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Thursday,  November  24th,  1881. 

HENRY  REEVE,  Esq.,  C.B.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  :• — 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — Lettre  Circulaire  de  Monseigneur  l’Eveque 
d’ Amiens  snr  le  retablissement  dans  le  Diocese  de  la  Fete  et  de  l’Office  de  la 
Reception  de  la  Face  de  Saint  Jean-Baptiste.  8vo.  Amiens,  1879. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  : — Archaeologia  Cambrensis. 
Fourth  Series.  Nos.  46  and  47.  Yol.  xii.  April  and  July.  8vo.  London, 
1881. 

From  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  : — Transactions.  Yol.  vii.  Part  2. 
8ro.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  : — 

1.  Journal.  Vol.  xxv.  Nos.  110,  111,  and  112.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

2.  List  of  Members.  April.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Institute  of  Archaeological  Correspondence,  Rome  : — 

1.  Annali.  Vol.  lii.  8vo.  Rome,  1880. 

2.  Monumenti  Inediti.  Vol.  xi.  Tav.  13-24.  Folio.  Rome,  1880. 

3.  Bullettino  per  l’anno  1880.  8vo.  Rome,  1880. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  The 
Archaeological  Journal.  Nos.  150  and  151.  Vol.  xxxviii.  8vo.  London, 
1881. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — 

1.  The  Journal.  Vol.  x.  No.  3.  Feb.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

2.  List  of  Members.  Corrected  to  April,  1881.  8vo. 
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From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — 

1.  Proceedings.  Yol.  iii.  Nos.  7 — 11.  July  to  November.  8vo.  London, 
1881. 

2.  The  Journal.  Volume  the  Fiftieth.  1880,  8vo.  London,  1881. 

3.  Classified  Catalogue  of  the  Library,  to  December,  1870.  8vo.  London, 
1871. 

From  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  : — Corpus  Inscriptionum  Lati- 
narum.  Vol.  viii.  Inscriptiones  Africae  Latinae,  collegit  Gustavus  Wil- 
manns.  Folio.  Berlin,  1881. 

From  R.  W.  Twigge,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — La  Gerarchia  Cattolica,  la  Cappella,  e  la 
Famiglia  Pontificie  per  Panno  1881  ;  con  Appendice  di  altre  notizie 
riguardanti  la  Santa  Sede.  8vo.  Rome,  1881. 

From  the  Rev.  B.  IT.  Blacker  : — Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries.  Part  xi. 
8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — Transcripts  from  the  Parish  Registers  of  Thatcham.  To 
which  are  added  Notes  by  Walter  Money,  F.S.A.  With  an  Appendix 
containing  Abstracts  of  some  Early  Documents  relating  to  Thatcham.  8vo. 
Newbury,  1881. 

From  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  The  Church  Builder.  Nos. 
vii.  and  viii.  New  Issue.  July  and  October.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury  : — Extracts  from 
Ancient  Documents  relating  to  the  Cathedral  and  Precincts  of  Canterbury. 
8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland  : — The 
Journal.  Yol.  v.  Fourth  Series.  Nos.  44  and  45.  8vo.  Dublin, 
1880—1. 

From  the  Author  : — Report  on  Tumuli  or  Barrows  near  Sidmouth,  Devon.  By 
Peter  Orlando  Hutchinson,  Loc.  Sec.  S.A.  for  Devon.  8vo.  1880. 

From  the  New-England  Historic,  Genealogical  Society  : — The  Register.  Nos. 
139  and  140,  vol.  xxxv.  [completing  the  vol.]  8vo.  Boston,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  The  Journal. 
New  Series.  Vol.  xiii.  Parts  3  and  4  [completing  the  vol.]  8vo. 
London,  1881. 

From  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association  The 
Journal.  Part  xxi.,  vol.  vi.  (not  previously  presented),  and  Part  xxv.,  vol. 
vii.  8vo.  London,  1880 — 1. 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution  : — 

1.  Contributions  to  Knowledge.  Vol.  xxiii.  Folio.  Washington,  1881. 

2.  Miscellaneous  Collections.  Vols.  xviii. — xxi.  8vo.  Washington, 

1880—1. 

3.  A  Memorial  of  Joseph  Henry.  Published  by  Order  of  Congress.  Large 
8vo.  Washington,  1880. 

From  the  Royal  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  xxxii.  Nos.  213 — 215,  8vo. 
London,  1881. 

From  the  British  Archaeological  Association  :— The  Journal.  Vol.  xxxvii. 

Parts  2  and  3.  June  and  September.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Author  :— Hadleigh  Castle,  Essex.  By  J.  A.  Sparvel-Bayly,  F.S.A. 
8vo. 

From  the  Boston  Numismatic  Society  : — American  Journal  of  Numismatics. 
Vol.  xvi.  No.  1.  8vo.  Boston,  1881. 

From  tne  Editor,  LI.  Jcwitt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Reliquary.  No.  85.  Vol. 
xxii.  July.  8vo.  London,  1881. 
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From  the  Author  -An  Essay  cn  the  History  of  English  Church  Architecture, 
prior  to  the  Separation  of  England  from  the  Roman  Obedience.  By  George 
Gilbert  Scott,  F.S.A.  4to.  London,  1881. 

From  Charles  Stirling  Home  Drummond  Moray,  Esq.-: — The  Red  Book  of 
Menteith,  by  William  Fraser.  Two  vols.  4to.  Edinburgh,  1880. 

From  H.  S.  Milman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Dir.  S.A.: — 

1.  A  General  Description  of  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum,  with  brief  notices 
of  some  of  the  more  interesting  works  of  art  therein.  Second  Edition.  8vo 
London,  1844. 

2.  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  Exhibition  of  Works  by  the  Old  Masters,  and 
by  Deceased  Masters  of  the  British  School.  Including  a  collection  of 
drawings  by  John  Flaxman,  R.A.  [Catalogue.]  8vo.  London,  1881. 

3.  Colonial  Constitutions  :  an  outline  of  the  constitutional  history  and 
existing  government  of  the  British  Dependencies.  By  Arthur  Mills.  8vo. 
London,  1856. 

4.  History  of  the  Forest  and  Chase  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  including  the  Border 
Districts  of  Great  Barr,  Perry  Barr,  Erdington,  Curd  worth,  Wishaw,  Mid¬ 
dleton,  Drayton,  Weeford,  and  Shenstone.  8vo.  London,  1860. 

From  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  : — 

1.  Transactions.  Yol.  xxviii.  Science.  Nos.  1 — 5  ;  and  Vol.  xxvii.  Polite 
Literature  and  Antiquities.  No.  4.  4to.  Dublin,  1880 — 1. 

2.  Proceedings,  Series  II.,  Yol.  III.,  Nos.  5  and  6  (Science  and  Minutes)  ; 
and  Series  II.,  Vol.  II.,  No.  2  (Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities).  8vo. 
Dublin,  1880 — 1. 

From  G.  T.  Clark,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — The  History  of  the  Parish  of  Bitton,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester.  By  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  4to. 
Exeter,  1881. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Agram  (Croatia)  : — Viestnik  Hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga  Drutztva.  Godina  iii.  Broj  3,  4.  8vo.  U  Zagrebu, 
1881. 

From  the  Author  : — Additions  and  Corrections  for  “  A  Royal  Descent,  with 
other  Pedigrees  and  Memorials.”  By  Thomasin  Elizabeth  Sharpe.  Part  II. 
Forty  Copies.  4to.  London,  1881. 

From  Messrs.  Nichols  &  Sons  : — The  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  of 
the  British  Empire  for  1881.  By  Joseph  Foster.  [Second  Edition.]  Two 
vols.  8vo.  London. 

From  John  Cole,  Esq. : — Saint  Augustine.  A  Poem  in  eight  books.  By  the  late 
Henry  Warwick  Cole,  Q.C.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1877. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Battle  of  Brunanburgh  :  its  Cause,  History,  and  Site. 
By  Charles  Spilman  Todd,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  4to.  Hull,  1875. 

From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission,  Rome  : — Bullettino.  Anno  IX. 

Num.  2,  e  3.  Aprile — Settembre.  8vo.  Rome,  1881. 

From  T.  V.  Holmes,  Esq. : — Lewisham  and  Blackheath  Scientific  Association. 
Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Subsidences  on  Black- 
heath.  July,  1881.  8vo. 

From  H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for  India  : — Archaeological  Survey  of  Western 
India.  Inscriptions  from  the  Cave-Temples  of  Western  India,  with  De¬ 
scriptive  Notes,  &c.  By  Jas.  Burgess,  and  Bhagwanlal  Indraji  Pandit.  4to. 
Bombay,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — (From  the  American  Naturalist.  July,  1881.)  Aboriginal 
Stone-Drilling.  By  Charles  Rau.  8vo. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  : — Catalogue  of  Oriental  Coins  in  the 
British  Museum.  Vol.  vi.  Coins  of  the  Mongols.  Classes  xviii. — xxii. 
By  S.  Lane-Poole,  edited  by  R.  S.  Poole.  8vo  London,  1881. 
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From  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  : — General  Index  to  the 
Catalogues  of  the  Exhibitions  of  Works  by  Old  Masters  and  Deceased 
British  Artists,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  from  1870—1879.  8vo. 

From  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Y.P.S.A.: — 

1.  Vol.  ii.  No.  1.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies. 
The  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies.  Text  and  Plates.  2  vols.  8vo.  and  folio. 
London,  1881. 

2.  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England.  Report  of  the  Chapter  read 
and  adopted  at  the  general  assembly,  on  St.  John  Baptist’s  Day,  1881.  8vo. 
London,  1881. 

From  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society: — Magazine. 
No.  Ivii.  August.  Yol.  xix.  8vo.  Devizes,  1881. 

From  the  Author The  Archaeology  of  the  Christian  Altar  in  Western 
Europe  ;  with  its  Adjuncts,  Furniture,  and  Ornaments.  By  Major  Alfred 
Heales,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Master  of  the  Rolls: — Catalogue  of  the  Library  in  the  Public  Record 
Office.  Second  Edition.  To  30th  June,  1881.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — Explication  de  l’Apparence  de  Taille  de  certains  silex 
tertiaires.  Par  Michel  Hardy.  8vo.  Dieppe,  1881. 

From  the  Author: — [From  the  ‘  Transactions  of  the  Hertfordshire  Natural 
History  Society,’  Vol.  i.,  Part  5,  July  1881.]  A  Few  Words  on  Tertiary 
Man.  By  John  Evans,  D.C.L.,  F.R  S.,  F.S.A.  Abstract  of  a  Lecture 
delivered  at  St.  Albans,  26th  October,  1880.  8vo. 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  (National  Institute  of  France): — Comptes 
Rendus  des  Seances  de  l’annee  1881.  Quatrieme  Serie.  Tome  ix.  Bulletin 
d’Avril-Mai-Juin.  8vo.  Paris,  1881. 

From  the  Academy  of  Archaeology  of  Belgium: — Bulletin  (3e  serie  des  Annales). 
Seconde  Partie.  xi.  8vo.  Antwerp,  1881. 

From  the  Historical  Society  of  Oberpfalz  and  Regensburg  : — Verhandlungen. 
35ter  Band  der  gesammten  Verhandlungen  und  27ter  Band  der  ncuen  Folge. 
8vo.  Stadtamhof,  1880. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Berkeley  Manuscripts,  and  their  Author — John 
Smyth.  By  J.  II.  Cooke,  F.S.A.  Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the 
Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society,  vol.  v.  8vo. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Marches  of  Wales.  By  Sir  George  Duckett,  Bart. 
Reprinted  from  Vol.  xii.  of  the  Archaeologia  Cambrensis.  8vo.  1881. 

From  the  Author,  Senatore  G.  Gozzadini,  Hon.  F.S.A.: — 

1.  II  Sepolcreto  di  Crespellano  nel  Bolognese. 

2.  Note  Archeologiche  per  una  Guida  dell’  Apennino  Bolognese. 

3.  Nella  Solenne  Inaugurazione  del  Museo  Civico  di  Bologna  fatta  il  25 
Settembre,  1881.  Discorso.  All  8vo.  Bologna,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — Reprinted  from  “  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and 
Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland,”  vol.  v.,  4th  Series,  No.  44.  (Octo¬ 
ber,  1880.)  Alderman  Day,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  bronze  seal.  8vo. 

From  II. M.  Government  of  Madras: — The  Annual  Report  of  the  Government 
Central  Museum  for  18S0 — 81.  By  Surgeon-Major  G.  Bidie,  M.B.  Folio. 
1881. 

From  the  Author: — Bedford  and  its  neighbourhood:  Notes  on  objects  of 
interest,  with  map,  illustrations,  &c.  By  Dudley  G.  Cary  Elwes,  F.S.A. 
8vo.  Bedford,  1881. 

From  the  President  and  Council  of  University  College,  London  : — Calendar- 
Session  MDCCCLXXXI. — lxxxii.  8vo.  London,  1881. 
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From  the  Numismatic  Society: — The  Numismatic  Chronicle.  1881.  Part  II. 
Vol.  i.  Third  Series.  No.  ii.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Author: — L’Ancienne  Coutume  de  Normandie.  Reimpression  editee 
avec  de  legeres  annotations.  Par  William  Laurence  De  Gruchy.  8vo. 
Jersey,  1881. 

From  the  Author: — International  Geographical  Congress,  Venice.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  Prime  Meridian  to  be  common  to  all  nations.  By  Sandford 
Fleming.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Shropshire  Word-Book.  By  Georgina 
F.  Jackson.  Part  iii.  [Completing  the  Work.]  8vo.  London,  1881. 
From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  : — 

1.  Proceedings.  Vol.  ix.  Part  iv.  No.  73. 

2.  List  of  the  Members,  Officers,  and  Professors.  July,  1881. 

3.  No.  24.  Additions  to  the  Library.  From  July,  1880,  to  July,  1881.  All 
8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — Memoir  of  Alfred  Wm.  Whitehead  Morant,  F.S.A.  By 
Wyatt  Papworth.  Reprinted,  with  Additions,  from  The  Builder  of  August 
20,  1881.  (Printed  for  Private  Circulation.)  12mo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Author  The  Unicorn  :  a  Mythological  Investigation.  By  Robert 
Brown,  jun.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  G.  T.  Clark,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  The  Saint’s  Nosegay  :  collected  and  composed 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clark,  sometime  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Alcester,  and 
Minister  of  St.  Benet-Fink.  Reprinted,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by 
his  descendant,  G.  T.  C.  Privately  printed.  12mo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — A  Glimpse  into  the  Past.  By  Henry  Phillips,  jun.,  A.M., 
Ph.D.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1881. 

From  the  Editor,  Josiah  Rose,  Esq.  : — Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Notes.  Reprinted  from  the  Leigh  Chronicle  “  Scrap  Book.” 
Vol.  iii.  Parts  ix.  and  x.  August,  1881.  4to.  Leigh,  1881. 

From  the  Author,  Thomas  Kerslake,  Esq.  : — Caer  Pensauelcoit,  a  long-lost  un- 
Romanised  British  Metropolis.  A  Re-assertion.  By  the  Author  of  the 
Assertion  “  A  Primawal  British  Metropolis.”  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Keltic  Element  in  England.  By  James  Kenward, 
F.S.A.  Read  before  the  Birmingham  Philosophical  Society,  March  10th, 
1881.  8vo.  Birmingham. 

From  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art  : — Report  and  Transactions.  [Dawlish,  July,  1881.]  Vol.  xiii. 
8  vo.  Plymouth,  1881. 

From  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society  : — Original  Papers. 
Vol.  ix.  Part  2.  8vo.  Norwich,  1881. 

From  William  Adlam,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Fonilles  faites  a  Carnac  (Bretagne).  Les 
Alignements  de  Kermario.  Par  James  Miln.  4to.  Rennes,  1881.  With 
which  is  bound  up  “  Recueil  des  Signes  Sculptes  sur  les  Monuments  Mega- 
lithiques  du  Morbihan.  Releves  et  reduits  au  pantographe,  par  L.  Davy  de 
Cusse.”  8  vo.  Vannes,  1865. 

From  the  Author  : — A  History  of  Crime  in  England,  written  from  the  Public 
Records  and  other  contemporary  evidence.  By  L.  O.  Pike,  M.A.  2  vols. 
8vo.  London,  1873 — 6. 

From  the  Author  : — Mediolanum :  being  a  reprint  of  two  letters  to  the 
“  Atbenceum,”  and  observations  thereon.  By  T.  Rought  Jones.  8vo. 
London,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — Miss  Christian  Maclagan  : — Chips  from  Old  Stones.  By 
the  Author  of  “  Hill  Forts  and  Stone  Circles  of  Ancient  Scotland.”  Pri¬ 
vately  printed.  4to.  Edinburgh,  1881. 
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From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  An  Index  to  the 
History  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  by  the  Roy.  John  Brand.  Compiled  by 
William  Dodd.  4to.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1881. 

From  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  : — 

1.  Report  xl.  (with  Abstract  of  Proceedings,  1879-80)  ;  Communications, 
No.  xxii.  [Completing  vol.  iv.] 

2.  Publications.  Octavo  Series.  No.  xviii.  The  Bells  of  Cambridgeshire. 
By  J.  J.  Raven.  Second  Edition. 

3.  List  of  the  Members.  May  30,  1881.  All  8vo.  Cambridge,  1881. 

From  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society  : — Collections.  Vol.  viii.  Part  1.  8vo. 
London,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — On  the  Succession  of  the  Abbesses  of  Wilton,  with  some 
notice  of  Wilton  Seals.  By  J.  E.  Nightingale,  F.S.A.  From  the  19th  vol. 
of  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  Magazine.  8vo.  Devizes,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — The  History  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Church  and 
Parish  of  St.  George-the-Martyr,  Ilolborn.  By  J.  Lewis  Miller.  8vo. 
London,  1881. 

From  the  Author : — Memoir  on  Chipchase  Castle,  Northumberland.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  Rome  Hall,  F.S.A.  [From  the  Natural  History  Transactions  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  vol.  v.,  1877.]  8vo. 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  : — 

1.  The  Transactions.  Session  1880  —81.  4to.  London,  September,  1881. 

2.  Proceedings  :  1880 — 81,  No.  19  ;  and  1881 — 82,  Nos.  1—3.  4to.  Lon¬ 
don,  1881. 

From  the  Associated  Architecturel  Societies  : — 

1.  Reports  and  Papers,  1879 — 1880.  Vol.  xv.,  Parts  1  and  2.  8vo. 

Lincoln,  1880. 

2.  An  Index  to  Vols.  ix — xiv.  (The  years  1867 — 1878.)  8vo. 

From  the  Powys-Land  Club  : — Collections,  Historical  and  Archaeological,  re¬ 
lating  to  Montgomeryshire.  General  Index  of  the  Contents  of  the  first 
fourteen  volumes.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall : — Journal.  Volume  vii.  Part  i. 
August,  1881.  8vo.  Truro,  1881. 

From  the  Author: — The  Curwens  of  Workington  Hall  and  Kindred  Families. 
By  W.  Jackson,  F.S.A.  Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society.  8vo. 
Kendal,  1880. 

From  R.  B.  Prosser,  Esq.: — Navigation  Improv’d  :  or,  the  Art  of  Rowing  Ships 
of  all  rates,  in  calms,  with  a  more  easy,  swift,  and  steady  Motion,  than  Oars 
can.  Also,  a  Description  of  the  Engine  that  performs  it  ;  and  the  Author’s 
Answer  to  all  Mr.  Dummer's  Objections  that  have  been  made  against  it.  By 
Tho.  Savery,  Gent.  London,  1698.  (Reprinted.  No.  51  of  seventy  copies). 
4to.  London.  1881. 

From  the  Author: — Some  Records  of  South  Kilworth,  taken  chiefly  from  its 
Registers.  By  the  Rev.  Assheton  Pownall,  F.S.A.  (Reprinted  from  the 
Associated  Architectural  Societies’  Reports  and  Papers,  Vol.  xv.,  Pt.  ii,, 
1880.)  8vo.  Lincoln,  1881. 

From  Alfred  H.  Huth,  Esq.: — The  Huth  Library.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Printed 
Books,  Manuscripts,  Autograph  Letters,  and  Engravings,  collected  by  Henry 
Huth,  with  Collations  and  Bibliographical  Descriptions.  5  Vols.  4to. 
London,  1880. 

From  Francis  Bayley,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — Plan  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  West¬ 
minster,  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  Parts  adjoining,  showing  every 
House.  By  R.  Horwood.  Published  May  24,  1799.  Engraved  in  32 
sheets. 
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A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  accorded  to  C.  T.  H.  Drum¬ 
mond  Moray,  Esq.,  William  Fraser,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Nichols  and 
Sons,  and  Alfred  H.  Huth,  Esq.,  for  their  Donations  to  the 
Library. 

The  following  Resolutions  of  the  Council  (June  28,  1881) 
were  laid  before  the  Meeting  : — ■ 

“  The  President  and  Council  have  this  day  learned  with 
unfeigned  regret  the  death  of  their  valued  friend  and  colleague 
Mr.  Frederic  Ouvry,  which  took  place  on  Sunday,  June  26th, 
1881.  Elected  a  Fellow  as  far  back  as  1848,  Mr.  Ouvry  uni¬ 
formly  placed  his  well-known  energy  and  ability  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Society.  As  a  Fellow,  as  a  Member  of  Committees,  as 
a  Member  of  Council,  and  for  twenty  years  as  Treasurer,  he 
won  for  himself  an  amount  of  esteem  and  respect  which  raised 
him  by  acclamation  to  the  distinguished  post  of  President  of 
the  Society,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Stanhope  in  1875.  This 
office  he  held  for  three  years,  retiring  at  his  own  wish,  and  with 
the  unfeigned  regret  of  the  Society  over  which  he  had  pre¬ 
sided. 

While  thus  desirous  to  put  on  record  the  deep  sense  which 
the  President  and  Council  entertain  of  the  loss  which  has  be¬ 
fallen  the  Society  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Ouvry,  they  are  also 
anxious  to  convey  the  expression  of  their  profound  sympathy 
to  his  widow  and  to  other  members  of  his  family,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  they  desire  that  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to 
Mr.  W.  J.  Farrer,  F.S.A.,  with  a  request  that  he  would  take 
an  early  and  convenient  opportunity  of  communicating  it  to 
Mrs.  Ouvry. 

Also, — That  the  Election  of  a  Member  of  Council,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Ouvry,  take  place  at  the  first  Ordinary  Meeting 
in  the  ensuing  Session,  and  that  John  Wickham  Legg,  Esq., 
M.D.,  be  proposed  for  such  Election.” 

The  following  letter  was  also  read  from  the  Rev.  P.  T.  Ouvry, 
dated  Wing  Vicarage,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Sept.  28th,  1881, 
and  addressed  to  C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  Secretary: — 

My  dear  Sir,- — Mrs.  Frederic  Ouvry  is  desirous  of  present¬ 
ing  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  the  Bust  in  marble  of  her  late 
husband,  given  to  him  by  Messrs.  Coutts.  If  this  would  be 
acceptable,  please  let  me  know,  and  it  shall  be  sent  in  any 
manner  you  direct. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Peter  Thos.  Ouvry. 

The  Bust  here  referred  to  was  on  view  in  the  Meeting  Room. 
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The  following  Resolution  was  thereupon  moved  by  Octavius 
Mor  gan,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  seconded  by  P.  C.  Hardwick,  Esq.,  and 
carried  unanimously: — 

u  While  anxious  to  express  its  hearty  concurrence  in  the 
Resolution  of  the  Council  which  has  just  been  read,  and  in  the 
tribute  of  respect  and  atfection  therein  paid  to  the  memory  of 
their  late  Fellow,  Treasurer,  Vice-President,  and  President, 
Mr.  Ouvry,  this  Meeting  is  further  desirous  to  put  on  record 
the  warmest  acknowledgments  to  Mrs.  Ouvry,  and  to  other 
members  of  Mr.  Ouvry’s  family,  for  the  valuable  and  most 
welcome  gift  of  a  marble  Bust  of  their  lamented  Fellow,  by 
Marshall  Wood,  which,  through  their  kindness,  has  now  found 
a  permanent  home  within  these  walls.  That  there  never  may 
be  wanting  a  supply  of  men  who  shall  serve  the  Society  as 
faithfully,  as  wisely,  and  as  well  as  Mr.  Ouvry,  must  be  the 
wish  of  every  one  who  is  reminded  by  that  Bust  of  all  that 
Mr.  Ouvry  did  to  promote  our  welfare,  and  to  further  our 
aims.” 

The  Bust  of  another  deceased  Fellow — the  distinquished  anti¬ 
quary  Mr.  Thomas  Wright — was  also  on  view,  having  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Society  by  a  Committee  of  subscribers  for  the 
purchase  of  the  said  Bust,  which  was  executed  by  another  Fellow 
of  the  Society,  Mr.  Durham,  the  well-known  sculptor.  On 
behalf  and  in  the  name  of  those  subscribers,  E.  W.  Brabrook, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  addressed  some  words  to  the  Meeting,  expressing 
the  pleasure  it  gave  them  to  lodge  within  these  walls  the  likeness 
of  one  who  had  laboured  for  so  many  years  and  with  such 
eminent  success  in  the  cause  of  archaeology. 

Moved  by  C.  S.  Perce yal,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  seconded  by 
Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  carried  unanimously  : — 

u  That  Mr.  Brabrook  be  requested  to  convey  to  the  subscribers 
the  best  thanks  of  the  Meeting  for  this  interesting  memorial  of 
their  deceased  Fellow.” 

The  Meeting  now  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Member  of 
Council  in  room  of  the  late  Frederic  Ouvry,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  read  au  extract  from  the  Statutes  (chap.  vi. 
sect.  13)  relating  to  such  elections. 

Doyne  C.  Bell,  Esq.,  and  Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A., 
were  nominated  Scrutators  of  the  Ballot. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Ballot  the  Scrutators  reported  that  J ohn 
Wickham  Legg,  Esq.,  M.D.,  had  been  duly  elected  a  Member  of 
Council. 


Arthur  W.  Blomfield,  Esq.,  and  R.  A.  D.  Lithgow,  Esq., 
were  admitted  Fellows. 


By  direction  of  the  Council  (July  21,  1881)  the  joint  and 
several  reports  of  the  Stonehenge  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Council  (17th  May,  1881)  were  laid  before  the  Meeting. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Minutes  of  Council  of 
the  latter  date,  when  Resolutions  were  passed  appointing  the 
Committee  and  specifying  the  duties  they  were  to  undertake  : — 

“  Read, 

A  letter  from  Albert  Hartshorne,  Esquire,  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  dated  May  3,  1881,  in  which 
the  Council  of  the  Institute  invite  the  attention  of  the  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  to  a  Resolution  of  the 
Wiltshire  Archaeological  Society  on  the  ‘  desirability  of  raising 
the  trilithon  at  Stonehenge  which  fell  in  1797  and  of  readjusting 
the  three  stones  in  the  outer  circle  (the  last  on  the  left  hand 
facing  the  altar-stone)  which  now  threaten  to  fall.’ 

Resolved, 

I.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  it  is  desirable  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  mischief  to  the  three  stones  in  the  outer  circle-— the 
last  on  the  left  hand  facing  the  so-called  altar-stone,  which  are 
inclined  from  their  original  position  and  now  threaten  to  fall — 
by  replacing  them  .in  their  perpendicular  position. 

II.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  it  is  desirable  to  post¬ 
pone  their  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  proposed  replacement 
of  the  trilithon  in  the  position  it  occupied  before  its  fall  in  1797 
until  further  informed  on  the  subject. 

III.  That  a  Committee,  consisting  of  H.  S.  Milman,  Esq., 
Director,  Gr.  T.  Clark,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  J.  T.  Mieklethwaite,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart ,  F.S.A.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Lukis,  F.S.A.,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  be  appointed 
to  visit  Stonehenge,  and  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  replacing 
the  trilithon  of  1797,  and  on  the  best  means  of  carrying  out 
Resolution  I. 

IV.  That  Mr.  Milman  be  requested  to  undertake  to  convene 
the  above  Committee,  and  to  fix  some  day  before  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  Council  (June  21)  to  proceed  to  Stonehenge.” 
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The  following  is  the  General  Report  of  the  Committee, 
appended  to  which  will  be  found  separate  Reports  of  individual 
Members. 

u  The  Committee,  by  reason  of  other  engagements  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  could  not  be  convened  so  early  as  was  intended.  All  the 
members  (except  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  was  unable  to  attend) 
met  at  Stonehenge  on  Thursday,  7th  July. 

Our  attention  was  given  to  three  objects  : — 

1.  That  mentioned  in  Resolution  I,  the  condition  of  three 
stones  of  the  outer  line  forming  that  trilithon  which  is  next 
south  of  the  altar-stone. 

2.  That  mentioned  in  Resolution  II,  the  condition  of  that 
prostrate  trilithon  of  the  inner  line  which  is  next  north  of  the 
altar-stone. 

3.  One  not  mentioned  in  the  letter  to,  or  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Council,  but  which  seemed  to  us  to  require  special  attention,  viz., 
the  condition  of  the  great  central  trilithon  of  the  inner  line, 
situated  behind,  that  is  immediately  west  of  the  altar-stone. 

We  consider  these  in  order. 

1.  The  two  side-stones  of  trilithon  No.  1  incline — the  western 
inward  to,  the  eastern  outward  from — the  altar-stone,  both 
almost  equally,  but  not  so  far  as  to  overhang  their  centres  of 
gravity,  or  to  be  at  this  time  in  a  very  precarious  position. 
The  effect  of  their  divergence  has,  however,  been  to  twist 
somewhat  the  cap-stone,  so  that  the  western  mortise  is  wholly 
lifted  from  its  tenon,  and  the  stone  is  not  quite  evenly  disposed 
between  its  two  supporters.  This  trilithon  should  be  carefully 
watched.  We  recommend  that  a  slight  band  of  cement  should 
be  laid  at  each  end  of  the  cap-stone,  between  it  and  its  sup¬ 
porters,  and  that  this  should  from  time  to  time  be  observed. 
If  it  remains  unbroken,  no  interference  will  be  needed ;  but 
should  fracture  and  separation  show  the  stones  to  be  in  motion, 
they  should  be  pressed  by  screw-jacks  into  a  vertical  position. 
The  test  recommended  would  cost  but  a  trifle,  and,  should  any 
further  action  be  necessary,  the  operation  proposed  would  not 
be  expensive. 

2.  The  prostrate  trilithon  No.  2  fell  outwards,  and  the 
three  stones  composing  it  lie  evenly — two  fairly  prone  upon 
the  soil,  very  nearly  in  their  proper  relative  positions ;  the 
side  stones  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  cap-stone  across  them 
at  a  few  inches  from  their  ends.  These  three  stones  are  of 
great  magnitude,  their  dimensions  being  as  follows,  according 
to  Sir  H.  James  : — 
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Side  stones — one  is  . 

,,  the  other 

Cap-stone 


Length. 

Breadth. 

Thickness. 

Ft.  in. 

Ft.  in. 

Ft. 

in. 

20 

21 

0 

0 

.  8  0  ) 

.  6  6  | 

about  2 

6 

15 

0 

.  3  6 

»  3 

0 

They  are,  apparently,  uninjured,  and  are  likely  to  remain  so. 

Whether  it  be  desirable  to  replace  this  trilithon  in  its  erect 
position  or  no  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  not  pressing  for 
solution.  Mechanically,  such  replacement  is  quite  possible, 
though  the  operation  would  be  expensive.  It  should  also  be 
mentioned  that  the  side  stones  have,  in  falling,  jumped  slightly 
from  their  beds,  so  that,  in  replacing  them,  reference  must  be 
had  to  the  corresponding  side-stones  of  the  opposite  trilithon, 
which  are  still  erect. 


3.  Trilithon  No.  3  is  said  to  have  been  undermined,  and 
reduced  to  its  present  state,  above  two  centuries  ago.  The  side- 
stones  are  enormous,  their  dimensions  being  nearly  as  follows, 
according  to  Sir  H.  James : — 

Length.  Breadth.  Thickness. 

Ft.  in.  Ft.  in.  Ft.  in. 

22  5  .  .  7  6.  .4  0 


The  southern  side-stone  fell  inwards,  and  now  lies  in  two 
fragments  athwart  the  altar-stone,  as  does  also  the  cap-stone, 
with  its  under  side  upwards,  showing  the  two  mortises.  The 
northern  side-stone  (the  tenon  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  prominent 
feature),  inclines  inwards,  so  that  it  overhangs  its  base  about 
10  feet.  As  its  hold  upon  the  necessarily  heaved-up  ground  is 
not  above  3  feet,  this  stone  would  probably  have  fallen,  but  that 
it  was  arrested  by  the  top  of  an  upright  stone  or  needle,  about 
9  feet  8  inches  high,  and  2  feet  5  inches  in  thickness  at  the  base, 
which  itself  inclines  nearly  2  feet  6  inches.  Unfortunately,  the 
support  thus  given  places  the  smaller  stone  at  a  very  great 
mechanical  disadvantage,  so  that  any  movement  of  the  supported 
would  certainly  snap  short  the  supporting  stone,  and  both  would 
fall ;  and  this  might  happen  any  day.  Unfortunately,  also,  this 
northern  side-stone,  though  but  a  part  of  a  great  trilithon,  is  a 
particularly  large  stone,  and  stands  in  a  very  prominent  position, 
so  that  its  fall  would  materially  injure  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  group. 

So  far  we  all  agree  ;  but,  on  the  question  whether  this  great 
stone  should  be  let  alone,  or  supported  in  its  present  inclination, 
or  re-erected  and  prevented  from  re-inclination,  we  are  unable 
to  agree. 
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To  this,  our  common  Keport,  are  annexed,  bv  four  of  our 
number,  their  separate  suggestions  for  action  in  this  matter. 

H.  S.  Milman. 

Geo.  T.  Clark. 

J.  T.  Micklethwaite. 
W.  C.  Lukis. 

Thursday,  21st  July,  1881. 


It  seems  very  desirable  that  the  stone  should  be  set  up, 
and  its  position,  as  far  as  possible,  secured,  and  that  without 
loss  of  time.  It  is,  also,  further  to  he  mentioned  that  on  its 
back  or  upper  surface  is  seen  an  incipient  crack,  which,  in  the 
present  position  of  the  stone,  has  a  tendency  to  extend,  but 
which,  if  the  stone  were  in  a  vertical  position,  would  be  of  less 
importance. 

As  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  probably  the  simplest  and 
most  effectual  would  be  to  apply  a  couple  of  powerful  screw- 
jacks,  or  an  hydraulic  press,  against  the  under  side  of  the  stone. 
While  doing  this,  the  stone  should  be  guarded  with  one  or  two 
baulks  of  timber  to  distribute  the  pressure,  and  prevent  any 
strain  upon  the  crack.  In  this  way  the  stone  could  be  brought 
back  nearly  into  its  original  position  with  but  little  difficulty. 
Further,  should  it  be  thought  desirable  to  replace  the  stone 
precisely  on  its  former  ground,  the  same  power  applied  to  its  base 
would  probably  effect  this  end. 

Once  set  up,  great  care  would  be  required  to  retain  the  stone 
in  a  vertical  position,  upon  a  bed  one  side  of  which  has  been 
crushed.  Probably  the  most  feasible  plan  would  be  to  provide 
three  granite  posts — 2  feet  square  by  3  feet  in  length — and  to 
fix  these  in  the  ground  along  the  inner  face  of  the  stone,  so  that 
their  tops  should  just  be  covered  by  the  soil  ;  and  in  fixing  them 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  faces  of  each  post  be  applied 
closely  to  the  face  of  the  stone.  Also  in  fixing  them  care  should 
be  taken  not  unnecessarily  to  disturb  the  ground. 

This  is  the  only  operation  of  any  importance  that  seems  abso¬ 
lutely  and  immediately  necessary.  It  would  be  well  if  observa¬ 
tions  were  taken,  and  lines  marked  upon  each  of  the  larger 
more  or  less  inclined  stones,  so  that  from  year  to  year  their 
inclination  could  be  noted  with  accuracy.  This  would  probably 
be  best  undertaken  by  the  Ordnance  Department.  The  cost 
would  be  nothing,  and  the  knowledge  obtained  would  be  very 
important  as  to  the  condition  of  the  monument. 

There  are  several  of  the  larger  stones  more  or  less  inclined 
and  liable  to  be  affected  by  a  wet  season  or  by  the  burrowing  of 
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rabbits,  especially  two  or  three  of  the  outer  circle  towards  the 
avenue,  but  they  are  scarcely  in  any  immediate  danger  of 
falling. 

Objection  has  been  taken  to  any  kind  of  repair  or  restoration 
of  megalithic  monuments  in  general,  which  it  is  thought  should 
be  left  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  now  found,  as  otherwise 
cromlechs  will  be  replaced  upon  their  supports,  cists  amended, 
and  restorations  effected  which  will  quite  alter  the  character  and 
diminish  the  value  of  these  monuments.  This  objection  however 
seems  scarcely  to  apply  to  the  replacing  an  inclined  stone  in  its 
vertical  position,  and  so  preventing  its  fall  and  possible  fracture. 
This,  which  is  the  extent  of  the  above  recommendations,  is 
surely  of  a  strictly  conservative  character,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  means  will  be  found,  either  by  the  Government,  or  by 
private  subscription,  applied  through  the  Government  officers  of 
Ordnance,  to  preserve  Stonehenge  from  any  other  changes  than 
those  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be  avoided. 

Geo.  T.  Clark. 


It  is  most  desirable  that  something  should  be  done  to  pre- 
vent  the  fall  of  the  inclined  stone,  and  the  injury  both  to  itself 
and  its  neighbour  which  would  certainly  accompany  it.  But 
whatever  is  done  should  be  such  as  will  preserve  the  monument 
in  its  present  condition  and  not  in  anyway  attempt  to  “  restore  ” 
it  to  what  it  may  once  have  been.  A  “restoration”  may  be 
perfectly  accurate-,  but  the  carrying  of  it  out  must  necessarily 
destroy  the  evidence  upon  which  it  is  based,  and,  further,  any 
such  work  upon  so  important  a  monument  as  Stonehenge  is 
likely  to  become  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  to  lead  to  the  mani¬ 
pulation  of  other  pre-historic  remains,  which  must  result  in  great 
injury  to  them.  The  stone  in  question  might  be  made  perfectly 
secure  in  its  present  leaning  position,  and  the  weight  taken  off 
from  the  head  of  the  smaller  stone  by  turning  a  strong  arch  of 
brick  in  cement  as  a  flying  buttress  from  a  firm  foundation  in 
the  chalk  to  the  face  of  the  great  stone.  And  this  I  suggest 
should  be  done.  I  cannot  see  any  force  in  the  objection  that 
such  a  buttress  would  be  an  incongruous  interpolation.  Admit¬ 
ting  that  it  is  so,  I  contend  that  its  very  incongruousness  would 
be  an  advantage  in  that  it  would  proclaim  the  thing  to  be  no 
more  than  a  modern  prop  put  in  to  prevent  the  ancient  monu¬ 
ment  deteriorating  further  than  it  already  has  done. 

J.  T.  Micklethwaite. 
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I  am  of  opinion  that  the  present  position  of  the  leaning 
stone  of  the  once  chief  trilithon  calls  for  the  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  this  remark¬ 
able  monument.  After  a  daily  inspection,  continued  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  my  first  impression  with  regard  to  this  stone  has  been 
greatly  strengthened.  To  it,  however,  the  attention  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  not  directed  by  the  Council. 

I  will,  therefore,  first  briefly  state  the  result  of  actual  mea¬ 
surements,  and  then  offer  a  suggestion  for  its  security. 

The  stone  has  been  drawn  inwards  by  the  combined  action  of 
its  companion  pillar  and  their  impost  when  falling,  and  its  top 
now  overhangs  the  base  to  the  extent  of  ten  feet.  Its  length, 
following  the  line  of  its  slope,  is  22  feet  6  inches,  and  its  per¬ 
pendicular  height,  from  a  horizontal  line  drawn  from  its  base,  is 
at  this  time  19  feet  5  inches.  The  hold  which  it  has  in  the 
ground  can  be  but  very  slight.  The  only  apparent  support 
which  it  has  is  the  feeble  one  of  a  small  pyramidal  stone  of 
syenite,  9  feet  8  inches  high,  against  which  its  north  side  leans, 
and  which  it  has  displaced  and  thrust  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
The  great  pillar  cannot  be  said  to  be  stable,  and  as  it  is  moving 
two  results  must  sooner  or  later  occur,  viz.,  the  fall  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  this  stone,  and  the  snapping  asunder  of  the  small  pillar 
against  which  it  leans.  Both  these  results  would  be  most  de¬ 
plorable.  To  screwjack  the  stone  into  an  upright  position  would 
certainly  save  both  stones  from  destruction,  but  by  this  simple 
operation  the  great  stone  would  be  made  to  occupy  a  new  posi¬ 
tion,  which  I  will  explain  presently ;  for  which  reason  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  one  of  the  Committee  it  undesirable. 

The  flying  buttress  of  brick,  suggested  by  another  member  of 
the  Committee,  does  not  commend  itself  to  me. 

Objectionable  ‘  restoration  ’  is  the  giving  an  entirely  new 
character  to  an  old  building  by  the  removal  or  alteration  of 
ancient  features ,  but  in  this  case  no  such  act  is  recommended. 
The  leaning  position  of  the  stone  is  altogether  modern,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  caused  by  an  unscientific  exploration  in  1620. 
To  re-erect  and  secure  it  should  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a 
sacred  duty. 

The  brick  buttress  would,  no  doubt,  tell  its  own  tale,  but  it 
would  greatly  disfigure  the  monument,  and  be  the  greater  of 
two  evils,  supposing  that  the  placing  of  the  stone  in  an  upright 
position  be  an  evil  at  all,  which  is  not  my  opinion. 

I  am  therefore  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  re-erection,  but  into 
the  engineering  operation  I  will  not  enter,  further  than  to  point 
out  a  fatal  objection  to  the  screw-jack  scheme. 

When  a  stone,  which  has  been  inserted  in  the  ground ,  declines 
from  its  original  position,  it  always  shifts  its  base,  consequently 
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if  it  be  pushed  back  it  will  be  pushed  into  a  new  position.  To 
avoid  this  error  the  stone  must  be  lifted  and  dropped  into  its 
original  place,  and  this  operation  would  necessitate  expensive 
machinery. 

It  is  also  my  opinion  that  the  re-erection  of  the  trilithon 
which  fell  in  1797  is  desirable,  because  the  exact  position  of 
the  stones  may  be  accurately  ascertained,  and  its  fall  is  more 
recent  than  that  of  the  other.  Its  replacement  would  add  very 
considerably  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  monument.- 

I  own  to  no  feeling  of  alarm  on  the  score  of  a  precedent  for 
the  unwise  and  unjustifiable  re-erection  of  the  stones  of  other 
prehistoric  monuments,  which  have  been  displaced  from  posi¬ 
tions  to  us  unknown. 

I  do  not  consider  the  three  stones  of  the  outer  circle  to 
which  our  attention  was  directed  to  be,  at  this  moment,  in 
immediate  danger  of  falling ;  but  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  way  in  which  the  pillars  in  their  movement  have  displaced 
the  lintel,  by  which  one  of  the  mortises  has  been  completely 
raised  clear  of  its  tenon ,  and  the  lintel  made  to  bear  at  one  point 
alone  upon  the  uplifted  edge  of  the  pillar,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  only  requires  a  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake  to  bring  the 
whole  to  the  ground,  or  time  to  effect  the  same  result.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  pillars  are  very  bulky,  and  Diagram  3, 
which  represents  them  as  seen  from  one  end,  will  convey  to  the 
Council  an  idea  of  their  forms  and  inclinations. 

W.  C.  Lukis. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  Thursday,  21st  July, 
1881,  for  receiving  the  Deport  of  the  Committee,  I  was  asked 
for  my  separate  opinion,  which  I  then  gave,  and  now  beg  to 
offer,  with  some  addition,  in  writing. 

I  cannot  advise  the  re-erection  of  any  part  of  Stonehenge. 

If  it  be  decided  to  arrest  the  inclination  of  the  great  central 
stone,  the  question  will  arise — to  what  point  of  the  stone  shall 
the  arresting  force  be  applied  ? 

I  would  submit  to  a  competent  engineer,  that  a  sufficient 
weight  should  be  laid  upon  the  up-heaved  root  of  the  stone. 

If  this  plan  be  mechanically  right,  it  may  be  put  in  practice 
at  a  moderate  expense  and  without  injury  to  the  appearance  of 
the  monument.” 

H.  S.  Milman. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  this  Report  considerable  discussion 
ensued  on  the  subject,  in  which  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  Mr. 
Milman,  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  Mr.  Winkley,  Mr.  Hardwick,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield  took  part.  Although  no  definite  Resolu¬ 
tion  was  proposed,  the  balance  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  in  favour 
of  not  attempting  to  replace  any  of  the  inclining  stones  in  an  erect 
position.  To  prevent  further  mischief  the  suggestion  which 
seemed  to  meet  with  most  general  acceptance  was  that  of  Mr. 
Hardwick  and  Mr.  A.  Blomfield,  viz. :  to  lay  a  mass  of  concrete 
round  the  base  of  the  falling  stone. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Committee  for 
their  joint  and  several  Reports. 


Thursday,  December  1st,  1881. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  American  Philosophical  Society: — 

1.  Transactions.  Yol.  xv. — New  Series.  Part  III.  Article  VII.  On  the 
Contents  of  a  Rock  Retreat  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  By  S.  S.  Hal- 
deman.  4to.  Philadelphia,  1881.  . 

2.  Proceedings.  Yol.  xix.  Nos.  107  and  108.  8vo.  Philadelphia, 
1880—81. 

Prom  the  Essex  Institute: — 

1.  Historical  Collections.  Vol.  xvii.  8vo.  Salem,  Mass.  1880. 

2.  Bulletin.  Vol.  xii.  1880.  8vo.  Salem,  Mass.  1881. 

3.  Visitors’  Guide  to  Salem.  12mo.  Salem,  Mass.  1880. 

From  the  Author: — Head-Dresses  exhibited  on  Ancient  Coins.  By  Henry 
Phillips,  Jr.  4to.  Philadelphia,  1881. 

From  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.  Esq.: — The  Librarian.  Vol.  i.  Nos.  1 — 22,  and  vol. 
ii.  Nos.  1 — 25.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1878 — 9. 

From  H.M.  Punjab  Government: — 

1.  A  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  used  by  Criminal  Tribes  in  the 
Punjab.  Compiled  by  Muhammad  Abdul  Ghafur.  8vo.  Lahore,  1879. 

2.  Appendix.  A  Detailed  Analysis  of  Abdul  Ghafur’s  Dictionary  of  the 
Terms  used  by  Criminal  Tribes  in  the  Panjab.  By  G.  W.  Leituer,  LL.D. 
Folio.  Lahore,  1880. 

3.  A  Sketch  of  the  Changars  and  of  their  Dialect.  By  G.  W.  Leitner, 
LL.D.  Folio.  Lahore,  1880. 

4.  Glossary  of  the  Multani  Language  compared  with  Punjabi  and  Sindhi. 
[By  E.  O’Brien.]  8vo.  Lahore,  1881. 

From  the  Author,  Samuel  A.  Green,  Esq.,  M.D.: — 

1.  The  Early  Records  of  Groton,  Massachusetts.  1662 — 1707.  8vo. 

Groton,  1880. 
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2.  A  Centennial  Address  delivered  in  the  Sanders  Theatre,  at  Cambridge, 
June  7, 1881,  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  8vo.  Groton,  1881. 

3.  The  Same.  [A  second  edition  in  which  some  changes  have  been  made.] 
8vo.  Boston,  1881. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society: — Proceedings.  Vol.  xviii.  1880 — 
1881.  Published  at  the  Charge  of  the  Peabody  Fund.  8vo.  Boston,  1881. 

From  the  New-England  Historic  Genealogical  Society: — Report  of  its  Heraldic 
Committee  on  the  question,  was  John  Leverett  a  Knight  ?  [Reprint  from 
the  New-England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  for  July  and 
October,  1881.]  8vo.  Boston,  1881. 

From  the  Author: — Centennial  Oration  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  19th  October, 
1881.  By  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  LL.D.  8vo.  Boston,  1881. 

From  the  Editor,  R.  S.  Boddington,  Esq.: — 

1.  Pedigree  of  the  Family  of  Townsend,  with  Wills  and  Notes  relating  to 
the  Family.  Privately  printed.  4to.  London,  1881. 

2.  Pedigree  of  Onslow.  [With  MS.  Additions.]  4  to. 

From  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker,  M.A.: — Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries.  Partxii. 
October.  [Completing  vol.  i.]  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  National  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  France: — Memoires.  [With 

Bulletin,  1879.]  Tome  xl.  (Quatrieme  Scrie,  tome  xme.)  8vo.  Paris, 
1879. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  Morinie : — 

1.  Memoires.  Tome  xvi.  (1879 — 1881.)  Seconde  Partie.  8vo.  Saint- 
Omer  and  Paris,  1881. 

2.  Bulletin  Iiistorique.  Trentieme  Annee.  Nouvelle  Serie.  117e  Liv- 
raison.  Janvier,  Fevrier  &  Mars.  8vo.  Saint- Omer,  1881. 

From  the  Committee  for  the  Excavations  of  the  Roman  Villa,  Morton,  I.  of  W.: 
— A  Description  of  the  Remains  of  Roman  Buildings  at  Morton,  near 
Brading,  Isle  of  Wight,  by  John  E.  Price,  F.S.A.  and  E.  G.  Hilton  Price, 
F.G.S.  4to.  London,  1881. 


The  following  letter  from  the  Council  was  laid  before  the 
meeting.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West¬ 
minster  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Body  of  West¬ 
minster  School,  respectively  : 


“  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 

“  Burlington  House, 

“  November  25th,  1881. 

“  Sir, — It  having  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  in  that  behalf,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster  have  no  option  left  them  but  to  surrender  to  the 
Governing  Body  of  Westminster  School  the  house  known  as  Ash- 
burnham  House,  but  that,  the  said  Act  notwithstanding,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  said  Governing  Body  to  enter  into  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  to  exchange  Ashburnham 
House — after  it  has  been  thus  surrendered  in  compliance  with  the 
said  Act— for  other  lands,  if  such  can  be  found,  the  Council 
of  this  Society  ventures  to  express  an  earnest  hope  that  such  an 
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exchange  may  be  effected,  so  that  Ashburnham  House  ancl  the 
valuable  remains  connected  with,  and  adjacent  to  it,  may  be 
preserved. 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

£<  C.  Knight  Watson, 

“  Secretary.” 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  through  Sir  J. 
B.  Monckton,  F.S.A.,  Town  Clerk,  exhibited  and  presented  a 
bronze  Medal  commemorative  of  the  visit  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Hellenes  to  the  City.  Diameter,  3  inches. 

Obverse.  Profile  portrait,  head  and  neck,  turned  towards 
the  left,  george  1st  king  of  the  Hellenes.  G.  G.  Adams, 
Sc: 

Ke verse.  Background,  London  and  Athens.  In  front,  three 
full  length  female  figures,  Britannia,  City  of  London,  and  King¬ 
dom  of  Greece.  G.  G.  Adams,  d.f.  Underneath,  JUNE  16, 
1880. 

The  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington, 
exhibited  and  presented  a  Photograph  of  the  Coventry  Tapestry, 
and  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  same  photograph  coloured. 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  V.P.,  exhibited  some  Brasses  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  executed,  and  had  presented  to  Winchester 
College,  to  replace  some  old  brasses  now  lost  or  destroyed. 

H.  S.  Ashbee,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented  a  Carved 
Stone  from  India  which  had  been  given  him  by  the  Jain  Priest, 
or  Guru,  at  Sravanbelgola  (a  town  in  the  district  of  Hassan  and 
the  province  of  Mysore,  India,  lying  in  13°  north  latitude  and 
76°  8'  east  longitude),  and  of  which  he  furnished  the  following 
account : — 

“  The  back  of  the  stone  is  bevelled  off,  apparently  to  facilitate 
its  insertion  into  a  wall.  The  face  is  a  sunken  panel,  around 
which  is  a  heavy  raised  border  or  frame,  of  which  the  outer 
measurement  is  11  inches  square  and  the  inner  measurement 
9  inches  square.  From  each  side  of  the  frame  project  four  orna¬ 
ments,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  cross  15  j  by  15:[  inches  ;  at  the 
two  upper  corners,  inside  the  border,  are  two  circular  flowers, 
which  I  take  to  be  meant  for  lotuses,  a  sacred  emblem  alike  with 
Hindoos,  Buddhists,  and  Jains.  The  interior  of  the  panel  re¬ 
presents  an  elephant  in  motion,  apparently  picking  up  a  flower 
or  other  object  with  its  trunk ;  it  is  very  spirited  in  design,  and 
richly  caparisoned  ;  its  legs  and  tusks  are  ornamented  with 
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bangles,  its  forehead  is  surmounted  by  an  elaborate  trapping, 
six  chains  are  suspended  round  its  neck,  a  thick  rope  like  girth 
is  passed  round  its  body,  and  upon  the  haunch  of  its  near  hind 
leg  hang  three  tassels,  two  of  which  are  identical  in  length  and 
form,  while  the  third  is  much  shorter  and  smaller.  There  is  no 
houdah,  but  the  animal  carries  two  figures,  the  former  of  which, 
astride  on  the  neck,  is  evidently  the  driver,  as  he  holds  with  both 
hands  the  hook  invariably  used  to  guide  elephants  in  India  ; 
the  hinder  figure  I  suppose  to  be  a  rajah,  or  person  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  his  legs  are  curled  up  under  him  in  a  state  of  repose,  and 
he  wears  a  high  conical  headdress,  not  unlike  the  pope’s  tiara, 
peculiar  to  men  of  high  rank.  The  date  of  the  stone  is  probably 
the  twelfth  century.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  December  8tli,  1881. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  James  Greenstreet,  Esq.  : — Reference  List  of  the  Rolls  of  Arms,  and  other 
Early  Authorities  for  ancient  coat  armour.  Compiled  by  James  Greenstreet 
and  Charles  Russell.  8vo.  (Reprint.) 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  iii.  No.  12.  New 
Monthly  Series.  December.  8vO:  London,  1881. 

From  the  Public  Free  Libraries  Committee,  Manchester  : — Twenty-Ninth  Annual 
Report  to  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Manchester.  1880 — 81.  8vo.  Man¬ 
chester,  1881. 

From  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association  The 
Journal.  Part  xxvi.  Vol.  7.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — Observations  on  cup-shaped  and  other  Lapidarian  Sculp¬ 
tures  in  the  Old  World  and  in  America.  By  Charles  Rau.  [From  “  Con¬ 
tributions  to  North  American  Ethnology.”  Vol.  v.]  4to.  Washington, 
1881. 

From  the  Author  : — On  Portions  of  a  Cranium  and  a  Jaw  in  the  slab  containing 
the  fossil  remains  of  the  Archaeopteryx.  By  John  Evans,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  Reprinted  from  the  “Natural  History  Review,”  July,  1865.  8vo. 
London,  1881. 

From  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  : — Proceedings.  November,  1880,  to 
June,  1881.  Vol.  iii.  Eleventh  Session.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — Chapters  in  the  History  of  Old  S.  Paul’s.  By  W.  Sparrow 
Simpson,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

■  The  Rev.  F.  E.  Warren,  B.D.,  exhibited  some  photographs 
of  the  Leofric  Missal,  one  of  the  MS.  treasures  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  read  the  following  Paper  with  reference  chiefly  to 
the  Kalendar,  and  to  certain  of  its  manumissions : — 
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“  The  Leofric  Missal,  some  pages  of  which  are  exhibited 
to-night,  and  which  is  to  be  treated  of  in  the  remarks  which  you 
kindly  permit  me  to  make  to  your  Society,  is  the  earliest  com¬ 
plete  service  book  of  the  English  Church,  and  was  used  at  the 
altar  of  Exeter  Cathedral  before  the  Conquest. 

The  MS.  consists  of  three  main  parts,  making  up  together  a 
stout  quarto  volume,  of  nearly  four  hundred  leaves,  about  8  by 
6  inches. 

(i.)  A  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  written,  I  believe,  in  Lotha- 
ringia,  early  in  the  tenth  century,  and  probably  brought  over  to 
England  by  Leofric,  when  he  accompanied  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor  to  England  in  1042. 

(ii.)  A  Kalendar,  written,  apparently,  at  Glastonbury,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  tenth  century. 

(iii.)  A  large  quantity  of  material,  mainly  liturgical,  but 
partly  historical,  and  partly  miscellaneous,  written  partly  before, 
partly  during  the  episcopate  of  Leofric,  and  added  by  him  to 
the  Sacramentary  and  Kalendar. 

Leofric  sat  as  Bishop  of  Crediton  from  1046 — 1050.  In  the 
latter  year  he  transferred  the  see  to  Exeter,  and  is  known  as 
Bishop  of  Exeter  from  1050 — 1072. 

The  Leofric  Missal  remained  the  property  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Exeter  till  1602,  when,  through  the  influence  of 
their  fellow-countvman,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  then  engaged  in 
founding  the  library  which  bears  his  name,  it  was  presented 
along  with  eighty  other  MSS.  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  A 
list  of  these  MSS.  is  written  in  the  ‘  Registrum  Benefactorum  ’ 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  where  this  missal  is  entered  simply  as 
1  Missale  Antiquissimum.’  It  will  not  surely  be  thought  uncom¬ 
plimentary  or  illnatured  to  expi’ess  a  regret  that  both  Bishop 
Leofric’s  Missals  were  not  given  to  the  Bodleian  Library  in 
1602:  for  its  companion  volume,  the  other  of  the  two  “tulle 
moesse  bee,”  mentioned  in  an  extant  contemporary  list  of 
Leofric’s  gifts  to  Exeter  Cathedral,  is  temporarily,  if  not  irrevo¬ 
cably,  lost. 

The  Kalendar  prefixed  to  the  Leofric  Missal,  and  extending 
with  its  Paschal  Tables,  &c.,  over  twenty-two  leaves  of  vellum 
(f.  38a  to  60a),  is  distinct  in  the  date  and  character  of  its  hand¬ 
writing  from  the  rest  of  the  volume.  It  must  have  been  written 
in  or  shortly  after  the  year  969,  as  the  Paschal  Tables  range 
from  that  year  up  to  1006,  comprising  the  fifty-second  and 
fifty-third  of  the  Dionysian  cycles  of  nineteen  years,  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  which  was  popularised  in  England  by  writings 
assigned  to  the  Venerable  Bede.*  One  or  more  of  these  cycles 

*  Inter  opera  dubia,  Migne,  Bibl.  Patr.  Lat.  xc.  843. 
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was  often  prefixed  or  appended  to  a  kalendar.  There  is  no  cer¬ 
tain  ground  for  assigning  the  date  of  the  writing  to  the  very 
first  year,  but  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  assigning  it  to 
one  of  the  years,  and  probably  one  of  the  earlier  years,  in  the 
first  cycle. 

The  Paschal  cycles  are  followed  by  another  and  a  less  usual 
Table,  giving  the  number  of  weeks  and  days  which  elapsed 
between  Christmas  Day  and  Ash  Wednesday,  from  the  year  979 

to  1011. 

The  month  of  August  has  been  selected  to  be  photographed  as 
a  specimen  of  the  Kalendar  itself.  At  the  top  of  the  page  there 
is  a  line  of  text  in  faded  blue  ink,  referring  to  the  sign  of  the 
Zodiac.  It  runs, 

‘  Augustum  mensem  Leo  fervidus  igne  perurit.’ 

Immediately  beneath  it  is  a  red  line,  recording  the  number  of 
days  of  the  month  and  of  the  moon. 

1  Augustus  habet  dies  xxxi,  luna  xxviiij.’ 

There  is  a  similar  red  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  record¬ 
ing  the  division  of  the  twenty-four  hours  into  day  and  night. 

1  Nox  lioras  x  dies  xiiii.’ 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page  there  are  nine  perpendicular 
columns  of  letters  or  numbers  between  parallel  lines,  finely  ruled 
with  a  hard  point. 

The  first  column  contains  the  golden  number. 

The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  columns  contain  letters 
variously  numbered  and  arranged. 

The  second  column  contains  fourteen  letters  to  0  inclusive, 
with  one  line  intervening. 

The  third  column  contains  ten  letters  to  K  inclusive,  with  two 
lines  intervening. 

The  fourth  column  contains  five  vowels,  with  two  lines  inter¬ 
vening. 

The  fifth  column  contains  twenty  letters  to  V  inclusive,  with 
no  lines  intervening. 

These  letters,  technically  entitled  ‘  vocationes’  (Cott.  Jul.  A., 
f.  3a),  have  reference  to  the  various  tables  which  follow  the 
Kalendar. 

The  sixth  column  gives  the  seven  Dominical  letters. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  columns  give  the  day  and  month, 
according  to  the  Roman  calculation. 

The  ninth  column  contains  the  capital  letters  F  and  S,  which 
are  prefixed  by  way  of  distinction  to  certain  festivals.  F,  which 
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probably  stands  for  1  Festum,’  or  for  Dies  1  Feriatus,’*  is  pre¬ 
fixed  to  four  festivals  in  August,  which  are  also  distinguished  by 
being  written  in  small  rustic  capitals. 

vii.  Id.  Aug.  Aug.  10.  St.  Laurence. 

o  o 

xviii.  Kal.  Sep.  ,,  15.  The  Assumption  of  St.  Mary. 

viii.  ,,  ,,  ,,  25.  St.  Bartholomew. 

iv.  ,,  ,,  ,,  29.  The  Decollation  of  St.  John. 

S  is  prefixed  to  thirteen  minor  festivals.  Neither  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  selection  nor  the  meaning  of  the  prefixed  letter  are  very 
obvious.  Such  distinctions  as  simple  and  semi-duplex  do  not 
seem  to  have  existed  in  the  tenth  century. 

The  sign  of  the  zodiac  is  marked  on  Aug.  16  (xv.  Kal.  Sept.) 

4  Sol  in  Virginem.’ 

The  commencement  of  autumn  is  marked  twice  over,  viz. 
on  Aug.  7th,  and  again  on  Aug.  23. 

Four  additions  have  been  made  to  the  original  Kalendar  in 
later  handwritings,  viz. : — 

Aug.  1  (Kal.  Aug.)  Ad  vincula  S.  Petri. 

Aug.  4  (ii.  Non.  Aug.)  See  Afre  Martyris. 

Aug.  25  (viii.  Kal.  Sept.)  Et  Sci  .  .  .  (?Audoeni). 

Aug.  29  (iv.  Kal.  Sept.)  Obitus  iElfwini  Episcopi. 

There  are  three  entries  of  a  local  character  on  this  page. 
They  are  of  considerable  importance,  as  indicating  the  locality  in 
which  the  MS.  was  written,  viz. : — 

(1.)  Aug.  24  (ix.  Kal.  Sept.)  Sci  Patricii  Senioris. 

This  is  not  the  great  St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of  Ireland,  whose 
commemoration  always  occurs,  as  it  does  in  this  Kalendar,  on 
March  17,  but  a  less-known  namesake,  who  is  sometimes,  as 
here,  called  St.  Patrick  Senior  ;  sometimes — as  in  the  Arras 
MS.  Life  of  St.  Dunstan — St.  Patrick  Junior,  j  He  was,  tra¬ 
ditionally,  the  first  Abbot  of  Glastonbury. 

(2.)  Aug.  29  (iv.  Kal.  Sept.)  Obitus  A31fwini  Episcopi. 

This  entry  is  certainly  4  secunda  manu,’  and  not  part  of  the 
original  Kalendar,  but  it  is  a  very  early  entry,  4  manu  paullo 
recentiori.’  iElfwiu,  who  died  in  998,  was  Bishop  of  Wells, 
within  which  diocese  Glastonbury  was  then,  as  now,  situated. 

(3.)  Aug.  31  (ii.  Kal.  Sept.)  In  Glaestonia  Sci  Aidani 
Episcopi. 

St.  Aidan  was  the  Celtic  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  off  the  coast 
of  Northumberland,  and  died  in  651.  But  his  name  is  here 

*  The  Festivals  of  SS.  Gregory  and  Augustine  were  ordered  to  be  kept  as 
‘dies  feriati’  ab  ecclesiasticis  et  monasterialibus  by  the  17th  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Clovesbo.  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils,  &c.  iii.  368. 
f  Memorials  of  S.  Dunstan  (Rolls  Scries),  p.  10.  See  Introduction,  p.  lxxviij. 
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connected  with  Glastonbury,  in  the  south  of  England.  Now, 
William  of  Malmesbury,  writing  of  the  antiquities  of  Glaston¬ 
bury  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  tells  his  readers  that  in  the 
year  754,  Tica,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  brought  the  relics  of 
St.  Aidan,  and  of  a  great  many  other  saints,  from  the  north  of 
England  to  his  southern  monastery,  to  preserve  them  from 
spoliation  by  the  Danes.*  This  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a 
somewhat  incredible  story.  But  here  we  have  a  tenth  century 
corroboration  of  at  least  a  part  of  it. 

These  entries  all  point  to  the  monastery  of  Glastonbury,  in 
the  diocese  of  Wells,  as  the  place  where  the  Kalendar  of  the 
Leofric  Missal  was  written. 

None  of  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  the  Leofric  Missal  are 
more  interesting  than  the  entries  of  manumissions  of  slaves 
which  occur  on  five  different  pages  of  the  volume  (ff.  1  ab. ; 
8  ab. ;  377  b.)  Some  of  them  have  been  published  more  than 
once,  the  most  accessible  and  correct  text  being  given  in  Haddan 
and  Stubbs’  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents,  i.  688-690. 
Others,  of  which  a  photograph  is  now  exhibited,  have  been 
printed  but  once,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Davidson,  by  way  of  Appendix 
to  a  Paper  on  Anglo-Saxon  Boundaries,  in  vol.  viii.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  &c.,  1876,  p.  417.  The  text — which,  it  will 
be  seen,  contains  some  additions  to  as  well  as  variations  from 
Mr.  Davidson’s  readings — runs  as  follows : — 

*  freode  buna  set  ocmund  tune  on  mides  sumeres  messe 

euen  for  J?on  *  7  for  ]?a  *  *  on  feower  wegas  on  brunes 

gewitnesse  messe  preostes  7  an  ealra  |?sera  preosta. 

f  Birhtric  freode  hroda  set  curi  tune  on  sum  *  *  ofer 

pentecostenes  messe  daig  on  *  b  *  *  *  preosta  *  *  * 

ealra  para  hyred  preosta  7  on  *  p reostes. 

f  pys  sint  J>ara  manna  naman  be  man  freode  for  ordgar  set 
bradan  stane  ba  he  laeg  on  adle.  f  ys  eynsie  fram  liwtune  7 
godcild  of  lamburnan  7  leofric  of  swuran  tune  dola  wines  sunu 
7  eadsige  of  cyric  forda  7  selfgyj?  of  boc  lande  7  smala  of 
ocmund  tune  7  wifman  of  brada  stane  7  byrhflaed  of  tref  meu 
tune  7  aelflsed  of  clymes  tune  on  wynstanes  ge  wytnysse  msesse 
preostes  7  on  wulfsies  set  lamburnan  7  on  eallra  J?ara  hired 
preosta-  7  selfgyb  of  swuran  tune  7  j?ser  his  to  ge  witnysse 
eynsie  p reost  7  goda  p reost  7  selfric  p reost  be  ]fis  ge  wryt  wrat 
pis  was  set  borslea  ge  don  for  ordgar. 

f  Eadgifu  gefreode  iElfgibe  birhsies  dohtor  hlaf  bryttan  set 
borslea  on  feower  wegas-  on  wynstanes  gewittnesse  msesse 

*  See  Hearne,  Adami  de  Domerham,-  Hist.  p.  29.  Compare  W.  of  Malmsb. 
Gesta  Pontif.  p.  198.  (Rolls  Series.) 
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p reostes  7  on  goda  y>reostes  7  on  cynstanes  goda  suna*  7  on  afan* 
birhtric  gefreode  seffan  set  cnrritune  on  brunes  gewitnesse  mtesse 
preostes  7  on  wynstanes  p reostes  7  and  on  ealra  ]?tera  hyred 
p reosta. 

f  Eadgyfu  gefreode  loofnme  set  curri  tune  for  ordgar  on 
brunes  gewittncsse  messe  preostes  7  011  ealra  p>sera  hyred 
preosta. 

f  Byrhtric  gefreode  ribrost  7  hwite  on  middes  wintres  msesse 
dseg  rot  tiwarhel  on  prudes  ge  witnysse  msesse  preost. 

f  Eadgyfu  gefreode  wulfric  on  feower  wegas  Jirim  ucan  ter 
middan  sum  era-  on  gewitnesse  byrhstanes  msesse  preostes*  7  on 
cynstanes  7  on  clerices  ]>e  ]hs  gewrat. 

f  Eadgyfu  gefreode  wulfwunne  on  middes  sumeres  msesse 
dseg  on  wulfno]?es  gewitnysse  msesse  preostes  7  on  ealra  Jisera 
hired  preosta. 

f  Eadgyfu  gefreode  sejielgyfe  wuncildes  wif  on  feower  wegas 
on  middes  sumeres  msesse  sefen  set  brseg-  on  brunes  ge  witnisse 
msesse  p reostes  7  on  wulfno'Ses  msesse  p reostes  7  on  eallra  ]>sera 
hyred  preosta. 

There  is  an  allusion  to  an  occupation  or  office  in  the  1  hlaf 
bryttan  ’  loaf  distributor,  as  a  description  of  c  Birhsie,’  in 
line  17.  Mr.  Davidson  translates  this  phrase  by  the  word 
i  steward.  ’ 

We  have  proof  in  this  page  of  the  existence  in  Great  Britain 
of  a  custom  unevidenced  hitherto  by  any  other  Anglo-Saxon 
documents,  of  manumitting  slaves  at  places  where  four  cross 
roads  meet.  The  expression  ‘  on  feower  wegas,’  occurs  four 
times.  The  prevalence  of  such  a  custom  in  England  has  been 
inferred  by  Mr.  Kemble  from  its  later  use  in  England,  and  from 
its  use  among  continental  Teutonic  nations ;  *  and  this  extract 
from  the  Leofric  Missal  proves  the  correctness  of  his  inference. 
Publicity  was  secured  f  and  freedom  was  symbolised  by  the 
choice  of  such  a  locality,  and  the  manumission  was  entered,  in 
the  same  way  as  manumissions  made  before  a  high  altar,  in  the 
service-book  of  the  nearest  cathedral  or  important  abbey  church. 

Possibly  other  reasons  were  connected  with  the  choice  of  such 
spots.  Professor  Earle  has  suggested  to  me  that  the  ‘  four  cross 
roads’  was  a  spot  1  sanctified  in  Christian  clays  by  the  erection 
of  the  way-side  cross,  and  therefore  selected  as  a  sacred  spot, 
next  after  the  church  itself ;’  but  it  seems  unnecessary  to  find 

*  Saxons  in  England,  i.  221.  Ed.  1876. 

f  Si  qui  velit  servum  suum  liberum  facere  tradat  ei  vice-comiti  per  manum 
dextram  in  pleno  comitatu,  quietum  ilium  clamare  debet  a  jugo  servitutis  suae 
per  manumissionem,  et  ostendat  ei  liberas  vias  et  port  as,  et  tradat  illi  libera  anna 
et  gladium.  Deinde  liber  homo  efficitur.  Leg.  Guil.  Conq.  iii.  §  15.  Ancient 
Laws  and  Institutes  of  England,  1840,  p.  213. 
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a  Christian  reason  for  a  custom  which  was  probably  older  than, 
and  at  one  time  more  widespread,  than  Christianity  itself.” 

The  Rev.  John  Baron,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  made  the  following 
communications  to  the  Society  : — 

1.  Drawing  of  an  old  Chest,  said  to  be  of  white  cedar,  the 
property  of  Dr.  Slade  King,  of  Ilfracombe,  intended  to  hold 
wedding  trousseau,  &c.  Dimensions  of  chest :  6  feet  long,  3  feet 
high,  2  feet  6  inches  from  front  to  back.  On  the  front  were 
rude  delineations  of  a  man  and  woman,  in  Portuguese  costume 
of  about  1500,  with  the  letters  E.  C.  and  D.  C.  probably  indi¬ 
cating  initials.  The  man  holds  a  sprig  in  his  right  hand.  On 
this  front  is  also  incised  an  inscription,  apparently  in  old  Portu¬ 
guese.  The  lettei’s  are, 

O  PRAZER  DE  DS  VIVE  EL  E  SVA  MOLHERE 
SEYS  FILHOS  E  FILHAS  •  SITRA  (for  CINTRA). 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Major,  F.S.A., 
and  of  Captain  da  Fonseca  Yaz,  of  the  Portuguese  Embassy,  for  a 
translation  of  this  inscription.  The  owner  of  the  box,  a  resident 
at  Cintra — as  the  last  word  implies — records  his  prosperity  in 
the  following  words  : — u  In  or  by  the  pleasure  of  God,  he  lives 
and  his  wife,  his  sons  and  daughters.”  Dr.  F.  Simoes,  of  the 
University  of  Coimbra,  assigns  to  the  box  the  date  of  King 
Manuel,  i.e.  1500  circiter.  The  sprig  may  be  intended  for  an 
olive  branch.  The  lock  is  a  massive  and  interesting  piece  of  iron¬ 
work.  The  front  of  the  cover  is  ornamented  with  an  incised  pat- 
ternsix  times  repeated,  with  equal  intervening  spaces,  and  the  top 
edge  of  the  chest  is  incised  with  a  double  line  of  doves  all  round. 

2.  A  manuscript  Treatise  on  Stenography. 

This  little  treatise  is  complete  and  intelligible.  I  venture 
to  assign  it  to  about  a.d.  1600,  or  a  little  later  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  the  First.  I  note  the  use  of  “  his  ”  and  “  its  ”  as 
concurrent  forms,  as  in  the  English  Bible  of  1611.  About  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  first  regular  alphabet  for 
stenography  was  invented  and  published 
man  named  Willis. 

This  name  seems  to  correspond  with  J.  Will  on  the  title  page. 
Probably  printed  copies  and  other  MSS.  may  exist.  This  MS. 
is  of  some  historical  and  philological  interest.  For  practical 
purposes  of  reporting,  &c.,  it  is  quite  superseded  by  later 
works  on  stenography  and  phonography.  It  is  bound  in  vellum 
in  a  thin  little  volume  4  inches  by  3f  inches.  The  bits  of 
parchment  used  in  the  binding  are  from  a  fine  old  MS.  of  a 
Latin  Psalter  and  contain  portions  of  Ps.  cxix.,  according  to  the 
numbering  of  the  English  Bible,  Ps.  cxviii.,  Vulgate. 


by  an  English  gentle- 
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Dr.  Baron  also  communicated  a  Paper  on  the  Church  of 
Maningforcl  Bruce,  Wilts,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ab¬ 
stract  : — 

u  The  parish  is  called  Maningford  St.  Peter  in  the  Taxation  of 
Pope  Nicholas,  A.d.  1291,  and  received  its  later  surname  of 
Bruce  from  the  family  of  Braose  or  Brewes,  who  were  lords  of 
the  manor  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  early  features  of  this  little  Romanesque  church  may  be 

ranged  under  the  following  heads. 

©  © 

t .  The  ground  plan.  The  church  would  ordinarily  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  consisting  of  apse,  chancel,  and  nave. 

Dr.  Baron  suggested  that  the  Greek  names,  Bema,  Choros, 
and  Naos  would  be  more  exactly  descriptive.  The  walls  are  3 
feet  6  inches  thick,  and  there  are  no  aisles  or  buttresses. 

It  was  alleged  that  for  the  illustration  of  our  small  apsidal 
churches,  whether  Saxon  or  early  Norman  we  ought  to  look 
not  so  much  to  the  basilican  churches  of  Italy  or  the  Halls  of 
Justice,  supposed  to  be  their  origin,  as  to  Eastern  and  primitive 
churches,  which  have  indeed  an  apse  or  round  end  containing 
the  Bema,  but  are  not  generally  dromical,  that  is,  in  the  form 
of  an  extended  oblong  parallelogram.* * * §  Basilica,  as  a  name  for 
a  church,  did  not  prevail  in  the  East,  but  in  Italy  and  some 
parts  of  the  Wcst.f 

The  main  point  insisted  on  in  connexion  with  the  ground 
plan  was  the  remarkable  provision  for  Prothesis  and  Diaconicon 
in  Manningford  Bruce  Church  as  in  primitive  churches 
described  by  Bingham ;  $  in  the  church  of  St.  Mellon,  said  to 
be  of  the  third  century,  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Gervais  at  Rouen,  § 
and  in  the  early  Norman  church  of  Kilpeck  near  Hereford.  |] 

This  arrangement  cannot  strictly  be  called  Greek,  because 
the  recesses  are  not  on  the  Bema,  but  in  what  is  apparently  the 
Choros,  but  it  registers  an  early  variation  of  the  Latin  Church 
from  the  Greek  usage  which  prevailed  generally  in  the  West 
till  some  way  on  in  the  third  century.il 

*  “  All  contemporary  writers  state  that  all  the  larger  churches  built  by  Con¬ 
stantine  were  in  the  form  of  a  stadium  (Spofump  axnfiaTi),  that  is  to  say,  oblong.” 
Texier,  Byzantine  Architecture,  p.  12  ;  cf.  ibid.  pp.  64,  128,  147.  For  various 
forms  of  Eastern  churches,  see  also  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church,  vol.  i. 
passim. 

f  A eiTovpyaci],  Popnrurrig,  33,  ty  ’AOpvaig,  1869. 

J  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl.  bk.  viii.  ch.  3,  sect.  1  and  4  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  396,  400. 
Bond.  Straker,  1843. 

§  Cotman,  pi.  liii. 

|'|  See  Ground  plan  in  Gent.  Mag.  1833.  Part.  i.  p.  393.  Also  Fosbroke’s 
Encyclopaedia,  pp.  115, 1061.  Lond.  1840. 

See  Milman’s  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  i.  ch.  1,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 
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It  was  stated  as  a  fact  obvious  upon  the  comparison  of  early 
ground  plans  that  the  triplication  of  the  apse  which  began  early 
in  the  East  as  well  as  the  West,  and  which  is  indicated  in  his¬ 
torical  ground  plans  of  Canterbury,*  York,f  and  other  English 
churches,  arose  from  a  desire  to  do  honour  to  the  Prothesis  and 
Diaconieon  in  subordination  to  the  Holy  Table,  or  the  High 
Altar  as  it  came  to  be  called  in  the  West.f 

2.  The  herring-bone  arrangement  of  the  flints  of  the  external 
masonry  with  very  coarse  joints.  This  was  probably  done  for 
constructional  convenience  rather  than  ornament,  and  the  plaster 
now  stripped  oflf  may  have  been  coeval  with  the  work. 

3.  The  height  of  the  walls  and  doors  in  proportion  to  the 
smallness  of  the  building. 

4.  The  smallness  of  the  original  round-headed  windows,  and 
the  height  at  which  they  are  placed  above  the  floor  level,  that  is 
to  say  in  what  may  be  called  the  second  stages  of  the  walls. 

Respecting  these  two  last-named  features  much  stress  was 
laid  on  a  tenth-century  drawing  of  a  church  in  Mr.  Gage’s 
Paper  on  Anglo-Saxon  Ceremonial,  Archaeologia  vol.  xxv. 

5.  The  absence  of  chevron  or  other  ornament  in  the  stone¬ 
work. 

6.  The  space  at  the  east  end  devoid  of  window,  but  lighted 
by  a  window  on  each  side,  apparently  arranged  for  a  painting 
of  the  Majesty,  or  some  such  devotional  subject  as  the  figure  of 
the  Saviour  between  two  angels  discovered  in  the  pre-Norman 
apse  of  Swyncumbe  Church,  Oxon.  about  a.d.  1845,  and 
described  in  Napier’s  Hist,  of  Ewelme  and  Swyncumbe, 
privately  printed.  The  original  apsidal  church  of  St.  Aldhelm, 
Bishopstrow,  Wilts,  had  a  similar  arrangement^ 

7.  Three  apparently  consecration  crosses,  painted  on  the 
plaster  at  the  east  end,  inside  the  apse.  These  are  plain  red 
crosses,  enclosed  in  quatrefoils  surrounded  by  a  double  circle. 
They  are  placed  about  7  feet  from  the  floor,  curiously  coinciding 
with  the  height  mentioned  in  Mr.  Smirlte’s  letter  appended  to 
Mr.  Gage’s  Paper,  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxv. 

8.  Some  slight  remains  of  a  painting  over  the  north  door, 
hopelessly  defaced,  but  apparently  similar  in  style  to  pictures  in 
the  Utrecht  Psalter. 

From  these  features  as  an  aggregate  it  was  conjectured  that 
the  church  .was  of  the  tenth  century,  about  the  time  of  St.  Odo, 
the  Dane,  who  became  Bishop  of  Wiltshire  a.d.  926,  having 

*  Architect.  Hist,  of  Cant.  Cath.  Willis,  p.  39.  London,  Longman,  1845. 

f  See  five  historical  block  plans  of  York  Cathedral,  Proceedings  of  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Institute.  York  volume.  Lond.  1848. 

j  Compare  Bingham  as  above  ;  and  ground  plan  of  Mosque  Eski  Djouma, 
Ancient  Assembly.  Texier,  pi.  xlii.  and  p.  147. 

§  See  the  Ground  plan,  Hoare’s  Wilts,  Hundred  of  Warminster,  p.  74. 
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his  See  at  Ramsbury,  12  miles  from  Manningford,  wlio  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  942  and  died  959. * 

He  was  an  accomplished  Greek  as  well  as  Latin  scholar,  f 
and  a  special  admirer  of  loftiness  in  church  building.”  J 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  December  15th,  1881. 

H.  S.  MILMAN,  Esq.,  Director,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Author  The  Persecution  under  Elizabeth.  A  Paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Historical  Society,  and  printed  in  Yol.  ix.  of  the  Society’s  Transac¬ 
tions.  By  John  H.  Chapman,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Printed  for  Private  Circula¬ 
tion.  4to.  London,  1881. 

From  C.  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  : — Kearsley’s  Six-Penny 
Tax  Tables,  improved,  consolidated,  and  newly-arranged.  Including  all  the 
Taxes  imposed  in  the  year  1791.  12mo.  London,  1791. 

From  the  Author  : — Historical  Handbook  to  Loughborough.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
G.  Dimock  Fletcher,  M.A.  8vo.  Loughborough,  1881. 

From  the  Buckinghamshire  Archaeological  Society  : — Records  of  Buckingham¬ 
shire.  No.  4.  Yol.  v.  Svo.  Aylesbury,  1881. 

From  the  Author  :  —The  Armorial  Bearings  existing  in  the  churches  of  Pres¬ 
cot,  Wigan,  and  Liverpool,  in  the  year  JMDXC.,  with  explanatory  Notes.  By 
J.  Paul  Rylands,  F.S.A.  Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Historic 
Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  8vo.  Liverpool,  1881. 

From  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vienna.  (Philosophisch-Historische 
Classe)  : — 

1.  Denkschriften.  xxxi.  Band.  4to.  Vienna,  1881. 

2.  Sitzungsberichte.  xcvii.  Band,  und  xcviii.  Band.  Heft  1-2.  Svo. 
Vienna,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — Excerpta  e  Compoto  Thesaurarkc  Monasterii  Sancti  Augus¬ 
tin!  extra  muros  Cantuariae  A.D.  1432.  Accedunt  Compoti  quidam  Willielmi 
Chert,  Custodis  Collegii  Cautuariensis  Oxonise,  A.D.  1395-6-7.  [By  R.  C. 
Hussey,  Esq.,  F.S.A.]  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  National  Institute  of  France,  Academy  of  Inscriptions: — Comptes 
Rendus  des  Seances  de  l’annee  1881.  Quatrieme  Serie.  Tome  ix.  Bulletiu 
de  Juillet-Aout-Septembre.  Svo.  Paris,  1881. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  Election  of  Fellows  on 
Monday,  January  12,  1882,  and  a  List  was  read  of  Candidates 
to  be  balloted  for. 

*  Fasti  Eccl.  Sar.  By  W.  H.  Jones,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  pp.  36,  76.  Salisbury, 
Brown,  1879. 

f  Osbernus  de  Vita  Odonis,  Arch.  Cant.  Wharton’s  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p.  79. 
j  Willis’s  Canterbury,  p.  3.  London,  Longman,  1845. 
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Edward  Lawford,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the 
following  Notes  on  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities  from  Leighton  Buz¬ 
zard,  which  he  has  since  presented  to  the  British  Museum : — 

u  I  have  the  honour  to  bring  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
a  few  specimens  of  sepulchral  remains,  turned  up  from  a  sand¬ 
pit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leighton  Buzzard.  Some  thirty 
years  ago  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  about  a  mile  distant  from 
this  town,  on  the  north  side,  was  enclosed  and  brought  into 
cultivation,  known  by  the  name  of  Leighton  Heath  ;  on  it  were 
two  well-marked  tumuli,  circular  in  form,  surrounded  by  a 
trench,  resembling  the  well-known  tumuli  on  Salisbury  Plain. 
The  spot  was  wild,  as  such  places  usually  were,  and  covered  by 
gorse  and  wild  heather. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  above-named  tumuli  it 
seems  there  was  a  cemetery  where  cremation  was  practised; 
several  burial-urns  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type — hand-made,  of 
dark-coloured  clay,  globular,  and  not  well  baked — were  found  ; 
some  were  plain,  others  had  projecting  bosses  on  the  side,  with 
zig-zag  patterns,  interspersed  with  dots  and  circular  lines. 
Several  of  these  contained  human  bones  imperfectly  calcined, 
so  that  the  fragments  could  be  easily  recognised  by  the  osteo¬ 
logist.  One  small  specimen  of  this  pottery  is  exhibited,  selected 
as  an  example  of  the  ornamentation  spoken  of  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  as  the  1  Thumb-nail  ornamentation.’ 

In  1880  some  men  were  employed  in  digging  sand  in  this 
locality,  as  it  required  sifting  to  render  it  fit  for  a  brick -yard  ; 
during  their  work  some  iron  or  bronze  relics  were  discovered — 
first,  an  Anglo-Saxon  saucer-shaped  circular  fibula,  resembling 
those  met  with  in  the  barrows  of  Oxfordshire  and  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  measuring  If  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  bronze, 
deeply  concave,  with  an  elevated  central  boss,  and  plated 
with  gold,  surrounded  by  semi-circles,  forming  a  five-pointed 
star.* 

An  Anglo-Saxon  fibula  of  bronze,  of  ordinary  type,  small, 
measuring  inches.! 

An  Anglo-Saxon  perforated  rock-crystal  bead,  flattened  at 
the  ends,  and  about  ^  inch  in  diameter.” 


Walter  Money,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  the  following  objects 
through  Augustus  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  Y.P. : — 

1.  A  flat  Iron  Sword  of  Scandinavian  type,  found  with  several 

*  A  very  similar  fibula  from  Fairford  is  engraved  in  Akerman’s  Pagan 
Saxondom,  pi.  xix.  fig.  S. 

t  Compare  one  found  near  Rugby,  Akerman’s  Pagan  Saxondum,  pi.  xviii. 
fig- 
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others  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  Litfey  during  the 
progress  of  some  drainage  works  at  Dublin.  Dimensions  :  Total 
length  from  point  to  pommel,  2  feet  1 1  inches  ;  length  of  blade, 
2  feet  54  inches  ;  width  of  blade  in  its  broadest  part  (next  the 
hilt),  2  inches;  length  of  hilt  from  end  to  end,  4  inches,  width, 
£  inch ;  length  of  hilt-plate,  3§  inches ;  the  pommel  may  be 
described  as  in  the  shape  of  a  cocked-hat,  l£  inch  high.  A 
sword  of  somewhat  similar  type  is  figured  in  Worsaae’s  Afbild- 
ninger,  p.  97,  fig.  383. 

2.  A  circular  Seal  of  brass,  If  inch  in  diameter.  It  was  dug 
up  by  a  labouring  man  on  Wash  Common,  the  site  of  the  first 
battle  of  Newbury,  September  20,  1643.  The  device  was  a 
skeleton  holding  in  the  right  hand  a  knife ;  on  the  skeleton’s 
left,  on  a  level  with  the  knee,  was  an  hour-glass.  The  legend 
round  the  seal  ran  as  follows : — 

THE  SOCIETY  AND  LOYALTY  OF  CHIRURGEONS  HALL  LONDON. 

This  is  probably  the  seal  of  some  club  connected  with  the 
Barbers’  and  Surgeons’  Company.  Mr.  Money  was  of  opinion 
that  the  fact  of  its  being  found  on  the  field  of  Newbury  might 
be  accounted  for  by  the  following  passage  in  the  Mercurius 
Rusticus  of  September  21,  1643,  the  day  after  the  battle  :  u  The 
Rebels  were  forced  to  leave  behind  them  very  many  Chirurgeon’s 
chests  full  of  Medicaments.” 

Mr.  Evans  observed  that  swords  of  a  very  similar  type  were 
met  with  among  Saxon  antiquities. 

J.  H.  Middleton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  communicated  the  following  Notes  on  a  recent  dis¬ 
covery  in  Berkeley  Church,  Gloucestershire  : — 

“  In  August  1881,  when  a  new  reredos  presented  to  the  Church 
of  the  B.  V.  Mary  at  Berkeley  was  being  fixed,  the  mason  em¬ 
ployed  made  the  following  discovery  in  the  east  wall  of  the 
chancel,  behind  the  place  where  the  high  altar  once  stood. 

About  4  feet  above  the  altar  step,  and  4  feet  south  of  the  centre, 
there  was  a  cavity  in  the  wall  about  6  inches  high,  6  inches 
wide,  and  18  inches  deep. 

The  mouth  of  this  was  filled  up  by  a  tightly-fitting  stone. 
The  inside  of  the  cavity  was  formed  of  dressed  stone,  and  had 
apparently  been  built  with  the  wall. 

When  the  seal-stoue  was  taken  out  a  human  bone — the  radius 
of  an  arm — was  found  lying  in  the  hole  on  a  quantity  of  brown 
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dust.  The  bone,  which  was  quite  clean,  was  stained -of  a  dull 
reddish  colour.  Another  similar  cavity  was  found,  nearer  to 
the  centre,  and  rather  higher  above  the  altar,  but  nothing  was 
found  in  it. 

The  old  stone  reredos,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  had  been  fixed  against  the  east  wall  so  as  to 
hide  the  seal-stones  of  these  cavities. 

Small  portions  of  this  reredos  were  discovered  in  situ  by  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  some  years  ago.  This  makes  it  almost 
certain  that  the  formation  of  these  cavities  and  the  depositing  of 
the  bone  in  one  of  them  was  at  least  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  spite  of  its  position  in  the  east  wall  it  is,  I  think,  possible 
that  this  bone  was  the  relic,  which,  according  to  the  rubrics,  had 
to  be  placed  in  the  altar  at  its  consecration. 

According  to  Egbert’s  Pontifical  of  the  eighth  century  (Sur¬ 
tees  Soc.  vol.  27),  the  relics  were  to  be  placed  in  a  1  confessio ,’ 
or  cavity  formed  in  the  solid  base  of  the  altar.  The  mensa  or 
slab  being  afterwards  put  in  its  place  on  the  top. 

‘Venientes  autem  ante  altare,  et  extenso  velo  inter  eos  et 
populum,  facit  episcopus  crueem  de  sancto  chrismate  intus  in 
confessione,  in  medio  ubi  ponendse  sunt  reliquiae,  et  per  iiij 
angulos  ipsius  ita  dicendo  :  In  nomine,  &c . 

Deinde  ponit  tres  portiones  corporis  Domini  intus  in  confes¬ 
sione,  et  tres  de  incenso,  et  recluduntur  intus  reliquie,  canentes, 
sub  altare,  &c.  .... 

Et  benedicat  tabulam  altaris,  que  tamen  tabula  prius  lota  erit 
ex  aqua  sacrata.’ 

The  bishop  then  blesses  the  altar-slab — 

‘  Deinde  ponatur  tabula  desuper,  id  est,  mensa  altaris,  et 
lineatur  calce,  et  dicat  hanc  orationem.  Deus  qui  omni,  &c.  .  .  .’ 

Later  Pontificals  seem  to  provide  for  the  relics  being  put  in 
their  place  after  the  mensa  was  fixed.  The  hole  in  which  they 
were  placed  (‘  confessio,’  1  sepulchrum,’  or  1  sacra  fossa,’)  was 
then  filled  up  with  a  stone  ( sigillum ).  The  cavity  might  be 
a  sinking  in  the  middle  of  the  mensa,  examples  of  which  exist 
at  the  cathedrals  of  Norwich  and  St.  David’s,  or  it  might  be  in 
the  solid  base  of  the  altar,  with  an  opening  to  the  front,  of  which 
there  are  examples  at  Jervaulx  and  Grantham  Abbeys.  (See 
Proceedings  of  the  Norfolk  Arch.  Soc.  viii.  87.) 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  rule  about  the  inclusion  of 
relics  was  not  in  later  times  always  observed.  And  many 
existing  altars,  such  as  that  in  the  gallery  of  the  Lady  Chapel 
in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  and  the  one  in  Forthampton  Church, 
near  Tewkesbury,  which  have  neither  a  solid  base  nor  a  cavity 
in  the  mensa,  seem  to  have  no  possible  place  where  the  relics 
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could  be  concealed.  The  phrase  1  si  reliquie  debeant  includi’ 
occurs  in  many  Pontificals. 

One  in  the  British  Museum,  a  fine  fifteenth-century  MS. 
(Bans.  451,  f.  137),  gives  the  reasons  for  this  omission: — 
‘  Sciendum  est  quod  variis  modis  recluduntur  reliquie  infra 
altare.  Licet  istis  temporibus  lioc  raro  fiat  propter  reliquarum 
antiquarum  paucitatem  et  novorum  sanctorum  raram  canoniza- 
tionem.’ 

The  same  MS.  has  a  very  interesting  illuminated  capital 
showing  a  bishop  about  to  place  the  relics  in  their  cavity.  He 
stands  in  front  of  an  altar,  wearing  a  mitre,  blue  cope  lined 
with  red,  green  tunicle  and  white  alb,  Avith  gold  apparels ;  he 
holds  in  his  left  hand  a  crozier,  and  in  his  right  a  small  gold 
box,  for  which  a  hole  is  cut  in  the  front  edge  of  the  altar  slab. 

Further  on  the  rubric  describes  the  cavity  thus: — i  Sancta 
quadrata  fossa  in  altari,  usque  medium  apertura  patenta  ante 
a  cl  retro,  vel  a  latere ;  ita  quod  possit  claudi  cum  tabula  lapidea 
bene  linita  et  cementata.’  * 

The  fact  of  there  being  so  many  different  ways  of  shutting  up 
relics  at  the  consecration  of  an  altar  makes  it  appear  possible 
that  sometimes  the  cavity  for  them  was  made,  not  in  the  altar 
but  in  the  wall  behind  it,  and  that  this  method  was  employed  at 
Berkeley  Church.” 

Of.  L.  GrOMME,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  Paper  on  u  The  Communal 
Habitations  of  Primitive  Communities.”  Dealing  first  Avith  the 
structural  remains  of  early  habitations,  Mr.  Gromme  pointed  out 
that  the  beehive  houses  in  Scotland  and  the  hut-circles  in  Eng¬ 
land  were  very  often  grouped  together  in  clusters  of  three, 
four,  or  five  huts,  and  comparing  these  Avith  the  group-habita¬ 
tions  of  India  as  described  by  Sir  John  Phear  and  other  autho¬ 
rities,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  Avas  that  the  group-huts  of 
Britain  Avere  occupied  by  the  family  community  as  known  to 
primitive  politics.  One  important  fact  with  reference  to  the 
habitations  of  early  man  Avas  that  they  Avere  built  by  the  whole 
community  and  not  by  the  individual,  as  shewn  by  many 
examples  of  the  custom  in  India.  Now,  curious  and  primitive 
as  this  custom  undoubtedly  is,  Mr.  Gomme  gave  tAvo  examples 
of  its  survival  in  Britain,  one  at  Dornock,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
where  all  the  cottages  are  built  of  straAV  and  clay  by  the  Avhole 
community,  and  the  other  a  manorial  custom  in  Lancashire  and 
some  parts  of  Cumberland,  where  upon  a  tenant  getting  married 

*  According  to  the  Canon  given  in  Lyndwood’s  Frovinciale  Anglia:,  the  cavity 
of  an  altar  might  be  used  for  the  reception  of  worn-out  corporals,  and  in  his 
gloss  the  writer  protests  against  the  practice  (quoted  above  from  Egbert’s  Fonti- 
fical)  of  sealing  up  a  portion  of  the  host  with  the  altar  relics.  Faris  edition  of 
1501,  fol.  135-2. 
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the  lord  is  compelled  to  grant  a  piece  of  land  whereon  the  com¬ 
munity  build  a  hut  of  wood  and  clay  for  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom.  Mr.  Gomme  then  pointed  out  that  these  two  pieces  of 
evidence  of  the  communal  habitation  of  primitive  communities 
were  traceable  into  savage  society,  and  detailed  many  instances 
of  both  the  group  habitation  and  the  communal  building  among 
New  Zealanders,  Savu  Islanders,  Columbian  Indians,  and  other 
tribes.  Finally,  Mr.  Gomme  pointed  out  that  the  group  habita¬ 
tions  occupied  by  family  communities  merged  into  the  one  large 
building  occupied  by  the  whole  village  as  among  the  Dayaks  of 
Borneo,  some  tribes  of  Central  America,  and  others. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  January  12th,  1882. 

HENRY  REEYE,  Esq.,  C.B.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  East  India  Association : — Journal  No.  3.  Volume  xiii.  8vo.  London, 
1881. 

From  the  Author: — Hand-Book  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Fin  Barre. 
Cork.  With  engravings  and  ground  plan.  By  Richard  Caulfield,  LL.D. 
F.S.A.  8vo.  Cork,  1881. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association: — Archaeologia  Cambrensis. 
Fourth  Series.  No.  48.  (Vol.  xii.)  October.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland: — The 
Journal.  Vol.  v. — Fourth  Series.  April.  No.  46.  8vo.  Dublin,  1881. 

From  the  Council  of  the  Art  Union  of  London: — Report  for  the  year  1881. 
With  List  of  Members.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Compiler,  C.  T.  Gatty,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — Catalogue  of  the  Loan  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Prehistoric  Antiquities  and  Ethnography.  Held  at  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery,  Liverpool,  May,  1880.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London: — The  Numismatic  Chronicle.  Third 
Series.  Vol.  i.  No.  3.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.S.A.: — 

1.  The  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies.  Vol.  ii.  No.  2.  Text  and  Plates. 
2  vols.  Fol.  and  8vo.  London,  1881. 

2.  I. — First  Aid  to  the  Injured.  The  St.  John  Ambulance  Association:  its 
aim  and  objects.  By  Major  Francis  Duncan,  R.A.,  LL.D.  8vo.  London, 
1881. 

II. — The  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England,  and  the  St.  John 
Ambulance  Association.  Compiled  by  Captain  Gildea.  8vo.  London, 
1881. 
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From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  Morinie: — 

1.  Memoires.  Tome  xvii.  8vo.  Saint-Omer.  1881. 

2.  Bulletin  Historique.  Trentieme  Annue.  Nouvelle  Seric. — 119°  Liv- 
raison.  8vo.  Saint-Omer,  1881. 

From  the  Commission  for  Antiquities  of  the  Seine-Inf erieure: — Bulletin.  Tome 
v. — lro  Livraison.  8vo.  llouen,  1880. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  the  Department  of  Constantine: — Recueil 
des  Notices  et  Memoires.  10e  Volume  de  la-Dcuxieme  Serie.  20mc  Vol.  de 
la  Collection.  1879 — 1880.  8vo.  Constantine,  1881. 

From  the  Editor: — The  Athenaeum.  2  vols.  4to.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Editor,  George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.: — The  Builder.  Vols. 
xl.  and  xli.  Folio.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Proprietors,  Messrs  Virtue  &  Co.: — The  Art  Journal.  New  Series. 
4to.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Editor:— Notes  and  Queries.  Vols.  iii.  and  iv.  6th  Series.  4to. 
London,  1881. 

From  the  Society  of  Arts: — Their  Journal.  Vol.  xxix.  Jan.  7,  to  vol.  xxx. 
Dec.  30,  1881.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Photographic  Society. — The  Journal  and  Transactions.  New  Series 
Vol.  v.  No.  4,  to  vol.  vi.  No.  3.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

This  being  an  Evening  appointed  for  the  Ballot  no  papers 
were  read,  but  some  drawings,  photographs,  and  coloured  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Irish  objects  of  art  and  antiquity  were  on  view,  having 
been  presented  by  Miss  Margaret  Stokes,  by  whom  many  of  the 
drawings  were  executed,  and  to  whom  a  Special  Vote  of  Thanks 
was  awarded. 

The  following  Resolution  of  the  Council,  December  20,  1881, 
on  the  death  of  G.  E.  Street,  Esq.,  II. A.,  F.S.A.,  was  laid 
before  the  Meeting,  and  elicited  the  cordial  concurrence  of  all 
present : — 

u  The  Council  having  learned  this  day  with  profound  regret 
the  death  of  Mr.  George  Edmund  Street,  F.S.A.,  R.A.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  request  the  Secretary 
to  convey  to  his  son,  Mr.  Arthur  Edmund  Street,  and  through 
him  to  other  members  of  the  family,  the  assurance  of  their  sin¬ 
cere  condolence,  and  of  their  not  less  sincere  conviction  that  in 
him  the  arts  and  architecture  of  this  country  have  lost  one  of 
their  most  distinguished  representatives.” 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8‘45  p.m.,  and  closed  at  9’30  p.m.,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected  : — 

Rev.  Robert  Scott  Mylne. 

Owen  Roberts,  Esq. 

Rev.  Frederick  Edward  Warren,  B.D. 

Samuel  Taylor  Rigge,  Esq. 

Rev.  Ralph  Milburn  Blakiston. 
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John  David  Chambers,  Esq. 

John  Ward,  Esq. 

Theodore  Fry,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Robert  Bownas  Mackie,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Rev.  George  Ward. 

William  Henry  Thomas,  Esq. 

Henry  Griffith,  Esq. 

Frederick  George  Hilton  Price,  Esq. 
Henry  Seaton  Harland,  Esq. 

Rev.  Thomas  Calvert. 

Charles  Hercules  Read,  Esq. 


Thursday,  January  19th,  1882. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 


From  the  Royal  Library  of  Munich: — Catalogus  Codicum  Manu  Scriptorum 
Bibliothecae  Regiae  Monacensis.  Tomi  iv.  pars  iv.  Codices  Latinos 
continens.  8vo.  Munich,  1881. 

From  the  Koval  Society : — Proceedings.  Vol,  xxxiii.  No.  216.  8vo.  London, 

1881. 

From  E.  H.  Sieveking,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A.: — 

1.  Literarum  Universitati  anno  mcccclxxvii  Upsaliae  conditae  de  Die 
Festa  post  quadringentos  annos  elapsos  nonis  Septembribus  A.C.  celebranda 
pie  gratulantur  C.  Russwurm  et  E.  de  Nottbeck.  8vo.  Kevel,  1877. 

2.  Die  Fahnenweihe  zu  Reval.  Scenen  aus  der  Geschichte  Ehstlands  1601. 
[C.  Russwurm.]  8vo. 

3.  Nachrichten  fiber  Balthasar  Eussow.  Yon  C.  Russwurm.  8vo.  Revel, 
1881. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society: — Proceedings.  Vol.  iv.  No.  1.  January. 
8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: — The  Journal. 
Vol.  x.  No.  4  [completing  vol.  x.],  and  vol.  xi.  Nos.  1  and  2.  8vo. 
London,  1881. 

From  the  Author: — The  Church- Wardens’ Account  Book  for  the  Parish  of  St. 
Giles,  Reading.  Transcribed  from  the  Manuscript  by  W.  L.  Nash.  Part  i. 
(1518— -46).  4to.  Reading.  1881. 

From  the  Editor: — The  Church  Builder.  No.  ix.  New  Issue.  January.  8vo. 
London,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The 
Archaeological  Journal.  No.  148-A.  [Completing  vol.  xxxvii.]  8vo. 
London,  1880. 

From  the  Rev.  B.  II.  Blacker,  M. A.  :— Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries. 
Part  xiii.  January.  8vo.  London,  1882. 
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From  the  Editor,  M.  Francois  Morand  : — Chronique  de  Jean  Le  Fevre,  Seigneur 
de  Saint-Henry,  transcrite  d’un  Manuscrit  appartenant  a  la  Bibliotkeque  de 
Boulogne-sur-mer,  et  publiee  pour  la  Soeiete  de  l’Histoirede  France.  2  vols. 
8vo.  Paris,  1876 — 81. 

From  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society;  — 

1.  Transactions.  Part  xvii.,  Part.  iv.  of  vol.  5.  [Completing  the  vol.] 
Svo.  London,  1881. 

2.  Monken  Hadley.  By  F.  C.  Cass,  M.A.  4to.  Westminster,  1880. 

3.  Index  to  the  History  of  South  Mimms.  4to. 

From  the  Historical  Society  for  Lower  Saxony :  — Zeitschrift,  Jahrgang  1881, 
und  43  Nackricht.  8vo.  Hanover,  1881. 

From  the  British  Archaeological  Association: — The  Journal.  Vol.  xxxvii. 
Part  4.  [Completing  the  vol.]  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society: — Proceed¬ 
ings  during  the  year  1880.  Vol.  xxvi.  (New  Series,  vol.  vi.)  8vo. 
Taunton,  1881. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society,  Agram  (Croatia): — Viestnik  Hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga  Druztva.  Godina  iv.  Br.  i.  8vo.  Zagrebu,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: — The  Journal. 
New  Series.  Vol.  xiv.  Part  i.  Svo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological 
Society: — Transactions.  Part  ii.  Vol.  v.  Svo.  Kendal,  1881. 

The  Rev.  R.  M.  Blakiston,  Henry  Griffith,  Esq.,  F.  G.  H. 
Price,  Esq.,  and  C.  H.  Head,  Esq.,  were  admitted  Fellows. 

J.  H.  Middleton,  Esq.,  exhibited  and  presented  impressions 
of  four  Seals  of  the  city  of  Gloucester. 

G.  E.  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Cardiff,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  exhibited  the  Matrix  of  the 
Seal,  temp.  Edw.  VI.,  for  the  Commissary  of  Arwystley,  some 
remarks  on  which  will  be  found  in  the  next  following  Commu¬ 
nication  on  other  seals  of  the  same  class  exhibited  this  evening. 

J.  C.  Hankinson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  exhibited  the  remainder  of 
the  Collection  of  Matrices  of  Mediaeval  Seals  formed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Tyssen,  fifteen  of  which  had  already  been  exhibited. 
(Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  483,  March  24,  1881). 

The  following  Notes,  descriptive  of  the  entire  Collection,  were 
communicated  on  this  and  the  former  occasion  by  C.  S.  Perceval, 
Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer. 

“  The  collection  of  matrices  *  of  seals  formed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Tyssen,  and  now  belonging  to  his  relative,  Mr.  Hankinson,  con¬ 
sists  of  upwards  of  eighty  specimens.  Of  these,  twenty-two 
or  three  are  certainly  English,  and  deserve  to  be  noticed  in  detail. 
Dividing  these  into  ecclesiastical  and  lay  seals,  we  have  of  the 
former  class  eleven,  and  of  the  latter,  twelve  examples. 

*  Except  where  otherwise  noted,  the  matrices  are  all  of  brass  or  mixed  metal. 
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We  will  begin  with  the  common  seals  of  English  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  which  are  five  in  number. 

1.  Austin  canons  of  Chalcombe  or  Chacombe,  Northampton¬ 
shire. 

Pointed  oval,  2f  inches  long,  with  folding  handle.  Four¬ 
teenth  century.  Figures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  standing  :  above 
is  a  hand  in  benediction  ;  below,  a  kneeling  monk.  Legend,  — 

+  SIGILL’  .  APOSTOLORV  .  PETRI  .  ET  PAYLI  .  DE  . 

CHAYCYMBA. 

The  editors  of  the  Monasticon,  vi.  427,  say  that  a  fragment 
only  of  the  seal,  with  the  commencement  of  the  legend,  sigill’ 
apostol  . . . ,  remains  attached  to  the  Surrender. 

2,  3.  Grey  Friars  of  Dunwich,  Suffolk.  Pointed  oval,  2^ 
inches  long,  a  double  canopy  standing  figure  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  and  kneeling  monk,  from  whose  mouth  the  words,  S* 
W  Ota  p  tttt.  Legend, — 

Siflillu  gathtant  frattu  mtnot’  honetogcg, 

figured  Plate  ii.  to  p.  43,  fig.  10,  of  Gardner’s  Dunwich,  1754, 
then  ‘  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  Tawl,  of  Wymondam.’ 

There  is  a  similar  seal  in  the  collection  of  precisely  the  same 
same  type,  but  only  2  inches  long.  One  of  the  two  may  be 
spurious. 

4.  Seal  of  a  Hospital  of  St.  Leonard,  probably  a  cast.  This 
pointed  oval  seal,  about  2§  inches  long,  has  for  the  subject  two 
saints,  viz.,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  Leonard  as  a  bishop 
standing  in  benediction,  under  a  double  canopy  of  debased 
Gothic,  of  poor  execution.  Beneath  the  principal  subject  the 
field  is  filled  with  masonry. 

Legend  in  debased  Gothic  letter, — 

Stgtllum:  ogpict  (sic)  Set:  Intath(e)  (?) :  kgngijt  ?t 

Were  it  not  that  according  to  Lysons’  Environs  of  London, 
vol.  ii.  the  hospital  at  Knightsbridge,  co.  Middlesex,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  we  might  be  disposed  to  assign  this 
seal  to  that  establishment. 

5.  Seal  ‘  ad  causas ,’  of  the  Abbey  of  Creyke,  in  Norfolk. 

This  matrix  is  of  the  fourteenth-century,  of  the  pointed  oval 

shape,  1^  inch  long.  The  subject  is  the  Annunciation.  Legend, 

S’.  ABBATIS  GT  CONVGNTUS  D6  CR6K6  D6  AUSAS. 

(A  mistake  for  ad  causas ). 

The  matrix  is  of  silver  or  plated.  From  the  circumstance  that 
at  the  back  it  has  a  leaf  pattern  in  relief  identical  with  that  on 
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another  seal  in  the  collection,  to  be  mentioned  farther  on,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  a  cast. 

Of  English  official  seals  of  the  ecclesiastical  class  there  are  in 
all  four,  including  three  examples  of  the  seals  prescribed  temp. 
Edw.  YI.  for  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions. 

The  three  latter  seals  may  be  thus  described  : — 

(1.)  Consistory  Court  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

Brass,  gilt.  Pointed  oval,  3f  inches  long.  Royal  arms ; 
below,  pro  :  EPATV  :  LINCOLN. 

Legend,  sigillvm  :  regiae  :  maiestatis  :  ad  :  cavsas  : 

ECCLESIASTIC  AS. 

This  has  a  similar  handle  to  the  one  of  the  deanery  of 
Sunning,  engraved  in  Archaeologia,  iii.  414. 

(2.)  Consistory  Court  of  Norwich. 

Pointed  oval,  3J  inches  long.  Royal  arms  ;  below,  PRO.  CONS; 
NORWICEN. 

Legend,  +  sigillvm  .  regie  .  maiestatis  .  ad  .  cavsas  . 

ECCLESIASTIC  AS. 

Entirely  without  handle. 

(3.)  Archdeaconry  of  Suffolk. 

Pointed  oval,  3^  inches  long.  Royal  arms ;  below,  PRO  : 
archIno:  svffoghie. 

Legend,  +  sigillv  regiae  maiestatis  ad  cavsas  eccle- 

SIASTICASS  (sic.) 

With  remains  of  hinge  of  the  handle. 

Sir  William  Blackstone,  in  Archaeologia,  iii.  414,  has  con¬ 
clusively  shown  that  the  seals,  of  which  we  have  here  three 
examples,  must  have  been  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Statute  1 
Edw.  YI.  c.  2,  which  ordained  that  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
was  to  be  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  and  that  the  seals 
of  the  several  jurisdictions  were  all  to  bear  the  royal  arms, 
with  the  name  of  the  particular  jurisdiction  in  characters  beneath 
the  arms. 

The  statute  was  soon  after  repealed  (1  Mary,  stat.  ii.  c.  2),  so 
far  as  this  provision  was  concerned.  In  one  instance,  presently 
to  be  mentioned,  and  very  likely  in  others  which  may  hereafter 
come  to  light,  a  statutory  seal  was  used  for  some  time  after  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Edward  V I. 

The  seals  are  of  various  merit  as  to  execution.  They  all  are 
of  the  pointed  oval  form,  though  varying  in  size  from  about  3f- 
to  3  inches  in  length.  All  bear  the  royal  arms,  (quarterly, 
France  modern,  and  England,)  ensigned  with  the  Imperial 
Crown,  and  with  the  crowned  lion  and  dragon  supporters  used 
by  Edward  VI.  and  his  two  sisters,  and  bear  the  legend  sigillvm 
regie  (or  regiae)  majestatis  ad  causas  ecclesiasticas.  In 
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all,  the  name  of  the  jurisdiction  is  in  roman  letters  in  a  cartouche 
under  the  shield. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  matrices  and  original  impres¬ 
sions  of  these  seals  which  at  present  appear  to  be  known 

(I.)  pro  .  ARCHiEPiscoPi  (for  archiepiscopatu)  cant’.  Probably 
for  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury.  A  cast  from  an  original 
impression  is  in  the  Way  Collection. 

(2.)  pro  .  epatv.  (episcopatu)  Lincoln.  For  the  Consistory 
Court  of  Lincoln.  (See  above.) 

(3.)  pro.  cons  :  nokwxcen.  For  the  Consistory  Court  of 
Norwich.  (See  above.) 

(4.)  pro:  epaty  :  wigorym.  For  the  Consistory  Court  of 
Worcester. 

(5.)  PRO  :  COMMISSARIO  :  CONS.  STORTEFORDE  :  LONDON  :  DIOC. 
For  Bishops  Stortford  in  Essex,  where  the  Commissary  of  Essex 
and  Herts  and  the  Consistory  Court  of  London  had  concurrent 
jurisdiction.  This  seal  appears  to  have  been  made  to  serve  both 
jurisdictions.  The  matrix,  according  to  a  note  by  Mr.  Way, 
belonged  to  Mr.  R.  Fitch. 

(6.)  Commissary  of  Bishop  of  Durham  in  Northumberland.  A 
fragment  of  this  seal  is  attached  to  a  probate  of  a  will  dated 
June  17,  1561,  therefore  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  See 
Archaeologia  Allliana,  N.s.  v.  127. 

(7.)  pro  .  archxnatv  .  norff,  For  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Norfolk.  Matrix,  without  handle,  in  the  British  Museum. 

(8.)  pro  :  arching  :  (archidiaeono) :  syffoghie.  For  the  arch¬ 
deacon  (?  archdeaconry)  of  Suffolk.  (See  above.) 

(9.)  SC  A  .  KATERINA  IYXTE  TVRIN  LONDON 

For  the  Royal  Peculiar-  of  St.  Katherine  by  the  Tower  of 
London,  fig.  Ducarel’s  Hist,  of  St.  Katherine’s,  pi.  iv.  and 
Nichols’  History  of  the  same,  plate  facing  p.  11.  The  figure  is 
very  bad. 

(10.)  PRO:  BENDARXI:  de  salle  (legend blundered).  For  pre¬ 
bend  of  Sawley,  in  diocese  of  Lichfield.  See  Proceedings,  2d  S. 
v.  245.  Matrix  exhibited  by  Rev.  S.  Lysons  at  Ironmongers’ 
Hall,  London,  1861.  Catalogue  of  that  Exhibition,  p.  333. 

(11.)  PRO.  PECVLIARI  .  IVRIS’  DE  .  STRATFORDE  APON  .  AYIN. 

For  the  peculiar  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  diocese  of  Worcester. 
Archaeologia,  xxxiv.  438. 

(12.)  pro  :  DECANATV  :  de  .  sonning.  For  peculiar  of  Sunning 
deanery,  Sarum  diocese.  Archaeologia,  iii.  414.  Matrix 
penes  Soa.  Antiq.  Lond.  Brass  with  folding  scroll  handle. 

(13.)  pro  :  comissario  :  arwystley.  For  the  commissary  of 
the  deanery  of  Arwystli,  spelled  also  in  English  fashion 
Arustley,  with  several  unimportant  variants. 
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The  matrix  of  brass,  with  folding  scrolled  handle,  3§-  inches 
long,  which  Mr.  G.  E.  Robinson  has  kindly  allowed  me  to 
exhibit  this  evening,  was  found,  he  tells  me,  several  years  ago 
by  a  4  navigator  ’  engaged  in  drainage  work  near  the  site  of  the 
Black  Friars  of  Cardiff.  The  subject  (the  royal  arms)  and 
the  legend  are  as  already  described. 

The  territory  of  Arwystli,  in  North  Wales,  boasts,  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  an  eponymous  hero,  Arwystl  ( Aristobulus  ?),  son  or 
grandson  of  Cnnedda  Wledig,  a  chief  of  the  Strathclyde 
Britons,  living  about  a.d.  528,  who  inherited  from  his  mother, 
Gwawl,  extensive  possessions  in  North  Wales.*  It  formed  one 
of  the  fifteen  cantrefs  of  Gwynedd,  and  after  the  death  and  for¬ 
feiture  of  Llewelyn  ap  Griffith  (temp.  Edw.  I.)  was  seized  and 
retained  by  Owen  ap  Griffith  ap  Wenwynwyn,  Prince  of 
Powis.  t 

By  the  statute  27  Henry  VIII.  c.  26,  it  was  by  name  included 
in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  then  first  established, J  and  is  now 
represented  by  the  hundred  of  Llanidloes.  § 

The  rural  deanery  of  Arwystli  is  conterminous  with  this 
hundred,  and  includes  Llanidloes  and  six  other  parishes,  which 
occupy  (loosely  speaking)  the  basin  tof  the  upper  Severn  from 
near  its  source  in  Plinlimmon  to  Newtown  in  Montgomeryshire, 
or  thereabouts. 

At  the  present  day  this  deanei'y  is  included  in  the  arch¬ 
deaconry  of  Merioneth  and  diocese  of  Bangor. 

Anciently,  however,  this  was  not  so. 

In  1561,  according  to  a  return  of  that  date,  printed  in  Browne 
Willis’s  Bangor,  pp.  277,  278,  ‘Arustley’  deanery  and  the 
deanery  of  4  Dyffrynclydd,’  co.  Denbigh,  somewhat  similarly 
situated  as  regards  the  body  of  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  were 
in  no  archdeaconry  but  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop. 

A  similar  return,  ||  made  by  Roland  (Merrick),  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  to  the  Privy  Council  in  August  1563,  is  to  the  same 
effect.  The  bishop  says  that  his  diocese  has  three  archdeacon¬ 
ries,  Bangor,  Anglesey,  and  Merioneth,  and  the  rest  of  his 
diocese  contains  two  several  deaneries,  namely,  4  Dyffrenclwyd 
and  Kynmerch,’  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  and  4  Arrustley,’ 

*  Montgom.  Collections  (Powysland  Club),  iv.  13. 

f  Ibid.  i.  252. 

j  For  the  civil  history  of  Arwystli,  the  Montgomeryshire  Collections  of  the 
Powysland  Club,  i.  207,  256  ;  ii.  42-70  ;  and  iii.  29  ;  as  also  the  History  of 
Powys  Faedog,  by  Chevalier  Lloyd  (printed  by  subscription),  i.  75,  et  seq., 
may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

§  It  would  seem  that  the  commot  of  Gwerthrynion  [printed  Gwethronyon  in 
Ruff.  Stats,  at  Large],  thrown  by  the  above-mentioned  statute  into' Radnorshire, 
had  anciently  formed  a  part  of  Arwystli. 

||  MSS.  Hail.  594. 
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in  the  county  of  Montgomery ;  and  he  adds  that  ‘  in  these 
there  is  no  archdeacon,  but  only  the  bishop  occupieth  the  office 
thereof.’ 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  30 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  map  accompanying  the  Record  Commis¬ 
sioners’  edition  of  that  survey,  that  Arwystli  was  at  that  time 
detached  from  the  rest  of  Bangor  diocese,  being  parted  from  it 
by  the  deanery  of  Kyfelioc  (Cyfeilog),  which  then,  and  as  far 
back  as  1291,  the  time  of  Pope  Nicholas’s  taxation,  belonged  to 
St.  Asaph,  but  which  in  1859  was  transferred  from  St.  Asaph 
to  Bangor  in  exchange  for  the  deaneries  in  the  latter  diocese 
called  Dyffryn  Clwyd  and  Kinmerch,  already  mentioned. 

The  seal  before  us  shows  that  the  bishop  exercised  his  exclu¬ 
sive  jurisdiction,  which  would  include  testamentary  and  matri¬ 
monial  causes,  through  his  commissary,  who  most  likely  was  one 
of  the  clergy  of  the  deanery. 

The  remoteness  of  the  locality  from  the  bishop’s  court,  to 
which  it  would  in  days  gone  by  have  been  burthensome  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  deanery  to  resort  for  probates  of  wills  and  other 
purposes,  sufficiently  explains  the  appointment  of  this  officer. 

In  1603,  one  Humphrey  Morgan,  M.A.,  was  commissary  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor  1  ad  exercendum  jurisdictionem  eccle- 
siasticam  in  et  per  totum  Decanatum  de  Arrustley  dictm  diocesis 
Bangorensis,’  as  appears  by  his  original  certificate  to  the  bishop 
of  the  number  of  churches,  communicants,  non- communicants, 
and  recusants  in  his  deanery,  made  in  compliance  with  a  mandate 
of  Archbishop  Whitgift. 

This  instrument,  dated  September  20,  1603,  is,  with  others  of 
the  same  kind,  preserved  in  MS.  Harl.  594,  folio  37,  and  is  on 
parchment  under  the  hand  of  the  commissary,  and  the  seal  (now 
lost)  of  William  Merricke,  LL.D.,  official  principal  of  the  Con¬ 
sistory  Court  of  Bangor.* 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  commissary  had  at  that 
time  no  authentic  seal  of  his  own.  The  Edwardian  seal,  which 
was  then  obsolete,  had  very  likely  never  been  replaced. 

Some  tradition  of  this  jurisdiction,  exempt  from  the  arch¬ 
deacons  of  the  diocese,  still  exists,  for,  as  I  learn  from  Mr.  Morris 
Charles  Jones,  F.S.A.  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  other  infor¬ 
mation),  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  the  cathedral  dignitaries,  1  claims  the  right  of  sum¬ 
moning  the  clergy  and  churchwardens  [of  this  deanery]  to 
visitations,’  no  doubt  as  against  the  archdeacon  of  Merioneth. 

(14.)  Another  seal  of  the  same  type  and  same  legend  as  those 
under  consideration,  but  larger,  4  inches  long,  and  with  the  name 

*  The  schedules  to  the  certificate  show  3477  communicants  in  the  deanery. 
No  non-communicants  and  no  recusants. 
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Elizabeth  in  the  cartouche,  where  the  name  of  the  jurisdiction 
occurs  in  the  Edwardian  seals,  and  with  the  date  1559,  is  known 
to  me  through  an  impression  in  the  Way  Collection  from  an 
uncertain  source ;  but  probably  taken  from  a  document  at 
Cambridge.  I  can  assign  this  to  no  other  than  the  Court  of 
High  Commission  established  in  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  of  which  I  know  no  other  seal. 

4.  The  fourth  English  ecclesiastical  official  seal  in  the  Tyssen 
Collection  is  that  of  a  deanery,  probably  rural. 

The  matrix — which  seems  to  be  a  ‘  cast’  or  copy — is  worn  at 
the  spot  where  the  last  letters  of  the  legend  occur,  and  I  have 
hitherto  been  unable  to  decipher  the  name. 

It  is  pointed  oval,  2f  inches  in  length.  Under  a  decorated 
canopy  the  conventional  representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
appears,  beneath  which  is  a  shield  bearing  a  griffin  segreant, 
and  on  the  sinister  side  of  the  shield  a  demi-archbishop  with 
cross  staff  in  right  hand,  the  left  upraised  in  benediction.  The 
seal  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century.  Legend, — 

SiQtUum  hccanaf  he  JMliUst . 

The  last  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  class  is  a  personal  seal  of 
brass,  about  1  inch  wide  across,  and  with  an  hexagonal  handle, 
terminating  in  a  pierced  trefoil  of  the  fourteenth  century  fashion 

The  subject  is  a  triple  canopy  or  tabernacle  containing  three 
saints,  namely,  the  B.V.M.  between  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul.  In  a  niche  beneath  is  a  small  figure  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
kneeling  in  devotion.  The  initials  of  the  owner,  4  T.  W.,’  are 
in  the  field  at  the  sides  of  the  composition.  The  legend  presents 
some  difficulty,  and  appears  not  to  have  been  read  by  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  the  lists  sent  with  the  seals.  It  is  in  Lombardic  capitals 
without  stops,  thus  : — 

S’  M  P  CV’  PAVL  TO  |  R6ST  BRING  Y6  MI  SA. 
and,  as  I  conceive,  is  intended  to  be  read — 

SEINTS  M(ARIE)  P(ETER)  CUM  PAUL,  TO  REST  BRING  YE  MI  SAUL. 

the  last  letters  being  omitted  for  want  of  space.  The  legend, 
i  Peter  and  Paul,  pray  for  y°  saul,’  occurs  on  a  similar  seal 
which  I  have  seen. 

To  the  above  Ecclesiastical  seals  may  be  added  a  pointed  oval 
seal  2\  inches  long,  engraved  somewhat  late  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  subject  is  the  B.V.M.  and  Divine  Infant,  stand¬ 
ing  under  a  canopy  of  debased  Gothic  work.  The  legend,  in 
capitals,  is — 

sic 

ADJUTORIUM  NOSTROM  IN  NOMINE  DOMINI. 
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This  is  a  flat  metal  seal,  probably  a  cast,  and  so  marked  on 
Mr.  Hankin son’s  list.  1  suspect  it  to  be  Scottish,  and  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  counter-seal  of  some  religious  house. 

The  English  seals  of  the  lay  class  (about  ten  in  number)  may  be 
introduced  by  a  notice  of  a  strange  piece  figured  in  Gardner’s 
Dunwich,  Southwold,  &c.,  p.  187,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
collection  under  notice. 

It  is  a  circular  plate  of  metal,  inches  in  diameter,  showing 
at  the  back,  which  is  flat,  some  trace  of  solder,  as  if  to  secure 
a  ridge  handle. 

The  subject  is  a  horse’s  head,  couped,  bridled,  and  crowned 
with  a  coronet  of  three  fleurs-de-liz  and  two  crosslets.  In  the 
sinister  field,  an  ostrich  feather,  bent  back  on  the  quill  in  an 
inartistic  way.  There  is  a  star  above  and  below  the  bridle  at 
the  side  of  the  horse’s  neck,  and  another  one  somewhat  larger 
below  it.  The  ground  behind  these  stars  is  pounced. 

The  legend  in  Gothic  minuscules,  beginning  in  an  unusual 
place,  viz.,  to  the  left  of  the  crown,  runs  thus: 

fjnt  [crown]ttcu8  tJet  gxa  rex  anglte  x  fracte  bbx  lan  1q90. 

The  execution  is  not  good  ;  the  letters  of  the  legend  are  ill- 
drawn,  and  to  some  extent  blundered.  It  is  difficult,  indeed 
impossible,  to  believe  that  this  was  ever  an  official  seal.  At  the 
same  time  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  forgery  of  the  last  century, 
contrived  to  take  in  Mr  Gardner,  or  some  brother  collector,  for 
a  forger  of  that  period  would  scarcely  have  hit  on  the  mediaeval 
forms  of  the  Arabic  numerals  as  correctly  as  he  has  done.  It 
may  have  been  an  idle  piece  of  work  of  some  apprentice. 

Of  the  lay  English  seals  of  less  doubtful  appearance,  one  is 
municipal,  namely,  that  of  the  town  of  Dunwich,  Suffolk.  It 
is  inches  across,  nearly  square,  but  turned  lozenge-ways. 
The  subject  is  a  ship  with  two  men  in  it ;  above,  sun  and 
crescent,  fish  in  the  sea  below. 

Legend,  — 

SIGILL’  :  BVRGI  :  DE  :  DONEWIZ. 

This  matrix  was  found  near  Dunwich,  and  belonged  to 
Gardner,  the  historian  of  that  borough,  who  has  figured  on  the 
map  prefixed  to  his  book  this  seal;  and  in  plate  I.  fig.  1, 
another  seal  of  the  same  shape,  but  smaller,  and  having  for 
device,  a  crowned  bust  of  a  king  in  centre  of  a  ship ;  star  on 
either  side  of  the  head,  crescent  and  star  above  it  (strongly 
resembling  in  type  the  Dartmouth  seals  described  in  Proceedings, 
2d  S.  \iii.  p.  304),  and  with  the  legend  in  fifteenth-century 
Gothic  character, 

+  Stgilliun  balltbotum  be  bewdoteo. 
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Casts  of  these  two  seals  and  of  two  others — one  nearly  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Tyssen  collection  matrix  of  the  common  seal,  the 
other  a  seal  of  the  bailiffs,  apparently  a  somewhat  modern  copy 
of  that  figured  by  Gardner — are  exhibited  from  the  Way  Collec¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  above  are  four  lay  official  seals,  of  which 
the  description  follows  : — 

1.  Chirk  Castle. — Brass  gilt,  circular,  inches  in  diameter. 
Portcullis  under  open  crown. 

Legend, — 

S  HENR  :  VIII  :  DEI  :  GRA  :  REG’  :  ANGL  FRA  DNI  HIBRI 
CASTELL.  DOMI  SVE  :  CHIK. 

In  15  Edw.  IV*  the  castle,  lordship,  and  manor  of  Chirk 
were  granted  in  exchange  to  Sir  William  Stanley,  of  Holt  Castle, 
second  son  of  Thomas  1st  Lord  Stanley  in  tail  male.  He  was 
beheaded  Feb.  16,  1494-5,  under  pretence  of  high  treason  as 
being  engaged  in  the  Perkin  Warbeck  conspiracy.!  Chirk 
probably  was  thereupon  forfeited  with  Sir  William’s  other  very 
large  estates. 

Pennant  J  con  jectures,  probably  correctly,  that  it  passed  with 
Holt  Castle  to  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Somerset, 
illegitimate  son  of  Henry  VII.,  but  on  his  death,  in  1536, 
reverted  to  the  Crown.  If  so,  the  seal  may  be  referred  to  this 
period. 

There  is  an  engraving  of  this  seal,  but  I  cannot  recall  the 
work  in  which  it  is  published. 

2.  A  sheriff’s  seal,  perhaps  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  or  later,  with  a  shield  of  two  bars  below,  and  a  peacock 
crest  above  the  usual  representation  of  a  castle,  perhaps  for 
some  cadet  of  the  house  of  Manners. 

o.  Seal  of  customs  or  for  obligations  at  St.  Malo,  ?  temp. 
Edw.  I.  This  well  engraved  seal  is  circular,  about  1^  inch 
in  diameter,  with  hexagon  handle,  pierced  at  the  top  for  sus¬ 
pension. 

It  exhibits  the  arms  of  England  on  a  diapered  field. 

The  legend  is — 

S.’  6D’  RGG’  ANGL’  .  DVC’  .  AQVIT’  .  AP.  SCM’ .  MAC]?’. 

I  can  refer  this  seal  to  no  other  place  than  St.  Malo,  though 
this  is  in  Brittany,  and  I  have  not  at  present  been  able  to  fix 
any  date  when  that  port  can  have  been  in  English  possession 

*  Pat.  ej.  an.  p.  1,  m.  23. 

f  Brydges’  Collins’  Peerage,  iii.  57. 

J  Tour  in  Wales,  i.  286. 
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under  Edw.  I.  to  whom  from  the  omission  of  the  numeral  II.  or 
III.  the  seal  should  belong. 

4.  The  last  official  seal  is  that  of  the  customs  of  poundage  and 
tonnage,  at  Chepstow,  in  the  port  of  Cardiff,  probably  under 
James  I.,  perhaps  later. 

The  seal  is  1^  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  Gothic  rose,  and  the 
legend  in  Roman  letters— 

S  .  CVST  .  POND  .  ET  .  TON .  PRO  CHEP  .  IN  PORT’  CARD5 

There  are  besides  four  or  five  matrices,  mostly  of  lead,  with 
the  star  or  flower  devices,  used  commonly  by  persons  of  the 
trading  or  husbandman  class  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  which  are  most  likely  English,  but  which  require  no 
special  notice. 

We  now  pass  to  the  foreign  seals,  of  which  the  great  bulk  of 
the  collection,  about  sixty  specimens,  consists. 

These  are  mostly  Italian,  and  this  part  of  the  cabinet  much 
resembles  the  collection  acquired  in  Italy  by  Dr.  Rawlinson  in 
the  last  century  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Impressions  of  all  of  these,  I  may  mention,  were  made  many 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Albert  Way  at  Oxford,  and  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Society. 

Of  foreign  ecclesiastical  seals  in  the  Tyssen  Collection  there 
are  sixteen. 

The  following  are  those  most  deserving  of  notice. 

Four  seals  of  Prelates  : — 

1.  Vincentius  Porticus,  Archbishop  of  Ragusa  1575-1579, 
when  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Foligno.  From  the 
legend  he  appears  to  have  held  the  office  of  Governor  of  Rome. 

The  seal  is  circular,  2|  inches  in  diameter. 

Subject :  A  shield  of  the  Italian  cartouche  form,  scrolled, 
bearing  an  eagle  displayed,  debruised  of  a  bend,  charged  with 
three  fleurs-de-lis,  in  chief  the  head  of  a  cross-staff.  Ensigned 
with  a  hat  with  six  tassels  on  each  side. 

Legend, — 

VINO’  :  PORTICVS  :  ARCHIEPS  •  RAGVSI  .  ALMiE  ■  VRBl’  •  GVB. 

2.  Onorato  Visconti,  Archbishop  of  Larissa,  and  Nuncio  to 
the  Court  of  Poland.  Seventeenth  century.  Subject :  A  scrolled 
shield  bearing  the  Visconti  arms  (the  crowned  serpent  vorant  a 
child).  Ensigned  with  a  hat  with  six  tassels  on  each  side. 

Legend, — 

COMES  •  HONORATVS  *  VICEOOMES  ARCHIEPS  1  LARISSEN  *  ET  ' 
NVNC  •  APOST  *  POLON. 
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The  matrix  of  mixed  metal  is  flat,  without  handle.  Perhaps 
not  original,  but  a  fine  cast. 

3.  Leonard,  Bishop  of  Motula,  province  of  Otranto  [died 
1482). 

Brass  gilt,  pointed  oval.  Subject:  Under  a  triple  canopy, 
standing  figures  of  B.V.M.  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul; 
below  in  niche,  bishop  standing  and  two  shields:  1.  Lion 
rampant,  over  all  a  bend.  2.  An  ox,  with  crowned  00  above. 

Legend, — 

LEONARD  VS  EPS  MOTVLANVS. 

The  family  name  of  this  bishop  and  his  arms  are  not  given  in 
Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra,  ix.  160,  who  merely  states  that  he  was 
flourishing  about  1478  and  died  in  1482. 

(4.)  Tidemannus,  Abbat  of  Savigny,  oval,  2^  inches  long. 
Subject :  The  Blessed  Virgin,  nimbed,  with  sceptre  in  left  hand, 
holding  the  Divine  Infant  on  her  right  arm.  Beneath,  in  a 
niche  with  sides  representing  masonry,  the  abbat  kneeling. 

Legend, — 

S’  •  FRIS  •  TID6MANNI  •  D6I  .  GRA  .  ABTIS  .  D6  . 

SAVINIACO. 

This  matrix  appears  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  singular  name  of  Tidemannus  does  not  occur  in 
the  List  in  Gallia  Christiana  of  the  abbats  of  the  monastery  of 
Savigny,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  situate  in  the 
diocese  of  Avranches.  I  think,  however,  that  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt  that  he  may  be  identified  with  Tideman  de  Winch- 
combe,  a  Cistercian  monk,  who  is  said  to  have  been  Richard  II. ’s 
physician,  and  who  was  made  abbat  of  Beaulieu,  in  Hampshire, 
in  1393,  bishop  of  Llandaff  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1395  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  where  he  died  in  1401.  He 
may  have  resigned  the  dignity  of  abbat  of  Savigny,  and  come 
to  England  in  search  of  further  promotion,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  lie  was  successful  in  obtaining. 

There  are  four  seals  of  abbats  of  Savigny  in  Normandy, 
given  in  M.  Douet  d’Arcq’s  tnventaire  des  Sceaux  de  la  France, 
Nos.  9089-9092,  and  four  more  are  described  by  M.  Demay, 
Sceaux  de  la  Normandie,  Nos.  2878-2881.*  These  eight  seals 
range  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  (Demay,  2878)  to 
1410  (ib.  2881).  To  these  may  be  added  another  of  an  abbat 
named  Nicholas  (fourteenth  to  fifteenth  century),  of  which  a 

*  The  attention  of  those  interested  in  mediaeval  seals  may  here  he  called  to 
four  important  volumes  recently  published  on  a  plan  uniform  with  that  of  M. 
Douet  d’Arcq’s  valuable  Inventaire  des  Sceaux  de  la  France,  viz.,  Les  Sceaux  de 
la  Flandre,  2vols.  1873  ;  Les  Sceaux  de  1’Artois  et  de  la  Picardie,  1877  ;  and  Les 
Sceaux  de  la  Normandie,  1881,  by  M.  G.  Demay.  All  at  Paris,  and  in  4to. 
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matrix  is  in  Dr.  Rawlinson’s  Collection.  They  are  all  of  the 
1  type  Abbatial ,’  the  subject  being  the  abbat  sitting  or  standing. 
The  latest  in  date  in  M.  Douet  d’Arcq’s  book,  No.  9092,  Abbat 
Samson,  1371,  has  below  the  principal  subject  a  shield,  bearing 
the  letter  S,  1  enroule  dans  une  crosse  ?  et  entoure  de  branch- 
ages.’  The  seal  of  Abbot  John,  1408  (Demay,  2880),  shows 
a  fragment  of  a  shield  bearing  branches  with  a  crozier  surtout. 
That  of  another  John,  1410,  has  on  either  side  of  the  effigy  a 
shield  bearing  a  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  is  interlaced  by  a 
capital  S.  The  Bodleian  matrix  agrees  with  this,  except  that  the 
S  lies  over  the  trunk,  and  not  interlaced  with  it.  Nicholas 
was  probably  the  immediate  successor  of  John  the  Second. 

There  was  another  abbey  of  Savigny,  diocese  of  Lyons,  but 
this  was  dedicated  to  St.  Martin.  The  presence  of  the  B.Y.M. 
as  the  principal  subject  in  the  Tidem annus  seal  negatives  the 
possibility  that  this  seal  belonged  to  the  Lyons  house. 

Three  Common  Seals  : 

1.  That  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  an  unascertained  Italian 
monastery. 

This  seal,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  circular,  If  inch  in 
diameter.  Subject:  The  Agnus  Dei.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
cross-staff  held  by  the  Lamb  are  a  spear  and  a  reed  (instru¬ 
ments  of  the  Passion),  apparently  traversing  the  Lamb.  In  the 
field  are  four  stars. 

Legend, — 

S.  PRIORIS  6T  0V6NTVS  MON  CANYSSI. 

I  am  unable  to  identify  the  monastery  with  certainty.  There 
was  a  famous  abbey  at  Canossa  (Canusium  or  Canusia),  in  the 
duchy  of  Modena,  the  treasures  of  which  the  Countess  Matilda, 
1082,  sent  to  the  Pope  at  Rome.  — Leibnitz,  Script.  Rer. 
Brunsw.  i.  688 — but  I  do  not  find  that  it  subsequently  became 
a  priory. 

2.  Seal  of  Dominican  Friars,  Province  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Oval,  2{-  inches  long,  probably  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sub¬ 
ject  :  The  Resurrection. 

Legend, — 

SIGILVM  .  PRO  VINTIE  .  TERRE  .  SANCTE  ORDINIS .  PRED. 

I  am  accustomed  to  regard  the  mediaeval  universities  as 
ecclesiastical,  or  quasi  ecclesiastical,  corporations,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  place  here- — 

3.  The  Seal  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Physic  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bologna : — 

Circular,  2f  inches  in  diameter.  The  whole  field  is  divided 
horizontally  a  little  below  the  middle  into  two  parts.  The  upper 
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half  represents  the  Angelic  Salutation.  The  B.V.  M.  stands  in 
the  centre  under  a  trefoiled  arch,  connected  on  the  sinister  side 
with  a  building  with  a  lower  story,  masoned,  surmounted  by  a 
Gothic  arcade  covered  by  a  penthouse  roof.  The  angel  stands 
under  a  roof,  apparently  a  continuation  of  the  building,  on  the 
dexter  side. 

In  the  lower  compartment,  the  back  ground  enriched  with 
Gothic  panneling,  a  bearded  and  nitnbed  personage  sits  at  a 
desk,  with  upraised  left  hand,  addressing  a  figure  wearing  a  coif, 
and  mending  a  pen.  Were  it  not  for  the  nimbus,  which  is  quite 
clear,  this  might  be  taken  for  the  not  unusual  representation  of 
a  doctor  and  student.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  an  Evangelist,  St. 
Luke,  the  patron  of  physicians,  dictating  his  Gospel.  There 
are,  however,  no  Evangelistic  symbols  accompanying  the  figure. 

Legend, — 

*  S’.  UNIVIS1TATIS  STUD6NT1U  BONONIG  lARTIB)  •  ySCIA 

M6DICIN6. 

The  matrix  of  this  fine  seal  probably  belongs  to  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

In  the  possession  of  Mr.  Walrond  is  a  matrix  of  the  seal  of 
the  Faculty  of  Canon  Law  at  Bologna.  See  Archaeological 
Journal,  xi.  183.  A  cast  of  a  matrix  of  that  of  the  Faculty  of 
Theology,  in  the  same  university,  was  exhibited  here  by  Major 
Heales,  F.S.A.,  on  March  30,  1876.  See  Proceedings,  2d  S. 
vi.  527. 

The  three  following  are  personal  seals  of  ecclesiastics  : — 

1.  Ga.  (perhaps  Gabriel)  Petrezano,  archpriest  of  Modena. 
Oval,  2i  inches  long;  probably  early-fifteenth  century.  Subject : 
Under  a  tabernacled  canopy,  St.  Michael  treading  down  the 
Demon  ;  on  his  small  buckler  a  plain  cross ;  in  his  right  hand 
a  cross-staff.  Niche  below,  with  a  full-  faced  kneeling  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  wearing  biretta.  On  either  side  a  shield  barry  of  six. 

Legend, — 

GA  .  PETREZANVS  .  ARCHIPRE  .  MVTINEN. 

2.  Andrew,  parish  priest  (Plebanus  or  Piovano)  of  S.  Apollin- 
aris.  A  seal,  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  Italian 
workmanship,  and  inferior  execution.  Subject:  A  bishop  (St. 
Apollinaris),  standing  in  the  posture  of  benediction.  In  a  niche 
beneath  a  votary  kneeling,  his  hood  on  his  shoulder. 

Legend, — 

S.  D(omini)  ANDR6I  (sic);  P’(lebani)  S(ancti)  APOLIARIS. 

There  are  at  least  two  Italian  communes  named  Sant’  Apollin- 
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are — one  near  Pontecorvo,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  the  other  near 
Rovigo  in  Venetia.  1  Sir  Andrew  ’  may  have  had  the  cure 
of  either  of  these  parishes. 

3.  Friar  Nicholas,  of  Segouville.  Apretty  seal  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  of  pointed  oval  form,  about  1|  inch  long,  with  the 
common  subject  of  the  B.Y.M.,  half  length,  with  the  Divine 
Infant.  In  base,  under  a  straight-roofed  niche,  the  owner  of 
the  seal  in  adoration. 

Legend, — - 

S.  FRATRIS  .  NICOLAI  .  DE  .  SIGOVILLA. 

Segouville,  the  place  from  which  I  suppose  this  friar  to  have 
taken  his  name,  is  a  village  near  Lomberz,  dep.  Gers,  in  the 
south-west  of  France. 

Of  ecclesiastical  official  seals  there  are  four  deserving  notice. 

1.  The  sub-prior  of  St.  Florence.  Oval,  If  inch  long.  Sub¬ 
ject:  A  nimbed  full-length  figure  holding  an  object,  a  palm  or 
a  scourge  in  his  hand ;  a  smaller  figure  kneeling  before  him. 

Legend, — 

S.  SVPPRIORIS  .  SCI .  FLORGNCII. 

Late  fourteenth  century. 

Whether  the  principal  figure  is  the  sub-prior  exercising  dis¬ 
cipline  over  a  monk  of  the  convent,  or  is  meant  for  St.  Florence, 
the  patron  saint,  is  a  question. 

This  seal  may  be  French.  There  was  an  important  abbey  at 
S.  Florent-lez-Saumur,  and  this  may  possibly  be  the  seal  of 
office  of  the  sub-prior  of  that  house. 

2.  The  vicar-generalship  of  a  diocese  unascertained,  but  pro¬ 
bably  Italian.  Pointed  oval,  2\  inches  long,  fifteenth  century. 
Subject :  A  full-faced  standing  effigy  in  a  gown  down  to  his 
heels,  close-fitting  to  waist,  short  hanging  sleeves,  buttoned  from 
neck  to  foot  and  girdled,  skirts  plaited ;  on  his  head  a  bonnet 
or  hood,  wrapped  round  a  cap  ;  hair  long  :  no  beard  ;  right  hand 
on  his  hip  ;  left  hand  holding  a  sword  in  pale,  with  belt  attached. 
At  the  sides  the  initials  g  :  G6. 

Legend, — 

+  S.  UICHARXATUS  :  UGN  :  PRIS  :  DNI  :  x  CRRH  .  6PI. 

The  letter  represented  by  x  is  very  doubtful.  It  looks  at 
first  sight  like  M,  but  on  careful  examination  it  would  seem  that 
it  was  originally  F  or  S,  but  that  has  been  a  punching  in  of  one 
letter  over  another. 

This  matrix  is  somewhat  suspicious.  It  is  of  a  white  metal, 
or  perhaps  silvered.  At  the  back  it  has  a  sort  of  handle,  formed 
by  an  acanthus  leaf,  in  slight  relief,  the  mid-rib  of  which  runs 
longitudinally  and  is  elevated  above  the  rest. 
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Now  the  identical  ornament,  or  the  chief  part  of  it,  for  there 
is  not  room  for  the  end  of  the  leaf,  is  to  be  found  at  the  back  of 
the  Creyke  Abbey  matrix,  as  already  mentioned. 

The  fact  that  there  is  another  matrix  of  this  seal  in  Dr.  Raw- 
linson’s  collection,  coupled  with  the  circumstance  that  the  leaf 
pattern  appears  mi  these  two  Tyssen  matrices,  both  of  an  unusual 
white  metal,  induces  the  belief  that  both  are  casts,  and  were  made 
up  in  the  same  factory. 

(3.)  The  rural  deanery  of  Chateau  du  Loir  (Sarthe),  Castrum 
ad  Loedum,  or  Castrum  Lydi.  Oval,  H  inch  long.  Subject, 
the  Agnus  Dei. 

Legend, — 

Stgtliu  Kecanatus  lie  castto  Etht. 

Figured  in  Dansey’s  Horse  Decanicm  Rurales,  i.  406. 

(A.)  Indulgence  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Peter.  Pointed  oval. 
Agnus  Dei  within  Castle. 

J&tgillu  tntiulgencte  ijospitaliss  casstri  sancti  petti. 

See  Archaeological  Journal,  xvii.  256,  where  five  matrices 
of  these  seals  are  noticed,  including  the  present  one.  Impressions 
of  all,  from  the  Way  Collection,  are  exhibited. 

Passing  to  the  seals  of  foreign  laymen,  we  come  to  what, 
perhaps,  are  the  three  most  interesting  objects  in  the  Collection, 
namely,  the  seals  of  two  of  the  Este  family,  and  one  of  a  Mala- 
testa.  They  may  be  thus  described  : — 

(1.)  Azzo  d’Este  VIII.  (or  VII.,  according  to  Litta),  Marquis 
d’Este,  and  of  Ancona  (1293-1308).  Circular,  2|  inches  in 
diameter.  Subject :  An  eagle  displayed. 

Legend; — 

+  AQONI8  DGI  6T  APL’ICA  GRA  ANCHON  GT  GSTGNS1S 

MARCHION1S. 

At  end  of  the  legend  a  small  shield,  party  per  fess,  or  per 
chief.  A  silver  eagle  on  an  azure  field  was  the  bearing  of  the 
Este  family. 

This  matrix  in  1781  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Archpriest 
Girolamo  Baruffaldi,  and  is  figured  by  Manni,  Osservationi  sopra 
i  sigilli  antichi,  vi.  15,  with  a  learned  sketch  of  the  life  of  Azzo. 

(2.)  Albert  d’Este,  Marquis  d’Este,  Lord  of  Ferrara  (1388- 
1393).  Brass  gilt.  Circular,  3  inches  in  diameter.  Eagle 
displayed. 

+  S  •  ALBGRTI  •  MARCH  •  GST6N  •  VICAR  •  CIVIT  •  FGR  .  P’ 
SCA  •  ROMAN  •  GCC  •  AC  •  MVT  •  DN-  GNAL. 

The  vicariate  of  the  Holy  See  in  Ferrara  was  given  to  Rinaldo 
of  Este  in  1329,  by  Pope  John  XXII.,  and  the  Imperial  vie- 
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ariate  in  Modena,  to  Aldrovandino,  nephew  of  Rinaldo,  in  1354, 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV. 

This  matrix  also  was,  in  1741,  in  the  possession  of  Girolamo 
Baruffaldi,  and  is  figured  in  Manni’s  work,  vii.  1. 

The  citizens  of  Modena  in  1293  conferred  upon  Azzo,  whose 
seal  has  just  been  noticed  under  the  title  of  1  Gubernator  et 
Rector  et  perpetuus  dominus  Civitatis  Mutinse.’  See  the  instru¬ 
ment  attesting  the  election  in  Manni,  vii.  21. 

(3.)  Carlo  Malatesta,  Lord  of  Rimini  (1386-1439).  Brass 
gilt.  Circular.  Bust  in  profile  on  diapered  ground,  with  K  in 
field. 

Legend, — 

SIGILLVM  KAROLI  DE  MALATESTIS. 

The  personal  seals  of  two  doctors  of  law  next  claim  our 
attention. 

1.  Hercules  Bolognettus,  Doctor  of  Laws.  Circular,  If 
inch  in  diameter.  Sixteenth  century.  Shield  of  arms  bearing  a 
bearded  head,  couped,  and  encircled  by  a  twisted  necklace,  of 
which  the  two  ends  cross  beneath  the  head.  Ensigned  with  a 
closed  helm  in  profile  with  lambrequins.  Crest,  on  a  wreath, 
an  eagle  displayed. 

Legend, — 

+  HERCVLES  •  BOLOGNETTVS  i(vris)  v(triusque)  DOC  •  BONON. 

2.  James  de  Ygnano,  Doctor  of  Laws.  Brass,  gilt.  Circular. 
Fourteenth  century.  Doctor  seated  at  a  desk,  in  front  shield 
of  arms  bendy.  Above  a  label  of  four  points,  with  fleur-de-liz 
between. 

Legend, — 

+  s’  IACOBI  •  d’  YGNANO  ’  DOCTORIS  *  LEGVM. 

A  seal  of  almost  identical  type,  that  of  Doctor  Pietro  de  Pecci, 
is  figured  in  Proceedings,  2d  S.  vii.  375,  where  reference  is 
made  to  some  other  examples  of  the  seals  of  Italian  jurisconsults 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

The  back  of  the  matrix  now  exhibited  has  a  large  loop  for 
suspension,  combined  with  a  well-designed  leaf  ornament  in  high 
relief  running  across  the  slightly  convex  surface,  which  is  pounced 
by  way  of  finish. 

Menestrier  says  (Art  du  Blason,  et  Origine  des  Armoiries,  p. 
263,  ed.  Lyons  1671)  that  numerous  families  of  Florence  and 
of  the  towns  of  the  Romagna  bore  fleurs-de-liz  and  a  label  in 
consequence  of  their  adhesion  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  King  of 
Naples,  who  bore  France  (semee)  with  a  label  gules.  All  the 
Guelph  party  declared  for  him,  since  the  Pope  (Clement  IV.  in 
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1266),  with  whom  the  Guelphs  sided,  had  given  him  the  investi¬ 
ture  of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  By  the  protection 
they  received  from  him  this  party  became  considerable  in 
Florence,  whence  the  escucheons  of  the  church,  of  the  Liberty 
of  the  People,  of  the  Drapers  and  some  others,  were  semee  of 
fleurs-de-liz.  And  he  adds  that  in  the  towns  of  the  Romagna, 
according  to  Gaspar  Bombaci,  it  was  a  Guelph  fashion  to  bear 
fleurs-de-liz  in  chief,  three  stars  being  similarly  borne  by  the 
Ghibellines. 

On  the  preceding  page  Menestrier  observes  that  the  Guelphs 
bore  bends,  and  the  Ghibellines  pallets.  Not  impossibly  we  may 
have  in  this  seal  an  illustration  of  the  Guelph  fashion,  the  bendy 
coat  on  the  shield  being  supplemented  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
Anjou  coat  given  by  the  small  label  with  fleurs-de-liz.* 

4.  With  those  of  the  Doctors  of  Law  may  be  placed  the  seal  of  a 
Comes  Palatinus — Sacri  Lateranensis  Palatii  Comes — or,  in  Ger¬ 
man,  Reiclis-Hof-Graf.t  Judicial  officei’s  with  this  designation 
were  appointed  by  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  and,  I  believe, 
also  by  the  Popes,  with  powers,  among  other  things,  of  creating 
notaries,  and  sometimes  of  granting  armorial  bearings,  legitima- 
tising  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  conferring  academical 
degrees,  dating  from  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 

The  seal  of  Nicola  de’  Conti  is  circular,  about  2|  inches  in 
diameter.  A  large  shield,  ‘  a  louche ,’  parted  unequally  per 
pale.  The  dexter  third  bears  an  eagle  displayed,  dimidiated  by 
two  pallets,  which  occupy  the  remaining  two-thirds.  The  field 
of  the  seal  is  engraved  with  a  flowery  pattern. 

Legend, — 

+  SIG1LUM  .:.  NICOLAI  v  DC  COMIT1BUS  .*.  COM1TIS  .-. 

PALATINI. 

The  de’  Conti  were  a  Venetian  family,  and  their  arms  in  the 
modern  marshalling  are  thus  given  by  Rietstap.  Quarterly, 
1  and  4,  Per  pale  argent  and  sable,  an  eagle  displayed  counter 
changed :  2  and  3,  Paly  of  8  or  and  gules.  The  arrangement 
on  the  present  seal  is  very  peculiar. 

I  may  here  notice  the  official  seal  of  Hubert  Berart,  prevot 
of  Crepv,  which  is  circular,  1^  inch  in  diameter.  Fourteenth 
century,  late.  Subject :  A  castle  between  two  fleurs-de-liz. 

Legend, — 

-f  S.  HVB6RT  B6RART  PR6VOT  D’CRCSPI. 

*  A  chief  of  Anjou  was  borne  by  the  following  among  other  noble  families  of 
Siena,  Berlinghieri,  Cerboni,  Parigini.  See  “  Arme  delle  famiglie  nobili  di 
Siena,”  1706. 

f  Consult  as  to  these  “  Comites  Palatini,”  Iloeping,  de  Jure  Insignium, 
pp.  532-53  ;  or  Zedler’s  Universal  Lexicon,  s.  v.  Pfalz-graf. 
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M.  Douet  d’Arcq  has  two  seals  (Nos.  4792,  4793)  of  the 
prevote  of  Crepy-en-Valois,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  both  a  castle  appears,  surmounted  in 
the  first  seal  by  a  star  and  a  crescent,  but  dimidiated,  in  the 
second  seal,  with  one  fleur-de-liz  on  the  dexter  side.  From  the 
similarity  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  concluded  that  Crepy-en- 
Valois  is  the  jurisdiction  to  which  the  seal  belonged. 

Of  the  foreign  heraldic  seals,  about  twenty-eight  in  number,  I 
have  little  to  say.  Except  where  the  original  owners  of  them 
were  persons  of  general  historical  interest  their  importance  for 
the  English  sigillographer  is  but  slight.  Those  comprised  in  the 
present  collection  are  mostly  of  Italian  gentlemen  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Many  of  them  are  not  in 
the  best  condition,  and  the  deciphering  of  the  surnames  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  legends,  and  consequent  identification  of  the  persons 
to  whom  they  belonged,  would  be  attended  with  much  difficulty, 
and  would  require  more  time  and  research  than  I  have  either 
time  or  inclination  to  give. 

I  content  myself  with  noticing  the  following : — 

1.  Pancras  Barbamayor.  Circular,  1  inch  in  diameter,  late 
fourteenth  century.  Subject :  A  large  bushy  beard,  termina¬ 
ting  at  the  cheek  by  two  small  hooks,  as  if  to  attach  it  to  the 
face  by  way  of  disguise. 

Legend, — 

S  .  PANCRATI  BARBAMAIOR. 

A  curious  canting  coat. 

2.  Fabricius  Gfarzonus,  Physician.  Elliptical,  If  by  1^  inch, 
seventeenth  century.  Subject :  On  an  oval  shield,  out  of  a 
mount,  a  flower.  On  a  helm,  with  flourished  mantlings,  a  nude 
female  demi-figure  with  a  scarf  (probably  representing  For¬ 
tune). 

Legend, — 

FABR1TIUS  :  GARZONUS  MED  .  ET  .  PHS. 

3.  G.  de  Guastavilla.  Circular,  |  inch  in  diameter ;  fourteenth 
century,  late.  Subject :  A  shield,  the  bearings  of  which  may  be 
blazoned  as  an  annulet  with  a  dot  in  the  centre  and  a  chief. 

Legend, — 

x  S’  .  GVIGLMVCI  .  D  .  GVASTAVILAN' 

The  family  of  Guastavilla  of  Bologna,  according  to  Ginanni, 
Tarte  del  Blasone,  bore  in  the  last  century  a  serpent  coiled  in  a 
double  spiral,  his  head  in  chief  regardant  the  dexter  side,  and 
crowned.  This  coat  would  seem  to  be  a  development  of  the 
somewhat  anomalous  heraldic  device  which  appears  on  Mr. 
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Hankinson’s  seal.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  outline  of  the 
‘  chief’  is  curved  so  as  to  be  nearly  concentric  with  the  1  annu¬ 
let.’  So  that  the  loosely-coiled  serpent  would  be  without  diffi¬ 
culty  suggested. 

The  device  had  some  meaning  of  its  own,  probably  allusive  to 
the  surname. 

4.  David  Rag’ault.  Circular,  ljr  inch  in  diameter  ;  fifteenth 
century.  Subject,  a  shield  couche.  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  Two 
daggers  in  saltire,  points  in  base.  2  and  3,  Fretty,  on  the  fess 
point  a  mullet.  Ensigned  with  a  helm  with  lambrequins.  Crest, 
a  garb. 

Legend, — 

S’.  Habib  rag’  ault. 

The  third  letter  in  the  surname  has  a  mark  of  contraction  after 
it  which  may  stand  for  er.  The  letter  itself  is  possibly  a  p  not 
a  g. 

5.  Raynard  Sass.  Circular,  1J  inch  in  diameter ;  fifteenth 
century.  Subject,  in  a  four  lobed  panel,  a  small  shield  of  arms. 
Per  chief,  a  demi-lion  naissant  and  two  roses. 

Legend, — 

S.  RAYNARDVS  D’  SAXON1BVS. 

Sass,  of  Courland,  bears,  according  to  Rietstap,  a  similar  coat 
without  the  roses. 

6.  Visconti.  Elliptical,  |  inch  long.  Subject:  A  scrolled  oval 
shield  with  the  Visconti  arms;  the  serpent  is  crowned.  The 

F 

initials  A  M  surround  the  shield, 
v 

The  residue  of  the  collection  consists  of  private  lay  seals  with 
the  usual  devices  not  heraldic,  belonging  to  obscure  persons,  and 
offering  no  peculiarities  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Society. 

In  conclusion  I  can  only  say  that  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Society  are  due  to  Mr.  Hankinson  for  the  liberal  manner  in 
which  he  has  not  only  allowed  the  exhibition  of  this  extensive 
collection  of  mediaeval  matrices  of  seals,  but  has  also  permitted 
the  entire  cabinet  to  remain  for  some  months  in  our  apartments, 
enabling  the  curious  in  such  matters  to  examine  the  seals  at 
their  leisure. 

I  have  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  by  making  full 
notes  of  the  whole  collection,  which  may  be  of  use  at  some 
future  time.” 

J.  T.  Danson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  laid  before  the  Society  the  fol¬ 
lowing  speculations  on  the  form  of  the  Portland  Vase,  accom- 
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panied  by  photographs  and  elaborate  diagrams  to  illustrate  the 
geometrical  analysis  to  which  that  form  was  in  his  opinion 
reducible 

“  The  interest  we  feel  in  this  vessel  as  a  work  of  antique  art 
depends  partly  on  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  partly 
on  the  manner  in  which  these  are  combined  and  treated,  and 
partly  on  the  designs  which  ornament  its  sides  and  base. 

But,  apart  from  these,  its  mere  form  has  some  interest.  And 
whatever  there  be  in  this  which  is  worthy  of  regard  has  hitherto 
received  little  attention.  The  means  of  examining  the  form  of 
the  vase  with  any  degree  of  care  have  hardly  existed. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  copies  were,  many  years  ago,  made  by 
Wedgwood.  But  these  have  remained  in  private  hands.  There 
were  only  a  few  at  first,  and  some  of  these  have  perished.  It 
is  true  also  that  the  original  has  for  many  years  been  visible 
to  those  who  sought  it  at  the  British  Museum.  It  has  also  been 
delineated  in  several  works  more  or  less  popular.  But  such  an 
examination  as  can  easily  be  made  by  a  visitor  to  the  Museum 
can  result  in  only  a  very  general  notion  of  the  form  of  the  vase. 
And  if  the  best  known  drawings  of  it  be  examined  by  one  who 
has  looked  at  the  original  with  some  attention,  and,  still  more, 
if  several  of  such  drawings  be  compared  with  each  other,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  they  are  incorrect.  Most  of  them  differ 
even  more  from  each  other  than  from  the  original.  Nor,  if  we 
consider  what  is  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  a  true  outline'  of 
such  an  object,  that  in  this  instance  it  supposes  the  application 
of  skill  and  care,  with  leisure,  to  a  close  examination  of  an  object 
which  has  never  been  readily  accessible  for  any  such  purpose, 
is  it  surprising  that  a  true  outline  of  the  vase  has  not  hitherto 
been  produced. 

Till,  in  1810,  it  was  deposited  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  the 
British  Museum,  it  was  in  private  hands.  At  the  Museum,  until 
1845,  it  was  visible  to  the  public,  but  only  under  a  glass  case. 
It  was  in  that  year  almost  destroyed  by  the  miscreant  Lloyd. 
And  since  its  restoration  it  has  been  exhibited  under  restrictions 
which  reduce  materially  the  previous  opportunities  for  any  close 
study  of  its  form. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  rigidly  correct  outline  of  such  an 
object  is  not  such  as  a  draughtsman  however  skilful  can  readily 
produce.  What  is  visible  of  any  object  seen  in  the  round  is  not 
the  true  outline.  It  often  closely  approaches  it,  but  it  cannot 
be  that  to  which  regard  must  be  had  in  any  attempt  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  object  exactly.  The  rays  of  light  converging  from  the 
apparent  outline  upon  the  eye  of  the  draughtsman  must  come 
from  points  nearer  than  the  real  outline.  The  same  objection, 
of  course,  applies  to  any  image  obtained  in  the  photographic 
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camera.  This  instrument,  however,  lias  the  great  advantage  of 
recording  precisely  what  is  seen,  and  the  range  and  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  its  vision  give  it  other  advantages.  Combined  with, 
or  rather  corrected  by,  accurate  measurement,  it  may  be  said  to 
supply  the  only  available  method  of  readily  laying  down  upon  a 
plane  surface  curves  which  shall  adequately  describe  such  an 
outline. 

With  these  views  I  was  agreeably  surprised,  in  January  last, 
to  find,  at  the  British  Museum,  and  to  be  allowed  to  purchase, 
a  carefully-made  cast  of  the  vase.  It  had  been  taken  from 
a  mould  made  shortly  after  the  original  was  placed  in  the 
Museum. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  state  the  results  of  an 
attempt  to  describe  the  outline  of  the  vase,  with  as  much  accu¬ 
racy  as  1  have  found  practicable. 

The  method  I  have  adopted  is  this  : — 

First,  to  obtain  by  photograph  four  images  of  the  vase,  each 
taken  from  opposite  the  centres  of  its  height  and  width,  and  as 
nearly  as  might  be  at  the  termini  of  two  diameters,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  in  the  centre  of  a  plane,  cutting  the 
vase  horizontally  at  the  centre  of  its  height.  Having  done  this 
several  times  myself  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  the  effect, 
I  sought  the  best  available  aid  in  completing  this  part  of  the 
process,  and  gave  the  needful  instructions  to  the  Autotype 
Company.  The  four  resulting  views  of  the  vase  accompany 
this  paper. 

Secondly,  to  take,  with  a  suitable  pair  of  callipers,  the  outer 
diameter  of  the  cast,  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  on  each  of  the  four  lines  passing  verti¬ 
cally  through  the  above-mentioned  four  points. 

The  occasional  projection  of  the  designs  cut  in  relief  on  the 
sides  of  the  vase  caused  these  measurements  to  vary,  to  some 
extent,  on  the  same  horizontal  lines.  But  the  mean  of  the  four 
dimensions,  taken  at  each  level,  being  laid  down,  gave  curves 
not  materially  affected  by  the  projection  of  the  designs. 

The  outline  of  the  body  of  the  vase  thus  obtained  coincides 
so  nearly  with  the  geometrical  figure,  to  which  I  am  about  to 
draw  attention,  as  to  leave,  in  my  mind,  no  doubt  of  their 
identity. 

The  handles  must  be  dealt  with  apart.  It  is  evident  that 
they  do  not  produce  accurately  the  original  design.  But  it  is 
also  obvious  that  the  defect  is  traceable  only  to  the  plastic  nature 
of  the  material.  This  has  interposed  a  difficulty  which  the  work¬ 
man  has  not  overcome.  The  handles  vary  somewhat  in  form 
from  each  other,  and  are  not  set  on  quite  alike.  But,  taken 
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together,  they  indicate  with  some  distinctness  what  was  in¬ 
tended. 

My  purpose,  so  far,  has  been  simply  to  project  upon  paper 
a  tolerably  accurate  delineation  of  the  outline  of  the  vase.  But 
in  doing  so,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  have  made  apparent  the 
origin  of  the  design,  in  a  geometrical  formula  of  a  very  simple 
character. 

The  idea  that  this  vase,  like  others  of  Greek  origin,  was 
probably  designed  with  reference  to  some  preconceived  geo¬ 
metrical  harmony  of  proportions,  is  not  new. 

In  the  Art  Journal  for  January,  1855  (New  Series,  vol.  i. 
p.  27),  will  be  found  an  ingenious  attempt  to  trace  the  form  of 
this  vase  to  a  combination  of  parts  of  the  circle.  But  the  out¬ 
line  used  as  the  basis  of  this  attempt  is  so  palpably  not  the  true 
outline  of  the  vase,  that  the  explanation  has  no  value.  I  annex 
a  copy  of  the  outline  given  in  the  article  referred  to. 

Again,  Mr.  D.  R.  Hay,  in  his  Science  of  Beauty  as  developed 
in  Nature  and  applied  in  Art,  published  in  1856,  gave  (fig.  xii. 
p.  90)  a  diagram  purporting  to  represent  the  outline  of  this  vase, 
by  way  of  illustrating  his  theory  of  ‘  numerical  harmonic  ratio.’ 
He  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  only  authority  he  had  for 
the  form  he  gave  to  the  vase  beyond  his  own  recollection  of  it 
when  seen  was  ‘  the  measurement  of  the  original  given  in  the 
Penny  Cyclopaedia.’  And,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  annexed  copy 
of  Mr.  Hay’s  figure,  he  had  not  before  him  the  real  form  of  the 
vase.  Hence  his  explanation  of  it  is  not  applicable.  But  it  is 
obvious  also  that  had  the  real  outline  been  before  Mr.  Hay  he 
would  have  seen  at  once  the  true  explanation. 

Annexed  is  my  outline  of  the  vase,  with  a  diagram  showing 
how  this  outline  has,  as  it  appears  to  me,  been  produced. 

The  chief  dimensions  are  as  follow  : — 

(a)  The  extreme  height  is  10  inches,  very  nearly. 

(5)  The  greatest  mean  width  of  the  base  is  5  inches,  or 
exactly  half  the  height.  But  the  curve  of  the  side  reaches  the 
base  T25  of  an  inch  within  this  width  on  each  side.  This  T25 
appears  as  a  beading  also  of  T25  inch  in  vertical  depth. 

(c)  The  greatest  mean  width  of  the  vase  is  7  inches,  or  seven- 
tenths  of  the  height,  and  it  occurs  at  four-tenths  of  the  height 
from  the  base. 

(d)  The  extreme  width  of  the  mouth  to  the  outer  end  of  the 
curve  would  be  3‘75  of  the  height,  but  this  is  reduced  on  each 
side  by  T25  of  an  inch,  or  ’0125  of  the  height,  so  as  to  give  an 
usable  curve  to  the  lip. 

( e )  The  narrowest  part  of  the  neck  occurs  at  *15  of  the  height 
(or  1^-  inch)  below  the  top,  and  it  is  there  2^  inches,  or  ’225 
of  the  height,  in  width. 
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f /)  From  the  edge  of  the  base  to  the  opposite  shoulder  is 
8  inches,  or  ‘8  of  the  height  if  measured  from  the  bottom  of  the 
curved  side,  and  is  ^th  of  an  inch,  or  '0125  of  the  height  if 
measured  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  heading. 

The  outline  thus  given  so  nearly  agrees  with  the  mean  results 
of  many  measurements  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
identical. 

The  diagram  is  produced  as  follows : — 

1 .  Describe  a  parallelogram  whose  height  shall  be  that  of  the 
intended  vase,  and  its  breadth  seven-tenths  of  such  height. 

2.  Divide  the  height  into  ten  equal  parts  and  draw  horizontal 
lines  through  these  points. 

3.  Describe  an  ellipse  whose  major  axis  shall  equal  the  height, 
and  whose  minor  axis  shall  subtend  on  the  major  an  angle  of 
22  h  degrees,  or  one-fourth  of  a  right  angle. 

4.  Let  the  base  be  one-half  of  the  height. 

5.  Lay  down  the  ellipse  so  that  it  shall  (1)  fall  ’0125  of  the 
height  within  one  end  of  the  base  line,  and  (2)  shall  coincide 
with  the  vertical  side  of  the  parallelogram,  and  (3 )  also  with  the 
horizontal  line  drawn  at  ‘625  of  the  height  from  the  base.  So 
placed  it  gives  one  side  of  the  body  of  the  vase.  Repeat  the 
process  for  the  other  side. 

6.  Let  the  width  of  the  neck  at  the  narrowest  part  be  ’225  of 
the  height  and  let  it  be  at  •  1 5  of  the  height  from  the  top. 

7.  Let  the  ellipse  be  so  laid  down  that  it  shall  (1)  coincide 
with  the  narrowest  part  of  the  neck,  and  (2)  with  the  shoulder 
of  the  vase  as  already  described,  and  (3)  that  its  major  axis 
shall  form  an  angle  of  27°  with  the  vertical  centre.  The  major 
axis  will  thus  meet  the  vertical  centre  at  a  point  ‘125  of  the 
height  below  the  top  of  the  vase.  So  will  be  produced  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  on  one  side.  Repeat  the  process  for  the  other 
side. 

8.  Let  the  extreme  width  of  the  mouth  of  the  vase  as  defined 
by  the  upward  curve  of  the  neck  be  ’375  of  the  height,  and  let 
this  be  diminished  by  rounding  the  lip  on  the  thickness  of  the 
materia],  in  this  case  about  *025  of  the  height. 

9.  Lay  down  the  ellipse  so  that  it  shall  coincide  (1)  with  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  mouth,  and  (2)  with  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  neck,  and  (3)  that  its  major  axis  shall  meet  the  vertical  line 
of  the  centre  of  the  vase  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  neck,  and 
shall  form  an  angle  of  10°  (or  one-ninth  of  a  right  angle)  with 
that  vertical  line.  This  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  on  one 
side.  Repeat  the  process  for  the  other. 

10.  Now,  as  to  the  handles.  These  are  imperfectly  set  on,  but 
the  design  is  obvious.  It  is  governed  by  a  medium  line  which, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  produced  on  each  side  of  each  handle. 
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This  line  is  obtained  by  placing  the  ellipse  so  that  its  major  axis 
shall  (1)  pass  through  the  outer  edge  of  the  base,  and  (2)  also 
through  the  vertical  centre  at  a  point  four-tenths  of  its  height 
from  the  base,  and  (3)  also  that  the  ellipse  shall  coincide  with 
the  shoulder  of  the  vase  at  which  the  two  describing 
lines  converge. 

As  to  the  beauty  of  the  outline  thus  produced  there  will,  of 
course,  be  difference  of  opinion.  But  the  strength  and  the  utilty 
of  the  form  are  at  least  equally  remarkable. 

As  regards  utility,  the  vessel  is  obviously  intended  to  contain 
liquids.  The  capacity  and  the  general  strength  of  such  a  vessel 
in  proportion  to  its  dimensions  increases  as  it  approaches  the 
form  of  a  globe  ;  and  here  we  find  the  globular  form  approached 
as  nearly  as  is  consistent  with  steady  standing  and  easy  use. 

The  neck  is  of  a  form  at  once  apt  to  receive  and  apt  to  give 
forth.  It  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  spout  which  a  mere 
neck  can  have.  It  is  easy  to  grasp,  and  it  is  convenient  to  hold 
the  vessel  by. 

The  handles  also  lend  themselves  aptly  to  a  firm  grasp  either 
in  lifting  or  in  pouring  out.  They  are  also  well  adapted  to 
suspend  the  vessel  by.  They  are  so  set  on  that  whether  one  or 
both  be  held  the  line  of  support  given  to  the  contents  passes 
directly  through  the  centre  of  its  bulk.  And  the  neck  and  the 
handles  are  kept  well  within  the  general  contour  of  the  vessel, 
and  so  are  removed  as  far  as  may  be  from  liability  to  be  broken. 

Finally,  the  size  of  the  vessel  and  its  weight  when  filled  are 
well  adapted  to  the  ordinary  strength  and  to  the  commonest 
needs  of  mankind. 

The  first  impression  of  the  form  of  this  Vase  is  not  very 
striking.  It  is  only  after  some  attention  that  it  becomes  so. 
But  as  the  beauty  and  the  fitness  of  the  form  become  apparent 
we  also  see  that  the  vessel  as  it  is  does  not  quite  perfectly  realise 
the  original  design.  The  workman  has  not  entirely  succeeded, 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  moulding 
of  glass,  in  attaching  the  handles  truly,  and  his  failure  here  is 
necessarily  so  obvious  that  it  attracts  instant  attention,  and  is 
apt  to  weigh  far  too  much  in  our  general  appreciation  of  the 
design. 

I  am  myself  disposed  to  regard  the  vessel  as  we  have  it  as  an 
example  deemed  comparatively  imperfect  from  the  first,  and 
that  hence,  perhaps,  it  was  preserved  by  its  devotion  to  sepul¬ 
chral  purpose.” 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  January  26th,  1882. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  he  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  : — The  Maga¬ 
zine.  No.  lviii.  Vol.  xx.  8vo.  Devizes,  1881. 

From  the  William  Salt  Archaeological  Society  : — Collections  for  a  History  of 
Staffordshire.  Yol.  ii.  8vo.  Birmingham,  1881. 

From  Lady  Crawford  : — The  Earldom  of  Mar  in  sunshine  and  in  shade  during 
five  hundred  years.  Letters  to  the  Lord  Clerk  Register  of  Scotland  by  the 
late  Alexander  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  Lord  Lindsay,  etc.  2  vols. 
Svo.  Edinburgh,  1882. 

From  the  Curators  of  the  Bodleian  Library  : — Donations  to  the  Bodleian  Library 
during  the  year  ending  Nov.  8,  1881.  Svo.  Oxford,  1881. 

From  W.  S.  Weathcrley,  Esq.: — Westminster  Abbey.  Stone  Figures  from 
Henry  Vllth’s  Chapel.  S.  John  Baptist.  Lithograph  Print.  Plate  38. 
Yol.  vii.  of  the  “  Spring  Gardens  Sketch  Book.”  W.  S.  W.  1869. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  President,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  Auditors  of  the  Society’s  Accounts  for  the  past 
year  : — 

G.  W.  G.  Leveson  Gower,  Esq. 

H.  C.  Maxwell- Lyte,  Esq. 

P.  C.  Hardwick,  Esq. 

C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq. 

R.  S.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  Local  Secretary  for  Cum¬ 
berland,  laid  before  the  Society  a  Report  on  the  archteology  of 
that  district  in  the  shape  of  replies  to  the  queries  addressed  to 
Local  Secretaries  by  the  Society.  From  this  Report  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  are  selected  for  publication  : — 

Two  Roman  altars,  one  of  which  was  inscribed,  have  been 
found  in  Over  Denton  church,  Cumberland,  and]  are  in  the 
custody  of  the  Vicar.  Of  the  inscription  four  letters  only 
remained,  viz.,  STRI.  Another  altar,  much  damaged,  has  been 
found  in  the  church  of  Burgh-by-Sands.  The  inscription 
runs, — 

MA  RTI 
BELATV 
CADSACT 
MATVS 

Mr.  Ferguson  reported  that  the  Cumberland  and  Westmore¬ 
land  Society  were  busy  drawing  a  list  and  account  of  all  old 
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plate  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle.  The  oldest  piece  hitherto 
found  was  a  cup  at  Bridekirk  bearing  the  London  marks  for 
1550-1.  The  result  of  these  researches  would  be  published  in 
a  separate  volume. 

Mr.  Ferguson  had  been  engaged  in  looking  up  the  records  of 
the  Carlisle  Guilds,  and  hoped  to  lay  an  account  of  them  before 
the  Society  on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  Ferguson  proceeded  to  speak  of  various  earthworks,  such 
as  the  Roman  camps  at  Caermot  and  Snittlegarth,  &c.,  a  full 
account  of  which  he  has  published,  with  illustrations,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian 
Society,  vol.  vi.  p.  191. 

William  Jackson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Cum¬ 
berland,  communicated  the  following  Report  on  that  county 

“  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  my  office  as  one  of  the 
Local  Secretaries  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  I  have  but  little  to  report  in  the  number  of  dis¬ 
coveries  of  an  antiquarian  nature  in  the  western  portion  of  this 
county ;  but  in  the  prosecution  of  research  previously  initiated 
very  interesting  results  have  been  obtained.  I  had  the  honour 
of  presenting  to  the  Society,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  1  An 
Account  of  Wall’s  Castle,  near  Ravenglass,’  which  the  Rev. 
Canon  Knowles  and  I  agreed  to  claim  as  the  ruin  of  a  Roman 
structure.  This  discovery  in  itself  and  its  associated  remains, 
of  primary  importance  in  many  respects,  has  not  attracted  that 
attention  amongst  antiquaries  which  is  its  due,  and  which  it  is 
certain  ultimately  to  secure.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  whilst 
the  antiquarian  world  has  been  turning  and  straining  its  eyes 
in  the  direction  of  Brading,  neither  The  Athenaeum  nor  The 
Antiquary  has  condescended  to  notice  a  Roman  ruin  which 
presents  to  ocular  observation  several  apartments,  divided  from 
each  other,  and  surrounded  by  walls  twelve  feet  high,  pierced 
by  doorways  roughly  arched,  and  having  several  window  open¬ 
ings  distinctly  traceable.  It  is  not  intended  in  these  brief 
remarks  to  decry  or  diminish  in  any  way  the  importance  of  the 
Brading  discovery,  nor  to  disparage  the  labours  of  the  learned 
and  zealous  investigators,  and  I  am  content  to  leave  Wall’s 
Castle  that  poor  remnant  of  the  indifference  of  centuries  which 
may  still  remain  to  it,  knowing  assuredly  that  it  is  destined  to 
become,  sooner  or  later,  a  very  Caaba  of  antiquaries. 

Referring  to  the  account  I  have  originally  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Archaeolo¬ 
gical  Society,  for  a  brief  and  severely  correct  description  of  the 
subterranean  ruin,  I  would  now  state  in  outline  the  results  of 
excavations  made  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  F.S.A.,  the  senior 
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Secretary  for  this  county,  and  myself,  assisted  by  the  indefatigable 
Mr.  Joseph  Robinson,  of  Maryport,  whose  zeal  and  instinct  as 
an  excavator  are  unrivalled.  The  minute  details  of  our  dis¬ 
coveries  I  hope  to  record  in  the  Transactions  of  our  local  Society, 
and  a  copy  of  my  paper  shall  be  sent  in  due  time  to  your  great 
centre  of  all  antiquarian  knowledge.  Not  less  than  three  of  the 
apartments  had  hypocausts ;  thirty-five  pillars,  all  composed  of 
square  tiles  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  were  found.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  more  exist,  for  the  excavations  were  very  partial ; 
the  prefurnium-arch  piercing  one  of  the  external  walls  was  very 
perfect  on  the  inside,  though  contorted  by  ivy  roots  externally. 
Its  height  was  over  two  feet,  and  it  is  very  singular  that  a 
boulder  of  whinstone,  about  two  feet  long  and  over  a  foot  in 
depth,  was  lying  inside  the  opening,  in  the  same  position  as  one 
described  in  a  paper  on  the  Brading  Villa,  published  September 
3rd  of  this  year  in  The  Illustrated  London  News.  Fragments 
of  glass  were  found  at  a  depth  of  four  feet,  exactly  below  where 
Canon  Knowles  and  I  had  marked  window  openings  on  the 
plan  given  in  the  paper  mentioned ;  roof  tiles  of  the  usual  form  ; 
flooring  tiles  ;  curious  funnel-shaped  draining  tiles  and  flue  tiles 
were  met  with  everywhere  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state,  but 
not  a  trace  of  tesserae,  much  less  actual  tesselated  floors  ;  the 
conclusion  being  that  in  every  apartment  investigated  the 
flooring  must  have  been  either  flag  or  plain  tile.  Iron,  so  much 
corroded  as  to  be  shapeless,  was  far  from  uncommon ;  only  a 
single  piece  of  melted  lead  was  found. 

This  ruin  is  within  fifty  yards  of  the  Roman  Camp  of  Mun- 
caster,  and  the  fields  all  around  bear  traces  of  Roman  occupa¬ 
tion  ;  wherever  the  spade  is  plied,  fragments  of  tiles,  of  pottery, 
or  of  ordinary  small  cobble  pavements  occur ;  in  one  instance  a 
minute  portion  of  a  glass  vessel  was  found.  Indeed,  seated  as 
Muncaster  was,  and  Ravenglass  is,  upon  an  estuary  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  three  rivers,  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  im¬ 
portance  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  Roman  occupation, 
but  principally  during,  and  for  some  time  subsequent  to,  the 
march  of  Agricola  northward,  which  Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  F.S.A., 
and  I,  hold  on  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  and  the  innate  probabili¬ 
ties,  was  made  by  the  west  coast.  I  incur  some  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  too  diffuse  on  the  importance  of  this  station,  and  I 
forbear  further  prosecution  of  the  subject. 

I  have  seen  at  Workington,  during  the  last  month,  a  Roman 
altar,  the  focus  of  which  has  been  carefully  mutilated,  in  which 
condition  it  was  found  when  making  the  cutting  of  a  railway 
just  below  the  site  of  the  Roman  Camp  at  Moresby.  I  hope  by 
a  more  favourable  light  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  secure  to 
decipher  more  of  the  inscription  than  I  have  yet  succeeded  in 
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making  out;  IOM  is  very  distinct,  cohiitr  is  less  so,  but  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  to  be  read  Second  Cohort  of  the  Thracians ;  and 
Dr.  Bruce,  in  his  ‘  Roman  Wall,’  page  372,  engraves  a  slab 
found  near  the  same  place  referring  to  the  same  body  of  auxilia¬ 
ries.  I  have  also  seen  a  horned  bust,  of  about  15  inches  high, 
found  in  the  same  cutting.  I  hope  to  exhibit  drawings  of  both, 
with  further  particulars,  at  an  early  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Within  the  last  week  1  have  heard  of  the  discovery,  in  an 
excavation  now  being  made  near  Whitehaven  for  a  local  rail¬ 
way,  of  a  bronze  vessel,  which  I  ascertain  from  the  description 
to  be  one  of  the  ordinary  camp  kettles,  with  three  feet.  It  has 
been  found  at  some  little  distance  from  a  line,  which  I  have 
always  theoretically  drawn  as  that  of  the  original  Roman  coast 
road.  This  vessel  is  to  be  sent  to  me  for  careful  examination.” 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Cheales,  Local  Secretary  for  Lincolnshire,  com¬ 
municated  the  following  account  of  what  he  believed  to  be  some 
ancient  u  Middens  ”  on  the  sea-coast  of  East  and  South  Lincoln¬ 
shire  : — 

u  Along  the  northern  shore  of  ‘  the  Wash,’  between  Wainfleet 
and  Boston,  there  is  a  low  ridge  of  land  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
broad,  and  at  an  elevation  of  some  10  to  15  feet  above  the  level 
plain,  reclaimed  from  the  sea  on  one  side  and  the  inland  fen  on 
the  other.  This  ridge,  which  is  evidently  the  old  naturally- 
formed  sea-bank,  composed  of  silt,  underlaid  with  blue  clayey 
silt  and  blue  clay,  and  with  a  top  soil  (light  loam),  has  been 
inhabited  and  cultivated  from  early  times,  as  its  Danish  appella¬ 
tion,  ‘  the  Tofts,’  indicates.  It  is  distinguished  in  each  parish 
along  the  sea-board  by  the  name  1  Wainfleet  Tofts,’  ‘  Friskney 
Tofts,’  &e.,  and  is  about  half-a-mile  distant,  inland,  from  the  old 
Roman  (?)  bank  running  from  1  Gibraltar  Point,’  at  the  mouth 
of  Wainfleet  Haven,  to  Boston.  Along  the  surface  of  these 
‘Tofts’  there  are  plainly  discernible,  on  fallow  land,  numerous 
dark  patches,  circular  and  oval  in  form,  and  from  4  to  20  feet  in 
diameter.  When  examined  they  reveal  burnt  stuff  of  various 
colours  and  kinds,  mussel  and  cockle-shells  in  large  quantities, 
lumps  of  red  burnt  clay,  fragments  of  pottery,  bones,  and  now 
and  then  a  flint.  These  are  mixed  loosely  with  the  surface  soil, 
which  is  uniformly  at  a  depth  of  about  2  feet.  On  digging  down 
to  the  silt  the  mass  of  calcined  stuff,  shell,  and  pottery  is  com¬ 
pact,  and  at  times  almost  too  hard  to  be  cut  with  a  spade,  and 
usually  descends  into  the  silt  to  the  depth  of  1  \  to  3  feet  in  a 
bowl  shape. 

The  portion  of  a  1  vase  ’  which  I  forward  with  accompanying 
fragments  of  pottery  was  found  by  myself  in  one  of  these  ‘  mid¬ 
dens’^)  at  Friskney,  feet  below  the  surface.  At  that  time 
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(1871)  Canon  Atkinson,  of  Danby,  visited  the  spot  with  me,  and 
after  some  exploration  of  the  ‘  middens’  in  that  locality  he  wrote 
an  account  in  the  Friskney  Parish  Magazine,  a  copy  of  which  I 
send  herewith. 

Since  that  time  I  have  examined  other  ‘  middens,’  finding 
numerous  fragments,  but  no  entire  vase,  all  at  a  depth  of  about 
2  to  3  feet,  i.e.,  at  the  intersection  of  the  silt  with  the  top-soil. 

Lately,  however,  I  have  examined  the  silt  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and  have  found  that,  besides  the  evidences  of  habitation 
on  this  old  sea-bank  before  the  accumulation  of  the  3  feet  sur¬ 
face  soil,  i.e.,  when  it  was  a  sand-bank,  such  as  now  exists  along 
the  coast  north  of  Wainfleet,  there  are  indications  of  inhabitants 
at  a  very  much  earlier  period,  viz.,  before  the  successive  inunda¬ 
tions  of  the  sea  which  deposited  the  silt,  that  not  only  forms  this 
bank  but  is  spread  over  most  of  the  large  area  of  the  Fen  basin. 

In  a  silt-pit  which  I  have  lately  explored  we  observe,  1st, 
surface  soil  about  15  inches  to  2  feet,  beneath  which  dry  red  silt, 
5  feet  circa,  beneath  that  blueish  slate  silt,  moist.  Then  we 
came  to  water.  The  red  silt  is  laminated  very  regularly  and 
horizontally,  streaked  across  with  lines  of  very  fine  gravel  mixed 
with  minute  fragments  of  shells,  showing  the  consecutive  accre¬ 
tions  on  the  coast  by  tides  of  the  sea.  At  the  bottom  of  the  red 
silt  in  one  spot  I  found  a  deposit  of  hard  calcined  matter,  small 
fragments  of  pot,  and  a  bone,  enclosed.  Under  this  layer  of  cal¬ 
cined  stuff  is  a  deposit  of  blue  clay,  from  which  I  suppose  the 
pottery  was  made.  It  evidently  never  came  into  that  place  and 
shape  by  natural  causes,  being  bowl-shaped,  the  edges  clearly 
shown  in  the  silt,  about  18  inches  deep,  2  feet  broad  at  the  base, 
and  widening  upwards  to  some  3-|  or  4  feet.  If  these  are  indi¬ 
cations  of  man’s  presence  and  habitation  we  have  proof  that 
after  such  habitation  the  sea  made  inundations  and  overlaid  the 
former  habitable  ground  for  very  many  successive  years,  as  the 
deposits  of  silt  above  mentioned  occur  for  3  feet  above  this  bowl¬ 
shaped  clay  and  the  calcined  stuff  which  rests  upon  it,  and  there 
is  no  appearance  of  the  laminated  red  silt  having  been  disturbed 
from  above. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  9  feet  below  the  surface,  and  in 
the  blueish  slate  silt,  were  found  some  pieces  of  nearly  decayed 
wood,  apparently  not  roots  or  branches  of  trees,  but  wreckage, 
and  one  lump  of  calcined  earth. 

The  question,  What  were  these  deposits  of  calcined  stuff, 
shell,  pottery,  &c.,  is  one  of  great  interest  ?  Do  they  indicate 
the  domestic  hearths  of  some  ancient  people  ?  or  the  burning 
places  of  their  dead  ?  or,  as  lam  inclined  to  think,  the  places  for 
manufacture  of  pottery,  the  glaze  for  which  would  be  obtained 
from  the  shells  and  burnt  sea-weed  available  on  the  beach  ? 
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Certainly,  those  found  low  down  in  the  silt  point  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  inhabitants  at  a  very  early  epoch. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  inspected  some  of  the  1  mid¬ 
dens’  laid  open  by  the  works  on  the  new  railway  from  Spald¬ 
ing  to  Sleaford.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  Frow,  engineer  and 
surveyor  (of  Spalding),  who  had  previously  made  careful  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  spot,  and  has  also  written  a  description  of  them,  I 
was  able  to  examine  the  relics  of  some  very  early  inhabitants  of 
the  Fen  Basin.  These  ‘  middens  ’  occur  in  the  section  of  the 
wide  ditches  cut  on  either  side  of  the  new  line.  They  differ 
from  those  at  Friskney,  being  much  lai’ger,  and  somewhat 
deeper  in  the  silt,  and  not  nearly  so  full  of  shells,  burnt  earth, 
and  pottery.  The  bottom  of  them  is  generally  about  5  feet  below 
the  surface.  They  are  from  1  to  2  feet  broad  at  the  base,  widen¬ 
ing  upwards  to  4  and  6,  and  sometimes  10  or  even  15  feet.  In 
some  instances  the  silt  lies  undisturbed  over  them,  in  others  they 
extend  upwards  to  within  a  foot  of  the  present  surface.  I  exhibit 
this  evening  some  specimens  of  pottery,  with  particulars  as  to 
the  depth  at  which  they  were  found.  In  one  of  them  a  large 
hearthstone  was  discovered,  much  burnt. 

There  can  be  no  question,  I  think,  that  here,  as  at  Friskney, 
there  is  evidence  of  the  deposit  of  silt,  or  silty  clay,  from  continu¬ 
ous  inundations  of  the  sea  having  been  made  after  the  deposits 
of  these  burnt  substances — shells  and  bones-— which  would  give  a 
very  early  date  to  the  existence  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
appertained.  That  they  belonged  to  a  race  of  men  long  anterior 
to  the  Britain  of  the  Roman  invasion  seems  clear,  from  the  fact 
that  the  sea-banks  made  by  the  Romans  were  made  on  land  at 
much  the  same  level  as  it  is  now. 

The  question  of  the  length  of  time  represented  by  these  layers 
of  silt  deposited  by  successive  inundations  of  sea  is  one  of  great 
interest,  and  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  silt-beds  of  South 
and  East  Lincolnshire  would,  no  doubt,  throw  light  upon  a 
matter  which  is  of  some  ethnological  importance.” 

The  Rev.  W.  Greenwell,  F.S.A.,  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  author  of  this  Paper  had  been  led  to  form  an  undue  estimate 
of  the  antiquity  of  these  remains.  Such  a  theory  was  not  borne 
out  by  the  pottery  exhibited  this  evening,  none  of  which  could 
claim  the  antiquity  assigned  to  them  by  Mr.  Cheales,  and  some 
of  which  was  mediaeval,  or  even  later.  The  “middens”  he 
believed  to  be  the  sites  of  latrince. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  February  2nd,  1882. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

Prom  the  New-England  Historic,  Genealogical  Society  : — The  New-England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.  No.  cxli.  Vol.  36.  January.  8vo. 
Boston,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  : — The  Journal.  Vol.  xxv.  No.  113. 
8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  iv.  No.  2.  Feb¬ 
ruary.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  Harvard  University  : — 

1 .  Library  of  Harvard  University.  Bibliographical  Contributions.  Edited 
by  Justin  Winsor,  Librarian.  No.  12.  List  of  the  Publications  of  Harvard 
University  and  its  Officers,  1870-1880.  8vo.  Cambridge,  Mass.  1881. 

2.  Annual  Reports  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College 
1880-81.  8 vo.  Cambridge,  Mass.  1882. 

G.  W.  G.  Leveson-Gowek,  Esq.,  F.S. A.,  exhibited  a  Quarry 
of  glass,  preserved  with  some  old  heraldic  glass  from  Titsey, 
Surrey,  on  which  was  the  device  of  a  fox  carrying  over  its 
shoulder,  hung  on  a  pole,  the  head  of  what  would  seem  to  be 
another  fox  (see  woodcut).  The  date  of  this  interesting  speci¬ 
men  was  believed  to  be  temp.  Hen.  VIII. 

J.  H.  Middleton,  Esq.,  F.S. A.,  communicated  the  following 
Notes  on  some  Christian  Rings  and  other  antiquities,  found  on 
the  site  of  a  Roman  Villa,  at  Fifehead  Neville,  Dorset : — 

“  Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  the  result  of  excavations  on  the  site  of  this  villa, 
further  investigations  have  brought  to  light  a  number  of  other 
objects  ;  some  of  them  of  unusual  interest. 

Owing,  unfortunately,  to  the  remains  of  the  walls  having 
been  dug  up  for  the  sake  of  their  stone,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
out  the  plan  of  those  rooms  which  have  been  last  uncovered. 
In  a  room  adjoining  that  which  has  the  mosaic  pavement  a  bath 
was  found,  in  a  very  perfect  state  of  preservation  ;  it  is  rec¬ 
tangular,  about  8  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide.  The  bottom  is 
formed  of  red  bricks  set  in  cement,  and  the  sides  of  the  red 
coloured  stucco,  made  of  lime,  sand,  and  pounded  brick.  The 
upper  part  of  the  bath  is  not  quite  perfect,  so  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  what  its  depth  was.*' 

*  Two  very  similar  batbs  were  found  at  Hartlip,  in  Kent.  See  Wright’s 
Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon.  1st  ed.  pp.  168,  169. 
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At  the  bottom  of  this  bath  a  stone  column  was  lying,  about 
5  feet  long,  including  capital  and  base,  which  are  worked  in 
the  same  stone  as  the  shaft.  The  stone  is  a  fine  oolite,  very  like 
Bath  stone. 

Its  mouldings  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  recognised  Roman 
orders,  but  are  debased  in  style,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
date  of  the  building,  which  is  apparently  of  the  fourth  century. 
Another  base,  with  similar  mouldings,  but  belonging  to  a  much 
larger  column,  was  found  at  some  distance  from  the  bath.  It 
was  in  situ ,  and  stood  on  a  square  block  or  footing-stone. 

The  waste-pipe  to  empty  the  Avater  from  the  bath  was  still  in 
its  place.  This  is  2f  inches  in  external  diameter,  formed  of  a 
sheet  of  lead,  \  inch  thick,  rolled  round  and  hammered  together. 
The  open  mouth  of  the  pipe,  at  its  junction  with  the  bottom  of 
the  bath,  Avas  formed  by  beating  the  end  out  into  a  sort  of  flange, 
4  inches  across.  Two  lengths  of  this  massive  pipe  Avere  found, 
each  about  19  inches  long. 

The  most  interesting  discovery  Avas  this  :  in  a  small  hollow 
cut  in  the  cement  floor  of  one  of  the  rooms,  a  number  of  orna¬ 
ments  had  evidently  been  hidden  aAvay,  and  a  stone  Avas  laid 
over  them.  These  Avere  tAVO  silver  rings,  a  silver  necklace  or 
girdle-fastener,  and  nine  bronze  bracelets,  Avitli  fragments  of 
others. 

The  rings  (see  Avoodcuts)  have  a  plain  hoop  and  a  square 


Fig.  2. 


EARLY  CHRISTIAN  RINGS  FROM  FIFEHEAD  NEVILLE,  DORSET. 
(Full  size.) 


bezel,  and  are  of  special  interest  from  their  having  Christian 
devices  engraved  upon  them.  One  (Fig.  1)  has  only  the 

2^,  and  the  other  (Fig.  2)  has,  rudely  executed,  a  dove  within 
branches  of  olive,  and  below  a  slightly  different  form  of  the 
sacred  monogram. 
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Instances  of  Roman  objects  with  a  Christian  symbol  are  of 
rare  occurrence  in  England.  One  occurs  on  a  ring  which  was 
dredged  up  in  the  Thames,  published  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith.  A 
mosaic  pavement  with  the  monogram  was  found  at  Frampton, 
in  Dorset  (see  Dysons’  Reliquiae,  &c.),and  another  pavement,  with 
various  Christian  symbols,  was  found  at  Horkstow,  Lincoln¬ 
shire.  A  few  objects  which  are  in  the  Cirencester  Museum, 
a  silver  cup  found  at  Cowbridge,  a  block  of  tin  and  lead  found 
in  the  Thames  near  Battersea  Bridge,  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(Archaeological  Journal,  xxiii.  283),  and  an  ingot  of  tin  from 
Penzance  (Archaeological  Journal,  xxiii.  285),  also  have  this 
monogram. 

The  silver  fastener  is  a  sort  of  hook  and  eye,  contrived  for 
greater  security  against  getting  loose. 

The  bronze  bracelets  are  simple  in  design,  but  have  a  variety 
of  patterns  incised  upon  them. 

Glass. — A  large  quantity  of  window  glass  was  found,  of  two 
kinds,  one  ordinary  blown  glass,  and  the  other  first  blown  and 
then  rolled,  so  as  to  be  ribbed  on  one  side — a  sort  of  plate-glass, 
except  that  it  is  not  cast.  Many  pieces  of  glass  bottles,  and 
other  vessels,  were  found,  and  two  curious  fragments  of  the 
base  of  some  small  vessel.  These  are  ornamented  by  a  band  of 
colouring  matter  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  glass  itself. 

Great  quantities  of  pottery  were  found  in  small  bits  ;  some  of 
a  fine  hard  black  ware  ornamented  with  enamel  painting,  and 
some  of  pseudo-Samian.  One  fragment  has  been  broken  and 
mended  with  a  lead  rivet. 

Many  objects  of  iron  were  found,  door-liinges,  spikes,  an 
anvil,  a  heavy  pick,  the  head  1 1  inches  long  and  3  wide,  pointed 
at  one  end  and  chisel-shaped  at  the  other  ;  several  small  iron 
arrow-heads,  and  some  knife-blades,  one  shaped  like  a  palette 
knife. 

The  most  curious  one  is  a  small  knife,  with  blade  and  handle 
wrought  in  one  piece.  The  handle  has  a  sinking  with  rivet-holes, 
apparently  for  fixing  a  piece  of  horn  or  wood  to  give  a  better 
hold. 

Among  the  bronze  articles  are  a  stylus,  some  hair-pins,  nails, 
fibula;,  and  earrings,  beside  the  bracelets  mentioned  above. 

One  of  the  brooches  is  a  disc  of  bronze  ornamented  on  its 
face  by  champleve  enamel  in  red  and  blue.  It  appears  to  have 
once  had  a  jewel  in  the  centre. 

Similar  specimens  of  Roman  enamelled  work  are  figured  in 
the  .Archaeological  Journal,  xxiv.  299,  and  xxv.  53. 

Coins. — With  the  exception  of  a  First  Brass  of  Trajan,  and  a 
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denarius  of  Gratian,  all  are  Third  Brasses — no  unpublished 
reverses  are  among  them.  The  list  of  Third  Brasses  is  this — 

1  Maximianus,  28G-310  ;  1  Carausius,  287-293  ;  2  Allectus, 
293-296  ;  10  Constantine,  323-337. 

The  latest  in  date  is  the  denarius  of  Gratian,  who  reigned 
375-383. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  the  names  of  the  sub-divisions 
of  the  great  field  where  these  Roman  remains  exist.  They  are, 
the  (  Homers,’  or  Great  Furlong,  Little  Furlong,  Mid  Furlong, 
Corn  Furlong,  and  Half  Ground.” 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  objects  discovered,  and 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Middleton  this  evening  : — 

Three  fragments  of  window-glass. 

Three  fragments  of  bottles. 

Two  fragments  of  stems  of  glass  vessels,  with  bands  of  colour. 

One  piece  of  stag’s  horn,  3  inches  long,  sawn  into  length  for 
a  handle. 

One  pointed  and  polished  piece  of  horn — of  doubtful  use — 
3  inches  long. 

One  circular  bronze  brooch,  1  inch  in  diameter,  enamelled  in 
blue  and  red. 

One  spring  fibula,  2f  inches  long. 

Bronze  pin,  earring,  and  shaft  of  key. 

Nino  bronze  bracelets,  about  2f  inches  in  diameter,  and  three 
fragments. 

Two  silver  rings  with  Christian  symbols. 

One  silver  hook  and  eye. 

One  round  bronze  nozzle  or  ferule,  1  inch  in  diameter — 
of  unknown  use. 

Two  bone  pins. 

One  iron  knife,  with  sinking  in  handle  for  attaching  horn  or 
wood,  5j  inches  long. 

One  iron  knife,  like  a  palette  knife,  inches  long. 

One  fragment  of  earthen  vessel,  which  has  been  broken,  and 
mended  with  a  lead  rivet. 

One  hone,  for  sharpening  knives,  &c. 

Sixteen  coins  ;  see  list  above. 

F.  J.  Baigent,  Esq.,  exhibited,  through  E,  Freshfield,  Esq., 
Y.P.,  a  carefully  executed  coloured  drawing  of  some  Heraldic 
Glass  in  a  Perpendicular  window  of  two  lights  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel  of  Ibberton  church,  Dorset.  The  armorial  shield 
was  charged  with  the  arms  of  Milton  Abbey.  The  exhibition 
was  accompanied  by  a  Paper  from  Mr.  Baigent,  which  will  be 
published,  with  illustrations,  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  February  9th,  1882. 

HENRY  REEYE,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Author  : — Remarks  upon  a  Coin  of  Sicyon,  by  Henry  Phillips,  Jr. 
(Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics  for  January,  1882.) 
8vo.  Philadelphia,  1882. 

From  the  Roval  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  xxxiii.  No.  217.  8vo.  London, 
1881. 

From  Sig.  Giulio  Sambon  : — Catalogue  d’Objets  d’Art  et  de  Curiosite  formant 
la  Galerie  de  Mr.  P.  J.,  de  Naples.  4to.  Rome,  1882. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  : — Catalogue  of  Ancient  Manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum.  Part  i.  Greek.  Folio.  London,  1881. 

Theodore  Fry,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  Robert  Scott  Mylne,  and 
the  Rev.  George  Ward,  were  admitted  Fellows. 

The  Rev.  James  Beck,  Local  Secretary  for  Suffolk,  exhi¬ 
bited  various  antiquities  from  Suffolk,  which  may  be  thus 
described  :  — 

1.  Fragments  of  an  Alabaster  Reredos,  formerly  erected  in 
Kettlebaston  Church,  Suffolk,  and  found  built  into  the  south 
wall  of  the  church,  when  pulled  down  about  twelve  years 
ago.  Traces  of  gilding  and  colouring  were  observable  on  the 
drapery. 

2.  A  grey  flint  Celt,  6|  inches  long  by  3  inches  wide,  from 
Playford,  Suffolk,  somewhat  similar  to  Fig.  44  in  Evans’s  Stone 
Implements. 

3.  A  perforated  Stone  Hammer,  of  irregular  shape.  Dimen¬ 
sions,  6  inches  by  4£  inches.  Found  on  a  heap  of  stones 
carted  from  a  field  at  Lavenham,  Suffolk. 

4.  A  grey  flint  Celt,  found  at  Shelley,  Suffolk.  Dimensions, 
5  inches  by  2|  inches.  Compare  Fig.  51  in  Evans’s  Stone 
Implements. 

Alexander  Nesbitt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Polish  Deed, 
with  Seals  attached,  which  he  described  as  follows 

“  I  send  for  exhibition  a  grant  of  a  parcel  of  land  by  Sigis- 
mund  III.,  king  of  Poland,  to  Zachariali  Stopius  (Stopy  ?), 
under  his  sign  manual,  and  the  great  seals  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania.  The  grant  is  on  parchment,  and  measures  21  inches 
in  width  by  9  inches  in  depth.  It  runs  as  follows : — 
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1  Sigismunclus  Tertius  Dei  gratia  Rex  Polonim  magnus  Dux 
Lithuanise,  Russise,  Prussiae,  Masouiae,  Saraagitiae  [sic]  Livoni- 
teque,  neenon  Regni  Suecite  proximus  haeres  et  futurus  Rex.  Sig- 
nificamus  praesentibus  literis  nostris  uniuersis  et  singulis  quorum 
interest.  Ostensum  nobis  nomine  JSJobilis  Zachariae  Stopii 
Medicinae  Doctoi'is  fidelis  nobis  dilecti  esse  cum  superioribus 
annis  predecessor  noster  Diuus  Steplianus  Rex  peeuliari 
quodam  mandato  aedito  [sic]  statuisset  ut  inter  ipsius  praedicti 
Doctoris  bona  quae  in  Praesidatu  Kirchobuensi  possidet  et  inter 
adiacentes  vicinorum  agros  certi  limites  constituerentur :  turn 
a  Reverenmo  in  Christo  patre  Georgio  Radziwilo  Locumtenente, 
authoritate  magistratus,  unum  uncum  agri  ad  ratificationem 
Regiam  attributum  illi  fuisse,  eum  etsi  jam  aliquot  annos  posse- 
disset  tamen  ut  firmiore  aliqua  ratione  ei  de  ipsius  possessione 
prospiceremus  supplicatum  nobis  fuit.  Cum  igitur  egregia 
ejusdem  Doctoris  in  praadecessorem  nostrum  Diuum  Stephanum 
Regem  nosque  ipsos  tides  commendata  nobis  fuisset,  nos  cle- 
mentem  eius  rationem  habere  cupientes,  commemoration  unum 
agri  uncum  ita  ut  eum  mediante  Reverendiss1  Cardinalis  immis- 
sione,  cum  hortulano  Wosith  dicto,  et  aliis  super  illo  unco  residen- 
tibus  possidet,  jure  feudi,  ipsi  et  hseredibus  ipsius  ex  lumbiseius 
procedentibus  dandum  conferendumque  existimauimus  quern  ad 
modum  quidem  praesentibus  liisee  cum  omnibus  quae  ad  eum 
uncum  pertinent,  saluis  duntaxat  duorum  districtuum  arcis 
Rigensis  et  Kircliobuensis  antiquis  finibus  manentibus  damns  et 
conferimus  per  eum  et  haeredes  ipsius  ex  lumbis  ejus  de- 
scendentes,  tenendum,  habendum,  possidendum,  non  tamen  nisi 
cum  consensu  nostro  vendendum  aut  alienandum  :  oneribus  etiam 
pro  jure  Prouintiae  ex  eo  reseruatis.  In  cuius  rei  fidem  hasce 
manu  nostra  subscriptas,  Regni  et  Magni  Ducatus  Lithuania! 
si o-illis  muniri  mandauimus.  Datae  Warssauiae  in  Comitiis  Regni 
Generalibus  die  trigesima  mensis  Martu  Anno  Domini  Mil- 
lesimo  quingentesimo  octagesimo  Nono  Regni  vero  nostri  anno 
secundo. 

Sigismundus  Rex. 

Leo  Sapieha  Cancellarius. 

Jos.  Dem.  Solki.  Archiepus  Leopol. 

Petrus  Ostrowsky  de  Ostrow. 

Dauid  Hilesen,  See.&c.’ 

The  land  is  described  as  being  an  c  uncus  agri  ’  situated  in  the 
‘  presidency  ’  of  Kirchow,  apparently  an  inconsiderable  place 
near  Riga,  probably  that  marked  as  Kirchhohn  in  maps.  It 
appears  from  Ducange,  s.  v.  that  1  uncus  ’  is  a  measure  of  land 
in  Poland.  It  is  most  probable  that  it  is  so  called  from  being 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  larger  measure.  See  Ducange  and  Cowell, 
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s.  v.  nncia.  I  believe  myself,  however,  that  it  is  here  used 
in  tbe  sense  of  a  nook  or  corner  of  land,  and  that  uncus  is  merely 
a  translation  of  ‘  hak,’  Polish  for  ‘  hook.’  Hook  was]  formerly 
used  in  English  in  the  same  way.  I  have  a  parcel  of  land 
in  the  parish  of  Maresfield,  which  in  a  map  of  about  1620  is 
marked  as  the  1  Landes  of  Hooke  ’  ;  it  is  a  small  triangular 
piece  between  the  old  forest  pale  and  a  stream.  The  ‘  Bailiffs 
Hook  ’  is  mentioned  as  a  piece  of  ground  at  Northampton  in 
Mr.  Goimne’s  paper  (On  Traces  of  the  Primitive  Village  Com¬ 
munity,  &c.),  Archaeologia,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  419,  and  the  word 
occurs  not  unfrequently  as  the  name  of  a  place  in  various 
counties.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  examples  will  be  found  in  the 
list  of  names  of  places  annexed  to  Smitli’s]|English  Atlas 
(London,  1804).  Our  word  ‘nook’  may  perhaps  be  merely  a 
corruption  of  ‘  an  hook.’ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  grant  is  countersigned  by  Leo 
Sapieha,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lithuania,  well  known  as  a 
statesman  and  legislator,  and  by  John  Demetrius  Solokowski, 
tbe  Archbishop  of  Leopolis  or  Lemberg,  who  was  probably 
Chancellor  of  Poland.  Petrus  Ostrowsky  was  probably  the  son 
of  the  celebrated  general  Constantine  Ostrowsky. 

On  the  great  seal  of  Poland ,  the  white  eagle,  the  arms  of  the 
kingdom,  occupies  an  escutcheon  in  the  centre;  round  this  11 
small  escutcheons  are  ranged,  which  may  be  described  as  fol¬ 
lows,  beginning  at  the  dexter  side:  1.  Three  crowned  faces 
{Dalmatia).  2.  A  lion  rampant  ( Reuss ).  3.  The  head  of  an  ox 

caboshed,  surmounted  by  an  estoile,  and  accosted  by  a  cinquefoil 
crescent  {Moldavia).  4.  A  lion  and  dimidiated  eagle  displayed, 
addorsed  and  crowned  {Kaliscli).  5.  A  stag  trippant  {Lublin). 
6.  A  king’s  head  crowned  {Dobrin).  7.  A  patriarchal  cross 
{Jagellion).  8.  Party  per  pale,  dexter  a  barry  of  four,  sinister 
a  seme  of  etoiles  {Sandomir).  9.  A  griffin  rampant  ( Pome¬ 
rania ).  10.  An  eagle  displayed  {Prussia).  11.  A  knight  on 

horseback  {Lithuania).  The  legend  runs  in  two  lines  : 

SIGISMUNDUS  TERTIUS  DEI  GRATIA  REX  POLONI.E  MAGNUS 
DUX  LITUANI2E,  REUSSIE,  PRUSSIE,  MASOVRE  SAMOGITRE  KIOURE 
VOLONT2E  LIVONLEQUE,  &C.  NECNON  SUECORUM  GOT.  VAN. 
IRERED.  REX,  &C. 

The  great  seal  of  Lithuania  bears  an  escutcheon  surmounted 
by  the  ducal  cap  ;  on  the  former  is  the  mounted  knight,  the 
arms  of  the  duchy ;  the  surrounding  inscription  runs  :  ‘  sigis- 
MUNDUS  ITI.  DEI  GRATIA  REX  POLONI.E  MAGNUS  DUX  LITUANIiE 
RUS.,  PRUS.,  SAMOGITRE,  MASOVI,  LIVONRE,’  &C.  &C. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  contents  of  the  grant  require  any  com¬ 
ment,  except  that  the  off-hand  way  in  which  any  residents  on 
the  ‘  uncus  ’  are  granted  to  Dr.  Stopius,  together  with  Wosith, 
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the  gardener,  shows  forcibly  how  low  the  condition  of  the  serf  in 
Courland  was  at  the  time. 

This  deed  appears  to  have  been  referred  to  ten  years  after¬ 
wards  for  some  legal  purpose,  for  it  bears  in  one  corner  the 
following  memorandum :  ‘  Revism  in  Commissione  generali 
Regni  et  Magni  Ducatus  Lituaniae,  Wendee,  anno  1599.’  ” 


J.  H.  Middleton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  some  Notes 
on  the  discovery,  on  the  8th  instant,  of  some  Wall  Paintings 
in  tempera,  on  the  south  wall  of  the  first-floor  room  of  Canon 
Barry’s  residential  house  at  Westminster  Abbey.  These  paint¬ 
ings  were  in  black  and  white,  and  were  strongly  Holbeinesque 
in  character,  and  were  believed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  There  was  an  oval  shield,  charged  with  France  and 
England  quarterly,  with  lion  and  dragon  supporters.  At  the 
sides  were  human  figures,  growing  out  of  flowing  scroll-work. 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  exhibited,  by  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  W.  Wansey,  Esq.  (since  deceased),  a  Roll  of  Vellum, 
5  feet  3  inches  long  and  4  inches  broad:  — 

Upon  this  Roll  was  written  a  poem  upon  the  symbols  of 
Our  Lord’s  most  bitter  Passion  ;  the  writing  was  apparently  of 
about  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the  different 
symbols  of  the  Passion  were  illustrated  with  rude  conventional 
figures  in  a  rough  sort  of  illumination. 

Two  documents  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  printed  in  the 
forty-sixth  volume  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society’s  pub¬ 
lication,  Nos.  xii.  and  xiii.  pages  170  and  171,  with  which  the 
present  poem  may  with  advantage  be  compared.  With  the 
exception  of  some  verbal  differences,  the  poem  on  the  Wansey 
Roll  is  almost  identical  with  one  or  other  of  the  copies  printed 
in  the  above  volume ;  and,  as  no  good  purpose  would  be  gained 
by  encumbering  the  Proceedings  with  the  reproduction  of  verses 
already  printed,  Mr.  Freshfield,  with  his  usual  liberality,  has 
caused  a  transcript  of  the  Wansey  Roll  to  be  made,  in  which  he 
has  inserted  copies  of  the  illuminated  drawings  of  the  symbols 
of  the  Passion,  so  that  any  one  wishing  to  collate  the  Wansey 
text,  or  to  study  the  illuminations,  may  readily  do  so. 

The  result  of  such  a  collation  shows  that  the  Wansey  docu¬ 
ment  does  not  tally,  verbatim  et  literatim ,  with  either  of  the  two 
printed  in  the  Early  English  Text  Society’s  volume.  These 
are  described  as  being  Royal  MS.  17a,  27,  folio  72b,  and  Addi¬ 
tional  MS.  22029.  These  two  documents  are  printed  in  that 
volume  on  parallel  pages,  so  that  they  may  be  with  facility 
compared,  and  that  transcribed  from  the  Royal  MS.  is  further 
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illustrated  by  Notes  comparing  it  with  a  similar  document  in 
Additional  MS.  11748. 

The  Roll  exhibited  to-day,  although  more  closely  resembling 
that  contained  in  the  Additional  MS.  22029,  differed  from  it  in 
some  verbal  respects  in  which  it  resembled  the  Royal  MS.  In 
some  respects  it  differed  from  both,  but  on  the  whole  it  re¬ 
sembled  closely  the  document  in  Additional  MS.  22029,  both 
being  from  one  common  origin,  and  the  differences  being  those 
of  a  copyist. 

On  examining  the  grammatical  forms  in  the  Wansey  Roll 
there  can  be  little  doubt  it  was  written  in  the  Southern  dialect. 
The  Southern  forms  at  any  rate  predominate,  though  not  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  Northern  forms. 

In  concluding  his  remarks  on  this  curious  and  interesting 
Roll,  Mr.  Freshfield  drew  attention  (due  regard  being  had  to 
the  'difference  of  language  and  to  a  certain  homeliness  of  ex¬ 
pression)  to  the  extreme  beauty,  not  only  of  the  general  idea 
embodied  in  this  poem,  but  of  the  particular  manner  in  which 
each  symbol  of  the  Passion  was  treated.  Each  symbol  was 
used  to  point  to  some  particular  sin,  the  scope  of  the  poem  being 
to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  Our  Lord  in  His  Body  bore 
the  sins  of  man.  It  was  possible,  he  added,  that  since  the 
Reformation  we  may  have  gained  in  refinement,  but  he  doubted 
whether  any  modern  prayers  could  with  advantage  be  compared 
as  to  religious  feeling  and  propriety  with  those  exhibited  in  this 
Roll,  which  was  undoubtedly  used  for  private  prayer  by  its 
possessor  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  possibly  in  his  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  Paper  on 
the  Inventories  made  for  Sir  William  and  his  soil  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  Knights,  of  Walton  and  of  Grilling  Castle,  Yorkshire, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  These  inventories 
had  been  transcribed  by  Mr.  Peacock  (by  the  kind  permission  of 
Rowland  Winn,  Esq.,  M.P.)  from  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of 
Nostell  Priory.  They  were  seven  in  number,  and  ranged,  in 
date,  from  1590  to  1624.  This  Paper  will  be  published  in  the 
Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  February  16th,  1882. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

* 

From  the  Royal  Bohemian  Museum  : — Pamatky  Archaeologicke  a  Mistopisne. 

Reilaktor :  Josef  Smolik.  xi.  (11-14.)  4to.  Prague,  1881. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  : — Proceedings.  1874-1881. 

Vol.  ii.  8vo.  Boston,  1881. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Pownall,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for 
Leicestershire,  exhibited,  by  permission  of  H.  Rodgers,  Esq.,  a 
plain  Gold  Ring,  found  several  years  ago  at  Gilmorton,  Leicester¬ 
shire,  in  a  field  there  popularly  known  as  the  “money  field,” 
from  the  not  unfrequent  discovery  of  coins  in  the  soil.  On  the 
inner  surface  were  engraved  the  words  “  The  King’s  gift,”  in 
letters  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  weight  of  the  ring  was 
644  grains,  and  this  circumstance  helps  to  corroborate  a  conjec¬ 
ture  that  the  ring  had  been  made  out  of  an  “  angel  ”  given  by 
James  I.  to  some  one  “touched”  by  him.  The  weight  of  an 
angel  at  that  day  would  have  been  a  little  over  70  grains.  A 
certain  amount  of  waste  or  loss  would  probably  have  been 
entailed  in  the  conversion  of  the  coin  into  a  ring.  In  fact, 
one  of  James  I.’s  angels  in  Ruding  is  set  down  at  64  grains. 
Gilmorton  is  the  first  village  on  the  road  towards  Leicester 
after  leaving  Lutterworth. 

J.  E.  Nightingale,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  the  Bronze 
Matrix,  probably  foreign,  of  a  seal  of  William  Pelhisier,  on  a 
shield  rounded  at  the  base,  which  had  been  dug  up  in  1 880  at 
a  spot  known  as  Wyndham’s  Park,  on  the  north  side  of  the  city 
of  Salisbury.  The  seal  bore — Quarterly,  1  and  4,  a  castle  ;  2  and 
3,  a  fleur-de-lis.  The  inscription  ran  : 

S.’  GVILHEM  PELHISIER. 

This  name  does  not  occur  in  any  early  documents  relating  to 
Salisbury,  nor  is  the  family  known  to  be  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  county.  Dimension,  1  inch  by  f  inch.  The  matrix  is 
now  in  possession  of  Dr.  Blackmore,  of  Salisbury. 

Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S. A.,  communicated  the  following 
Note  on  the  practice  of  giving  uncouth  names  to  children,  which 
has  been  too  generally  considered  an  exclusively  Puritan 
usage  : — 
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11  It  is  now  well  known  by  all  persons  who  are  conversant 
with  the  religious  history  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the 
prevalence  of  the  fashion  of  giving  uncouth  scripture  names  to 
children,  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  Puritans,  has  been 
much  exaggerated.  This  calumny,  for  it  has  often  been  so 
strongly  put  as  to  become  an  absolute  falsehood,  probably  arose 
from  satires  in  theatrical  literature.  It  received  the  stamp  of 
grave  authority  from  Hume  (Hist,  of  Eng.  vii.  321,  ed.  1791), 
and  has  now  become  a  part  of  the  popular  historical  tradition. 
The  name-lists  of  those  times  show  that  these  strange  names 
were  but  little  more  common  during  the  prevalence  of  Puri¬ 
tanism  than  they  are  at  the  present  day.  That  there  was  some 
ground  for  satire  is  proved  by  the  document  of  which  I  enclose 
a  verbatim  copy.  The  original  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  who  has  most  kindly  permitted  me  to  make  a  tran¬ 
script  of  it  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

i  Thurlaston.  4  Martii,  1611. 

1 1,  Thomas  Wood,  clerke  of  Thurlaston,  doe  present  John 
Bradford  of  the  said  parish,  that  he  for  divers  yeares  last  past, 
having  bene  a  refractarie  and  disorderly  man  against  the  lawes 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  lately  presented 
for  the  same  before  the  Reuerend  father  in  god  the  Lord  Bushop 
of  Lincoln  on  his  visitacion  last  1611,  and  after  judiciallie  admo¬ 
nished  to  conlorme  liimselfe  and  to  receive  the  holie  communion 
kneeling,  and  for  not  doing,  but  refusing  to  do  the  same,  was 
excommunicated  and  so  standeth. 

Now  the  said  John  Bradford  since  the  tyme  that  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  said  cause  hatlie  had  a  child  borne  and  baptized  in 
the  said  parislie  and  caused  it  to  be  named  Ichabod,  which  signi- 
fieth  the  Glory  is  gone,  whereby  it  is  commonly  conceived  that 
he,  being  a  man  of  that  factious  humor,  did  intend  to  traduce 
and  scandalize  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Ecclesiasticall 
lawes  and  the  ceremonies  thereof,  as  if  because  the  discipline  of 
the  Puritanes  is  disallowed,  and  not  vsed,  but  men  compelled  to 
be  conformable,  therefore  the  Glorie  is  gone  ;  and  more  parti cu- 
lerly  because  one  Mr.  Sherewood,  late  parson  of  the  said  parishe 
of  Thurlaston,  was  deprived  for  not  conformitie  :  Therefore  the 
glorie  is  gone,  vppon  w hitch,  as  it  is  commonly  said  and  thought 
in  those  partes,  he  caused  his  said  child  to  be  called  as  aforesaid 
Ichabod,  vizt.  the  Glorie  is  gone. 

Also  I  doe  presente  Martha  Bradford,  the  wife  of  the  said 
John  Bradford,  for  refusing  to  be  churched  according  to  the 
orders  appointed  by  the  lawes  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Thomas  Wood,  Rector,  ibih.’  ” 


H.  B.  Hull,  Esq.,  exhibited  through  C.  S.  Perceval,  Esq., 
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LL.D  ,  Treasurer,  a  Manuscript  Volume  bound  in  red  morocco, 
and  entitled  “A  List  of  his  Maties  Navie  Roy  all,  with  their 
dimensions,  number  of  men  and  guns,”  a.d.  1660.  This  manu¬ 
script  will  be  printed  in  the  Archaeologia,  with  remarks  by  Mr. 
Perceval. 

Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  communicated  supplementary 
Notes  on  the  discoveries  at  Marston  Hill,  co.  Northampton, 
published  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxxm.  in  1849.  These  Notes 
will  be  printed  in  a  future  part  of  that  publication. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  February  23rd,  1882. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 


From  the  Author  The  Smelting  of  Copper  in  the  Swansea  District  of  South 
Wales,  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Present  Day  :  by  Col.  Grant- 
Francis,  F.S.A.  Second  Edition.  8yo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The 
Archaeological  Journal.  Vol.  xxxviii.  No.  152.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission  of  Rome  : — Bullettino.  Anno 
ix. — Serie  Seconda.  Num.  4.  Ottobre-Deeembre,  1881.  8vo.  Rome, 
1881. 

From  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia  : — Report  of 
the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1881  with  Necrological  Notices.  8vo.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1882. 

From  the  Author  :  — The  Classics  for  the  Million  :  being  an  Epitome,  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  of  the  Works  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  Authors.  By  Henry 
Grey.  2nd  edition.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  Election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  March  2nd,  1882,  and  a  List  was  read  of  Candidates 
to  be  balloted  for. 

H.  S.  Harland,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

J.  T.  Mickletiiwaite,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  Drawings  of 
the  Paintings  discovered  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  of  which  an 
account  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Middleton  on  Feb.  9th  (see 
ante ,  p.  74).  These  drawings  will  appear  along  with  Mr.  Mid¬ 
dleton’s  notes  in  the  Appendix  to  Archaeologia. 
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J.  H.  Middleton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  laid  before  the  Society  a 
Paper  on  Consecration  Crosses,  in  which  he  gave  an  account 
of  that  part  of  the  Consecration  Service  which  related  to  these 
crosses,  and  discussed  the  various  kinds  so  affixed,  and  gave 
numerous  examples — illustrated  by  drawings-— which  had  come 
under  his  own  observation,  together  with  a  list  of  others  known 
to  be  in  existence.  This  Paper  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeo- 
logia. 

Alfred  Bailey,  Esq.,  communicated  a  Paper  on  certain  aspects 
of  the  Law  of  Attainder,  which  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeo- 
logia. 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  March  2nd,  1882. 

The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  Morinie  : — Cartulaires  de  l’Eglise  de 
Terouane  publies  par  Th.  Duchet  &  A.  Giry.  4to.  Saint-Omer,  1881. 

From  the  Society  of  Emulation  of  Abbeville  : — Bulletin  des  Proces-Verbaux, 
avec  une  Table  Analytique  des  Seances  Annees  1877,  1878,  1879,  et  1880. 
8vo.  Abbeville,  1881. 

From  H.  S.  Milman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Dir.S.A. 

1.  Bucaniers  of  America  :  or,  a  True  Account  of  the  most  remarkable 
assaults  committed  of  late  Years  upon  the  Coasts  of  the  West  Indies,  by  the 
Bucaniers  of  Jamaica  and  Tortuga,  both  English  and  French.  Written 
originally  in  Dutch,  by  John  Esquemeling.  Second  Edition.  4to.  London, 
1684. 

2.  The  History  of  the  Bucaniers  of  America;  from  the  First  Original  down 
to  this  Time ;  written  in  several  Languages ;  and  now  collected  into  one 
Volume.  The  whole  newly  translated  into  English.  Third  Edition.  8vo. 
London,  1704.  To  this  is  added  : — A  Journal  of  a  Voyage  made  into  the 
South  Sea  by  the  Bucaniers  or  Freebooters  of  America ;  from  the  year 
1684  to  1689.  Written  by  the  Sieur  llaveneau  de  Lussan.  To  which  is 
added,  the  Voyage  of  the  Sieur  De  Montauban,  Captain  of  the  Freebooters 
on  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  in  the  year  1695.  Second  Edition  corrected.  8vo. 
London,  1704. 

3.  The  Pope  and  the  Council.  By  Janus.  Authorized  Translation  from 
the  German.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  London,  1869. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Library,  Museums,  and  National  Gallery  of 
Victoria  : — Report,  with  the  Reports  of  the  Sectional  Committees,  for  1880, 
and  a  Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure  for  the  Financial  Year  1879-80. 
Folio.  Melbourne,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  : — A  List  of  the  Fellows, 
Members,  Extra-Licentiates,  and  Licentiates.  8vo.  London,  1882. 
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The  President  in  the  Chair  stated  that  he  was  sure  he  should 
have  with  him  the  hearty  sympathy  of  every  one  present  when 
he  gave  expression  to  the  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation  at 
the  attack  which  had  been  made  that  evening  on  the  life  of  the 
Queen,  the  Gracious  Patron  of  this  Society,  the  news  of  which 
had  just  reached  the  Society’s  Apartments. 

C.  S.  Perceval,  Escp,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  moved,  and  H.  S. 
Milman,  Esq.,  Director,  seconded,  a  Resolution,  that  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  from  the 
Society,  expressing  their  horror  at  an  attempt  of  which  the 
infamy  was  not  redeemed  by  the  failure,  and  their  congratulations 
at  Her  Majesty’s  providential  escape. 

This  Resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  Secretary,  called  the  attention  of 
the  meeting,  at  the  request  of  the  Very  Rev.  E.  M.  Goulburn, 
D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Dean  of  Norwich,  to  a  coloured  photograph  of 
the  ancient  Watergate  at  Norwich,  the  destruction  of  which  was 
threatened  by  a  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  to  enable  the  Lynn 
and  Fakenham  Railway  to  extend  itself  through  the  precincts 
of  Norwich  Cathedral,  which,  as  the  Secretary  pointed  out,  would 
be  an  entirely  new  departure  in  the  deplorable  history  of  rail¬ 
way  encroachments.  The  Secretary  further  stated  that  he  had 
been  authorised  by  the  Council  to  ascertain  from  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Agents  the  most  effectual  modes  of  thwarting  the 
scheme,  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  enlist  in  opposition  to  the 
Bill  as  many  Members  of  Parliament  as  possible.  He  had  been 
assiduously  engaged  in  this  task,  and  was  not  without  hope  the 
proposed  invasion  of  the  Cathedral  precincts  would  be  defeated 
or  abandoned. 

The  Meeting  expressed  their  cordial  sympathy  in  the  action 
taken  by  the  Council  in  this  matter. 

The  Secretary  also  called  attention  to  a  copy  of  Giuseppe 
Vasi’s  Prospetto  di  Roma  visto  dal  Monte  Gianicolo,  Rome  1765, 
in  6  sheets,  which  their  esteemed  Fellow,  Mr.  D.  Mocatta,  had 
offered  to  present  to  the  Society  duly  framed  and  mounted,  an 
offer  which  the  Council  had  accepted.  A  Vote  of  Special  Thanks 
was  thereupon  awarded  to  Mr.  Mocatta  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Secretary. 

J.  D.  Chambers,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8-45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9‘30  p.m.  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected  : — 
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Alessandro  Palma  di  Cesnola. 

John  Wheeldon  Barnes,  Esq. 

Sir  Hickman  Beckett  Bacon,  Bart. 
Richard  Phene  Spiers,  Esq. 

Bezer  Blundell,  Esq. 

Arthur  George  Hill,  Esq. 

John  Fisher  Crosthwaite,  Esq. 
Henry  Farnham  Burke,  Esq. 

Rev.  Frederic  Walter  Joy. 

Hon.  Edmund  Montague  Boyle. 


Thursday,  March  9th,  1882. 

The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  iv.,  No.  3.  New 
Monthly  Series.  March.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The 
Journal.  Yol.  xi.  No.  iii.  February.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — L.  s.  d.  or  the  Origin  of  Pounds,  Shillings,  and  Pence. 
By  John  Evans,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  (Reprinted  from  the 
“Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers,”  February,  1882.)  8vo.  London, 
1882. 

From  the  Author  A  Chapter  in  the  Life  History  of  an  old  University  :  being 
the  Introductory  Lecture  of  the  Session  1881-2,  delivered  to  the  Students  of 
University  College,  London,  on  Tuesday,  October  4th,  1881.  By  T.  George 
Bonney,  M.A,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Cambridge,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Commissions  of  Art  and  Archaeology  of  Belgium  : — Bulletin. 
18me  Annee,  19me  Annee,  et  20mo  Annee. — 1-8.  8vo.  Brussels,  1879-81. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — 

1.  Some  Account  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Painters,  otherwise 
Painter-Stainers.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

2.  The  Worshipful  Company  of  Painters,  otherwise  Painter-Stainers  :  its 
Master,  Wardens,  Court  of  Assistants,  and  Livery,  with  a  List  of  the  Blind 
Pensioners,  &c.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  Secretary,  informed  the  meeting 
that,  in  pursuance  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Society,  March  2, 
1882,  an  Address  to  the  Queen  had  been  drafted  by  him  the 
same  evening,  and  submitted  for  approval  to  Lord  Carnarvon 
early  on  Friday  morning.  Two  copies — one  engrossed  on  vellum 
for  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  other  on  paper  for  the  Home 
Secretary — had  been  forwarded  to  their  respective  destinations 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day. 
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The  following  is  the  Address  referred  to : — 

“  To  the  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

We,  your  Majesty’s  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Fellows  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  at  our  Ordinary 
Meeting  assembled,  this  second  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two,  most 
humbly  beg  leave  to  ask  your  Majesty  to  accept  the  homage 
of  our  loving  sympathy  under  the  dastardly  outrage  of  which 
your  Majesty  has  within  the  last  few  hours  been  the  object,  and 
of  our  most  sincere  congratulations  at  your  Majesty’s  providen¬ 
tial  escape. 

Whilst  expressing  the  sentiments  of  horror  and  indignation 
with  which  we  have  heard  of  this  revolting  attempt  on  yonr 
Majesty’s  life,  and  which  we  know  will  find  a  ready  echo  in 
every  corner  of  the  British  empire,  we  hasten  to  assure  your 
Majesty  of  our  loyal  and  affectionate  attachment  to  yonr 
Majesty’s  throne  and  person,  and  of  our  unfeigned  thankfulness 
to  Almighty  God  for  protecting  our  Royal  Patron  from  such 
nefarious  designs. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 

Carnarvon,  President. 

At  the  Society’s  Apartments, 

Burlington  House, 

March  2,  1882.” 

The  President  informed  the  meeting  that  to  this  Address  he 
had  received  a  reply,  not  less  prompt  than  the  Address  itself, 
from  General  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  as  follows  :  — 

“  Windsor  Castle,  March  4,  1882. 

Dear  Lord  Carnarvon, — The  Queen  was  much  gratified 
by  the  address  of  sympathy  which,  you  have  forwarded  to  Her 
Majesty  from  the  Members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
I  am  commanded  to  ask  you  to  convey  to  them  Her  Majesty’s 
best  thanks  for  their  loyal  congratulations  on  her  escape. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Henry  F.  Ponsonby.” 

H.  F.  Burke,  Esq.,  Rouge  Croix,  and  R.  P.  Spiers,  Esq.,  were 
admitted  Fellows. 

Augustus  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.  P.,  exhibited  and 
presented  a  plaster  cast  of  a  carved  Ivory  Horn,  in  the  Johan- 
neum  of  Dresden  ;  date,  fifteenth  century. 

Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
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Remarks  (in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary)  oil  a  Picture  exhibited,  by 
the  kind  permission  of  Lord  Monson  :  — 

u  Lord  Monson  very  kindly  allows  me  to  exhibit  a  picture 
which  he  bought  at  Exeter  in  1881.  The  picture  was  attributed 
to  Van  Dyck,  and  was  called  1  The  Three  Burgomasters.’ 

That  the  picture  is  not  by  Van  Dyck,  but  probably  should  be 
attributed  to  Jansons  Van  Keulen,  I  expect  will  be  the  opinion 
of  all  who  have  seen  the  celebrated  portrait  picture  of  the  four¬ 
teen  magistrates  of  the  Hague  which  Van  Keulen  painted  in 
1647,  and  which  still  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Guildhall  of  that 
town. 

Lord  Monson’s  picture  is  on  canvas,  and  is  5  feet  3  inches  in 
length,  by  3  feet  9  inches  in  height.  It  is  dated  1631,  and 
represents  three  seated  half-figures  of  men  well  advanced  in 
years,  with  pointed  beards,  and  dressed  in  the  costume  of  wealthy 
London  citizens  of  that  date.  All  three  have  ruffles  at  the  neck 
and  wrists,  and  the  centre  figure  alone  has  a  lace  cap  on  the 
head,  and  is  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  a  red  cloth,  on 
which  are  a  silver  ink-stand,  a  book,  and  a  hammer. 

Fortunately  there  are  three  coats  of  arms  in  the  picture,  and 
from  these  coats  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  three  worthies  re¬ 
presented  are  no  foreign  burgomasters,  but  that  the  true  title  of 
the  picture  is — ‘  The  Master  and  two  Wardens  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Painter-Stainers  of  the  City  of  London  in  1629.’ — 
The  centre  half-figure,  with  the  singular  lace-cap  on  the  head 
(which  recalls  to  mind  the  one  we  are  all  familiar  with  in  the 
portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman),  is  that  of  Mr.  Clement  Pargiter, 
of  St.  Sepulchre’s  parish,  citizen  and  painter-stainer  of  London, 
who  was  elected  master  of  that  Livery  Company,  29  October, 
1629,  and  who  died  not  long  after,  as  his  widow  proved  his 
nuncupative  will  in  London,  11  March,  1630-1.  He  was  second 
son  of  Mr.  James  Pargiter,  of  Barking  in  Essex,  wdiose  eldest 
son,  Mr.  Thomas  Pargiter,  entered  and  signed  his  pedigree  in 
the  Heralds’  Visitation  of  Essex  of  1614  ;  and  their  grandfather, 
Sir  Thomas  Pargiter,  citizen  and  salter  of  London,  who  was 
lord  mayor  in  1530,  had  the  grant  of  arms  and  crest  we  see  in 
the  picture,  viz.,  Azure,  a  fess  dancettee  between  three  partridges 
or,  and  the  crest,  An  arm  embowed,  vested  per  pale  azure  and 
or,  holding  erect  a  covered  cup  of  the  last. 

The  half-figure  to  the  right  is  that  of  Mr.  William  Peacocke, 
of  St.  Bartholomew’s  parish,  near  the  Royal  Exchange.  He 
was  a  citizen  and  painter-stainer  of  London,  and  entered  and 
signed  his  pedigree  in  the  Heralds’  Visitation  of  London  of 
1633,  where  the  arms  we  also  see  painted  in  the  picture  are 
tricked.  Tire  coat  is,  Quarterly,  or  and  azure,  over  all  four 
lozenges  conjoined  in  cross,  between  as  many  annulets,  all 
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counterchangecl.  Mr.  William  Peacocke  was  a  warden  of  the 
Painter-Stainers’  Company  in  1629,  master  in  1634,  and  at¬ 
tended  Court  for  the  last  time  in  August,  1642.  By  his  will, 
which  was  proved  in  London  8  November,  1642,  he  left  5 1.  for 
a  supper  to  such  of  his  ‘  livery  or  cloathinge’  as  should  accom¬ 
pany  his  body  to  the  grave.  This  51.  was  paid  on  the  1st  July, 
1642,  and  the  supper  was  eaten  on  the  8th  of  July. 

Above  Mr.  Peacocko’s  head  will  be  noticed  a  little  picture  of 
Lazarus.  This  I  cannot  explain,  but  as  Mr.  Peacocke,  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  his  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  lived  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Bartholomew,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  I  hope 
Mr.  Freshfield  may  be  able  to  explain  its  motif. 

The  third  half-figure  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Babb, 
citizen  and  painter-stainer  of  London.  He  seems  to  have  had 
no  right  tc  his  coat  of  arms,  which,  observe,  is  not  placed  on  a 
shield,  but  on  an  oval.  The  coat  is  Azure,  a  cross- crosslet  or, 
between  three  crescents  argent,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
printed  Ordinary  of  Arms,  but  it  is  given  in  the  MS.  Ordinary 
in  daily  use  at  the  College  of  Arms,  where  the  word  ‘  Disclaimed ’ 
is  added,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Heralds’  Visitation  of 
Devonshire  of  1620,  where,  under  date  of  18th  of  August,  at 
Exeter,  1  find  Mr.  Thomas  Babb’s  two  kinsmen,  Mr.  William 
Babb  of  Doddiscomleigh,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Babb  of  Tingresse, 
are  put  down  in  the  List  of  Disclaimers  to  arms. 

Mr.  Thomas  Babb  is  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  little  picture 
of  St.  Katharine,  Virgin  and  Martyr,  and  the  motif  of  this  also  I 
cannot  tell,  but  from  the  date  of  Lord  Monson’s  picture,  1631, 
I  would  like  to  recall  the  fact  that  Laud  (who  at  that  time  was 
Bishop  of  London)  on  the  16th  of  January,  1630-1,  consecrated 
the  present  church  of  St.  Katharine  Cree  in  Aldgate,  the  foun¬ 
dation  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1628. 

Of  course,  had  St.  Katharine,  Virgin  and  Martyr,  been  the 
Heavenly  patroness  of  the  painter-stainers,  the  motif  would  be 
obvious,  but  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  is  their  Heavenly  patron, 
and  I  can  only  suggest  that  as  Mr.  Thomas  Babb  was  a  painter- 
stainer,  he  may  have  painted  a  picture  of  St.  Katharine  of 
Alexandria,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  proud,  and  hence  its 
being  introduced  here ;  or,  as  the  picture  is  painted  on  canvas 
(which  would  have  been  called  ‘  a  stained  cloth  ’),  it  is  just  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  little  picture  of  St,  Katharine  is  intended  to  be  on 
panel,  which  would  represent  the  other  style  of  painting  ‘on 
table:  ” 

Appended  to  this  letter  were  pedigrees  of  Pargiter  and  Pea- 
cockc,  a  note  on  the  family  of  Babb,  and  also  the  following  list 
of  the  Painter-Staiiiers  for  the  year  1629  : — 
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Mr.  Clement  Pargiter,  M1'.  (elected  Master,  29  Oct.) 

Henry  Isaacson. 

William  Ffoster. 

Powle  Isaacson. 

George  Carlton. 

John  Beston. 

Rowland  Burkett. 

Robert  Gomersall. 

John  Botkin. 

Martin  Hall. 

William  Peacok. 

Thomas  Carlton. 

Thomas  Babb. 

John  Lee. 

Tobias  Massye. 

Francis  Walsall. 

John  Lorymer. 

Mr.  (John)  Smith. 

The  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker,  Local  Secretary  for  Northants,  com¬ 
municated  the  following  Notes  on  Archaeological  Discoveries  at 
Irchester,  Islip,  Twywell,  Cransley,  and  on  some  needlework 
from  Catworth : — 

“  Irchester  :  —I  feel  that  an  explanation  is  due  from  me,  as 
Local  Secretary  for  Northamptonshire,  for  not  having,  ere  this, 
brought  before  the  Society  au  account  of  the  explorations  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  year  1878  at  Irchester,  a  Roman  site  on  the 
river  Nene,  near  the  town  of  Wellingborough,  especially  as  the 
Society  contributed  to  the  fund  raised  for  that  purpose. 

My  report  was  postponed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  allow  of  the 
maps,  plans,  and  drawings  to  be  completed,  so  that  the  account 
might  be  presented  in  a  compact  form  to  this  Society.  I  was 
then  unable  to  accept  the  evening  offered  to  me  in  the  session  of 
1880-1,  and  thus  the  matter  has  stood  over  to  the  present 
time. 

Meantime,  while  the  exploration  was  still  going  on,  a  partial 
account  was  given  to  the  Archaeological  Institute,  which  paid 
a  visit  to  the  site  in  1878.  And,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  reported 
progress  to  the  Northamptonshire  Society,  which  had  found  the 
greater  part  of  the  funds. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  which 
stands  first  in  point  of  honour,  has  come  last  in  point  of  time. 

There  is  this  advantage,  however,  in  the  delay,  that  the  matter 
will  now  be  presented  to  the  Society  in  its  integrity,  and 
accompanied  by  the  advantages  of  retrospection. 

The  Northamptonshire  Society  has  published  the  details  which 
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from  time  to  time  have  been  brought  before  them  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Archaeological  Societies  volume  for  1879,  a  copy  of  which 
is  doubtless  in  the  library  of  this  Society.  I  shall,  therefore,  on 
the  present  occasion,  rather  give  the  leading  results,  than  go 
into  the  details  of  the  discoveries  made  in  1878. 

As  illustrations  of  my  present  Paper,  I  will  call  your  attention 
to  a  large  map  of  the  camp,  and  of  its  Avails,  and  of  the  buildings 
within  it.  This  map  Avas  carefully  drawn  by  a  local  surveyor, 
and  is  published  in  the  volume  before  alluded  to.  I  also  sIioav 
plans  of  some  of  the  intramural  buildings,  made  by  Sir  Henry 
Dryden,  on  a  larger  scale  than  that  of  the  map.  You  further 
see  before  you  upon  the  table  a  representative  selection  of  articles 
found,  viz.,  pottery,  glass,  bronze,  bone,  lead,  and  iron  imple¬ 
ments,  stags’  horns,  shells,  &c.,  frescoed  plaster,  and  coins,  in 
number  255,  dating  from  Vespasian  to  Honorius. 

The  digging  in  1878  lasted  from  June  to  November.  The 
men  employed  were  superintended  by  a  careful  and  trustworthy 
foreman,  under  my  own  daily  supervision  and  instructions.  We 
spent  just  100b 

The  net  results  are,  perhaps,  in  some  points  of  vieAv  disap  • 
pointing,  as  Ave  found  no  inscriptions,  feAV  architectural  relics, 
and  no  tesselated  pavements  or  hypocausts. 

In  another  point  of  vieAv  our  labour  was  not  throAvn  away, 
inasmuch  as  Ave  carefully  investigated  a  site  which  antiquaries 
had  long  said  ought  to  be  explored,  and  have  been  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  pretty  AArell  Avhat  Avas  and  Avas  not  to  be  found  there, 
although  of  course  much  may  still  remain  to  be  discovered  in 
unsuspected  corners,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  our  probing  bars. 

We  explored  most  of  the  area  of  the  camp  by  this  latter  pro¬ 
cess,  always  digging  Avhere  anything  solid  was  struck  upon  ; 
and  in  the  part  most  thickly  occupied  by  buildings  Ave  turned 
over  a  considerable  area  of  the  soil  doAvn  to  the  virgin  subsoil. 

What  avc  found  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of — 

1.  Walls  of  the  camp. 

2.  Buildings,  roads,  and  causeways,  chiefly  intramural. 

3.  Relics,  large  and  small. 

1.  We  have  established  the  fact  that  this  camp,  Avitli  an  area  of 
twenty  acres,  Avas  fortified  by  a  stone  wall,  eight  feet  in  thickness 
above  ground.  We  found  the  foundations  still  existing  below 
ground,  from  nine  to  ten  feet  in  width,  and  going  down  to  the 
solid  ironstone  rock  five  or  six  feet  below  the  surface,  so  that  Ave 
can  map  the  line  of  it  throughout  its  entire  circumference. 

I  have  corresponded  with  officials  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ordnance 
Survey,  and  taken  steps  that  this  wall  shall  be  plotted  upon  the 
forthcoming  tAventy-five  inch  Ordnance  map,  as  a  perpetual 
record.  This  is  rendered  desirable  by  the  danger  there  is  of 
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our  Northampton  camps  being  dug  for  ironstone,  and  oblite¬ 
rated  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  established  the  positions  of  two  of  the  gateways  of  the 
camp,  those  upon  the  south  and  west.  The  north  gate  we 
failed  to  discover,  and  the  eastern  one  is  beneath  the  present 
entrance  to  the  arable  field  (called  ‘  Borough  Field  ’)  which 
represents  the  camp  ;  this  we  could  not  disturb. 

2.  We  laid  bare  to  their  bottom  courses  the  foundations  of 
many  buildings  within  the  area  of  the  camp.  Also  intramural 
roads  and  causeways,  and  some  roads,  wells,  and  other  remains 
outside  the  walls  ;  all  these  have  been  carefully  mapped  and 
covered  in  again.  Among  those  within  the  camp  you  will 
notice  upon  the  map  two  circular  buildings,  one  of  them  fifty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple. 

3.  We  found  a  large  number  of  relics  of  the  kind  usually 
found  on  Homan  sites,  of  which  those  shown  to-night  are  a 
selection.  Some  of  these  are  interesting,  and  perhaps  unique. 
I  call  attention  to  a  small  pocket  clasp-knife,  with  a  bone 
handle  ;  the  blade  of  the  orthodox  Sheffield  form,  but  without  a 
spring.  You  will  notice  a  small  piece  of  painted  plaster,  upon 
which  some  one  has  scribbled  some  words  in  Greek.  You  will 
notice  a  curious  iron  implement,  which  I  have  named  a  crux ,  as 
the  use  of  it  seems  very  puzzling.  Also  a  pretty  little  two- 
handled  glass  vase,  of  which  unfortunately  we  have  only  a 
fragment. 

We  found,  at  one  point,  traces  of  previous  British  occupation 
of  the  site.  And  lastly,  we  found  fragments  of  architecture 
and  sculpture  of  the  Roman  period,  viz.  (1)  the  half  capital  of 
a  column  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  (2)  a  torso  of  a  well  carved 
statue  in  stone,  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  life ;  (3)  fragments 
of  an  octagonal  group  of  figures,  said  to  represent  deities  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  days  of  the  week  ;  (4)  many  portions  of  columns. 
All  the  smaller  remains  found  are,  by  stipulation,  the  property 
of  the  landlord,  Mr.  Whidborne,  who  has  not  yet  decided  where 
they  will  eventually  be  preserved.  The  architectural  and  other 
large  relics  are  placed  under  a  shed  erected  for  them  in  the 
grounds  of  Chester  House,  an  Elizabethan  manor-house  ad¬ 
joining  the  camp,  and  no  doubt  built  out  of  its  stones.  And 
here  I  must  not  omit  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  kindness  of  the 
owner  of  Irchester,  the  Rev.  G.  Ferris  Whidborne,  who  not 
only  gave  every  facility  for  digging  upon  his  property,  but  also 
liberally  assisted  the  funds.  Mr.  Whidborne  hopes,  at  some 
future  time,  to  resume  in  person  the  further  exploration  of  the 
site. 

From  the  extended  range  of  the  coins  found  at  Irchester,  and 
from  the  existence  of  Roman  walls  over  older  walls,  and  cause- 
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ways  over  causeways,  it  seems  evident  that  the  site  was  occupied 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  long  centuries  of  Roman  rule  in 
Britain.  And  further,  from  the  absence  of  Saxon  and  other  later 
remains,  we  gather  that  the  place  was  devastated  by  the  northern 
invaders  in  the  fifth  century,  and  has  ever  since  lain  waste. 

The  first  occupation  was  no  doubt  a  military  one.  This  may 
have  changed  in  after  times  to  civilian  rather  than  military ;  the 
camp  may  have  become  a  town.  Anyway,  there  are  traces  of 
public  buildings,  and  of  the  refinements  of  civilised  life  main¬ 
tained  there,  first  Pagan,  and  afterwards  Christian  (the  broken 
statue,  which  was  used  as  a  building  stone  in  a  late  Roman 
wall,  evidences  the  advent  of  Christianity),  until  the  wave  of 
heathen  barbarism  from  the  North  Sea  swept  away  both  the 
southern  civilisation  and  the  nascent  Christianity  that  eventually 
came  in  its  train. 

Ircliester  has  never  been  identified  by  means  of  the  Itineraries. 
The  Saxon  name  is  written  in  Domesday  Irencestre.  Has  the 
prefix  any  reference  to  the  abundance  of  the  ironstone,  which 
we  find  was  smelted  in  the  neighbourhood  in  Roman  and  Saxon 
times  ? 

The  situation  of  this  camp,  out  of  the  line  of  the  gi'eat  arterial 
Roman  roads,  and  not  near  any  known  vicinal  ways,  accounts 
for  this  obscurity,  and  confirms  the  belief  of  Camden,  and  of 
most  thoughtful  people  since,  that  Irchester  was  originally  one  of 
the  strategic  posts  of  Ostorius  when  ho  connected  the  Sabrina , 
and  another  river,  called  by  him  the  Antona — which,  without 
any  reasonable  doubt,  was  the  Nene — by  a  chain  of  forts  (Tac. 
Ann.  lib.  xii.  31). 

This  temporary  service  over,  Irchester,  away  from  the  main 
routes  of  the  island,  would  lapse  into  comparative  obscurity,  both 
as  a  military  post,  and  afterwards  as  a  town. 

The  Roman  remains  of  the  Nene  Valley  become  more  frequent 
twenty  miles  lower  down  its  course,  when  it  approaches  the 
Ermine  Street,  which  crosses  it  at  Castor  ( Durobrivce ).  The 
Watling  Street  crosses  the  feeders  of  the  Nene  higher  up  country, 
at  Weedon  and  elsewhere. 

I  may  remind  the  Society  that  the  cemetery  of  Roman  Irchester 
was  found  by  the  ironstone  diggers  in  1874,  and  that  I  read  a 
paper  to  this  Society  in  1876  upon  its  stone  and  lead  coffins,  and 
specially  upon  a  set  of  eight  bronze  bowls  found  among  the  graves. 
This  paper  was  printed  in  the  Associated  Societies’  publication, 
vol.  xiii.  part  1.  This  cemetery  lies  some  three  hundred  yards 
east  of  the  camp,  and  therefore  does  not  come  within  the  present 
map. 

My  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Sharp,  of  ITarrowden,  whose  loss  as 
an  antiquary  and  a  numismatist  of  great  experience  is  severely 
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felt  in  the  county,  was  good  enough  to  arrange  and  decipher  the 
coins  found  during  our  digging— some  of  which  are  of  rare 
reverses — 


Period  of  the  Csesars 

.  10 

Lower  Empire 

.  77 

Constantines 

.  40 

Post-Constantines  . 

.  67 

Indistinguishable  . 

.  61 

255 

The  last  public  act  of  Mr.  Sharp  was  to  read  a  short  paper  on 
these  coins  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northants  Architectural 
and  Archaeological  Society  at  Northampton  in  December  1881. 

Such  is  a  summary,  for  the  information  of  the  Society,  of 
six  months’  hard  labour  in  1878.  The  Exploration  Committee 
consisted  practically  of  myself.  The  only  man  who  gave  me  his 
personal  assistance  was  my  lamented  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Fair¬ 
less  Barber,  who  came  all  the  way  from  Yorkshire,  and  took 
lodgings  in  a  shepherd’s  cottage  to  help  and  encourage  me. 

The  camp  is  9  miles  from  my  home,  and  my  daily  travels  to 
and  fro,  on  wheels  or  horseback,  amounted  to  2,000  miles. 

Islip  : — In  the  autumn  of  1878  the  ironstone  diggers  on 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Stopford  Sackville,  of  Drayton  House, 
came  upon  three  or  four  human  interments,  about  3  feet  deep 
(viz.  2  feet  in  the  earth  and  1  foot  in  the  limestone  rock),  and 
lying  east  and  west  in  separate  graves. 

The  spot  where  the  skeletons  were  discovered  is  close  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  turnpike-road  from  Thrapston  to  Kettering,  where  that 
road  passes  the  iron  smelting -works  belonging  to  Mr.  Plevins, 
of  Woodford  House. 

This  road  is  the  Via  Devana  of  the  Romans,  the  vicinal  way 
leading  from  the  eastern  counties  through  Cambridge,  Hunting¬ 
don,  and  Kettering ;  with  Deva,  or  Chester,  as  its  ultimate  desti¬ 
nation. 

Like  many  other  Roman  roads  it  has  its  modern  counterpart 
and  rival  in  the  shape  of  an  iron  brother  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  which  runs  parallel  with  it  under  the  name  of  the  Ketter¬ 
ing  and  Huntingdon  branch  of  the  Midland  Railway. 

The  skeletons  were  much  perished,  the  skulls  being  the  parts 
best  preserved. 

There  were  many  bronze  and  other  ornaments  found  with 
these  bones,  and  these  I  now  exhibit  by  permission  of  the  owner 
of  Drayton  House,  where  the  relics  are  now  preserved. 
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These  relics  consist  of :  — 

1.  Human  bones.  One  portion  of  a  skull  was  found  adhering 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  boss  of  a  shield,  upon  which  the  warrior’s 
head  had  been  laid. 

2.  A  number  of  beads,  found  with  one  of  the  skeletons,  which 
from  the  smallness  of  the  bones,  and  good  preservation  of  the 
teeth,  was  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  a  young  female. 

The  component  beads  of  this  necklace  are  very  various  as  to 
material  colour  and  form,  e.g. 

a.  Glass  beads — blue,  white  and  parti-coloured. 

b.  Terra-cotta  of  interstreaked  colours — green  and  yellow. 

c.  Amber  ;  or  some  other  resinous  gum. 

3.  A  small  fragment  of  coarse  cloth  which  was  preserved  by 
being  between  two  metal  plates. 

4.  A  large  number  of  bronze  ornaments  in  very  good  preser¬ 
vation,  chiefly  fibulce ,  clasps  and  buckles.  The  fibulae  are  of 
various  designs  and  sizes — some  longitudinal,  some  circular — 
of  the  forms  well  known  as  AnMo- Saxon.  One  of  the  circular 
fibulae  (as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  woodcut)  had  an  orna¬ 
mentation  of  a  fylfot  character. 


BRONZE  FIBULA  WITH  FYLFOT  ORNAMENT  FEOM  ISLIP,  NORTHANTS. 

(Full  size.) 

Mr.  Plevins  (who  preserved  these  relics  with  much  care  be¬ 
fore  they  were  claimed  by  the  lady  of  the  manor)  calls  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  two  of  the  brooches  are  bona  fide 
1  safety  pins  ’ — a  new  invention  patented  a  few  years  back. 

Mr.  Plevins  acquainted  me  a  few  days  ago  with  the  discovery 
near  his  works  of  a  primitive  smelting-furnace,  consisting  of  a 
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circular  chamber  formed  in  the  natural  clay.  A  lump  of  iron 
weighing  about  one  cwt.  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  may 
be  seen  at  the  Islip  works.  This  ancient  furnace  had  evidently 
been  much  used,  for  the  clay  was  baked  red  for  a  considerable 
distance  round  it. 

I  cannot  here  forbear  from  impressing  upon  the  Society  the 
great  opportunity  the  present  time  offers,  in  the  county  of  North¬ 
ampton,  for  securing  archmological  remains.  Hundred  of  acres 
of  what  is  and  always  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  desirable 
localities  of  England  are  annually  turned  over  to  a  depth  vary¬ 
ing  from  ten  to  thirty  feet ;  and  the  area  thus  explored  is  likely 
to  be  rather  increased  than  diminished.  I  am  doing  what  I  can 
to  obtain  early  intelligence  of  discoveries  in  my  own  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  to  have  them  preserved  ;  but  outside  of  my  own 
neighbourhood  I  cannot  tell  what  is  going  on  ;  and  it  has  struck 
me  as  very  desirable  if  this  Society  could  issue  fly-sheet  notices, 
which  could  be  distributed  to  the  thousands  of  ironstone  diggers 
and  their  employers  throughout  the  county,  directing  them 
where  to  make  known  any  discoveries,  and  guaranteeing  to  the 
navvies  (who  work  by  the  piece,  and  whose  loss  it  is  if  their 
work  is  hindered  for  the  sake  of  carefully  exhuming  antiquities) 
some  slight  recompense  for  delaying  or  stopping  their  work. 
From  my  own  observation  they  are  not  only  easily  satisfied,  but 
glad  to  preserve  antiquities  when  they  find  an  interest  taken  in 
them,  and  especially  if  the  eventual  value  of  such  antiquities 
finds  its  way  back  to  them.  In  the  case  of  silver  and  gold 
articles  double  or  quadruple  their  metal  value  should  be  promised 
to  the  finders. 

Twywell. — These  finds  were  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
ironstone  diggers  in  the  course  of  1881,  and  consist  chiefly  of 
pottery  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Horace  Waller,  rector 
of  Twywell,  the  African  traveller  and  editor  of  Livingstone’s 
Life. 

Mr.  Waller  holds  out  a  reward  for  all  antiquities  found,  and 
gives  a  shilling  for  every  human  skeleton,  in  order  to  re-inter  it 
in  his  churchyard. 

By  permission  of  Mr.  Waller  I  bring  before  you  to-night  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  this  pottery.  These  were  found  on 
the  property  of  Gr.  E.  Hunt,  Esq.,  at  the  Twywell  brickyard, 
close  by  the  Twywell  railway  station,  and  close  adjoining  the  old 
Via  Devana ,  now  the  turnpike  road  from  Kettering  to  Thrapston, 
which  latter  town  lies  in  the  Nene  Valley,  about  three  miles 
from  Twywell.  Twywell  lies  in  a  rich  and  inviting  valley,  and 
boasts  the  only  trout  stream  of  the  county,  Twywell  Brook. 

The  remains  were  found  from  two  to  four  feet  underground, 
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and  in  connection  with  animal  bones  [not  with  human  bones,  as 
far  as  Mr.  Waller  knows,  nor  were  ashes  found  in  the  vases). 
Human  remains  are,  however,  found  pretty  frequently  near  the 
site,  and  one  grave,  or  built-up  cist,  had  a  red  deer  horn  and 
quantities  of  snail  shells  in  it. 

1.  An  elegant  vase,  without  handles,  but  with  rudimentary 
lugs,  of  dark  Durobrivian  ware  ;  height,  5^  inches ;  diameter, 
5  inches.  [See  woodcut.) 


urn  with  lugs  prom  twywell,  northants.  (Scale,  \  linear.) 

2.  Ditto,  but  with  a  wide  mouth  ;  height,  4£  inches  ;  diameter, 
5  inches. 

3.  Vase  of  yellow-white  ware,  handle  and  mouth  broken  off. 
Present  height,  6  inches ;  diameter,  4|  inches. 

4.  Broad-mouthed  vase,  without  handles,  perfect.  Height, 
8  inches  ;  diameter,  8^  inches. 

5.  A  beautiful  little  vase  of  light  nut  colour,  without  any 
handles,  of  very  thin  and  delicate  ware,  unfortunately  broken 
by  the  rough  handling  of  the  workmen,  to  see  whether  there  was 
money  in  it.  It  is  neatly  mended,  but  one  small  piece  is  missing. 
Y ertical  lines  of  pointed  knobs,  alternated  with  lines  of  spots  of 
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a  lighter-coloured  paste,  ornament  the  sides.  Height,  2-|-  inches, 
diameter  of  mouth,  3  inches.  ( See  woodcut). 

At  the  suggestion  of  your  Secretary,  Mr.  Waller  most  gener¬ 
ously  presented  this  vase  to  the  British  Museum. 

6.  A  bowl,  cup  and  patera  of  Samian  (or  imitation  Samian) 
ware. 

Cransley  — I  have  now  to  bring  to  your  notice  several  finds 
made  by  the  ironstone  diggers  in  the  lordship  of  Cransley,  near 


URN  WITH  KNOBS  FROM  TWYWELL,  NORTHANTS.  (Full  size.) 

Kettering,  and  in  connection  with  the  Cransley  ironworks.  They 
date  from  1879  to  a  few  weeks  back. 

I  found  that  these  relics  had  been  scattered  about,  and  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Nielson,  of  Finedon ;  Mr.  Gordon,  of 
Kettering  ;  Mr.  Wallis,  of  the  same  place  ;  and  some  are  at  the 
offices  of  the  Cransley  works.  By  the  kindness  of  the  above- 
named  gentlemen,  I  exhibit  the  principal  of  these  relics  to-night. 
They  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  A  spearhead  of  iron,  leaf  shaped,  with  part  of  the  socket 
for  the  wooden  shaft.  Length,  16  inches  ;  breadth  at  the  widest 
part  of  blade,  1|-  inches. 
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2.  Two  circular  bronze  brooches,  one  2  inches,  the  other  1£ 
inches  in  diameter.  The  pins  gone. 

3.  Four  beads,  whorl-shaped  ;  three  of  them  terra-cotta,  with 
interstreaked  colours  ;  one  of  blue  glass. 

4.  A  bronze  tube,  2  inches  long,  conical  (i.  e.,  somewhat  larger 
at  one  end),  slightly  bent,  with  a  perforated  attachment  on  the 
convex  side,  ornamented  at  intervals  with  rings  externally. 
Possibly  the  mounting  of  a  hunting-horn. 

5.  A  fine  wire  earring  of  white  metal,  broken.  The  above 
are  the  property  of  Mr.  Nielson. 

6.  A  sword-blade  of  iron,  pretty  well  preserved,  2  feet  3  inches 
in  length,  14  inch  in  breadth  at  the  widest,  said  to  have  had 
a  cross-piece  at  the  hilt  end,  which  broke  away.  The  property 
of  Mr.  Gordon. 

7.  A  wide-mouthed  vase  of  coarse  cocoa-nut  brown  pottery, 
ornamented  with  zigzags  :  height,  10  inches  ;  width  across  mouth, 
9  inches  ;  half  full  of  dry  bone  dust,  unburnt. 

8.  A  jug  of  black  pottery,  rudely  made,  no  turn-over  mould¬ 
ing  at  the  mouth;  pointed  knobs  at  intervals  on  the  bellied  part. 
Does  not  appear  to  be  lathe-made. 

Nos.  7  and  8  were  the  property  of  Mr.  Wallis,  and  have  been 
kindly  presented  by  him  to  the  British  Museum.  They  are  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  British,  and  of  a  rare  German  type,  respectively. 

9.  A  bronze  bowl  with  a  flat  turn-over  lip  or  rim,  of  thin 
metal,  much  corroded  and  broken  ;  traces  of  gilding  in  the 
interior  ;  a  broken-off  handle  with  a  thickened  flange  projected 
horizontally  from  one  side  of  the  rim.  Diameter,  1  foot ;  depth, 
34  inches. 

This  bowl  much  resembles  some  found  in  1874  in  the  Roman 
cemetery  at  Irchester,  and  shown  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
by  myself  in  1876.  (See  Proc.  2d  S.  vol.  vi.  p.  475.) 

10.  Small  circular  bronze  case  or  can,  with  lid,  much  de¬ 
cayed  and  broken.  The  bottom  has  a  punctured  ornamentation 
on  it,  of  the  form  of  a  cross  ;  the  sides  also  slightly  ornamented 
in  the  same  way ;  height,  2£  inches ;  diameter,  2  inches. 

Several  of  these  mysterious  boxes  have  been  found,  but  so 
rotten  that  they  could  not  be  preserved. 

11.  With  the  box  was  found  a  flat  piece  of  bronze,  like  a 
label,  with  a  perforated  attachment  in  the  middle  of  one  side, 
through  which  was  passed  a  twisted  wire  link,  as  if  for  suspen¬ 
sion.  This  label  had  a  rounded  point  at  one  end  and  was 
ornamented  with  punctured  lines. 

The  above  bronze  articles  were  found  in  contiguity  to  the 
sword  blade  in  1881,  about  4  feet  deep.  Human  bones  were 
stated  to  have  been  found  at  the  same  place,  but  too  much 
decayed  to  be  preserved. 
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The  beads  were  also  found  contiguous  to  the  sword  and 
human  remains. 

The  spear-head  was  in  another  place,  and  other  spear-heads 
were  stated  to  have  been  found,  but  were  not  preserved. 

Trenches  of  black  earth,  3  or  4  feet  deep,  and  sometimes  a 
chain  long,  occurred  here  and  there  in  the  same  field ;  frag¬ 
ments  of  bone  and  pottery  were  intermingled  with  the  earth. 

The  site  of  these  relics  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  bye-road 
from  Cransley  village  to  Thorpe  Malsor,  about  a  mile  from 
Oransley,  and  from  1 00  to  200  yards  eastward  of  that  road. 

There  is  a  tumulus  in  Cransley  village,  and  it  is  a  very  direct 
and  perhaps  ancient  road,  which,  commencing  at  Welling¬ 
borough,  runs  by  these  finds  and  joins  the  Via  Devana  at  Roth- 
well. 

From  Rothwell  these  united  roads  proceed  to  Market  Har- 
borough,  and  through  Leicestershire  to  Ratce. 


The  Catworth  Cushions  : — From  time  immemorial  there 
have  been  used  as  communion  kneelers  in  the  parish  church  of 
Catworth,  near  Kimbolton,  Huntingdonshire,  five  cushions  of 
mediaeval  needlework,  stuffed  with  wool  and  feathers,  and  with 
leather  backs. 

The  cushions  are  about  7  by  15  inches  in  size,  and  each  of 
them  has  a  figure  of  a  king,  bishop,  or  saint,  under  a  crocketed 
canopy,  surmounted  by  a  finial,  with  a  gold  star  on  each  side. 
Under  each  canopied  figure  is  a  panel  containing  a  shield. 
Three  of  these  shields  are  extant,  two  with  the  same  chargings. 

These  heraldic  chargings  have  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Tucker 
of  the  Heralds’  College,  and  pronounced  by  him  to  be  those  of 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  (1337-1354)  and  of  Sir  Thomas  de 
Leybourne. 

The  material  of  the  needlework  is  gold  and  silver  thread,  and 
silk  of  various  colours  upon  a  ground  of  brown — or  as  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  originally  crimson — damask,  laid  on 
canvas.  The  ground  is  much  worn,  but  the  needlework  is  still 
in  good  preservation. 

Possibly  these  figures  formed  the  ornamental  front  of  a  me¬ 
diaeval  cope.  Precisely  such  a  front  is  to  be  seen  on  the  brass 
of  a  priest  in  the  church  of  Castle  Ashby,  Northampton. 

Some  of  these  cushions  are  made  up  of  two  or  three  pieces, 
wrongly  patched  together  and  out  of  place. 

I  have  attempted  a  restoration  of  the  whole  in  one  long  slip- 
figures,  canopies,  and  shields  in  their  proper  consecutiveness — 
from  careful  tracings,  transferred  to  paper,  and  coloured. 

These  cushions  are  shown  by  favour  of  the  Vicar  of  Catworth, 
Rev.  Edward  Puxley.  They  are  now  withdrawn  from  use  by 
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desire  of  Archdeacon  Vesey,  and  are  kept  in  the  rectory  house, 
Catworth.” 


Augustus  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  F.R.S ,  V.P.,  communicated  a 
Memoir  on  two  remarkable  “  finds  ”  of  Bronze  Objects  from 
Lussmagh  and  Dowris  respectively,  King’s  County,  Ireland,  and 
exhibited  on  the  present  occasion,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Rev.  the  Earl  of  Midgrave,  through  H.  H.  Howorth,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
The  Lussmagh  Hoard,  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Par- 
sonstown  (some  of  whose  collections  are  in  the  British  Museum) 
to  the  Marquess  of  Normanby  as  far  back  as  1839,  have  only 
just  been  discovered  in  a  box  to  which  they  had  been  consigned, 
and  consist  of  nine  exquisitely  finished  bronze  implements,  such 
as  an  anvil  (never  yet  found  in  England),  two  bronze  hammers, 
two  gouges,  two  chisels,  a  ferrule  of  a  spear,  and  a  celt  with  pro¬ 
jections  at  the  sides.  Mr.  Franks  conjectured  they  may  have 
belonged  to  a  native  goldsmith.  The  Dowris  Hoard  was  part  of 
an  enormous  “find,”  of  which  the  more  curious  specimens  came 
to  Mr.  Cooke,  some  of  which,  presented  to  the  Marquess  of 
Normanby,  were  exhibited  this  evening.  Mr.  Franks  considered 
it  had  all  the  characteristics  of  a  true  founder’s  hoard,  probably 
at  a  late  date  in  the  bronze  period.  It  comprised  palstaves, 
socket  celts,  gouges,  a  hammer,  razors,  knives,  a  dagger,  a  leaf¬ 
shaped  sword,  spearheads,  a  scabbard  end,  a  ferrule,  trumpets, 
tubes,  “  crotals,”  or  oval  bells,  a  “  chinstay,”  cooking  vessels, 
rubbing  stones,  and  molten  bronze.  This  Memoir  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Archseologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  March  16th,  1882. 

The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 

to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Author  : — Excavations  on  the  Site  of  the  Chapter-House  of  Durham 
Abbey.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (From  Transactions  of 
the  Durham  Archaeological  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  235  to  270.)  8vo. 

From  the  Author  : — History  and  Causes  of  the  Incorrect  Latitudes  as  recorded 
in  the  Journals  of  the  Early  Writers,  Navigators  and  Explorers  relating  to 
the  Atlantic  Coast  of  North  America.  1535-1740.  By  the  Rev.  Edmund 
F.  Slafter,  A.M.  Privately  printed.  8vo.  Boston,  1882. 

From  the  Virginia  Historical  Society  : — Organization,  Officers,  and  Members  ; 
with  a  List  of  its  Publications.  8vo.  Richmond,  1881. 
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From  the  Author  Notes  on  the  History  of  the  Liturgical  Colours  :  a  Paper 
read  before  the  S.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Society,  on  Thursday,  January 
13th,  1881.  By  J.  Wickham  Legg.  4to.  London,  1882. 

The  President  laid  before  the  meeting  a  letter  from  the  Home 
Secretary,  dated  March  16th,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  the  Society’s  Address  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  (See 
ante,  p.  82). 

A.  G.  Hill,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Joy,  were  admitted 
Fellows. 

D.  G.  C.  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  wax  impression  of 
a  bronze  oval  Seal  (lg  inch  by  f  inch),  dug  up  on  Good  Friday, 
1882,  in  some  allotment  ground  of  St.  Mary’s  parish,  Bedford, 
just  on  the  borders  of  the  parish  of  St.  John.  It  bore  an  Agnus 
Dei  with  the  words  Ecce,  &c.  round  the  margin.  At  the  top 
were  traces  of  a  ring  for  suspension.  Mr.  Elwes  conjectured  it 
might  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John  Baptist,  Bedford,  founded  in  the  year  1280.  The  date  of 
the  seal  was  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  Chevalier  de  Reichel  exhibited  a  portion  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Hasselman  Collection  of  Initial  Letters,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  cut  out  of  illuminated  manuscripts  and 
books,  a  deplorable  example  of  mutilation,  for  which  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  state  the  present  owner  was  in  no  way  responsible. 
The  Chevalier  also  exhibited  a  Book  of  Hours  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  by  Kerver,  circa  1505,  and  a  Service  Book  of  Compline. 

John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Gold  Ring 
found  in  Sussex,  which  he  described  as  follows : — 

“  I  exhibit  this  evening  a  gold  ring  which  has  recently  been 
added  to  my  collection,  and  which  was,  I  believe,  found  in  Sus¬ 
sex.  It  is  unfortunately  broken  through  the  bezel,  but  it  has 
the  appearance  of  having  once  been  enriched  with  a  small  pre¬ 
cious  stone  in  a  projecting  setting.  In  section  the  ring  is  almost 
semicircular,  and  running  all  round  it  is  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  relief,  though  the  depressions  round  the  letters  were  pro¬ 
bably  at  one  time  filled  by  enamel,-—  ^  ^  (fi  CTQO  me  quetittg 
(finite  eos  baute.  The  last  word  seems  probably  intended  for 
1  abire,’  the  text  being  in  other  respects  the  Vulgate  version  of  St. 
John,  xviii.  8.  The  occurrence  of  this  text  inscribed  on  a  ring 
has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  recorded.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  for  what  purpose  such  an  inscription  was  used,  but  it  may 
have  been  as  a  charm.  What  was  the  virtue  of  such  a  charm  I 
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must  leave  for  those  better  versed  than  I  am  in  mediaeval  lore  to 
determine.  The  fact  that  Jesus  ciutem  transiens  per  medium 
illorum  ihat  was  a  charm  against  thieves,  is  rather  suggestive 
of  the  text  on  this  ring  being  of  somewhat  similar  virtue.  The 
date  of  the  ring  seems  to  be  about  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.” 

R.  S.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Cumber¬ 
land,  communicated  the  following  Notes  on  Old  Church  Plate 
in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  :  — 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  exhibit  to  the  Society  four  specimens 
of  church  plate  from  the  diocese  of  Carlisle. 

1.  From  the  parish  of  Old  Hutton,  near  Milnthorpe,  West¬ 
moreland.  It  was  found  by  Miss  Goodwin,  of  Rose  Castle, 
Carlisle,  who  supplies  the  following  account : — 

‘  This  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  a  mediaeval  chalice,  and 
is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but  how  it  escaped  in  the 
general  destruction  of  church  goods,  under  Edward  VI.  and 
Elizabeth,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show.  It  is  nearly  6  inches 
high,  and  weighs  8  ozs.  13  dwts. ;  the  bowl  is  in  form  between 
a  cone  and  a  hemisphere,  and  is  supported  on  an  hexagonal 
stem  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  knop ;  the  knop  is  formed  by 
six  short  square  arms  projecting  from  the  angles  of  the  stem, 
and  each  terminating  in  a  head  of  our  Saviour  crowned  with 
thorns  ;  between  the  heads  is  flowing  Gothic  pierced  tracery ;  the 
stem  rests  on  a  curved  hexagonal  foot,  which  terminates  in  an 
upright  basement  moulding  with  a  narrow  vertically -reeded 
band,  and  at  the  angles  of  the  hexagon  are  small  pierced  feet, 
one  of  which  has  been  lost.  There  is  a  representation  of  the 
Crucifixion  in  one  of  the  compartments  (which  the  priest  would 
keep  towards  himself  at  the  time  of  celebration) ;  the  design  of  it 
is  peculiar,  the  hands  being  drawn  up  over  the  head.  There  are 
no  hall-marks,  but  in  the  absence  of  these  an  approximate  date 
can  be  assigned  by  reference  to  the  chalice  at  Nettlecombe, 
Somerset.  This  was  described  by  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Society,  December  2nd,  1868  (See  Archaeologia, 
vol.  xlii.  p.  405) ;  the  two  chalices  are  identical  in  size  and  form, 
and  the  ornaments  are  so  similar  in  character  as  to  make  it  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  are  of  about  the  same  date,  if  not  indeed  by  the 
same  maker.  The  differences  consist  in  some  of  the  details  :  in 
place  ofi  the  head  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Old  Hutton  knop,  the 
Nettlecombe  chalice  has  ( lions’  masks,’  the  Gothic  tracery  be¬ 
tween  being  the  same.  The  designs  of  the  Crucifixion  on  the  foot 
are  as  nearly  as  possible  alike  ;  in  both  the  hands  are  drawn  up 
over  the  head  to  adapt  the  figure  to  the  form  of  the  compart- 
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ment,  but  at  Ncttlecombe  it  was  executed  in  enamel,  while  the 
other  is  engraved  on  the  silver.  The  small  elegant  pierced  feet 
are  only  found  at  Old  Hutton.  There  are  three  marks  on  the 
Nettlecombe  chalice— first,  the  leopard’s  head  crowned ;  second, 
a  dimidiated  fleur  de  lis  (maker’s  mark) ;  and  third,  a  Lorn  • 
bardic  B.  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  says  (p.  408),  “  this  letter  can 
only  indicate  one  of  three  years,  1439,  1459,  1479.  The  form 
of  the  cup  and  the  enamel-work  point,  I  think,  to  a  date  earlier 
than  1479,  and  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  fix  its  date  at  1459, 
though  it  might  possibly  be  twenty  years  earlier,  viz.,  1439.’ 
The  Old  Hutton  chalice  must  be  assigned  to  the  same  period, 
and  will,  therefore,  take  a  place  amongst  the  earliest  examples 
of  English  church  plate  now  in  existence.’ 

2.  From  the  parish  of  Holm  Cultram,  Carlisle,  and  is  5]- 

inches  in  height ;  diameter  of  bowl  2f  inches  ;  diameter  of  foot 
the  same ;  weight  4  ozs.  1 1  dwts.  3  grs. ;  the  bowl  is  3  inches 
deep  ;  the  foot  is  flat,  and  the  stem  is  plain,  with  a  small  knop. 
The  bowl  is  surrounded  by  an  Elizabethan  floral  belt.  Four 
marks — (1)  H.  W.  pellet  above  and  below,  in  a  lobed  shield. 
(See  Cripps,  Old  English  Plate,  1st  ed.  p.  345).  (2)  Leopard’s 

head,  crowned.  (3)  Lion  passant.  (4)  Small  black  letter  0, 
London  date  letter,  1571-2. 

3.  Tall  standing  cup  and  cover,  silver  gilt,  belonging  to  the 
church  of  Bongate,  Appleby.  It  stands  21  inches  high;  and 
the  diameter  of  the  bowl  is  5  inches;  of  the  foot  4f-  inches.  The 
cup  weighs  19  ozs.  16  dwts.  and  the  cover  9  ozs.  18  dwts.  There 
are  four  marks— (1)  C.  B.  a  well-known  maker’s  mark.  (2) 
Leopard’s  head  crowned.  (3)  Lion  passant.  (4)  Lombardic  P, 
with  external  cusps.  London,  1612-13. 

The  people  at  Bongate  will  have  it  that  this  is  a  pyx,  but  it  is 
a  standing  cup  of  a  kind  common  between  1611  and  1628.  The 
Carpenters’  Company,  London,  have  four  ;  and  one  is  engraved 
by  Mr.  Cripps  in  Old  English  Plate,  1st  ed.  p.  293. 

4.  Is  a  similar  cup  and  cover,  from  Holm  Cultram.  This 

stands  15  inches  high ;  diameter  of  bowl  4  inches ;  of  foot  3f 
inches.  Weight  of  cup  10  ozs.  17  dwts.;  of  cover  5  ozs.  1  dwt. 
Four  marks — (1)  Lombardic  Q,  with  external  cusps.  London, 
1613-14.  (2)  Lion  passant.  (3)  Leopard’s  head  crowned.  (4) 

T.  C.  on  T.  0.  over  a  pellet  in  shield. 

This  cup  and  No.  2  have  both  been  for  years  in  the  family  of 
a  former  sexton,  unknown  to  the  successive  vicars  of  Holm 
Cultram.” 

The  above  objects  have  since  been  described  and  figured  in  a 
volume  on  Old  Church  Plate  in  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,  edited 
by  Mr.  Ferguson.  8vo.  Carlisle,  1882. 
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G.  W.  G.  Leveson  Gower,  Esq.,  F.iS.A.,  Local  Secretary  for 
Surrey,  exhibited  two  objects — an  Urn  and  a  Bronze  Armilla 
— found  at  Godstone,  in  that  county,  which  he  described  as 
follows  : — 

“  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Henry  Rose,  of  Godstone,  farmer, 
I  exhibit  these  two  objects,  which  were  found  on  his  farm  shortly 
before  Christmas  last  year.  They  were  found  at  a  depth  of 
from  6  to  7  feet  in  digging  for  gravel  in  a  field  about  150  yards 
from  the  old  Stane  Street,  which  Manning,  under  Godstone,  calls 
a  Roman  road  (History  of  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  p.  322),  and  states  to  have 
started  from  Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  through  Lindfield  and  God¬ 
stone,  towards  Croydon.  The  common  people  to  this  day  are 
familiar  with  the  name,  though  the  road  itself  has  been  lost  in 
places,  and  in  others  obliterated  by  the  widening  of  the  main 
road  to  Brighton,  on  the  line  of  which  it  is.  The  name  is  also 
preserved  in  Stansted  Borough,  a  place  in  the  parish,  and  in 
Stratton  House,  which  is  close  by  where  these  remains  were 
found.  On  26  Feb.  1874  [See  Proc.  2d  S.  vol.  vi.  p.  154),  by 
permission  of  the  then  Rector,  the  Rev.  G.  Hoare,  I  exhibited 
here  a  cinerary  urn,  a  saucer  and  bottle,  and  a  fragment  of  a 
spear-head  found  on  Tilburston  Hill,  Godstone,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  present  spot,  and  I  am  informed  by  work¬ 
men  that  in  grubbing  a  piece  of  wood  which  some  years  ago 
covered  the  site  several  large  fragments  of  ‘  crocks  ’  were 
found.  It  was  unfortunate  that  in  this  particular  case  the 
person  who  was  desired  to  inform  me  of  the  find  forgot  to  do 
so  until  some  six  weeks  afterwards,  by  which  time  the  gravel 
digging  had  been  discontinued,  and,  unhappily,  two  other  urns, 
which  were  described  to  me  as  much  larger  and  contained 
bones,  were  broken  by  the  workmen,  and  the  pieces  have  been 
thrown  away.  I  have  arranged  both  with  the  tenant  and  the 
workmen  that  in  any  future  diggings  at  the  same  spot  care 
shall  be  taken  to  preserve  anything  that  may  be  found,  and  the 
tenant  has  offered  to  continue  the  excavations  some  day  when  I 
can  be  present.  As  to  the  finding  of  the  vessel,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  describe  it  in  the  actual  words  of  the  labourer  him¬ 
self  who  found  it.  ‘  1  found  the  vase  when  I  was  digging  for 
gravel  in  the  sandrock  after  I  got  below  the  gravel,  about  6  or 
7  feet  down.  It  was  standing  upright — this  one  was  by  itself — 
the  other  two  were  much  larger,  they  stood  close  together  and 
had  human  bones  in  them,  but  we  broke  them — the  ground 
where  I  found  them  had  all  been  taken  out,  and  it  was  black 
mould  all  round  where  they  were.  I  did  not  notice  any  burnt 
ashes.  It  appears  as  if  the  gravel  did  not  grow  any  more  where 
they  took  it  out,  for  it  was  all  gone.  The  field  close  by  this  is 
called  Caccus  field,  a  man  of  that  name,  so  I’ve  heard,  had  a 
house  there ;  it  was  knocked  down  I  suppose  when  the  Danes 
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came — we’ve  found  some  big  thick  tiles  about  there  at  different 
times,  and  there’s  been  a  building  there  at  some  time.’ 

I  should  think  from  his  description  that  these  were  Roman 
tiles,  but  he  had  none  to  show  me.  There  is  clear  evidence  of  an 
early  settlement  in  that  part  of  Godstone,  and  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  report  other  finds.  It  is  curious  how  the  tradition  of  the 
Danes,  or  ‘Denes’  as  they  are' locally  called,  lingers  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Some  large  pits  on  Worms  Heath,  about  five 
miles  south  of  Croydon,  are  attributed  to  them,  and  an  inhabit¬ 
ant  of  Godstone  some  years  ago  described  to  me  how  the  Danes 
had  destroyed  an  old  dwelling  there  and  had  pursued  the  natives 
as  far  as  Turner’s  Hill  in  Worth,  near  East  Grinstead,  and  he 
added  :  ‘  Do  you  know  why  it  is  called  Turner’s  Hill  ?  it  is  be¬ 
cause  they  fought  there,  and  the  Danes  were  turned  back.’ 
Such  a  derivation  cannot,  of  course,  be  accepted,  but  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  some  battle  near  there  may  some  day  be  confirmed.  I 
may  mention  that  the  geological  formation  at  the  place  were 
these  things  were  found  is  the  lower  green  sand,  which  is  here 
capped  with  gravel;  at  the  junction  of  the  sand  with  thewealden 
clay  is  a  loamy  kind  of  clay  of  which  this  may  have  been  made, 
or  possibly  it  is  of  gault  clay  which  joins  it  on  the  north. 

The  small  armilla  is  apparently  of  blue  enamel ;  it  has  cir¬ 
cular  markings  and  terminates  in  two  crosses.  ( See  woodcut.; 


BRONZE  ARMLET  FROM  GODSTONE,  SURREY.  (Full  size.) 

J.  D.  Leader,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Yorkshire, 
communicated  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  the  following  Notes  on 
the  Tomb  of  George  Talbot,  fourth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  a 
chapel  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Sheffield  : — 

“  In  accordance  with  my  duty  as  Local  Secretary,  I  have  the 
honour  to  inform  you  that  the  tomb  of  George  Talbot,  fourth 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  is  undergoing  careful  repair. 

This  tomb — No.  419  in  the  list  of  historical  monuments  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1872 — stands  under  an 
arch  dividing  the  chancel  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Sheffield,  from 
the  Shrewsbury  Chapel.  When  the  church  was  enlarged  and 
restored  in  1880,  it  was  found  that  the  arch  above  Lord  Shrews¬ 
bury’s  tomb  was  giving  way.  The  downward  pressure  of  the 
masonry  had  pushed  the  western  pillar  of  the  arch  out  of  per- 
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pendicular,  and  the  arch  threatened  to  fall  on  the  tomb.  It  was 
at  once  shored  up,  and  the  work  of  thorough  repair  is  now  being 
executed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  lay  rector  and  lord  of  the 
manor.  Messrs.  M.  E.  Hadfield  and  Son,  his  Grace’s  archi¬ 
tects,  have  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  Shrewsbury  Chapel  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
by  the  fourth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  as  a  family  burial-place.  At 
that  time  the  arch  now  under  repair  was  cut  in  the  south  wall  of 
the  chancel,  and  the  dressed  stones  of  magnesian  limestone, 
brought  probably  from  Roche  or  Worksop,  inserted.  The  stones 
were  dressed  very  thin,  probably  to  save  carriage  ;  for  the  priest 
in  charge  of  the  work  tells  Lord  Shrewsbury,  ‘  The  way  is  very 
ill  with  us  to  carry  stone.’  These  thin  stones  had,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  thinness,  but  a  slight  hold  in  the  wall.  The 
masons  were  but  poor  craftsmen,  and  to  make  up  for  their  bad 
joints  inserted  lead  dowels  and  wedges  of  iron  in  a  most  unwork¬ 
manlike  manner.  The  wonder  is  that  the  arch  has  stood  so  long. 

The  repairs  are  now  being  executed  with  great  care,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  this  interesting  historical  monument  will  take 
a  new  lease  of  life.  The  tomb  beneath  the  arch  was  carefully 
cleaned  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  church  in  1880.  It 
bears  the  effigies  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  his  two  coun¬ 
tesses,  the  figures  being  executed  in  the  best  style  of  the  period. 
The  Rev.  J.  Hunter,  the  historian  of  Hallamshire,  regarded  the 
monuments  in  this  chapel  as  among  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.” 

John  Parker,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  Memoir  on 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John  Baptist  at  Chipping  Wycomb,  Bucks, 
illustrated  by  plans  and  drawings  of  the  Norman  remains,  which 
will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

A  l’ecord  of  these  remains  was  all  the  more  desirable,  as  it 
appeared  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  had  sanctioned  a  scheme 
for  pulling  down  the  old  buildings  to  make  room  for  a  new 
grammar  school  on  the  site,  although  the  governing  body  of  the 
school,  in  plans  which  had  not  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commissioners,  had  arranged  for  the  preservation  of  the  older 
portions  of  the  existing  building.  Some  discussion  ensued  on 
this  subject,  and  a  Resolution  wras  passed  instructing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  convey  to  the  governors  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  anxiety  shown  that  the  building  should  be  preserved. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  March  23rd,  1882. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Royal  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  xxxiii.  No.  218.  8vo.  London, 
1882. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — On  the  Laws  of  Arms.  Chiefly  in  con¬ 
nection  with  changes  of  Name.  A  Lecture  by  Edward  Bellasis,  “  Blue- 
mantle.”  Folio.  1880. 

From  the  Manchester  Public  Free  Libraries  Committee  Catalogue  of  the 
Books  in  the  Manchester  Public  Free  Library.  Reference  Department. 
Vol.  ii.  (Parts  1  and  2.)  Comprising  the  Additions  from  1864  to  1879  ; 
and  Index  of  Names  and  Subjects.  3  vols.  Large  8vo.  Manchester, 
1879-81, 

From  the  Author : — Bartolozzi  and  his  Works.  By  Andrew  W.  Tuer.  A 
Biographical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Life  and  Career  of  Francesco 
Bartolozzi,  R.A.  (Illustrated.)  Two  Volumes.  Folio.  London  and  New 
York,  1881. 

From  the  Author  :  —The  Manor  of  Cockington.  By  R.  Dymond,  F.S.A.  4to. 
Exeter,  1882. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London  : — The  Numismatic  Chronicle.  1881. 
Part  iv.  [Completing  Third  Series,  vol.  i.]  8vo.  London,  1881. 


A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  A.  W.  Tuer,  Esq., 
for  his  Donations  to  the  Library. 

J.  Wheeldon  Barnes,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  Secretary,  laid  before  the  Society 
the  following  letter,  which,  in  pursuance  of  a  Resolution  passed 
at  the  last  meeting,  he  had  addressed  to  the  Governors  of  the 
Grammar  School  Almshouse  Foundation,  High  Wycombe. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 

Burlington  House,  March  20,  1882. 

Gentlemen,— At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  held  here  on  the  16th  inst.,  the  attention  of  the  Society 
was  called  to  the  threatened  and  only  too  probable  destruction 
of  the  Norman  remains  of  the  hospital  of  St.John  Baptist  at 
High  Wycombe.  The  Society  was  indeed  much  gratified  at 
hearing  that  you,  gentlemen,  showed  from  the  first  a  laudable 
anxiety  to  preserve  these  remains,  by  incorporating  them  in  the 
new  school  buildings-— a  scheme,  however,  which  failed  to  obtain 
the  suffrages  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  who,  from  financial 
considerations,  felt  themselves  compelled  to  withhold  their  assent. 
The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  may  perhaps  be  pardoned 
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for  regretting  that  the  interests  of  archaeology  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  most  valuable  remains  are  too  often  allowed  to  fall  through 
on  what  they  at  least  must  consider  wholly  inadequate  grounds. 
Meanwhile,  I  was  instructed  by  a  Resolution  of  the  meeting  in 
question  to  convey  to  you  the  expression  of  their  earnest  desire, 
and  I  will  venture  to  add  their  confident  hope,  that  you  will 
leave  nothing  undone  to  preserve  in  situ  remains  which,  from 
their  date,  general  character,  and  singularly  fine  condition, 
are  surely  deserving  of  the  most  jealous  care,  and  which  could 
not  be  destroyed  without  removing  one  of  the  principal  attrac¬ 
tions  of  High  Wycombe,  and  exposing  to  obloquy,  not  wholly 
undeserved,  those  who  were  charged  with  carrying  out  the  new 
scheme  of  the  grammar  school,  of  which  you,  gentlemen,  are  the 
Governors. 

I  am,  &c., 

C.  Knight  Watson. 

C.  R.  B.  King,  Esq.,  exhibited  and  presented  two  lithographs 
from  his  drawings  of  the  crypt  of  the  ancient  priory  church  of 
St.  John  at  Clerkenwell. 

R.  P.  Greg,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  Paper  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Suastika,  or  Fylfot,  which  will  be  published  in  the 
Archaeologia.  Mr.  Greg’s  object  was  to  show  that  the  Suastika 
was  a  religious  symbol  of  the  Aryan  races,  and  was  intended  in 
the  first  instance  as  a  kind  of  ideograph  or  symbol  suggested  by 
forked  lightning,  and  well  shown  by  our  letter  Z,  two  of  which, 
crossing  one  another  in  the  middle,  represent  the  ordinary  device 
variously  known  as  suastika  or  gammadion  and  fylfot. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  March  30th,  1882. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Koyal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland  :  -The 
Journal.  Yol.  5.  Fourth  Series.  July,  1881.  No.  47.  8vo.  Dublin. 

From  the  East  India  Association  Journal.  No.  i.  Volume  xiv.  8vo. 
London,  1882. 
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From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  : — Archaeologia  Cambrensis 
Fourth  series.  No.  49.  (vol.  xiii.)  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  Astor  Library  : — Thirty-Third  Annual  Report  for  the 
Year  1881.  8vo.  Albany,  1882. 

Notice  was  given  that  the  Anniversary  Meeting  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  Council,  President,  and  Officers  of  the  Society  would 
be  held  on  Monday,  April  24th,  being  the  day  next  after  St. 
George’s  Day,  at  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

John  Ward,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

E.  C.  Ireland,  Esq.,  exhibited,  by  permission  of  Alfred 
Cock,  Esq.,  a  Silver  Vessel  of  unknown  use.  The  shape,  which 
is  that  of  a  shallow  cup  or  tazza,  is  composed  of  a  plain  hemi¬ 
spherical  bowl  supported  on  a  simply  splaying  stem,  circular  in 
plan  and  horizontal  section,  and  finished  with  small  mouldings 
at  top  and  base,  including  two  bands  enriched  by  diminutive 
rectangles  in  series  forming  corresponding  square  intervals,  and 
a  third,  at  the  base,  having  an  irregular  powdering  of  little 
squarisfi  specks.  A  hexagon  of  conventional  foliated  ornament 
in  low  relief  strengthens  the  junction  of  bowl  and  stem.  An 
impressed  point  inside  the  bowl  indicates  the  centre,  above 
which  are  the  letters  PC  close,  and  right  and  left  of  it,  wider 
apart,  an  M  and  N,  also  impressed.  No  plate-mark  can  be  de¬ 
tected,  and  there  are  no  signs  in  the  workmanship  of  more  than 
one  date.  After  careful  and  renewed  inspections,  W.  J.  Cripps, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  is  of  opinion  that  the  period  is  sixteenth  century, 
the  date  probably  being  somewhere  between  the  years  1540  and 
1550.  As  to  its  use,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  sacred  purpose 
either  as  chalice  or  pyx  without  the  cover ;  but  that  it  may  be 
a  domestic  drinking-cup  or  a  small  tazza  is  a  suggestion  which 
seems  favoured  by  its  resemblance  in  form  to  several  pieces  of 
plate,  and  one  in  particular,  figured  in  the  frontispiece  to 
Kempe’s  Loseley  Manuscripts,  8vo.  London,  1835,  represent¬ 
ing  prizes  on  the  Lottery  Chart  for  1567. 

Dimensions:  Whole  height  3/q-  in.,  and  from  base  to  junc¬ 
tion  of  stem  with  bowl  1L  in.  Diameter,  at  brim  4f  in., 
of  stem  at  junction  with  bowl  l£  in.,  and  at  base  2-f|  in. 
Extreme  width  of  hexagon  f  in . 

Weight :  6  oz.  3  dwts.  l-g-gr. 

Edward  Cunnington,  Esq.,  exhibited  an  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  Bronze,  Iron,  and  other  Objects  from  Belbury  Camp,  near 
Lytchett,  Poole,  Dorset,  together  with  some  particulars  as  to 
the  u  find,”  which  will  be  published  with  illustrations  in  the 
Archaeologia. 
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W.  G.  Thomas,  Esq.,  communicated  an  elaborate  Memoir  on 
the  results  of  very  extensive  excavations  which  he  had  conducted 
at  Sleaford,  in  Lincolnshire,  comprising  the  examination  of 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  graves.  Among  the 
numerous  objects  exhumed,  swords  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  which  seemed  to  warrant  inferences  as  to  the  ranks  of 
the  persons  interred,  as  swords  were  only  put  with  persons  of  a 
certain  rank.  One  of  the  objects  which  arrested  attention  was 
a  situla  of  unique  size.  This  memoir  will  be  published  in  the 
Archaeologia,  with  illustrations  of  the  most  interesting  remains 
exhibited. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  April  20th,  1882. 

HENRY  REEVE,  Esq.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors:  — 

From  the  Committee  of  the  London  Library  Catalogue.  With  Classified 
Index  of  Subjects.  By  Robert  Harrison.  Supplemental  Volume.  1875- 
1880.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  Proceedings.  Vol.  iv.  No.  4.  April. 
8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — Some  Account  of  the  Oldest  Plans  of  Bristol,  and  an 
Inquiry  into  the  date  of  the  First  Authentic  one.  By  William  George. 
4to.  Bristol,  1881. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  :—Des  Couleurs  Liturgiques.  Par  l’Abbe 
Malais.  8vo.  Dieppe,  1879. 

From  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  The  Church  Builder.  No.  x. 

New  Issue.  April.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  F.S.A. :  —Inquisition  of  the  Manors  of  Glastonbury 
Abbey,  1589.  From  the  Original  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bath.  Edited  by  J.  E.  Jackson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Bristol.  4to. 
(Roxburghe  Club.)  London,  1882. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society,  Agram  (Croatia)  : — Viestnik  Hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga  Druztva.  Godina  iv.  Broj  2.  8vo.  Zagrebu,  1882. 
From  the  Author  : — The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
Necrology  for  1880  ;  and  for  1881.  (Two  Tracts.)  By  C.  H.  Hart.  8vo. 
Philadelphia,  1881-2. 

From  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art Index  to  13th  Vol.  of  Transactions.  8vo. 

From  the  Editor  Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  B. 
H.  Blacker,  M.A.  Part  xiv.  Vol.  2.  April.  8vo.  London,  1882. 
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From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  : — Archseologia 
iEliana.  Part  25,  vol.  ix.  (New  Series.)  ,8vo.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
1882. 

From  the  British  Archaeological  Association  : — The  Journal.  Vol.  xxxviii. 

Part  i.  March  31.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Pfahlgraben  :  an  Essay  towards  a  description  of  the 
Barrier  of  the  Roman  Empire  between  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.  By 
Thomas  Hodgkin.  (Reprinted  from  “  Archseologia  JEliana.”)  8vo.  New 
castle-on-Tyne,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  - 

1.  Transactions.  Vol.  xxx.  Part  i.  4to.  Edinburgh,  1881. 

2.  Proceedings.  Vol.  xi.  No.  108.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1881. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  the  Marquess  of 
Bath  for  his  Donation  to  the  Library. 

Notice  was  again  given  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  on  April 
24th,  and  lists  were  read  of  the  Fellows  proposed  as  Council 
and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Society’s  Accounts  for  the 
year  1881  was  read.  ( See  p.  108.) 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Auditors  for  their 
trouble,  and  to  the  Treasurer  for  his  good  and  faithful  services. 

The  Rev.  T.  G.  Bonney  and  Bezer  Blundell,  Esq.,  were  ad¬ 
mitted  Fellows. 

J.  C.  Dent,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibibited  an  octagonal  Oak  Vessel 
which  he  had  bought  at  Chedworth  manor-house,  a  farm-house 
near  Northleaeh,  Gloucestershire.  This  object,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  annexed  woodcut,  was  made  of  one  piece  of  oak,  with 
pieces  of  bone  nailed  on.  A  dog-tooth  pattern  ran  round  the 
band  at  the  centre,  carved  in  the  wood ;  small  concentric  circles 
were  incised  in  the  bone.  The  general  appearance  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  pattern  was  Scandinavian,  and  the  vessel  was 
probably  intended  as  a  mortar. 

Dimensions — Ilf  inches  in  height;  diameter  at  top  and 
bottom,  6-|  inches ;  width  of  edge,  which  it  will  be  seen  was 
decorated  with  concentric  circles,  1^  inch. 

The  woodcut  (see  p.  109),  which  has  been  liberally  supplied  by 
Mr.  Dent,  represents  the  vessel  itself  and  the  top  edge,  one-fourth 
the  size  of  the  original.  The  face  of  the  handle  and  the  piece 
of  bone  are  represented  half  the  full  size. 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
communicated  the  following  account  of  some  explorations  he 
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V\  itnessour  hands  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  1882,  Granville  Leveson  Gower. 

II.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte. 
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WOODEN  MORTAR,  SCANDINAVIAN  PATTERN. 

Scale  of  mortar  and  edge,  |  linear. 

Scale  of  handle  and  bone,  k  linear. 
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had  made  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  Villa  at  Walton-on-the- 
Hill  :  — 

“  Some  time  ago  I  mentioned  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
that  a  Roman  villa  had  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
W alton-on-the  Hill.  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  last  than  go  and  investigate  it.  I  am  afraid  I  did 
some  considerable  amount  of  trespassing,  and  do  not  know  how 
far  I  am  safe  in  drawing  attention  to  this,  hut  I  must  take  my 
chance.  I  found  that  the  person  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
locality  was  a  gamekeeper,  who  preserved  the  game  on  the 
heath  for  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Charles  Gfonne,  who  has  the 
shooting  from  a  Mrs.  Padwick,  the  lady  of  the  manor.  From 
her  bailiff,  and  from  the  keeper,  I  obtained  permission  to  dig  a 
little  to  see  what  could  be  found. 

We  started  on  Monday  morning  with  a  pickaxe  and  three 
shovels,  the  party  consisting  of  my  boy,  my  coachman,  myself, 
and  the  aforesaid  gamekeeper.  He  took  us  to  the  place  which 
is  situated  on  a  little  gentle  rise  in  the  middle  of  W alton  Heath, 
commanding  the  most  beautiful  view  of  the  heath  and  the  ad- 
joining  country,  and  slightly  protected  from  the  prevailing  wind 
there,  which  is  south-west.  The  ground  all  round  shows  traces 
of  being  disturbed,  and  from  the  bailiff,  who  came  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  I  learnt  that  he  himself  had  some  thirty  years  ago 
carried  away  seven  or  eight  cartloads  of  hewn  stone  which  he 
had  dug  from  this  place  to  mend  the  roads  with ;  for  the  reason 
I  shall  presently  state,  this  is  very  much  to  be  regretted. 

As  far  as  I  could  from  a  cursory  observation  of  the  spot 
determine,  I  should  say  that  the  building  which  I  shall  presently 
describe  was  the  house  of  the  colonel  or  general  of  a  summer 
camp,  which  was  formed  on  the  middle  of  the  heath  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soldiers  at  some  adjoining  station.  The  tracing  of 
the  summer  camp  can  be  seen,  and  I  dug  in  one  or  two  places 
in  the  slight  intrenchment  forming  it,  hoping  to  be  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  it  had  been  pallisaded,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  discovering 
anything  there.  The  intrenchment  is  now  only  slightly  marked ; 
it  runs  not  quite  due  north  and  south,  being  a  little  to  the  west 
of  north.  On  the  Avestside  of  it,  about  the  centre,  is  this  build¬ 
ing,  which  is  also  square.  This  is  outside  the  camp,  and  we 
proceeded  to  excavate  what  I  suppose  was  a  room  parallel  to  the 
camp.  It  was  paved  entirely  with  small  square  tessera?  of  red 
brick  or  tile.  We  excavated,  I  think,  the  whole  of  it ;  it  was, 
speaking  roughly,  a  little  over  30  feet  in  length,  and  little  over 
8  feet  6  inches  in  width.  In  the  length  there  were  275  row's  of 
tessera:,  and  in  breadth  there  were  75,  so  that  there  were  appa¬ 
rently  a  total  number  of  20,625  tessera?  also  there,  speaking 
roughly. 
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At  the  south  of  the  room  we  came  upon  what,  1  think,  was  a 
wall,  and  at  the  north  another  wall ;  a  few  feet  north  of  this  wall 
we  came  to  another  chamber,  apparently  similar  to  the  last, 
where  the  tessera  had  been  very  much  disturbed.  These  two 
chambers  were  facing  approximately  north  and  south.  We  also 
found  some  traces  of  another  chamber  facing  east  and  west,  but 
I  had  no  time  to  do  more  than  ascertain  that  there  was  one  in 
this  direction,  because  my  excavations  were  limited  to  the 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  I  ran  a  trench  due  east  and  west  from 
the  middle  of  the  first-named  chamber  right  across  the  building, 
and  came  to  another  large  wall,  this  time  very  broad. 

At  the  extreme  west  there  is  a  long  excavation,  from  which 
the  aforesaid  bailiff  said  he  had  taken  out  a  great  quantity  of 
stone.  This  is  now  covered  with  grass,  and  looks  like  a  small 
grav  el-pit,  and  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  position  of  the  bath  of 
the  establishment.  I  propose  to  obtain  the  necessary  sanction 
to  uncover  the  whole  of  this,  and  to  see  what  can  be  found. 
There  were  quantities  of  broken  tiles,  and  some  few  hewn  pieces 
of  the  Merstham  stone  still  lying  about,  but  none  in  position. 
The  only  thing  of  interest  that  I  picked  up  was  a  small  piece 
of  pumice  stone,  which  was  of  course  of  foreign  extraction. 

I  am  not  by  any  manner  of  means  the  first  person  who  has 
grubbed  at  this  building,  for  it  appears  that  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  there  was  a  Rev.  Ambrose  Hall,  who,  coming  across 
another  chamber  with  this  tesselated  pavement,  picked  up  a 
good  portion  of  it,  and  removed  it  to  his  house.  But  there  is 
another  feature  connected  with  this  building  which  is  extremely 
interesting,  assuming  it,  as  I  do,  to  have  been  the  house  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  camp.  All  round,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  camp,  are  a  series  of  circular  pits,  used,  no 
doubt,  for  outposts.  These  entirely  encircle  the  camp,  and 
would  prevent  the  camp  or  the  house  being  approached  by  a 
hostile  body  without  first  attracting  the  attention  of  the  pickets, 
who  would  themselves  be  protected  from  the  cold  and  concealed 
from  the  view  of  any  advancing  party ;  they  are  of  different 
sizes  apparently,  alternately  large  and  small,  and  we  counted 
seventeen  in  number.  The  keeper  said  there  were  others  that 
he  could  take  us  to,  but  these  seventeen  seem  to  me  to  be  round 
the  building.  I  believe  what  I  have  said  will  show  that  this  is 
not  an  uninteresting  field  for  further  examination.” 

G.  H.  Birch,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  Pedigree  of  Ranulf  Smith, 
certified  by  Segar,  Camden,  and  St.  George.  The  pedigree 
was  on  a  parchment  roll,  measuring  3  feet  2  inches  by  1  foot 
1^  inch.  It  was  entitled:  “The  Genealogie  or  Pedegree  of 
Ranulph  Smith,  in  the  Parish  of  Warmyncham,  in  the  Countie 
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Pallatyne  of  Chester;  descended  of  a  younger  sonne  to  Sr 
Thomas  Smith,  of  Cuerdley,  in  Lancashire,  as  hereafter  ap- 
peareth.”  The  arms  were  beautifully  drawn  and  illuminated. 
At  the  bottom  was  written  :  “  This  Pedegree  is  justified  to  be 
true  by  William  Smith,  Rougedragon,  at  whose  request  wee 
the  Kings  of  Amies  hereunder  named  liaue  subscribed  our 
Names  and  continued  the  Amies  the  30th  Nouember,  Anno 
Dni.  1G05.”  Throughout  the  arms  we  meet  with  a  crescent 
for  a  difference,  and  on  this  subject  Rougedragon  annexes  on 
the  margin  the  following  Note:  “I  Wra  Smith,  Rougedragon, 
do  testefv  in  this  my  owne  hand  that  Wm  Flowre,  Norrey 
King  of  Amies,  in  his  Visitation  of  Cheshyre,  did  set  forth  this 
Pedegree  in  this  maner  with  the  Amies.  In  which  Amies  he 
left  out  the  Crescent  (or  half  moone).  Affirming  that  the  issu 
of  the  elder  being  fayled  we  might  geve  it  without  any  dif- 
frence.” 

John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  Me¬ 
moir  on  a  hoard  of  Bronze  Implements,  from  the  Wilburton 
Fen,  near  Ely,  exhibited  by  permission  of  Mr.  Oliver  Claude 
Pell,  of  Wilburton  Manor,  Ely. 

This  Memoir  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


ANNIVERSARY, 

MONDAY,  APRIL  24,  1882. 


C.  S.  PERCEVAL,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  and  subse¬ 
quently  The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the 
Chair. 

Frederic  Seebohm,  Esq.,  and  R.  W.  Twigge,  Esq.,  were 
admitted  Fellows. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Cooke  and  David  Mocatta,  Esq.,  were  nomi¬ 
nated  Scrutators  of  the  Ballot. 

At  2 '30  p.m.  the  President  proceeded  to  deliver  the  following 
Address : — 

In  a  former  Address  from  this  place  I  intimated  that  it 
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might  be  sometimes  desirable  to  allow  the  obituary  notices  to 
resume  that  prominence  as  the  subject-matter  of  the  Anniversary 
Address  which  had  always  been  assigned  to  them  by  my  two 
immediate  predecessors  in  this  Chair.  The  importance  of  the 
names  which  occur,  I  regret  to  say,  on  our  death  roll  for  the 
past  year  seems  to  me  to  make  the  present  a  suitable  occasion 
for  giving  effect  to  this  intimation,  and  I  shall  therefore  confine 
my  remarks  to-day  to  the  names  on  that  roll,  calling  more  espe¬ 
cial  attention  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  be  had  in  remembrance 
on  account  of  the  services  they  have  rendered  either  by  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  pages  of  our  Transactions  or  by  otherwise  pro¬ 
moting  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

The  losses  sustained  by  death  during  the  past  year,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  between  the  5th  April,  1881,  and  the 
5th  April,  1882,  are  as  follows  : — 

Deaths. 

Charles  Ansell,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Robert  Richard  Arntz,  Esq. 

*  John  Barnard,  Esq. 

Reginald  Bray,  Esq. 

*Decimus  Burton,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

John  Marriott  Davenport,  Esq. 

*Rev.  Thomas  James,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

John  Winter  Jones,  Esq. 

Alfred  William  Morant,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

^Frederic  Ouvry,  Esq. 

*  Jonathan  Peckover,  Esq. 

Thomas  Prothero,  Esq. 

Rev.  Thomas  Fisher  Redhead,  D.D. 

Rev.  Canon  James  Ridgway,  M.A. 

George  Rolleston,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Linacre  Professor  of 
Physiology  at  Oxford. 

*  Anthony  Salvin,  Esq. 

Samuel  Sharp,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

* Y ery  Rev.  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  P.D.,  F.R.S.,  Dean 
of  Westminster. 

George  Edmund  Street,  Esq.,  R.A.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Charles  Fortescue  Tagart,  Esq. 

James  Thorne,  Esq. 

*Rev.  John  Reyn  ell  Wreford,  D.D. 

Honorary. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller. 

M.  Adrien  do  Longperier. 
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Withdrawals. 

Edward  Akroyd,  Esq. 

Rev.  Joseph  Mercer  Cox,  M.A. 

From  this  List,  which  contains  so  many  names  illustrious  in 
Science,  Literature  and  Art,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  have  antici¬ 
pated  my  choice  in  singling  out,  as  first  for  notice,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Frederic  Ouvry,  late  President  of  the  Society. 

Descended  from  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Romilly 
group  of  families  who  quitted  France  at  the  time  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  Mr.  Ouvry  was  born  on  the  20th  October,  1814. 
After  entering  the  profession  of  the  law  he  became  a  partner  in 
a  welbknown  firm  in  Tokenhouse  Yard,  a  connection  which  he 
afterwards  exchanged  for  a  partnership  in  the  house  of  the 
Messrs.  Farrers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  He  was  elected  a 
Fellow  on  an  historic  dale,  the  24th  February,  1848.  On  his 
proposal  paper  or  certificate  (which  was  not  at  that  time  of 
quite  the  same  form  as  now)  I  find  the  names  of  Sir  Charles 
Young,  Garter  King  of  Arms,  Mr.  Amyot,  a  former  Treasurer 
of  the  Society,  and  others,  of  whom  his  uncle,  Mr.  John  Payne 
Collier,  then  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  and  Mr.  Thoms,  are  now 
unfortunately  the  only  survivors.  Mr.  Ouvry  entered  the 
Society  in  what  I  have  always  understood  to  have  been  troublous 
times.  But,  as  Mr.  Ouvry  himself  bears  witness,  in  his  opening 
Address  as  President,  the  Society  had  then  at  the  helm,  in  the 
person  of  Lord  Mahon,  a  steersman  well  fitted  by  his  firmness 
of  character  and  impartiality  to  guide  the  vessel  of  our  Society 
on  a  difficult  and  perplexing  course.  Two  years  after  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  Fellow,  Mr.  Ouvry  took  his  seat  at  the  Council,  where  I 
have  no  doubt  his  shrewdness  and  professional  habits  of  busi¬ 
ness  rendered  very  valuable  service.  These  qualities  the  Society 
were  not  slow  to  appreciate  :  in  the  year  1854  he  was  elected 
Treasurer — a  post  which  he  continued  to  fill  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years.  In  the  choice  of  its  Treasurers  the  Society  has 
always  been  wisely  or  fortunately  directed.  As  I  look  down 
the  list  of  Treasurers  during  the  last  and  present  century,  I  see 
the  names  of  Colebrooke,  Topliam,  William  Bray,  Thomas 
Amyot,  Payne  Collier,  John  Bruce,  and  others,  men  famous  in 
their  generation,  till  I  come  to  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  on  my  right,  not  less  esteemed  by  us  than  his  prede¬ 
cessors  alike  for  his  personal  qualities  as  for  the  eminent  services 
he  has  rendered — and  I  trust  will  long  continue  to  render — to 
this  Society. 

The  office,  as  held  in  this  Society,  however  honourable — 
standing  next  in  rank,  as  it  does,  to  that  of  President — often 
requires  the  exercise  of  high  qualities :  the  power  of  discrimi- 
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liating  the  thin  border  line  which  separates  parsimony  from 
economy,  and  the  clearness  of  judgment  which  knows  when  to 
advise  free  expenditure  for  a  worthy  object ;  it  needs  accurate 
knowledge  and  habits  of  business,  and  often  the  sacrifice  of 
much  time  and  personal  labour.  To  qualities  such  as  these  Mr. 
Ouvry  was  no  doubt  indebted  for  his  re-elections  during  twenty 
successive  years.  The  Resolutions  printed  at  the  time  (1874) 
in  the  Society’s  Proceedings  testify  to  the  regret  felt  alike  by 
the  Council  and  by  the  Society  at  his  resignation,  and  especially 
at  that  cause,  which  in  our  day  has  claimed  only  too  many 
victims,  the  failing  health  due  to  overwork.  I  cannot  doubt, 
from  the  terms  of  those  Resolutions,  and  from  the  unanimity 
with  which  they  were  carried,  that  the  feeling  universally  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  Society  might  fitly  have  found  expression  in  the 
words  used  by  Lord  Stanhope  respecting  Mr.  Ouvry,  ten  years 
before,  viz. :  u  The  Society  never  possessed  any  more  meritorious 
or  more  highly-respected  officer.” 

Concurrently  with  his  resignation  as  Treasurer,  Mr.  Ouvry 
received  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Stanhope  the  office  of  Vice- 
President.  But  before  his  term  of  office  had  expired,  which  in 
this  particular  case  happened  to  be  only  two  years,  he  was 
called  to  a  yet  higher  and  more  responsible  office  in  the  Society. 
Lord  Stanhope’s  death,  on  the  24th  December,  1875,  caused  a 
vacancy  in  the  Presidential  Chair,  and  by  the  terms  of  our 
charter,  such  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  interval  between 
two  anniversary  elections,  had  to  be  filled  up  from  the  Members 
of  the  existing  Council,  nine  or  more  of  whom  were  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  electing  body.  On  the  4th  January,  1876,  Mr.  Ouvry 
was  thereupon  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Society. 

At  the  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  13th  January,  the  newly- 
elected  President  was  inducted  into  this  Chair  by  our  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Perceval— in.  conformity  with  precedents  extending  over 
more  than  a  century— and  the  acclamations  with  which  the 
announcement  was  greeted  were  only  one  more  proof  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  sections  of  the 
Society. 

None  can  doubt  the  high  nature  of  the  tribute  then  and  there- 
paid  to  Mr.  Ouvry.  The  recent  sale  catalogue  of  his  library 
shows  how  well  he  deserved  his  reputation  as  a  book  collector  ; 
but  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  disclaim  all  title  to  take 
rank  among  those  great  archaeologists  who  have  an  English, 
and  more  than  English,  name.  Although  our  Proceedings 
abound  with  short  notices  of  objects  to  be  exhibited,  he  made 
only  two  contributions  to  our  Archaeologia,  one  consisting  of 
a  “  Note  on  Saxon  and  other  remains  discovered  at  and  near 
Meptmore,  in  the  comity  of  Buckingham  ”  (Arch.  vol.  xxxv. 
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pp.  379-382),  and  the  other  being  confined  to  a  few  prefatory 
remarks  on  some  “  Extracts  from  the  Churchwardens’  Account 
of  the  parish  of  Wing,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham  ”  (Arch, 
vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  219-241).  The  compliment  that  was  then  paid 
to  Mr.  Ouvry  was,  I  apprehend,  paid  in  grateful  recognition  of 
the  many  years  of  valuable  service  which  he  had  rendered  to 
the  Society,  and  in  proof  of  the  confidence  which  they  reposed 
in  his  sterling  intellect  and  character. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  saying  how  ready  he  was 
at  all  times,  when  I  had  succeeded  to  the  honour  of  this  Chair, 
by  counsel  and  help  to  smooth  any  difficulties  and  facilitate  any 
business  with  which  his  long  experience  and  varied  knowledge 
so  well  fitted  him  to  deal.  The  Society,  I  think,  owe  him  a 
great  debt. 

In  1878  his  modesty  induced  him,  to  the  regret  of  all  his 
friends  and  of  the  Society  at  large,  to  abandon  a  post  in  which 
lie  had  acquitted  himself  with  so  much  success.  During  his 
tenure  of  office  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
intimated  his  consent  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Royal  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  and  was  enrolled  accordingly.  The  intimation, 
however,  was  coupled  with  the  statement — as  I  find  from  the 
Proceedings  (2d  S.  vol.  vi.  p.  496) — that  his  Royal  Highness 
“wished  in  this  manner  to  testify  his  regard  and  esteem  for  Mr. 
Ouvry.” 

In  connection  with  such  like  memorials  of  our  late  President, 
it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  record  the  fact,  that  among 
the  books  which  figure  in  Mr.  Ouvry’s  sale  catalogue,  and 
which  presumably  found  its  way  there  through  inadvertence, 
is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  “  Gleanings  of  Past  Years,”  to 
which  is  appended,  by  the  cataloguer,  the  following  note  :  — 

“  Presentation  Copy,  with  the  following  inscription  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  autograph,  ‘  Frederic  Ouvry,  Esq.,  from  W.  E.  G., 
in  memory  of  the  work  we  have  done  together  for  fourteen 
years,  in  full  harmony  of  thought  and  act.’  ” 

To  literary  undertakings  of  all  kinds  that  stood  in  need  of 
help,  to  works  published  by  private  subscription,  and  the  like, 
Mr.  Ouvry  was  always  lavish  with  his  purse.  Our  own  shelves 
bear  witness  to  numerous  tokens  of  his  liberality,  many  of  them 
costly  works,  such  as  D’Agincourt  and  the  Crania  Britannica, 
whilst  on  our  walls  hangs  the  remarkable  portrait  of  William 
Oldys,  which  he  presented  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Ouvry  died  suddenly  on  Sunday,  the  26th  June,  1881, 
and  was  buried  at  Acton  on  the  following  Thursday,  our 
Secretary  attending  the  funeral  as  representative  of  the  Council 
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and  of  the  Society.  Since  his  death  his  family,  as  you  are 
aware,  have  presented  to  the  Society  a  bust  of  our  lamented 
Fellow,  executed  by  Marshall  Wood,  which  may  serve  as  a 
memento  to  us,  and  to  those  who  come  after,  of  one  who  felt 
pride  in  the  Society  of  which  he  was  a  Member,  and  of  whom 
the  Society  was  justly  proud  in  return. 

Mr.  Winter  Jones  was  elected  a  Fellow  on  the  16th  of  March, 
1854,  and  died  at  Henley-on-Thames  on  the  7th  September, 
1881,  at  the  age  of  seventy  six.  His  father  was  editor  of  the 
Naval  Journal  and  European  Gazette,  and  to  his  grandfather, 
Mr.  Giles  Jones,  a  consensus  of  evidence  assigns  the  authorship 
of  “  Goody  Two  Shoes.”  This  is  scarcely  the  place  (even  if 
time  allowed)  to  follow  his  career  in  the  British  Museum  from 
the  post  of  Assistant,  with  which  he  began  in  1837,  to  that  of 
Principal  Librarian  (in  succession  to  Panizzi),  in  1866.  This 
important  office  he  held  for  twelve  years,  when  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  retire,  and  when  he  was  succeeded  by  our 
Fellow,  Mr.  Bond.  Coming  nearer  home,  we  find  him,  in  the 
year  1845,  contributing  a  valuable  paper  to  our  Archaeologia 
(vcl.  xxxi.  pp.  4L2-424),  upon  the  “Discovery  of  two  rare 
Tracts  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  hitherto  un¬ 
known,  from  the  press  of  William  Caxton.”  In  a  subsequent 
year  (1853)  he  communicated  a  curious  and  learned  Memoir, 
entitled  “  Observations  on  the  origin  of  the  Divisions  of  Man’s 
Life  into  Stages,”  which  is  published  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol. 
xxxv.  pp.  167-189,  with  several  plates.  In  the  year  1862  he 
delivered  an  Address  in  our  old  meeting-room  at  Somerset 
House  on  an  exhibition  of  Early  Printed  Books,  which  was 
then  being  held  under  the  auspices  and  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Society.  In  the  following  April  he  was  appointed  a  Vice- 
President  for  the  first  and  not  by  any  means  for  the  last  time. 
It  was  as  Senior  Vice-President,  in  the  year  1875,  that  he  was 
deputed  by  Lord  Stanhope,  who  was  then  undergoing  an  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  an  oculist,  to  prepare  and  deliver  the 
Anniversary  Address  on  St.  George’s  Day,  being  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  such  an  Address  was  delivered  within  the  walls 
of  these  our  new  apartments.  The  Address  contains  an  interest¬ 
ing  historical  sketch  of  the  various  “  local  habitations  ’-’  of  the 
Society  from  the  earliest  times.  Mr.  Winter  Jones’s  laborious 
avocations  at  the  British  Museum  left  him  but  little  time  to 
contribute  to  our  Transactions.  But  every  duty  he  undertook 
here,  whether  as  a  Member  of  Council,  or  on  Committees,  or  as 
Vice-President,  he  never  failed  to  discharge  with  an  assiduity, 
ability,  and  courtesy,  which  will  make  his  name  long  remem¬ 
bered  within  the  Society. 

I  now  come  to  a  name  which  I  almost  hesitate  to  brina 
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forward  in  such  cursory  notices  as  those  to  which  my  time 
and  space  are  necessarily  restricted  on  the  present  occasion. 
Futile,  indeed,  would  be  the  attempt  in  the  few  minutes  at  my 
disposal  to  appreciate  the  character  or  to  trace  the  career  of 
one  who  occupied  so  remarkable  a  position  in  this  Church  and 
nation,  as  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster 
u  The  Romance  of  the  Episcopate  is  gone  !  ”  were  the  words 
which  fell  from  his  lips  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Bishop 
Wilberforce.  Might  it  not  be  said  that  the  romance  of  that 
order  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  which  he  adorned  is  gone 
now  that  his  stall  at  Westminster  knows  him  no  more.  Many 
years  of  personal  friendship,  the  frequent  interchange  of  words 
and  thoughts  on  which  I  look  back  with  feelings  of  mingled 
happiness  and  sorrow,  the  influence  of  that  most  affectionate 
and  kindly  nature,  and  the  irresistible  charm  of  a  mind  gifted, 
stored  and  trained  in  no  common  degree,  would  make  me,  and 
those  who  like  me  came  under  the  magic  of  his  most  delightful 
character,  unfit  to  estimate  critically  its  powers  and  merits.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  or  expedient  that  any  one  filling  this  chair  should 
undertake  such  a  task.  It  is  rather  my  duty  in  the  few  observa¬ 
tions  which  I  have  to  make,  to  confine  myself  as  closely  as  I 
can  to  his  relations  with  this  Society,  to  which  he  always  yielded 
the  homage  of  his  admiration  and  respect. 

Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  was  elected  a  Fellow  on  the  6th 
December,  1855,  the  same  year  in  which  he  brought  out  that 
work  on  Sinai  and  Palestine  which  at  once  took  its  position  as 
an  English  classic.  For  some  years  after  his  election  here  his 
duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Universities  Commission,  as  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford,  and  as  Canon  of  Canterbury, 
prevented  him  from  taking  any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
Society.  But  in  1864  he  became  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  in 
December  1865  a  memorable  and  special  meeting  of  this  Society 
Avas  held  in  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Dean,  to  urge  upon  Her  Majesty’s  Government  the 
propriety  and  expediency  of  restoring  that  noble  building  to 
something  like  its  pristine  splendour.  For  the  success  which 
attended  that  meeting  Dean  Stanley  Avas  ever  forward  to  ex¬ 
press  his  deep  obligations  to  this  Society.  In  the  pages  of  our 
Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  iii.  pp.  183-194,  will  be  found  the  elo¬ 
quent  and  graphic  speech  in  which  the  Dean  recounted  the 
history  of  all  that  had  occurred  Avithin  that  building.  To  the 
action  of  this  Society  it  must  ever  be  remembered  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Chapter  House — a  restoration  carried  out,  it  may  be 
added,  in  a  most  conservative  manner — Avas  emphatically  due, 
and  a  vote  in  aid  of  the  works  Avas  included  in  the  Estimates  of 
the  folloAving  year. 
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From  that  time  forward  the  Dean  of  Westminster  seemed  to 
look  upon  this  Society  as  a  kind  of  referee  in  everything  relating 
to  the  antiquities  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Whenever  any  tomb 
was  opened,  or  any  other  discovery  was  made,  the  officers  of  the 
Society  were  amongst  the  first  to  be  informed  and  consulted  as 
to  what  should  be  done. 

On  March  11,  1869,  he  communicated  to  the  Society  some  par¬ 
ticulars  with  reference  to  the  burial  of  King  James  I.  in  the 
Chapel  of  King  Henry  YII  ( See  Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  iv. 
p.  266),  and  on  December  9,  1869,  he  invited  our  attention  to 
the  discovery  of  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  on  ground  to  the  north 
of  the  nave  of  the  Abbey  [See  Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  409). 
In  1871,  upon  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in  the  Chapter  House  to 
see  the  result  of  their  efforts  to  effect  its  restoration,  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  addressed  a  Report  to  the  Council,  in  which 
occur  the  following  words:  “  The  Dean  had  felt  that  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London  were  so  largely  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  brought  about  the  restoration  of  the  Chapter  House, 
that  it  was  only  right  they  should  once  more  meet  within  its 
walls  to  see  the  result  of  their  exertions.” 

On  the  26th  June,  1873,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Society  a  communication  “  On  an  Examination  of  the 
Tombs  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  III.  in  Westminster  Abbey,” 
which  is  published  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xlv.  pp.  309-325. 
In  this  paper  he  once  more  expresses  in  the  fullest  manner  his 
gratitude  for  services  rendered  in  this  examination  by  the 
Officers  and  Fellows  of  the  Society.  On  the  31st  January,  1878, 
a  further  communication  was  made  by  the  Dean  to  the  Society 
11  On  the  Depositions  of  the  Remains  of  Katherine  de  Valois, 
Queen  of  Henry  V.,  in  Westminster  Abbey,”  which  is  published 
in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xlvi.  pp.  281-296. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  how  full  these  communications  are 
from  first  to  last  of  those  picturesque  touches  which  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Dean  Stanley’s  writings.  The  bright  light  of  his 
imagination  kindled  into  fire  the  dry  heaps  of  history,  and 
turned  the  barren  wilderness  into  a  very  garden  of  beauty  and 
romance.  His  zeal  for  Westminster  Abbey  knew  no  bounds. 
As  he  himself  once  put  it  in  a  speech  at  the  Chapter  House, 

Decanus  Westmonasteriensis  sum,  Westmonasteriense  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 

What  is  reported  to  have  been  said  by  an  English  Queen  that 
when  she  died  Calais  would  be  found  inscribed  on  her  heart, 
might  almost  be  applied  mutatis  mutandis  to  Arthur  Stanley  and 
Westminster  Abbey.  I  must  not,  however,  allow  the  eminence 
of  the  man  and  the  interest  of  the  subject  to  lure  me  from  the 
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stricter  duties  of  the  Chair  to-day.  I  have,  I  hope,  said  enough 
at  least  to  show  that  the  relations  between  Dean  Stanley  and 
this  Society  form  one  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  our  annals. 

George  Rolleston,  Esq.,  Linacre  Professor  of  Physiology  at 
the  University  of  Oxford,  was  elected  a  Fellow  on  the  30th 
May,  1872,  and  died  on  the  16th  June,  1881,  at  the  compara¬ 
tively  early  age  of  52,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  rare  powers.  Be¬ 
fore  he  became  a  Fellow  he  had  made  himself  known  and  wel¬ 
come  to  the  Society  by  a  report  appended  to  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Akerman  on  some  excavations  in  an  ancient  cemetery 
at  Frilford,  printed  in  Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  139,  and 
by  an  extremely  elaborate  and  learned  paper  laid  before  the 
Society  in  January  and  May,  1868,  and  published  in  the 
Archaeologia,  vol.  xlii.  pp.  417-485,  under  the  title  “Researches 
and  Excavations  carried  on  in  an  ancient  Cemetery  at  Frilford, 
near  Abingdon,  Berks,  in  the  years  1867-1868.”  This  paper 
abounds  with  ingenious  and  suggestive  theories  and  speculations, 
backed  up  by  a  shrewdness  of  scientific  observation  and  varied 
reading  rarely  to  be  found  in  one  man.  The  same  subject  of 
the  Frilford  Cemetery  was  continued  by  him  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Society  on  June  17th,  1875,  and  published  in  the 
Archaeologia,  vol.  xlv.  pp.  405-410,  under  the  title  “  Further 
Researches  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery  at  Frilford,  with 
remarks  on  the  Northern  limit  of  Anglo-Saxon  Cremation  in 
England.”  In  this  paper  Professor  Rolleston  combats  the  dic¬ 
tum  of  Mr.  Kemble,  u  that  no  Pagan  Saxon  was  buried  without 
cremation.”  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  remarkable  series  of  papers 
affords  an  excellent  example  of  what  the  science  of  archaeology 
may  become  under  the  quickening  influences  of  the  scientific 
spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  the  vivacity,  humour,  and 
eloquence  with  which  they  were  spoken  rather  than  read  to  the 
Society,  all  who  heard  them  must  retain  the  most  lively  recollec¬ 
tion.  I  had  the  happiness  to  know  and  admire  him  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend,  and  can  well  estimate  how  great  is  the  loss  of  those 
rare  gifts  to  the  University  which  he  adorned,  to  the  sciences 
which  he  did  so  much  to  advance,  and  to  this  Society,  of  which 
he  was  so  distinguished  a  member. 

Samuel  Sharp,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  on  the  4th  Febru¬ 
ary,  1864,  and  died  on  the  28th  January,  1882.  The  branch  of 
archaeology  to  which  his  attention  was  principally  devoted  was 
Numismatics,  but  on  more  than  one  occasion,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  subjoined  note,  he  made  communications  to  the  Society, 
one  of  which  was  published  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xliii.  pp. 
1 18-130,  under  the  title  “  An  Account  of  Roman  Remains  found 
at  Duston,  Northamptonshire.”  This  paper  contains  a  valuable 
rfaumi  of  the  sites  of  Roman  remains  in  Northamptonshire,  with 
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which  Mr.  Sharp  was  thoroughly  acquainted.  He  was  a  very 
sound  and  accurate  antiquary,  and  was  the  standard  authority  in 
every  matter  of  archaeological  interest  in  the  county  in  which  he 
had  for  so  many  years  resided. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  have  observed  with  regret  on  our  list  of 
deaths  the  names  of  three  architects  who  in  different  ways  have 
achieved  distinction  in  the  history  of  modern  architecture.  I 
refer  to  Mr.  Salvin,  who  had  become  the  Nestor  of  the  Society, 
having  been  elected  as  far  back  as  February  26,  1824,  and  who 
died  on  the  17th  December,  1881,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty- 
two  ;  Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  who  was  elected  on  the  18th  Decem¬ 
ber,  1828,  and  who  died,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  on  the  14th 
December,  1881 ;  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  who  was  elected 
a  Fellow  on  the  10th  February,  1853,  and  who  died  at  the  com¬ 
paratively  early  age  of  fifty-seven,  on  the  18th  December,  1881. 

Mr.  Salvin’s  most  important  erections  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Durham. 

The  Athenseum  Club  House  and  the  Arch  on  Constitution 
Hill  are  the  two  erections  by  Mr.  Decimus  Burton  with  which 
we  Londoners  are  most  familiar. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  inquire  here  how  far  the  eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  the  great  Duke  which  surmounts  the  arch  has 
added  to  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  arch.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Burton  always  regarded  the  superstructure  with  anything 
but  friendly  feeling. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention  that  in 
the  year  1871  ( See  Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  v.  p.  213)  Mr. 
Decimus  Burton  presented  to  the  Society  two  coloured  pho¬ 
tographs  of  oil  paintings,  one  of  which  shows  the  surmount 
and  sculpture  designed  by  him  for  the  arch  in  question. 

With  the  exception  of  a  paper  on  Hedon  Church,  which  Mr. 
G.  E.  Street  laid  before  the  Society  on  the  16th  June,  1870,  but 
which  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  Archaeologia,  none  of 
the  three  gentlemen  I  have  just  named  contributed  to  our  Trans¬ 
actions  or  took  any  active  part  in  our  proceedings.  But  they 
swelled  the  long  list  of  honourable  names  by  which  our  Society 
is  illustrated  ;  and  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Street  a  leader  in  English 
art  has  been  taken  from  our  midst  and  a  void  created  in  the 
ranks  of  English  architects,  for  which  every  day  that  goes  by 
only  increases  the  sorrow. 

It  has  not,  I  believe,  been  usual,  as  a  rule,  to  include  the 
foreign  or  Honorary  Fellows  of  the  Society  in  the  Obituary  No¬ 
tices  in  the  Anniversary  Address.  There  have,  however,  been 
exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Abbe  Cochet  and  on  the  ground 
of  communications  made  to  the  Society’s  Transactions.  For 
this  reason  I  now  invite  your  attention  to  the  death  of  one  of 
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our  Honorary  Fellows,  who  contributed  frequently  to  the  pages 
of  our  Proceedings  and  Archaeologia.  The  venerable  Dr.  Iveller, 
whose  fame  is  in  all  lands  as  the  founder  of  that  branch  of 
archaeology  which  is  associated  with  the  very  important  remains 
of  the  Pfahlbauten  or  Lake  Dwellings,  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Fellow  on  December  6th,  1860,  and  died  on  the  21st  July, 
1881,  at  the  advanced  age  of  81.  Many  years  before  that,  on 
the  1st  May,  1845,  when  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Albert  Way,  was 
Director  of  the  Society,  he  addressed  to  us  his  first  communica¬ 
tion  in  illustration  of  the  passage  in  Hamlet  (act  v.  sc.  1)  which 
speaks  of  “  Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  ”  being  thrown  over  the 
corpse  of  Ophelia,  a  subject  which  is  also  discussed  by  Professor 
Rolleston  in  his  paper  on  Frilford,  which  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  (Archaeologia,  vol.  xlii.  p.  428).  In  this  first  communi¬ 
cation  Dr.  Keller  is  styled  u  The  Rev.  Ferdinand  Keller,”  which 
confirms  what  was  stated  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  public 
prints,  that  he  had  at  one  time  entered  the  ministry  of  his 
native  country.  Still  earlier  in  life,  as  a  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Danby  Seymour,  he  had  spent  some  years  in  England,  and 
had  thus  acquired  his  very  remarkable  knowledge  of  English. 
For  the  numerous  communications  which  he  made  to  this 
Society,  and  which  are  enumerated  in  the  subjoined  note,  we 
have  always  been  under  no  small  obligations  to  Dr.  Keller’s  in¬ 
timate  friend,  our  valued  Fellow,  Mr.  W.  M.  Wylie,  by  whom 
those  communications  were  presented  to  us  in  an  English  trans¬ 
lation.  Among  the  more  recent  of  such  communications,  one 
on  some  curious  discoveries  at  Aargau,  Switzerland,  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Archaeologia.  When 
we  consider  all  that  the  Zurich  Society  of  Antiquaries  has  ac¬ 
complished,  the  noble  museum  it  has  founded,  the  very  remark¬ 
able  Transactions  it  has  issued,  under  the  stimulating  influence 
and  untiring  energy  of  its  distinguished  President,  whose  death 
we  this  day  deplore,  there  is  certainly  reason  for  admiration  if 
not  for  envy. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  to  another  of  our  Fellows,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Lee,  the  antiquarian  world  is  indebted  for  an  admirable 
English  version  of  Dr.  Keller’s  labours  on  the  Lake  Dwellings, 
which  has  reached  a  second  edition,  and  has  had  the  benefit  of 
the  venerable  author’s  latest  revisions  and  additions. 

During  the  same  period,  viz.,  from  April  5th,  1881,  to  April 
5th,  1882,  the  following  additions  have  been  made  by  election 
to  the  Society. 

Elections. 

Sir  Hickman  Beckett  Bacon,  Bart. 

John  Wheeldon  Barnes,  Esq. 
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Walter  de  Gray  Birch,  Esq. 

Rev.  Ralph  Milburn  Blakiston,  M.A. 

Arthur  William  Blomfield,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Bezer  Blundell,  Esq.  (Re-election). 

Edmund  Montague  Boyle,  Esq. 

Henry  Farnham  Burke,  Esq. 

Rev.  Thomas  Calvert,  M.A. 

Major  Alessandro  Palma  di  Cesnola. 

John  David  Chambers,  Esq.,  M.A. 

John  Fisher  Crosthwaite,  Esq. 

Theodore  Fry,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Henry  Griffith,  Esq. 

Henry  Seaton  Harland,  Esq. 

Arthur  George  Hill,  Esq.,  B.A. 

James  Hilton,  Esq. 

Rev.  Frederic  Walker  Joy,  M.A. 

Robert  Bownas  Mackie,  Esq.,  M.P 

Rev.  Robert  Scott  Mylne,  M.A.,  B.C.L. 

Rev.  John  Hutton  Pollexfen,  M.A. 

Frederick  George  Hilton  Price,  Esq. 

Charles  Hercules  Read,  Esq. 

Samuel  Taylor  Rigge,  Esq. 

Owen  Roberts,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Richard  Phene  Spiers,  Esq. 

William  Henry  Thomas,  Esq. 

Rev.  James  Edward  Yaux,  M.A. 

Rev.  George  Ward,  M.A. 

John  Ward,  Esq. 

Rev.  Frederick  Edward  Warren,  B.D. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  no  doubt  aware  that  by  the  Act  3  Will. 
IY.  cap.  4,  the  President  and  Council  are  empowered  to  elect 
one  of  the  five  Additional  Trustees— so  called  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Life  Trustees— of  the  Soane  Museum. 

This  election  is  directed  to  be  made  by  the  Council  at  and 
during  the  Anniversary  Meeting.  Our  excellent  Treasurer,  who 
has  on  two  occasions  been  elected  by  the  Council  a  Soane  Trus¬ 
tee  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  already  referred  to,  has 
recently  been  in  recognition  of  his  great  merits  promoted  to  the 
higher  dignity  of  a  Life  Trustee.  In  consequence  of  this  pro¬ 
motion,  the  Council  have  been  called  upon  to  fill  up  the  vacancy 
in  the  body  of  additional  Trustees,  and  I  may  inform  you  that 
our  choice,  as  decided  at  a  former  meeting  of  the  Council,  has 
fallen  on  our  Vice-President,  Mr.  Edwin  Freshfield.  The  formal 
ratification  by  the  Council  of  this  choice  will  take  place  before 
this  meeting  disperses. 
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A  short  time  back  an  application  was  made  to  the  Council  by 
our  valued  and  distinguished  Fellow,  Dr.  Goulburn,  the  Dean 
of  Norwich,  for  assistance  in  defeating  a  project  for  carrying  a 
line  of  Railway  through  the  precincts  of  Norwich  Cathedral. 

The  Council  felt  that  not  only  did  this  constitute  what  I  may 
call  a  new  departure  in  the  history  of  Railway  encroachments 
which  might  serve  as  an  evil  precedent  with  regard  to  other 
Cathedral  and  Collegiate  grounds  hitherto  held  to  be  free  from 
any  risk  of  such  desecration,  but  also  that  in  this  particular 
instance  the  existence  of  a  very  curious  old  Watergate  was 
threatened  with  almost  certain  destruction.  Accordingly  your 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  put  himself  into  communication 
with,  and  to  invite  the  cooperation  of,  as  many  Members  of  Par¬ 
liament,  Fellows  of  the  Society,  as  he  thought  likely  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  objects  the  Council  had  in  view.  All  here 
present  will,  I  know,  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  opposition  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  led  by 
the  Honourable  Edward  Stanhope,  a  Fellow  of  our  Society,  and 
a  son  of  our  late  President  and  my  dear  friend  Lord  Stanhope. 
In  consequence  of  this  opposition,  the  obnoxious  clause  relating 
to  the  cathedral  was  expunged  from  the  Bill.  The  Dean  of  Nor¬ 
wich  has  since  conveyed  through  the  Secretary  his  warmest  ac¬ 
knowledgments  to  the  Council  for  the  success  which  attended 
our  efforts. 

Gentlemen,  in  concluding  an  Address,  which  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  mention  of  those  of  our  Fellows  who  have  been 
during  the  past  year  removed  by  death,  I  will  express  the  hope 
that  those  of  us  who  remain  may  strive  to  do  as  good  service  in 
our  generation  as  many  of  those  whom  we  have  lost.  A  Society 
such  as  this  needs  to  bo  constantly  reminded  that  it  is  not 
chartered  and  organized,  and,  I  may  say,  endowed,  merely  for 
the  purposes  of  individual  enjoyment  in  the  lettered  or  artistic 
leisure  which  these  rooms  afford.  Our  records,  publications, 
counsel,  help,  ought  to  be  such  as  to  instruct  others,  and  guide 
them  in  the  archaeological  field  which  they  desire  to  explore  ; 
and  we  ought,  I  venture  to  think,  from  time  to  time,  to  justify 
our  existence  by  some  work  of  public  usefulness,  for  which  the 
learning  and  ability  that  so  richly  abound  in  our  ranks  pre¬ 
eminently  fit  us.  “  Paulum  sepultse  distat  inertiae  Celata  virtus  ” 
is  a  maxim  which  applies  equally  to  all  societies  and  estates  of 
men  that  hold  high  station  and  are  charged  with  public  duties ; 
and  they  who  admire  as  sincerely  as  I  do  the  rare  combination 
of  intellectual  gifts  and  power  which  this  Society  contains  must 
never,  1  think,  be  weary  in  season  and  out  of  season  of  repeating 
that  in  this  age  of  laborious  competition,  even  the  muse  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  those  divine  spirits  that  preside  over  art  and  archi- 
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tecture  and  human  learning,  must  sometimes  leave  their  more 
congenial  retreats  and  condescend  to  walk  in  the  busy  haunts  of 
men. 

Descending,  however,  from  metaphor  to  fact,  I  would  only 
observe  on  this,  as  I  have  indeed  observed  on  previous  occasions, 
that  whilst  our  field  of  work  is  so  large  and  diversified  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  exhaust  it,  so  on  the  other  hand  the  Society 
commands  a  power  of  learning,  ability,  and  tradition  such  as  no 
other  body  can  pretend  to. 

And  although  the  work  which  we  do  as  individuals  is  great, 
I  also  think  that  we  are  bound  as  a  Society  to  keep  before  us 
the  duty  of  making  our  collective  and  public  work  even  greater 
and  more  conspicuous  than  it  is.  Our  motto  should  be,  “  Esse 
et  videri.” 

The  following  Resolution  was  thereupon  moved  by  William 
Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  seconded  by  Professor  Hayter 
Lewis,  and  carried  unanimously  : — - 

“  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  his  Address,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  allow  it  to  be 
printed.” 

The  President  signified  his  assent. 

Pursuant  to  Statutes,  Chap.  iii.  §  3,  the  name  of  Richard  Cull, 
Esq.-— who  had  failed  to  pay  all  moneys  due  from  him  to  the 
Society,  and  for  such  default  had  ceased  to  be  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society — was  read  from  the  Chair,  and  the  Chairman  made  an 
entry  of  his  Amoval  against  his  name  in  the  Register  of  the 
Society. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  3  Will.  IV.  c.  4, 
relating  to  the  Soane  Museum,  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  V.P., 
was  elected  by  the  Council  an  Additional  Trustee  in  the  room  of 
C.  S.  Perceval,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  who  had  been  elected  a  Life 
Trustee. 

The  Scrutators  having  reported  that  the  Members  of  the 
Council  in  List  I.,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society  in  List  II., 
had  been  unanimously  elected,  the  President  read  from  the 
Chair  the  following  names  of  those  who  had  been  elected  as 
Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

Eleven  Members  from  the  Old  Council. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  President. 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Vice-President. 
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Augustus  Wollaston  Franks,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  Vice-President. 
William  Copeland  Borlase,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.P.,  Vice-Pre¬ 
sident. 

Charles  Spencer  Perceval,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer. 

Henry  Salusbury  Milman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Director. 

Edward  William  Brabrook,  Esq. 

Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

John  Evans,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Henry  Churchill  Maxwell  Lvte,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Auditor. 
Charles  Trice  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Ten  Members  of  the  New  Council. 

The  Marquess  of  Bath. 

Frederic  William  Burton,  Esq. 

The  Honourable  Harold  Arthur  Dillon. 

William  Hardy,  Esq. 

The  Right  Honourable  Alexander  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope, 
M.P.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Charles  Edward  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Auditor. 

John  Murray,  Esq. 

Edmund  Oldfield,  Esq  ,  M.A. 

Rev.  William  Sparrow  Simpson,  D.D. 

William  Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Scrutators  for 
their  trouble. 


Thursday,  May  4th,  1882. 

EDWIN  FRESIiFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  II. M.  Secretary  of  State  for  India  : — Punjab  Customary  Law.  I.  A  Selec¬ 
tion  from  the  Records  of  the  Punjab  Government.  II.  Statements  of 
Customary  Law  in  Different  Districts  (extracted  chiefly  from  the  Settle¬ 
ment  Reports).  III.  Questions  on  Tribal  and  Local  Custom  :  a  Manual 
for  the  use  of  Settlement  Officers.  By  C.  L.  Tupper,  C.S.  Three  vols. 
8vo.  Calcutta,  1881. 

From  the  Author,  E.  P.  Shirley,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts 
at  Ettington  in  Warwickshire.  A.D.  1881.  Sm.  4to.  Privately  printed. 
1881. 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: — The  Journal. 
New  Series.  Vol.  xiv.  Part  ii.  8vo.  London,  1882. 
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From  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Estconrt,  M.A.,  E.S.A.  The  Names  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Nonjurors,  and  others,  who  refus’d  to  take  the  Oaths  to  his  late 
Majesty  King  George.  Transmitted  to  the  late  Commissioners  for  the  For¬ 
feited  Estates  of  England  and  Wales,  after  the  Unnatural  Rebellion  In  the 
North,  in  the  Year  1715.  8yo.  London,  1862. 

From  the  New-England  Historic,  Genealogical  Society  :■ — The  New-England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.  No.  cxlii.  Yol.  36.  April.  8yo. 
Boston,  1882. 

From  the  Author,  William  Jackson,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

1.  Egremont  Castle.  Aug.  31st,  1881. 

2.  A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Egremont  Castle. 

3.  The  Mesne  Manor  of  Thomflat.  Aug,  30th,  1881. 

4.  An  Account  of  some  Excavations  made  at  Walls  Castle  in  1881.  Aug. 
31st,  1881. 

5.  The  Chaloners,  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  St.  Bees.  March  1st,  1881. 
[Octavo.  1- — 4,  Reprints  from  the  Trams,  of  the  Cumberland  and  West¬ 
morland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society.  5,  Reprint  from  the 
Trans,  of  the  Cumberland  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Literature 
and  Science.  Fart  vi.] 

From  the  Author  : — The  Law  of  Kosmic  Order  :  an  Investigation  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  aspect  of  Time.  By  Robert  Brown,  Jun.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1882, 

From  the  Editor,  J.  H.  Parker,  Esq.,  C.B.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. The  History  of 
Dorchester,  Oxfordshire  :  British  Earthworks — Roman  Camp — Bishopric. 
And  the  Architectural  History  of  the  Church,  compiled  from  the  best 
authorities.  With  a  general  Introduction.  8vo.  Oxford  and  London, 
1882. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The 
Archaeological  Journal.  Yol.  xxxix.  No.  153.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — Dmonario  di  Mitologia  Egizia,  per  Ridolfo  V.  Lauzonc. 

la  e  2da  Dispense.  Sm.  4 to.  Turin,  1881 — 2. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  -Proceedings.  Vol.  iv.,  No.  5.  New 
Monthly  Series.  May.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author,  George  Lambert,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

1.  Civic  and  other  Maces.  [From  The  Antiquary,  for  February,  1880.] 
12mo. 

2.  Smithfield.  A  Paper  read  before  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Society.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

3.  The  Barbers’  Company.  A  Paper  read  before  the  British  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Association.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  E.  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  De  Portretten  en  het  Testament  van  J.  J. 

Scaliger.  Door  Dr.  W.  N.  Du  Rieu.  8vo.  Leyden,  1881. 

From  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.  : — Le  Livre  de  la  Chasee,  par  Gaston  III. 
Conte  De  Foix,  Seigneur  de  Bearn.  From  a  Manuscript  (No.  10298)  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart.,  of  Middlehill,  co:  Wor;  Sm. 
4to.  Daventry,  1844. 

From,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 

1.  Charter  and  By-Laws.  8vo.  March,  1880. 

2.  Professional  Practice  and  Charges  of  Architects.  Re-issue.  Fol. 
London,  31st  March,  1882. 

The  appointment  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  President,  of  John 
Evans,  Esq.,  F.K.S.,  F.S.A,,  as  Vice-President,  was  read. 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  Calvert  and  J.  F.  Crosthwaite,  Esq.,  were 
admitted  Fellows. 

The  Vice-President  in  the  chair  called  attention  to  a  Bill 
introduced  by  the  Bishop  of  London  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
under  the  title  of  u  The  Union  of  Benefices  Act  Amendment 
Bill,”  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“  I  hope  I  am  not  out  of  place  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  a  Bill  promoted  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  having  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  more  of  the 
city  churches.  This,  I  suppose,  is  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place  to  say  all  that  could  be  said  upon  the  subject ;  but  I  think 
there  are  some  aspects  of  it  in  which  it  is  of  special  interest  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  of  which  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  ought  to  take  notice. 

In  the  first  place  as  to  the  buildings  themselves.  The  churches 
in  the  city  of  London  form,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  perfectly  unique 
series  of  buildings,  erected  by  the  Reformed  Church  of  England 
for  its  own  use  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Any  one  who  has 
studied  the  question  of  church  building  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  will  know  how  valuable  this  series  is,  both  architecturally 
and  historically.  I  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  this 
room,  pointed  out  the  influence  which  the  Liturgy  of  the  Greek 
Church  had  upon  the  building  of  its  churches ;  and  I  venture 
to  think  that  something  of  the  same  sort  may  be  traced  in  the 
building  of  the  churches  in  the  city  of  London.  It  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  the  two  reformed  liturgies  of  King  Edward  VI. 
were  framed  at  a  time  when  church  architecture,  in  England 
at  all  events,  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  I  suppose  the  churches 
built  between  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.  and  the  time  of 
King  Charles  II.  might  almost  be  counted  by  tens. 

The  first  effort  at  a  liturgy  by  the  Reformed  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  the  celebrated  Scotch  Liturgy  of  Archbishop  Laud  and 
Bishop  Wren,  than  which,  I  venture  to  say,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  a  more  valuable  and  interesting  document  in  the 
liturgical  world.  It  is  to  my  mind  a  fair  and  proper  exponent 
of  the  liturgical  views  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  I.,  before  the  Church  was  stricken  with  a 
rage  for  compromise.  Following  within  thirty  years  upon  this 
liturgy  we  get  a  great  series  of  churches  built,  showing  the 
effect  that  the  alteration  in  the  Church  service  had  had  upon 
the  views  of  the  greatest  church  architect  of  the  day,  namely, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  the  arrangements  of  an  English 
church.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  will  not  find  among  his 
churches  buildings  in  which  he  was  influenced  by  the  not  un¬ 
natural  prejudice  of  people— both  clergy  and  laity — to  the  forms 
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of  their  old  churches,  and  oftentimes  by  the  remains  which  he 
made  use  of ;  but  wherever  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  able  to 
exercise  an  independent  view  he  produced  buildings  which,  to 
my  mind,  are  both  beautiful  and  appropriate  to  the  service  for 
which  they  were  intended.  Among  these  I  would  instance 
St.  Stephen’s  Walbrook,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  St.  Swithin  Lon¬ 
don  Stone,  and  Allhallows  Lombard  Street.  These  are  the 
churches  which  for  the  moment  occur  to  me  ;  but  there  is  hardly 
any  one  of  Wren’s  churches  that  does  not  bear  the  impress  of 
his  mind  either  in  the  form,  or  in  detail,  or  in  arrangement. 

The  Bishop  of  London’s  Bill  proposes  to  deal  ruthlessly  with 
all  city  churches,  entirely  independent  of  any  question  of  anti¬ 
quarian  or  historical  interest.  I  use  the  word  ‘  historical  ’ 
advisedly,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  existence  of  these 
churches,  and  of  the  names  perpetuated  by  them,  is  and  always 
will  be  a  great  landmark  for  the  antiquary  and  historian  of 
London.  For  instance,  if  and  when  it  shall  ever  fall  to  the  lot 
of  St.  Margaret’s  Lothbury  to  be  pulled  down,  together  with 
it  will  vanish  the  history  of  the  names  of  St.  Christoplier-le- 
Stocks  and  St.  Bartholomew-by-the-Exchange,  and  all  the 
associations  which  are  connected  with  it.  The  same  would 
follow  as  regards  St.  Swithin  London  Stone. 

The  object  of  the  destruction  of  these  churches  is  that  the 
sites  may  be  sold  and  the  money  obtained  from  them  applied  to 
Church  purposes  in  other  parts  of  London  and  the  adjoining 
dioceses,  and  also  that  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  may  be  diverted 
to  other  livings.  I  am  not  here  going  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  prudence  and  propriety  of  this  proceeding;  this  must  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  another  place  ;  but  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  here  that 
the  Church  of  England  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  going  concern ; 
that  if  and  when  a  church  which  has  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
being  made  useful  is  found  to  be  useless  (unless  it  be  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  great  interest)  it  may  be  considered  as  fit  to  be  con¬ 
demned.  I  cannot  say  this  is  the  case  with  any  of  the  churches 
in  the  city  of  London,  nor  am  I  prepared  to  admit  that  with 
proper  energy  all  the  churches  in  the  city  might  not  be  made 
useful.  I  think  they  could.  But  there  is  something  further  to 
be  apprehended.  When  I  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  talking  to  a  gentleman  who  is  greatly  in¬ 
teresting  himself  in  this  matter,  he  instanced  as  one  of  the  use¬ 
less  churches  Allhallows  Barking  and  as  another  St.  Dunstan’s- 
in-the-East.  Now  I  would  put  it  to  the  Society  whether  this  is 
the  sort  of  spirit  in  which  these  churches  should  be  considered  ? 
Allhallows  Barking;  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  churches 
remaining  before  the  Great  Fire.  It  contains  in  some  respects 
a  unique  collection  of  brasses  and  monuments,  and,  because 
VOL.  ix.  I 
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in  that  particular  parish  the  clergyman  has  not  made  the  best 
use  of  it,  it  is  commonly  talked  of  as  a  church  to  be  destroyed. 
I  have  heard  the  same  said  of  Samuel  Pepys’  church,  St.  Olavc 
Hart  Street,  and,  as  I  said  before,  of  that  most  remarkable  of  all 
buildings,  St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-East. 

I  touch  slightly  upon  the  historical  interest  attaching  to  our 
city  churches,  but  in  this  connexion  I  may  be  perhaps  permitted 
to  state  a  few  of  the  names  which  occur  in  my  own  parish,  show¬ 
ing  what  interest  may  be  found  there.  The  following  are  the 
persons  : — Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Baron  Cobham,  Miles  Coverdale, 
Bishop  Whyte,  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  Bishop 
Downham,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  D.  Zouch, 
Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  Mr.  James  Cranford,  Mr.  Zachariah 
Crofton,  Mr.  Philip  Nye,  Mr.  John  Loder,  Bishop  Pearson,  and 
Dr.  Bricleoak.  There  is  hardly  any  one  of  these  who  is  not  in  a 
sense  a  representative  man  of  his  time,  and  who  has  not  taken 
more  or  less  a  part  in  the  history  of  our  parish  and  of  England. 

I  venture  to  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Society  will  somehow 
see  its  way  to  prevent  this  (what  shall  I  say  ?)  wanton  destruction, 
or,  at  all  events,  take  care  that  of  any  Commission  that  may  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  the  President  of  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  shall  form  one.  This,  I  think,  will  be  a  protection  to 
the  citizens  and  a  legitimate  exercise  by  the  Society  of  its 
influence.” 


The  following  Resolution  was  thereupon  passed  by  the 
Meeting : — 

“  That  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  desires  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  President  to  a  Bill  introduced  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  a  further  demolition  of  the  churches  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  to  express  a  hope  either  that  this  Bill  will  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  into  law,  or,  if  it  do  pass,  that  proper  safe¬ 
guards  will  be  introduced  into  it  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  interesting  historical  and  architectural  buildings  which  are 
thus  threatened.” 


J.  H.  Middleton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
Note  on  a  discovery  at  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  : — 

u  An  interesting  discovery  was  made  yesterday  in  that  part  of 
the  old  abbat’s  house  which  is  now  used  by  the  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster  as  a  library. 

This  room  is  over  the  monks’  parlour,  part  of  the  passage 
leading  from  Dean’s  Yard  into  the  Cloister.  It  is  fourteenth- 
century  work,  and  is  vaulted  in  two  bays.  The  room  above  has 
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a  wooden  floor,  some  of  the  boards  of  which  were  taken  up  yes¬ 
terday,  and  there  was  then  exposed  to  view  a  very  fine  and 
perfect  pavement  of  encaustic  tiles  arranged  in  large  patterns. 
They  are  apparently  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  probably 
contemporary  with  the  vaulting  beneath.  As  was  the  case  in 
the  Chapter  House,  the  addition  of  this  wooden  floor  has  caused 
the  tiles  to  remain  in  a  very  fresh  and  unworn  state.” 

F.  M.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  laid  before  the  Society  a  copy 
of  an  Historical  Poem  of  the  fifteenth  century,  accompanied  by 
the  following  remarks,  in  the  shape  of  a  Letter  to  the  Director  : — 

“  Our  principal  Manuscript  Libraries  have  been  so  thoroughly 
ransacked,  both  by  our  predecessors  and  by  recent  inquirers  in 
search  of  poetical  pieces  bearing  upon  English  history,  that  it  is 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  come  upon  any  mediaeval  poem  of  his¬ 
torical  interest  which  has  not  been  printed  in  some  collection  of 
political  ballads. 

The  following  verses  upon  the  Mutability  of  Fortune,  which 
belong  by  intrinsic  evidence  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  have  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  seen  the  light  in  recent 
times.  The  allusions  which  they  contain  to  contemporary  per¬ 
sonages  are  not  without  historical  value,  since  they  serve  to 
throw  a  little  additional  light  upon  some  of  the  obscurer  events 
of  the  period. 

These  verses  are  preserved  in  a  manuscript  volume  (No.  813 
of  the  Rawlinson  Collection  in  the  Bodleian  Library),  containing 
96  folios,  mostly  of  poetry,  copied  out  apparently  in  the  same 
hand  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  piece  here 
given  is  found  at  folio  11.  As  the  fall  of  Eleanor  Cobham,  and 
the  deaths  of  John,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Humfrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  are  all  described  as  having  taken  place  ‘  within  this 
twenty  year,’  the  poem  must  have  been  composed  before  1462, 
the  first  of  those  events  having  happened  in  1441.  In  a  later 
part  of  the  book,  beginning  at  folio  77,  is  a  long  prophecy  con¬ 
taining  an  allusion  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  apparently 
written  soon  after  that  event.  The  only  passage  which  I  ob¬ 
served  as  throwing  any  light  upon  the  personality  of  the  com¬ 
piler  of  the  collection  is  a  rhyming  letter  at  folio  8,  entitled,4  A 
Lettere  send  by  R.  W.  to  A.  0.,’  which  contains  the  following 
couplet : — 

Commende  me  to  Charles  chefest  of  renowne, 

That  euer  dwellyd  In  Inglestree  towne. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  tran¬ 
script  of  1  The  Mutability  of  Fortune,’  and  I  propose  to  add  a 
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few  remarks  upon  the  points  which  appear  to  be  of  historical 
interest. 


A  POEM  ON  THE  MUTABILITY  OF  FORTUNE. 

Musinge  uppon  the  mutabilite 

Off  worldlye  changes  and  grett  vnstablenes, 

And  me  remembering  howe  grett  aduersite 
I  bane  seene  falle  to  men  off  high  noblenes, 

Fnrst  welthe  [  ]  and  then  ageyn  distres  ; 

Now  nppe  now  doune,  as  fortune  turnethe  hur  whele, 
Best  is  me  thinke  for  manys  sikernes 
To  trust  in  Gode  and  labor  to  doo  welle. 

We  nede  not  nowe  to  seke  the  croniclez  olde 
Off  the  Romans  nor  bookes  [off]  tragedye 
To  rede  the  Ruyene  and  fallys  manyfolde 
Off  prynces  grett  putt  to  dethe  and  miserye 
In  sondrye  landes  ;  for  we  haue  hardelye 
Here  in  thys  lande  within  thes  xx  yere 
As  wondrez  changez  seen  before  oure  eye 
As  euer  I  trowe  before  thys  any  were. 

Off  whiehe  I  shall  reherse  suche  as  I  can, 

Though  1  in  ordre  sett  them  nott  a  right ; 

And,  as  I  trowe,  a  duches  fyrst  began, 

Whiehe  Elinor  of  Cobeham  sumtyme  bight, 

Or  she  were  wedded  to  that  famose  knyght 
Off  Glocestur  the  noble  duke  Humffrey, 

Whose  solle  Jesu  bringe  to  that  joyfulle  light 
That  yon  hyme  bothe  humblye  beseche  and  praye. 

Thys  ladye  was  soo  proude  and  highe  of  harte, 

That  she  hur  selfe  thought  pereles  of  estate, 

And  yet  higher  fayne  she  wolde  haue  starte, 

Butt  sodenlye  she  felle,  as  was  hure  fate, 

And  was  arrestede,  alle  dismayde  and  mate, 

For  sorcerye  and  eke  for  suspectione 

Off  treasone  wrought  ageynst  the  kinge  algate, 

And  theruppon  committed  vnto  prisone, 

And  after  brought  to  the  court  spiritualle 
Before  the  bishopes,  and  there  off  sorcerye 
Founden  gyltye  in  pointes  specyalle 
She  was  injoyned  in  Londone  opynlye 
To  do  hure  penaunce  ;  and  soo  full  petyouslye 
She  itt  performed,  and  aftere  was  she  sent 
Vnto  a  castell  to  abide  perpetuallye, 

And  soo  she  dyd  tyll  dethe  away  hur  bent. 

The  noble  duke  off  Somcrsette  Johne 
Whome  alle  Brytayne  and  also  Normandye 
Hadde  in  grett  drede,  and  hes  enemyez  euerichone 
For  hes  manhode  puissance  and  cheualrye, 

Whene  he  was  weddyd  and  in  estate  most  hye 
In  hes  best  age,  right  as  hes  fortune  was, 

The  bulle  to  grounde  hjun  cast  cruellye, 

That  after  soone  he  dyed,  such  was  his  grace. 

The  noble  duke  off  whiehe  I  spake  before, 

I  meane  Humffrey  of  Glocestre  alsoo, 

Which  of  thys  lande  was  lymyted  protectore, 

And  made  the  duke  of  Burgoyne  and  muche  moo 
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To  flee  from  Caleys  vnto  lies  highe  honoer, 

Upon  a  tale  made  by  a  bisshoppe,  a  brybor, 

A  wretched  prest  as  deeffe  nere  as  a  stoune, 

Whiche  he  shulde  haue  harde  as  a  confessor, 

And  to  the  kinge  he  vttered  itt  anone  ; 

Wherfore  at  Burye  in  a  full  parlyament 
By  a  grete  lorde  ore  he  came  to  the  towne 
He  was  arrestede  by  the  commandement 
Off  Kinge  Henrye  for  suspectione  of  treasone 
Thought  and  wrought  ageynst  hes  crowne  ; 

For  shame  and  anguishe  of  whiche  Jelousy 
I  toke  hym  sone  after,  and  soo  lowe  brought  hym  downe 
That  in  shorte  while  [after]  I  caused  hym  to  dye. 

The  above  verses  appear  somewhat  unequal  in  point  of  literary 
composition,  and  in  some  places  the  metre  has  probably  suffered 
from  slight  alterations  in  copying.  In  the  last  stanza,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  words  1  thought  ’  and  ‘  wrought  ’  were  probably 
written  with  the  prefix  y,— ythoughte  and  ywroughte  ageynst 
hes  crowne.”  And  in  the  last  two  lines  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person  has  slipped  in  by  a  manifest  error.  We  should  probably 
read : 


For  shame  and  anguishe  of  whiche,  Jelousy 

Toke  hym  sone  after  and  soo  lowe  broughte  hym  downe, 

That  in  short  while  itt  caused  hym  to  dye. 

The  word  ‘  after  ’  in  the  last  line  having  been  repeated  by  mis¬ 
take  from  the  preceding  line. 

Turning  to  the  poet’s  illustrations  of  the  inconstancy  of  For¬ 
tune — the  tragic  fate  of  Eleanor  Cobham,  raised,  by  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Protector  of  England, 
to  the  most  exalted  position  in  the  realm — 

so  proud  and  high  of  heart 
That  she  herself  thought  peerless  of  estate ; 

and  then  suddenly  hurled  down  from  her  pride  of  place  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  humiliation,  could  not  but  furnish  a  favourite 
topic  to  the  popular  moralist.  Her  story  is  touchingly  told  in 
a  nearly  contemporary  poem,  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in 
Balliol  College  Library,  which  has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Wright 
in  his  Political  Poems  and  Songs  (vol.  ii.  p.  205).  The  present 
poem  adds  nothing  to  what  we  know  of  her  history,  except  this, 
that,  whereas  it  has  been  hitherto  unknown  how  long  she  lingered 
in  imprisonment  after  Duke  Humfrey’s  death,  we  may  now  say 
that  she  appears  to  have  been  dead  before  1462. 

The  second  example  of  the  reverses  of  fortune  is  the  sudden 
death  of  John,  Duke  of  Somerset.  This  nobleman  (the  son  and 
representative  of  John  Beaufort,  eldest  spn  of  John  of  Gaunt 
by  Catherine  Swinford)  was  taken  by  the  French  at  the  battle 
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of  Beauge,  in  1421,  being  then  Earl  of  Somerset,  ancl  remained 
in  captivity  until  1437.  After  his  release  he  enjoyed  a  short 
period  of  military  success ;  was  married  to  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Beauchamp  of  Bletsoe  ;  and  in  1443  was  created 
Duke  of  Somerset  and  Earl  of  Kendal.  In  the  same  year  he 
failed  in  a  campaign  in  France,  for  which  unusual  preparations 
had  been  made  ;  and  on  his  return  home  he  was,  according  to 
the  Croyland  Chronicle,  accused  of  treason  and  forbidden  the 
king’s  presence.  He  died,  as  we  learn  from  an  Inquisition 
cited  by  Dugdale,  on  the  27th  of  May,  22  Henry  VI.  1444, 
leaving  Margaret  his  daughter  and  heir,  aged  three  years,*  the 
future  Countess  of  Richmond,  and  mother  of  Henry  VII.  The 
occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  is  mysterious. 
The  Croyland  chronicler  gives  us  to  understand  that  it  was 
reported  to  have  been  hastened  by  his  own  procurement,  on 
account  of  his  disgrace  at  Court. f  That  it  was  the  result  of  an 
injury  received  from  a  bull  appears  to  be  referred  to  by  the 
present  writer  as  a  fact  well  known  to  his  contemporaries. 

In  lies  best  age,  right  as  lies  fortune  was, 

The  bulle  to  grounde  hym  cast  cruellye. 

Probably  the  accident  occurred  at  a  bull-baiting,  at  which  it 
may  have  been  thought  that  the  duke  deliberately  exposed  his 
life.  In  his  interesting  monument,  which  is  still  preserved  at 
Wimborne  Minster,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  is  represented  holding 
his  duchess  by  the  hand.  X 

The  third  example  of  the  instability  of  fortune  is  the  ruin  of 
Duke  Humfrey  of  Gloucester.  In  this  narrative  we  have  a 
circumstance  mentioned,  which  is  of  considerable  interest.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  usually  placable  mind  of  King  Henry 
was  possessed  by  a  strong  resentment  against  his  uncle,  whom 
he  believed  to  have  formed  some  serious  design  against  his 
crown  and  person. 

A  new  cause  is  here  suggested  for  this  deep-rooted  prejudice. 
It  appears  to  have  been  believed  that  one  of  the  bishops  had 
revealed  to  the  king  some  information  respecting  Duke  Hum- 
frey’s  acts  or  intentions,  which  he  had  learned  in  the  confes¬ 
sional.  This  scandalous  imputation,  which  has  slept  for  so  many 
centuries,  was  probably  aimed  at  William  Ascough,  the  king’s 
confessor,  in  whose  diocese  of  Salisbury  two  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester’s  principal  residences,  the  castles  of  Marlborough 

*  Inquis.  p.  m.  22  ITen.  VI.  num.  19. 

f  Dux  Somerset  accusatus  tie  proclitione  prohibetur  regis  adire  prsesentiam  .  .  . 
indignissime  tulit,  propriam  procurando,  ut  erunt,  acceleravit  mortem. — Chron. 
Croyland,  Gale,  Scriptores,  i.  519. 

X  Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments,  ii.  132. 
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and  Devizes,  were  situated.  It  is  certain  that  Ascough  was  in 
especial  disfavour  with  the  popular  party,  which  desired  to 
revenge  the  duke’s  death ;  and  it  was  probably  this  story  which 
led  to  the  bishop’s  murder,  by  a  rustic  mob,  in  his  own  county, 
at  Edington,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1450,  and  his  almost  simul¬ 
taneous  indictment  in  London  by  the  commons  of  Kent.*  An 
expression  in  a  political  ballad  of  the  time,  already  published, 
which  has  been  misunderstood,  probably  alludes  to  this  rumour. 
In  some  verses  directed  against  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  during  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  in  February,  1450,  the  following 
two  lines  occur  : — 

Now  is  tyme  of  lent,  the  fox  is  in  the  towre, 

Therefore  send  hym  Salesbury  to  be  his  confessoure.f 

Mr.  Wright’s  note  upon  this — -£  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of 
Salisbury  ’ — is  evidently  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  only  other  point  in  the  narrative  that  deserves  notice  is 
the  fact  that  the  poet  agrees  with  the  duke’s  friend,  Abbot 
Whethampstede,  of  St.  Albans,  in  representing  the  duke’s  death 
as  entirely  brought  about  by  grief  and  vexation,  neither  men¬ 
tioning  any  bodily  disease,  nor  alluding  to  the  suspicion  of 

assassination.^ 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Francis  M.  Nichols.” 

Robert  Day,  Esq.,  Jun.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  two  Matrices  of 
Mediseval  Seals,  which  may  thus  be  described : — 

1.  Circular. — 1^  inch,  in  diameter.  A  shield  bearing  a 
chevron  between  three  mullets  of  six  points. 

Legend, — 

%  S’  RIBALDI  •  BONI  SpAGNI  .  IUDIpIS  . 

2.  Oval,  brass  gilt,  1  inch  long,  a  bird. 

Legend, — 

+  (G  ?)VLIpS  .  H(JLie  .  PAR  (?  PAZ). 

The  Rev.  John  Baron,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  Paper  on  Art 
Representations  of  St.  George,  as  a  sequel  to  a  former  Paper 
reported  in  Proceedings  2d  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  123.  It  was  noted  as 
curious  that  some  incidents  of  the  early  legends,  expressly  re~ 

*  W.  Wyrcestre  in  Hearne,  Lib.  Nig.  Scacc.  ii.  470,  471. 

f  Excerpta  Historica,  p.  278  ;  Wright,  Political  Songs,  ii.  224. 

t  Fecit  eum  rex  arestari  ponique  in  tam  arta  custodia,  quod  praj  tristitia 
decideret  in  lectum  Degritudinis,  et  infra  paucos  dies  secederit  in  fata. — Registrum 
Whethampstede,  i.  179. 
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pudiatecl  in  the  West  and  not  really  insisted  on  in  the  East,  had 
taken  such  hold  of  the  popular  mind  that  they  appear  in  works 
of  art  even  within  the  walls  of  churches.  The  equestrian  figure 
and  emblematic  dragon  were  very  early,  but  the  Silene  or  Bey- 
rout  drama  with  its  chivalric  details  was  not  known  before  a.d. 
1100.  The  Spanish  Retable,  from  a  destroyed  church  at  Va¬ 
lencia,  and  now  belonging  to  the  permanent  collection  at  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum,  was  noticed  in  detail  as  exemplifying  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  same  curious  combination  of  the  Silene 
drama  with  martyrdom  scenes  as  is  found  in  the  Legenda  Aurea 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  “  George”  added  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  the  insignia 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  was  adduced  as  a  pleasing  type  of 
the  equestrian  figure  spearing  the  dragon,  simply  emblematical. 
The  two  representations  of  St.  George,  one  on  horseback  and  the 
other  on  foot,  subduing  the  dragon,  on  the  armour  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  as  engraved  in  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxii.  were 
pointed  out  as  very  spirited.  As  specimens  of  devotional  art, 
the  following  were  commended: — The  pedestrian  figure  of  St. 
George  subduing  the  dragon  in  painted  glass  at  Bowness  church, 
and  the  statue  by  Donatello  at  Florence,  engraved  in  Mrs. 
Jameson’s  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  representing  St.  George 
on  foot  without  dragon  or  offensive  armour,  leaning  on  his  shield. 

It  was  contended  that  the  late  Latin  legend  of  a  dramatic  fight 
with  a  dragon,  and  the  rescue  of  a  young  lady,  was  developed 
within  the  church  from  expressions  in  the  early  Greek  legends, 
and  not  originated  by  traditions  of  the  Egyptian  Horus  or  the 
Arabian  Kidhr,  although  these,  as  well  as  the  classic  myth  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  may  have  had  a  modifying  influence  in 
some  localities. 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  May  1 1th,  1882. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

ITom  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Anecdota  Oxoniensia.  Texts, 
Documents,  and  Extracts,  chiefly  from  Manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  and 
other  Oxford  Libraries.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Scries.  Vol  i.  Part  1 
Sinonoma  Bartholomei.  Edited  by  J.  L.  G.  Mowat,  M.A.  Sm.  4to.  Ox. 
ford,  1882. 
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From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — For  Private  Circulation.  A  Review  of  a 
Review  of  Mr.  Joseph  Foster’s  “  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  of  the 
British  Empire,”  by  Mr.  Stephen  Tucker.  By  Edward  Bellasis.  8vo.  1880. 

From  the  Author  : — Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Worcester  Porcelain  in  the 
Museum  at  the  Royal  Porcelain  Works.  By.  R.  W.  Binns,  F.S.A.  4to. 
Worcester,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — Address  delivered  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Association,  Church  Stretton,  August  1st,  1881.  By  C.  C.  Babing- 
ton,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall : — Journal.  Volume  vii.  Part  2.  8vo. 
Truro,  1882. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — 

1.  Memorie  Storiche  sull’  antichita  ed  excellenza  dell’  Ordine  Aureato 
ossia  dello  Speron  d’Oro.  Scritta  dal  fu  Cav.  Luigi  Angeli  Imolese,  con 
note  ed  importanti  aggiunte  del  Cav.  Pietro  Giacchieri.  3rd  edition.  8vo. 
Rome,  1841. 

2.  Among  the  Tombs  of  Colchester.  12mo.  Colchester,  1880. 

3.  “The  Phormio”  at  the  Oratory  School,  1881.  By  an  “Old  Boy.” 
12mo.  London,  1881. 

4.  Le  Petit  Paroissen  complet,  contenant  l’office  des  Dimanches  et  Fetes, 
en  Latin  &  en  Francis,  selon  1’Usage  de  Paris  &  de  Rome.  12mo.  Paris, 
1777. 

From  E.  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — 1846.  E.D. A.  Society.  Sheet,  No.  4.  Rough 
Notes  (for  correction)  of  Churches  in  the  Deanery  of  Dunkeswell  and  Part 
of  Tiverton,  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Exeter.  [Tabular  Broadsheet  ] 

Joshua  Field  en,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

John  Plant,  Esq.,  exhibited  through  H.  H.  Howorth,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  a  Bronze  Sheath,  which  had  been  found  in  1859  in 
draining  on  Pilling  Moss,  “  in  deep  clay  under  the  bog,”  as 
reported  by  Mr.  H.  Richardson,  farmer,  of  Hackensall,  who 
presented  it  to  the  Peel  Park  Museum  at  Salford ;  dimensions, 
11^  inches  by  If  inch.  In  the  annexed  cut,  which  is  half  linear 
scale,  will  be  seen  three  views  of  this  very  interesting  object, 
viz.,  a  back  and  front  view,  and  intermediate  to  them  a  side 
view,  showing  the  bronze  loop  at  the  back  for  admitting  the 
passage  of  a  strap,  by  which  the  sheath  and  the  dagger  it  was 
intended  to  contain  were  fastened  to  the  body.  Dagger-sheaths 
of  this  description  are  extremely  scarce  in  this  country. 

Mr.  John  Evans  has  observed  that  these  short  bronze  sheaths 
of  from  8  to  12  inches  long  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  daggers 
or  knives  instead  of  swords,  as  instances  have  been  met  with  of 
portions  of  swords  having  been  found  in  these  short  sheaths, 
the  upper  part  of  the  scabbard  having  presumably  been  made 
of  wood. 

In  the  present  example,  however,  the  existence  and  position 
of  the  loop  seems  to  show  clearly  that  it  was  a  dagger  or  knife, 
not  a  sword,  that  the  scabbard  was  intended  to  contain. 
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BRONZE  DAGGER-SHEATH,  FROM  PILLING  MOSS. 
(Scale,  5  linear.) 
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The  Rev.  W.  F.  Creeny  exhibited  a  collection  of  about  forty 
Rubbings  of  Foreign  Brasses,  which  he  had  himself  taken  during 
the  last  three  years  during  successive  visits  to  Belgium  and 
Germany. 

The  list  of  the  portions  exhibited  this  day  is  postponed,  by  the 
desire  of  Mr.  Creeny,  to  the  record  of  the  Proceedings  on  May 
24th,  1883,  when  a  further  contribution  of  Rubbings  was  laid 
before  the  Society. 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  Mav  25th,  1882. 

W.  C.  BORLASE,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  : — Memorial  Biographies. 

Towne  Memorial  Fund.  Volume  ii.  1853 — 1855.  8vo.  Boston,  1881. 
From  the  Commission  of  Antiquities  of  the  Lower  Seine  (Seine-Inf  erieure) 
Bulletin.  Tome  v.  2°  Livraison.  8vo.  lioucn,  1882. 

From  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological 
Society  : — Transactions.  Part  i.  vol.  vi.  8vo.  Kendal,  1882. 

From  the  Jersey  Society  (Societe  Jersiaise)  : — 

1.  Extente  de  File  de  Jersey.  1528.— Henry  VIII.  Publication  6me.  4to. 
Jersey,  1881. 

2.  Septieme  Bulletin  Annuel.  4to.  Jersey,  1882. 

From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission  of  Rome  : — Bullettino.  Anno  x. 
— Serie  Seconda.  Num.  i.  8vo.  Rome,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  : — Journal.  Vol.  xxvi.  No.  114. 
8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — Publications  de  la  Societe  Archeologique  de  Namur.  Les 
Fiefs  du  Comte  de  Namur  publies  par  Stanislas  Bormans.  Introduction. 
8vo.  Namur,  1882. 

From  R.  Horman  Fisher,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — History  of  the  present  Deanery  of 
Bicester,  Oxon.  Compiled  by  J.  C.  Blomfield,  M.A.  4to.  Oxford  and 
London,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland  : — The 
Journal.  Vol.  v.  Fourth  Series.  No.  48.  8vo.  Dublin,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — Die  amtlichen  Ausgrabungen  auf  Sylt.  1873,  1875,  1877, 
und  1880.  Von  Heinrich  Handelmann.  8vo.  Kiel,  1882. 

From  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society  : — Arch  apologia  Cantiana.  Vol.  xiv. 
8vo.  London,  1882. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  ballot  for  the  election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  June  8th,  1882,  and  a  list  was  read  of  the  Candidates 
to  be  balloted  for. 
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It.  B.  Mackie,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

The  following  reply  from  the  Governors  of  Wycombe  Grammar 
School  to  a  Resolution  of  the  Society  (see  ante ,  p.  103)  was  laid 
before  the  meeting  : — 

High  Wycombe, 

13th  May,  1883. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  laid  your  letter  of  the  2 1st  of  March  last  before  the  Governors 
of  the  Wycombe  Grammar  School  and  Almshouse  Foundation, 
and  I  am  directed  in  reply  thereto  to  inform  you  that  tlfc 
Governors  desire  it  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
that  they  will  use  their  best  endeavours,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
preserve  the  remains  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at 
Wycombe. 

I  am,  &c., 

John  Parker, 

Clerk  to  the  Governors. 

To  C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq. 

&c.  &c. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis  exhibited  and  presented  an  autotype 
of  a  drawing  by  Stukeley  of  an  early  Shrine  of  Limoges  work, 
representing  the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  closely  re¬ 
sembling  the  shrine  with  a  similar  subject  in  the  possession  of 
the  Society. 

J.  Henderson,  Esq.,  exhibited  (1)  some  fragments  of  Samian 
Ware;  (2)  a  mediaeval  two-handled  Jug,  about  6  inches  high, 
of  common  red  clay,  with  fine  patches  of  glaze ;  and  (3)  an 
Iron  Key  of  the  seventeenth  century,  all  found  while  digging 
foundations  at  50,  Eastcheap,  City,  about  20  feet  below  the 
surface. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  communicated,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary,  the  following  note  on  an  error  in  the  Vulgate 
of  the  Book  of  Job  xix.  ver.  24,  where  certe  has  got  turned 
into  celte : — 

u  I  have  just  found  an  interesting  confirmation  of  your  views 
about  Certe  v.  Celte  (see  Proc.  2d  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  394)  in  a 
place  where  I  should  scarcely  have  looked  for  it.  The  Defen- 
sorium  Directorii  ad  usum  Sarum  is  a  scarce  tract,  containing 
corrections  and  explanations  of  passages  in  the  breviary  and 
missal,  to  a  great  extent  analogous  to  the  Zen  and  KetMbh  in  the 
margins  of  Hebrew  Bibles.  Mr.  Masked  has  reprinted  it  from 
an  edition  supposed  to  be  of  1488,  in  his  Monumenta  Ritualia , 
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1st  eel.  vol.  ii.  p.  337  ;  2d  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  350.  At  page  346  of 
the  former,  and  at  page  360  of  the  latter,  we  find:  Item  in  viii. 
lectione  mortuorum  legatur  sic :  ‘  Yel  certe  sculpantur  in 

silice,’  non  dicatur  ‘  celte.’  In  the  2d  ed.  is  a  note  from  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  pointing  out  that  nevertheless  celte  is  retained  in 
the  Sarum  breviary  of  1531,  in  modern  editions  of  the  Vulgate, 
and  in  modern  Roman  breviaries.  I  may  add,  that  a  MS. 
Roman  breviary  in  my  possession  has  clete  evidently  by  a 
clerical  error.  A  Cistercian  breviary,  of  about  1235,  has  the 
common  reading  celte ,  which  I  find  in  that  of  Zingnonez,  Paris, 
1549,  and  in  several  breviaries  of  various  monastic  orders  and 
French  dioceses,  printed  during  the  last  four  centuries.  That 
of  the  Austin  Canons,  Louvain,  1546,  has  certe  in  the  margin. 
It  is  curious  to  find  the  true  reading  of  the  Codex  Amiatinus 
anticipated  in  the  Defensorium,  but  seldom  appearing  in  the 
offices  of  the  Roman  Communion,  or  in  the  Vulgate  as  issued 
by  ecclesiastical  authority.” 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  F.S.A.,  laid  before  the  Society  his 
Report  on  the  Prehistoric  Monuments  of  Stonehenge  and  Ave¬ 
bury  : — 

“  In  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare’s  Ancient  Wilts  this  sentence  occurs 
respecting  Stonehenge  in  particular  :  ‘  I  have  endeavoured  ’  (in 
the  plans  made  in  1810)  ‘to  correct  the  errors  of  others,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  an  able  surveyor,  repeated  visits,  and  a 
strict  attention  to  accuracy,  to  render  them  as  complete  as  the 
great  intricacy  of  the  subject  will  admit.’  The  surveyor  em¬ 
ployed  (Mr.  Crocker)  produced  a  plan  of  the  monument,  which 
gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  stones,  but  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  strictly  accurate.  The  proportions  and 
sections  of  the  uprights  at  the  ground  level  are  incorrect ;  the 
imposts  and  lintels  are  not  carefully  drawn  to  scale,  and  are 
fancifully  placed  upon  their  supports ;  and  the  prostrate  stones 
are  not  represented  in  their  proper  shapes,  and  in  their  true 
relative  positions.  These  inaccuracies  must  be  attributed  to  a 
careless  method  of  planning.  It  is  a  better  plan  than  Stukeley’s, 
because  it  is  more  complete.  In  a  volume  of  Stukeley’s  original 
drawings,  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Harris  Fleming  St. 
John,  of  Dinmore  House,  near  Leominster,  there  is  a  ground- 
plot  of  Stonehenge,  which  is  not  given  in  the  Doctor’s  published 
work.  It  is  probably  the  plan  drawn  from  the  measures  which 
he  took  with  the  assistance  of  Heneage,  Lord  Winchelsea,  in 
July,  1723,  and  is  valuable  for  many  reasons.  I  produce  a 
tracing  in  order  that  you  may  compare  it  with  that  of  Crocker. 
Knowing  Stukeley’s  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  and  the  general 
accuracy  of  his  measurements,  one  can  make  every  allowance 
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for  his  self-satisfaction  when  comparing  his  superior  plans  of 
Stonehenge  with  those  which  others  before  him  had  made,  and 
appreciate  his  humility  when  he  wrote :  ‘  ’Tis  against  my 
inclination  to  find  fault  with  the  labours  of  others.’  But  it  is 
hard  to  reconcile  this  feeling  and  sentiment  with  the  temper  he 
subsequently  indulged  in  and  gave  expression  to  when  Wood,  the 
Bath  architect,  produced  a  new  plan,  and  propounded  views 
not  in  accordance  with  his.  The  following  criticism,  written 
with  a  pen  dipped  in  gall,  I  have  lately  met  with  in  Stukeley’s 
Brazen-nose  Diary,  vol.  xx.  p.  27  (also  in  Mr.  St.  John’s  pos¬ 
session),  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  printed : 

‘3  Aug.  17G3.  This  day  I  read  over  Wood  the  architect’s 
account  of  Stonehenge,  written  to  contradict  me.  ’Tis  such  a 
heap,  a  ruin,  of  trifling,  nonsensical,  impertinent,  and  needless 
measuring  of  the  stones  designed  to  be  rude,  as  if  they  were  the 
most  nice  and  curious  Grecian  pillars  in  any  of  their  capital 
temples :  a  tedious  and  miserable  parade  of  twenty  pages  of 
feet,  inches,  halfs,  and  quarters. 

‘  The  very  best  things  in  his  book  he  has  pillaged  from  me ; 
the  design  and  nature  of  the  work,  the  avenue,  the  ditch  around, 
and  the  two  odd  stones  and  cavities  thereon,  even  the  word  ‘trili- 
tlion,’  all  that  is  in  any  wise  valuable,  he  takes  from  me  without 
the  least  acknowledgment,  never  uses  my  name  but  with  a 
studied  intent  to  contradict. 

‘  The  whole  performance  he  stuffs  with  fabulous  whimsies  of 
his  own  crackt  imaginations,  wild  extravagancies,  concerning 
Druids,  without  the  least  true  foundation  and  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  them. 

‘  Nor  is  there,  as  I  can  find,  one  single  article  or  particular 
observation  to  add  to,  or  improve,  the  knowledge  we  before  had 
of  this  wonderful  fabric ;  but  infinite  flaunting  abuses  toward 
me  ;  not  one  in  any  good-natured  way.  The  whole,  as  a  dia¬ 
bolic  work,  quite  needless  and  useless  as  to  torture  without 
seeming  to  intend  it,  without  any  wit,  jest,  or  humour  to  tempt 
one  to  read  over  such  a  hodge-potch  of  conceit  and  ignorance, 
and  impudent  malice.  The  whole,  to  any  person  of  judgment, 
the  greatest  panegyric  upon  my  book  that  ever  was  written  upon 
any. 

‘  Whilst  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  tells  me  my  book  is  the 
best  treatise  of  antiquity  he  ever  read,  and  that  every  four  or 
five  years  he  reads  it  over  now  with  new  pleasure,  I  cannot  but 
smile  on  this  quack  in  antiquity,  with  a  head  stuffed  with  an 
indigested  farrago,  chipped  out  of  all  antient  and  modern 
authors,  and  huddled  up  into  a  ridiculous  fabric,  not  stronger 
than  the  children’s  house  of  cards  ;  and  it  would  be  a  mere 
childish  work  to  pretend  to  answer  it. 
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1  Lastly,  this  petty  meddler,  to  goe  off  bravely  in  his  last 
chapter  concerning  the  name  of  Stonehenge,  takes  it  from  the 
fantastic  rocking-stone,  which  is  a  mere  casual  affair,  that  of 
late  has  amused  the  vulgar,  fond  of  giving  in  to  a  magical  notion 
in  everything  belonging  to  the  Druids.  That  stone  was  ori¬ 
ginally  one  of  the  uprights  of  the  upper  trilithon  of  the  cell  now 
fallen,  never  had  equal  poize  when  I  was  there ;  ’tis  a  late  and 
casual  affair. 

1  To  conclude,  the  whole  of  this  Wooden  performance  is  no 
more  than  the  fermented  dregs  and  settlement  of  the  dullest  and 
most  inveterate  mixture  of  ignorance,  malice,  and  malevolence. 

1  His  entrance  into  this  sacred  inclosure  seems  to  me  like 
Satan  breaking  over  the  hallowed  mound  of  Paradise  with  no 
other  than  a  murderous  intent.’ 

This  is  pretty  well  as  coming  from  one  whose  £  fabulous 
whimsies  concerning  Druids,  without  the  least  foundation,’  were 
freely  and  dogmatically  asserted ;  but  I  suppose  he  regarded 
Wood  as  a  poacher  who  had  invaded  his  private  domain. 
Happily  for  Wood  he  was  at  this  time  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
a  severe  castigation.  Stukeley  very  probably  had  expressed  his 
opinion  of  him  in  similar  language  to  his  friend  Bishop  War- 
burton,  for  three  days  afterwards  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
bishop,  who  was  then  residing  at  Prior  Park,  near  Bath,  which 
he  ends  thus I  am  glad  you  are  again  obliging  the  public. 
Your  account  of  the  subjects*  promises  me  much  pleasure  and 
instruction.  The  Wood  you  speak  of  has  been  dead,  I  think, 
about  ten  years.  He  was  a  great  fool,  and  not  less  a  knave,  to 
my  knowledge.  He  wrote  a  most  ridiculous  book  of  architec¬ 
ture,  but  this  book  on  Stonehenge  which  you  mention  I  never 
saw  nor  heard  of.  Indeed,  I  had  little  curiosity  to  inquire  after 
anything  on  that  subject,  since  I  was  in  possession  of  yours, 
whose  discovery  of  the  original  and  use  of  that  famous  remain 
of  early  antiquity  will,  I  predict,  be  esteemed  by  posterity  as 
certain,  and  continue  as  uncontroverted  as  Harvey’s  discovery 
of  the  circulation.  You  see  by  this  long  letter  the  reason  I  have 
to  be  thankful  that  I,  whose  life  is  one  warfare  upon  earth  (I 
mean  against  infidelity  and  fanaticism),  have  escaped  with  my 
sword-arm,  which,  however,  is  not  less  devoted  to  the  service  of 
my  friend  than  of  my  religion.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  the  warmest 
affection,  your  most  faithful  brother  and  obedient  servant,  W. 
Gloucester.’ 

Other  surveys  have  been  made  since  Crocker’s  in  1810,  but 

*  Stukeley  was  at  this  time  publishing  his  “  Palxographia  Sacra”  ;  “  Discourses 
on  the  Vegetable  Creation”  ;  “The  Epoch  of  the  Creation”  ;  “  The  Vernal 
Equinox”  ;  “  Balaam,  a  theological  question  ”  ;  and  “  The  Sabbath  the  Basis  of 
Government.” 
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one  made  In  1867,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Department,  and  one  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  in  1880,  deserve 
mention.  The  former,  as  issuing  from  skilled  hands,  one  should 
naturally  regard  as  accuracy  itself,  but  Mr.  Petrie  does  not  think 
so.  He  tells  us  in  his  work  on  Stonehenge,  published  in  1880, 
that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  it,  because  it  cannot  lay  claim 
apparently  to  accuracy  greater  than  a  few  inches,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  not  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  i  important 
results  and  deductions’  as  to  date  and  origin.  He  has,  there¬ 
fore,  produced  a  plan  ‘  correct  to  a  few  tenths  of  an  inch,  in 
fact,  quite  as  closely  as  the  surface  of  the  stone  can  be  estimated 
in  most  cases.’  His  plan,  I  confess,  is  preferable  to  that  of  the 
Ordnance  department,  and,  notwithstanding  one  or  two  slight 
errors,  may  be  considered  as  very  accurate.  Why  then  should 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  not  have  been  content  with  it,  and 
have  desired  me  to  draw  a  new  plan  ?  The  only  reason,  and  a 
sufficient  one  in  their  estimation,  was,  not  that  I  was  capable  of 
constructing  a  better,  but  because  they  wished  to  possess  one 
drawn  to  the  same  scale  as  that  of  other  monuments  which  I 
have  made  for  them. 

I  should  state  that  my  measurements  were  taken  and  the  plan 
was  drawn  before  I  had  seen  Mr.  Petrie’s,  and,  as  the  method 
adopted  by  me  in  taking  measures  may  have  differed  from  his, 
it  will  be  satisfactory  to  you  to  know  that,  although  mine  is  not 
equal  to  his  in  delicacy  of  execution,  the  two  plans  agree  in 
almost  every  particular,  mine  being  on  a  slightly  larger  scale. 
I  allude  to  his  plan  from  which  the  published  one  has  been  re¬ 
duced  by  one-half.  Besides  the  ground-plan  I  have  placed  sec¬ 
tions  and  elevations  upon  the  table. 

Although  Stonehenge  has  been  grievously  devastated,  its  re¬ 
mains  present  clearer  indications  of  its  original  form  than  do 
those  of  many  other  prehistoric  monuments  in  ruins.  This  has 
been  quaintly  told  by  Stukeley  :  ‘  When  you  enter  the  building 
and  cast  your  eyes  around  upon  the  yawning  ruins  you  are 
struck  into  an  ecstatic  reverie  which  none  can  describe,  and 
they  only  can  be  sensible  of  that  feel  it.  Other  buildings  fall  by 
piecemeal,  but  here  a  single  stone  is  a  ruin,  and  lies  like  the 
haughty  carcase  of  Goliath.  Yet  there  is  as  much  of  it  unde¬ 
molished  as  enables  us  sufficiently  to  recover  its  form  when  it 
Avas  in  its  most  perfect  state.’  This  remark  must  be  taken  in  a 
general  sense,  because  what  was  its  original  form  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  no  one  can  possibly  know.  We  do  not  know  for  certain 
if  a  ring  of  upright  stones  existed  at  the  foot  of  the  earthen 
vallum,  as  conjectured  by  Aubrey ;  nor  do  we  know  if  lines  of 
monoliths  followed  the  course  of  the  banks  of  the  avenue,  as 
supposed  both  by  Aubrey  and  Stukeley;  and  we  are  equally  in 
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the  dark  as  to  the  use  and  actual  position  of  the  small  prostrate 
syenite  lintel.  Two  mortises  have  been  made  in  it.  but  as  the 
stone  which  lies  partly  upon  it,  and  has  been  conjectured  to  have 
been  one  of  its  supporters,  has  no  discernible  tenon,  we  cannot 
be  certain  that  these  two  stones  are  the  remains  of  a  small  tri- 
lithon.  These  and  other  particulars,  in  consequence  of  4  the 
insolence  of  rapacious  hands/  and  ‘  the  unaccountable  folly  of 
mankind/  will  most  probably  remain  unsolved  problems  for 
ever,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  analogous  monument  exists 
in  the  world  with  which  to  compare  it. 

Stonehenge  has  been  so  frequently  described  in  archaeological 
publications,  and,  is  so  well  known,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  me  to  take  up  your  time  this  evening  with  the  description  of 
it.  I  shall  content  myself  with  drawing  your  attention  to  certain 
matters  relating  to  its  construction,  which  I  consider  deserving 
of  special  notice,  and  are  matters  hardly  discoverable  by  the 
casual  visitor. 

Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  Mr.  Cunnington,  and  others,  have  supposed 
that  the  stones  were  worked  at  or  near  the  spot,  but  there  are 
sufficient  reasons  for  thinking  differently.  Any  one  who  has 
seen  the  sarsens,  or  blocks  of  silicious  sandstone,  which  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marlborough,  knows  that  in  their 
natural  condition  they  are  commonly  of  most  irregular,  un sym¬ 
metrical  forms,  and  covered  with  protuberances  which  would 
render  their  transport  upon  rollers  next  to  impossible.  The  men 
who  were  so  skilful  as  to  construct  such  a  monument  must  have 
had  sense  enough  to  direct  them  to  lessen  their  labours.  They 
would  therefore  bring  the  stones  into  shape  and  make  them  fit 
for  travelling  where  they  were  found,  reserving  perhaps  the 
execution  of  the  tenons  until  they  had  reached  their  destination. 
This,  I  find,  is  also  Mr.  Petrie’s  opinion.  The  stones  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  considerable  amount  of  chipping  and  dressing,  and  had, 
this  work  been  done  at  or  near  the  place  of  erection  the  accumu¬ 
lated  chippings  would  have  been  of  great  extent,  far  exceeding 
what  has  been  found  there.  The  quantity  of  fragments  hitherto 
observed  in  surrounding  barrows  and  in  waggon-tracks  is  very 
insignificant,  and  not  greater  than  would  have  resulted  from  the 
reduction  and  squaring  of  the  ends  of  the  supports  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  tenons,  and  in  the  shaping  of  the  lintels  and 
imposts. 

The  toil  and  labour  involved  in  searching  for  suitable  stones 
must  have  been  very  great,  but  when  they  had  been  conveyed 
to  the  spot  other  difficult  operations  had  to  be  encountered.  We 
are  not  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  the  directing  architect  pro¬ 
duced  scale-drawings  from  which  the  masons  worked  with  square 
and  compasses,  yet  in  the  absence  of  the  tracing-board  and 
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working-tools  it  is  marvellous  with  what  accuracy  the  rucle  mate¬ 
rials  were  fitted  together.  There  are  indications,  however,  of 
slight  errors,  or  miscalculations  of  spaces,  which  had  to  he  cor¬ 
rected  during  the  process  of  erecting  the  uprights,  and  fixing 
the  lintels,  of  the  outer  circle.  All  these  lintels  vary  in  length, 
and  their  lengths  appear  to  have  been  dependent  upon  the  vary¬ 
ing  widths  of  the  supports.  If,  when  the  supports  were  erected 
and  their  lintels  made  ready  for  fixing,  some  miscalculation  of 
distance  occurred,  it  is  evident  that  the  tenons  and  mortises 
would  not  fit,  and  this  has  been  the  case.  In  two  instances  fresh 
mortises  have  had  to  be  formed.  I  am  assuming  that  the  mor¬ 
tises  were  made  to  fit  the  distances  after  the  erection  of  the 
supports.  Mr.  Petrie  leans  to  the  opinion  that  the  work  was 
first  planned,  and  the  stones  erected  to  fit  the  mortises.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  difficulty  of  this  operation  would  be  very  much 
greater  than  in  the  other  method.  The  builders  had  awkward 
materials,  and  in  several  instances  stones  of  peculiar  forms,  to 
deal  with,  and  would  find  it  much  easier  to  fit  the  mortises  to 
the  tenons  than  the  tenons  to  the  mortises. 

There  is  evidence  also  of  another  miscalculation,  in  the  height 
of  the  supports  above  the  ground  level.  Upon  striking  a  level 
line  on  all  the  standing  stones  of  the  outer  circle  from  a  wooden 
peg,  which  I  was  told  was  the  centre  point  of  the  Ordnance  Sur¬ 
vey,  I  found  that  the  tops  of  the  uprights  were  far  from  being 
of  one  uniform  height.  There  is  a  difference  of  several  inches 
between  them,  and  as  much  as  16  inches  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest,  and  this  necessitated  the  reduction  of  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  some  of  the  lintels  in  order  to  bring  their  upper  surfaces 
to  one  level.  This  reduction  was  not  made  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  lintel,  but  only  of  so  much  of  each  end  as  rested 
upon  the  supports.  Of  the  six  remaining  lintels  three  have  been 
so  dealt  with. 

These  details  may  not  appear  to  be  matters  of  importance,  but 
they  indicate  the  extreme  care  with  which  the  work  was  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  the  intention  of  the  builders  to  render  the  structure 
complete  and  shapely.  If  we  contrast  it  with  other  prehistoric 
buildings,  with  those,  e.  g.  which  are  composed  of  uprights  sup¬ 
porting  rude  transverse  blocks  for  ceilings,  such  as  the  sepulchral 
chambers  and  cists,  we  are  struck  with  the  calculating  ingenuity 
which  has  produced  such  a  work  as  Stonehenge,  and  the  hap¬ 
hazard,  blind  method  of  procedure  adopted  in  these  last. 
I  describe  them  as  haphazard  and  blind  operations,  because  dol¬ 
men  builders  could  never  be  sure  that  the  transverse  blocks 
would  be  supported  with  stability  until  they  had  cleared  away 
the  earth  and  rubbish  which  filled  the  cavity,  and  in  many 
instances,  when  this  had  been  done,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
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insert  small  stones  between  the  uprights  and  the  transverse 
blocks  to  prevent  any  threatening  movement,  and  to  ensure 
their  horizontality. 

The  dovetailing  of  the  lintels  of  the  outer  circle  is  an  astonish¬ 
ing  instance  of  early  constructive  ingenuity,  and,  among  build¬ 
ings  of  that  age,  is  probably  unique.  This  contrivance  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  means  of  a  vertical  3-inch  projection  at  the  middle  of 
one  end  through  its  entire  height,  which  fits  into  a  corresponding 
vertical  groove  in  the  adjoining  lintel.  Two  of  the  lintels  have 
this  projection  at  each  end. 

I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  evidence  of  non-completion 
of  the  monument,  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Petrie.  It  is  true  that 
one  of  the  uprights,  a  broken  stone,  of  the  outer  circle,  is  much 
less  in  breadth  than  the  rest,  but  instead  of  this  being  suggestive 
of  a  want  of  better  material,  or  of  an  insufficiency  of  material, 
to  complete  the  circle,  it  betokens  that  it  was  at  this  point  that 
the  erection  of  the  circle  was  brought  to  a  termination,  and  that 
by  a  few  small  errors  occurring  in  the  distances  there  was  found 
to  be  an  insufficient  space  for  a  broader  stone.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  remaining  stones  on  both  sides  of  it  are  large,  and 
I  infer,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  failure  of  good  and  suitable 
material. 

The  impost  which  lies  upon  the  so-called  1  altar-stone  ’  has 
two  unfinished  mortise-holes  upon  that  surface  which  was  upper¬ 
most  when  the  trilithon  was  standing.  The  mortises  are  1 
foot  in  diameter,  3\  inches  deep,  and  the  distance  between  them 
measured  from  their  centres  is  10  feet.  The  mortises  upon  the 
opposite  surface  are  oval,  one  being  20  inches  in  greater  dia¬ 
meter,  11  inches  deep — the  other  28 1  inches  in  greater  dia¬ 
meter,  15j  inches  deep,  and  a  distance  between  them  of  10  feet 
measured  from  their  centres.  Why  the  execution  of  the  former 
was  abandoned  is  not  apparent,  unless  it  was  that  the  impost 
being  wider  at  top  than  at  bottom  some  blundering  workmen 
began  to  work  the  mortises  on  the  wrong  side. 

The  stone  called  the  1  friar’s  heel,’  which  stands  in  the 
avenue,  I  regard  as  belonging  to  a  later  date  than  Stonehenge, 
and  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  monument.  My 
opinion  is  that  it  was  erected  here  as  a  sepulchral  monolith  upon 
consecrated  ground,  perhaps  long  after  the  purpose  for  which 
the  circles  were  designed  had  been  discontinued,  and  for  the 
following  reason.  All  the  sarsen  stones  composing  the  monu¬ 
ment,  without  exception,  have  been  shaped  with  a  tool,  whereas 
no  tool  has  touched  the  1  friar’s  heel.’  It  is  a  very  ugly  and 
rugged  block  in  its  native  condition.  Within  the  area  of  the 
earthen  circle  there  are  two  small  unhewn  sarsen  monoliths,  which 
were  probably  sepulchral  memorials  also,  and  formed  no  part  of 
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the  original  design ;  and  there  are,  besides,  two  nearly  obliterated 
barrows.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  those  men  who 
proved  themselves  such  dexterous  master-builders  would  mar 
the  shapeliness  of  their  work  by  setting  up  stones  so  uncomely 
in  appearance.  The  prostrate  stone  which  lies  between  the 
4  friar’s  heel  ’  and  the  circles,  and  received  the  preposterous  appel¬ 
lation  of  4  the  slaughtering  stone,’  is  a  dressed  sarsen,  and 
consequently  belongs  to  the  monument.  It  is  22  feet  in  length, 
and  strongly  resembles  the  uprights  of  the  outer  circle,  with 
which  it  tallies  in  form  and  dimensions,  and  from  which  it 
differs  merely  in  not  possessing  tenons  upon  its  squared  end. 
The  late  Mr.  Cunnington,  who  was  Sir  E.  C.  Hoare’s  archaeo¬ 
logical  coadjutor,  proved,  as  he  wrote  in  1803,  that  this  stone 
stood  erect  on  the  spot,  by  finding  the  excavation  which  it  origi¬ 
nally  occupied  ;  and  accordingly  his  son,  Mr.  W.  Cunnington, 
F.Cf.S.,  has  remarked  that,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  must  have 
entirely  concealed  the  4  friar’s  heel  ’  from  persons  standing  in  front 
of  the  western  trilithon,  or  exact  centre  of  the  building,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  see  the  sun  rise  over  the 
supposed  4  gnomon  ’  at  the  summer  solstice.  This  fact,  which 
can  scarcely  be  disputed,  serves  to  dispose  of  the  4  grand  orrery  ’ 
theory. 

The  avenue  is  indistinctly  visible,  and  cannot  be  traced  with 
absolute  certainty  to  any  considerable  distance.  We  have 
Stukeley’s  authority,  supported  by  Mr.  Crocker,  for  the  branch¬ 
ing  of  it ;  but  I  failed  to  satisfy  myself  with  respect  to  it. 

The  vallum  and  fosse  are  at  this  time  very  imperfect  and  un¬ 
attractive,  and  cannot  at  any  time  have  been  a  striking  feature 
of  the  monument. 

Before  I  cease  speaking  of  Stonehenge,  the  question  arises, 
where  did  this  style  of  building  come  from  ?  I  do  not  allude  to 
its  circular  form,  but  to  the  trilithons,  the  tenon  and  mortise, 
and  the  joggling  of  the  lintels.  No  other  example  exists  in  the 
British  isles.  Is  it  to  be  met  with  on  the  European  continent  ? 
Some  writers  think  it  is,  and  I  am  frequently  vexed  in  spirit  by 
meeting  with  references  to  a  particular  French  ruin,  which  these 
writers  describe  as  an  unmistakeable  trilithon  of  the  Stonehenge 
type,  and  adduce  as  evidence  to  show  that  the  style  of  building 
came  into  England  through  the  south  of  Europe,  leaving  its 
trace  at  St.  Nazaire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Loire.  I  deny 
in  the  most  emphatic  terms  that  it  is  anything  of  the  kind. 
Some  fanciful  writer,  who  had  not  carefully  studied  this  ruin, 
started  the  notion,  which  has  been  adopted  by  others  who  have 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  certify  themselves  of  its  truth,  or  have 
never  seen  the  monument.  It  is  a  trilithon  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  doorposts  and  lintel,  remaining  in  situ,  of  a  dwelling- 
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house  in  rains  might  be  so  designated,  but  most  certainly  not  a 
trilithon  in  the  sense  of  those  of  Stonehenge.  It  is  in  fact  the 
only  remnant  still  standing  of  a  destroyed  chambered  barrow, 
of  which  a  vestige  of  the  barrow,  and  the  prostrate  stones  of 
the  chamber,  may  be  seen  on  the  spot.  If,  then,  there  is  no 
model  in  Europe  which  suggested  the  structural  details  above 
mentioned,  where  else  are  we  to  look  for  one  ?  Mr.  W.  Gf. 
Palgrave,  in  his  narrative  of  a  Year’s  Journey  through  Central 
and  Eastern  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  250,  speaks  of  a  structure  re¬ 
sembling  Stonehenge,  and  observes  that,  1  if  the  learned  conjec¬ 
tures,  that  would  discover  a  planetary  symbolism  at  Stonehenge 
and  Carnac,  have  any  real  foundation,  this  Arabian  monument 
may  have  a  like  claim ;  in  fact  there  is  very  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  stone  wonder  of  Kaseem  and  that  of  Wiltshire,  except 
that  the  one  is  in  Arabia,  the  other,  the  more  perfect,  in  Eng¬ 
land.’  This  is  also  asserted  by  M.  Bonstetten,  Essai  sur  les 
Dolmens,  p.  27,  who  states  that  this  monument,  and  two  others 
of  similar  construction,  were  discovered  by  a  Jesuit  missionary, 
and  that  they  consist  of  great  stone  circles  resembling  Stone¬ 
henge,  each  composed  of  lofty  trilithons.  As  no  drawing,  and 
no  plans  are  given,  the  description  and  comparison  must  be 
received  with  reserve.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  monument 
at  Carnac  is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Palgrave,  for  I  have  seen  them 
all,  and  cannot  recal  one  that  has  given  rise  to  a  planetary 
theory. 

Similar  remarks  have  been  made  by  other  writers  concerning 
other  Asiatic  monuments,  but  in  the  absence  of  plans  the 
analogy  between  them  and  Stonehenge  must  be  rejected.  State¬ 
ments  such  as  these,  made  by  travellers  in  the  East,  unaccom¬ 
panied  with  plans,  statements  put  forward  by  those  who  have 
not  made  the  subject  of  rude  stone  monuments  their  special 
study,  are  always  questionable,  and  are  not  calculated  to  assist 
us  in  our  investigation.  The  trilithons  seen  by  Dr.  Barth 
(Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Northern  Africa,  vol.  i.  p.  74)  in 
the  regions  about  Tripoli  cannot  help  us,  because  he  says  ‘  the 
traces  of  art  which  they  display  may  be  ascribed  to  Roman 
influence.’  If  then  the  African  structures  are  no  older  than 
Eastern  travellers  have  asserted,  the  style  of  Stonehenge,  more 
particularly  the  principle  of  the  tenon  and  mortise,  has  not  come 
to  us  from  those  regions. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  our  knowledge  at  present  extends,  we  are 
unable  to  discover  any  other  monument  of  prehistoric  antiquity 
in  any  part  of  the  world  which  bears  a  clear  and  indisputable 
resemblance  to  Stonehenge,  with  regard  to  those  peculiar  features 
which  have  been  mentioned.  The  Wiltshire  monument  appears 
to  be  unique,  and  this  makes  it  the  more  desirable,  or  rather  the 
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more  important,  that  it  should  be  protected  against  further 
dilapidation  and  injury  arising  from  natural  and  other  causes. 
It  has  grievously  suffered  in  the  past,  and  alas !  is  annually  sub¬ 
jected  to  thoughtless  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  ignorant  per¬ 
sons.  Our  Society  has  done  what  it  can  to  stay  the  hand  of 
these  various  active  agents  of  mischief,  and  we  must  hope  that 
its  owner  will  adopt  such  wise  measures  as  will  secure  so  desir¬ 
able  a  result.  The  Duke  of  Queensberry,  in  the  last  century, 
intended  to  build  a  wall  round  it  (  Stukeley’s  Brazen-nose  Diary, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  22);  had  he  done  so,  however  unsightly  it  would  have 
been,  much  mischief  would  have  been  prevented.  He  even  took 
some  active  steps  towards  the  same  end,  for  on  Dec.  12,  1750, 
when  Stukeley  was  presented  at  Court  to  the  Prince  by  the 
Duke,  his  Grace  and  he  had  some  conversation  about  Stone¬ 
henge  ;  and  the  Doctor  has  recorded  that  1  he  says  he  has  taken 
great  pains  to  destroy  the  rabbits  which  Mr.  Hayward,  former 
possessor,  had  planted  there,  on  purpose  to  preserve  this  noble 
antiquity.’  (Ibid.  vol.  x.  p.  4.) 

Avebury. 

When  a  fairly-informed  and  observant  traveller,  after  having 
inspected  Stonehenge,  goes  forward  to  Avebury,  he  cannot  fail, 
on  the  first  view,  to  have  his  attention  drawn  to  two  striking 
points  of  resemblance,  and  to  many  more  remarkable  points  of 
contrast  between  the  two  monuments.  He  will  discover  in  both, 
an  avenue,  in  the  one  case  of  earth,  in  the  other  of  stones,  lead¬ 
ing  to  an  earthen  circle,  and  within  that  earthen  enclosure  some 
remains  of  stone  circles  ;  and  he  will  notice  that  in  both  instances 
the  monuments  are  situated  on  land  of  comparatively  small 
elevation  commanded  by  higher  ground  a  short  distance  off. 
But  he  will  be  at  once  impressed,  at  Avebury,  by  the  astonish¬ 
ing  dimensions  of  the  vallum  and  fosse,  which  are  here  deve¬ 
loped  into  a  most  important  and  conspicuous  feature,  and  he  will 
notice  that  the  deep  fosse  is  within  the  vallum,  whereas  at  Stone¬ 
henge  the  shallow  fosse  is  without  the  feeble  vallum.  It  will  occur 
to  him  that  from  every  point  outside  the  Avebury  vallum,  except 
from  the  hill  on  the  left  of  the  avenue,  the  whole  of  the  enclosed 
area,  together  with  the  stones,  is  hid  from  sight.  At  Stonehenge 
the  stone  structure  is  the  solo  object  that  catches  the  eye  from 
every  point.  He  will  see  sarsens  of  enormous  bulk,  untouched 
by  the  tool,  far  exceeding  in  size  and  weight  any  of  those  which 
compose  Stonehenge  ;  and  then,  after  a  while,  he  will  appreciate 
the  magnitude  of  the  entire  monument. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  stones,  of  which  a  small  number  only  exist,  and  very 
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few  are  visible  at  a  glance.  The  area  is  occupied  by  so  many 
hedges  and  trees,  houses  and  walled  enclosures,  that  the  eye  is 
bewildered,  and  a  small  portion  only  of  the  monument  is  seen 
from  any  one  point.  The  monument  has  also  been  so  sadly 
despoiled  of  its  stones  that  unless  we  have  recourse  to  the  plans 
of  Aubrey,  Stukeley,  and  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  the  form  in  which 
the  stones  were  placed  is  not  easy  to  determine.  These  writers 
all  agree  that  a  ring  of  stones  followed  the  course  of  the  fosse, 
and  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  within  the  great  circle 
and  along  a  centre  line,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  there 
were  two  smaller  circles,  each  of  which,  according  to  Stukeley, 
contained  a  concentric  circle  ;  that  in  the  centre  of  the  northern 
circle  there  was  a  ‘  cove,’  whatever  that  may  mean,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  southern  circle  a  pillar.  Not  a  trace  of  these  con¬ 
centric  circles  is  now  perceptible  upon  the  surface  ;  of  their 
former  existence,  therefore,  there  may  be  some  doubt,  for  neither 
is  Aubrey,  nor  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  responsible  for  them,  nor  for 
the  central  pillar.  The  Rector  of  Yatesbury  and  I  procured  a 
number  of  men  who  carefully  probed  the  ground  with  iron  bars 
wherever  Stukeley  had  marked  fallen  stones  in  his  plan,  and 
wherever  sarsen  chippings  might  be  presumed  to  remain  from 
broken  stones,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  buried  stone  of  the 
supposed  northern  inner  circle,  we  met  with  no  indication  of 
them.  R  is  evident  from  Stukeley’s  ground  plan  that  he  has 
made  some  errors  in  the  position  of  the  stones  of  the  northern 
circle,  and  that  Mr.  Crocker  has  done  the  same.  By  these 
errors  the  circle  is  made  to  be  much  larger  than  it  could  by  any 
possibility  have  been,  and  that,  instead  of  it  having  been  smaller 
in  diameter  than  the  southern,  both  have  been  made  by  them  of 
equal  dimensions.  According  to  their  plans  each  of  these  circles 
appear  to  be  410  feet  in  diameter,  whereas  the  northern  is  not 
more  than  270  feet,  and  the  southern  320  feet.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Mr.  Crocker  was  content  to  construct  portions  of 
his  plan  with  Stukeley’s  before  his  eyes,  and  was  not  at  the 
trouble  of  making  a  careful  and  independent  survey  of  the 
entire  monument  for  his  magnanimous  employer.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  Stukeley’s  has  been  drawn  with  compasses,  and  is  not 
reliable.  He  has  marked  stones  at  regular  intervals  throughout, 
and  has  consequently  put  many  of  the  existing  ones  in  their 
wrong  places.  Having  convinced  himself  that  the  Druids 
erected  the  monument, — that  they  were  skilled  mathematicians 
who  had  a  profound  belief  in  the  virtue  of  the  numbers  100,  30, 
and  12, — and  that  by  diligent  study  he  had  mastered  their  pur¬ 
pose, — he  has  made  his  plan  to  accord  with  this  ideal  system.  The 
last  two  numbers  obliged  him  therefore  to  make  the  northern 
and  southern  circles  of  equal  dimensions.  Following  out  this 
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rule  of  interval  lie  has  assigned  exactly  two  hundred  stones  to 
the  Kennet  avenue,  and  the  same  number  to  a  second  avenue, 
which  I  am  certain,  on  reasonable  grounds,  is  the  creation  of 
his  own  fertile  imagination.  I  have  such  a  good  opinion  of  his 
general  accuracy  in  other  cases  that  I  am  disturbed  to  find  him 
giving  wav  so  completely  to  a  pre-conceived  idea,  and  construct¬ 
ing  a  map  to  support  a  baseless  theory.  Antiquaries  of  a  more 
recent  date  have  been  accused  of  attempting  to  establish  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  from  a  mistaken  view  of  monuments,  but  this  is 
very  excusable  compared  with  the  putting  forth  of  inaccurate 
plans  in  order  to  prop  up  ‘  une  idee  fixe.’ 

Aubrey’s  plan  lias  been  drawn  with  greater  attention  to  accu¬ 
racy,  and,  although  he  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  making  the 
northern  circle  too  large,  it  is  preferable  to  Stukeley’s.  It  is 
strange  that  he  should  not  have  noticed  the  concentric  circles, 
and  the  central  pillar  of  the  southern  circle,  if  they  really 
existed  in  his  day,  which  we  must  remember  was  at  least  sixty 
years  before  the  imaginative  Doctor  visited  the  spot;  yet  Stuke¬ 
ley  says  that  these  concentric  circles  were  demolished  only  about 
twelve  years  before  his  first  survey. 

Not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  northern  circle  there  are  two 
large  stones,  standing  about  12  feet  apart,  to  which  Aubrey 
gave  no  distinctive  name,  and  Stukeley  termed  the  ‘Adytum, 
or  Cove  of  the  Temple.’  If  Aubrey’s  sketch  be  correct,  he  saw 
three  stones,  which  lie  represents  as  forming  three  sides  of  a 
square.  ‘  Coves  like  this,’  writes  Stukeley,  ‘  show  the  Druids’ 
aversion  to  idolatry,  expressing  the  reality  of  the  Divine  pre¬ 
sence  there,  and  at  the  same  time  its  invisibility ;  no  doubt  a 
most  antient  and  oriental  custom.’  Of  course,  as  he  had  this 
deep-rooted  prepossession,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  with  another 
of  his  unsupported  statements :  ‘  The  altar  properly  lay  upon 
the  ground  before  this  superb  nich.  That,  no  doubt,  was  carryed 
off  long  ago,  as  not  being  fixt  in  the  earth.’  The  sacrificial 
theory  having  obtained  a  fast  hold  on  his  mind,  Stukeley’s  next 
fancy  was  to  suppose  that  the  vallum  was  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  solemnity  of  the  place,  but  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  a  very  large  number  of  people  to  assist  at  the 
offices  of  religion.  He  ‘  observed,  that  the  earth  that  composes 
the  vallum  was  laid  a  small  distance  from  the  verge  of  the  fosse, 
so  as  to  leave  a  parapet  or  narrow  walk  between.  This  was  as 
the  podium  of  an  amphitheatre  for  the  lower  tier  of  spectators.’ 
He  has  consequently  drawn  it  with  perfect  regularity,  12  feet 
wide  round  the  entire  circumference.  Mr.  Crocker  has  happily 
not  followed  him  in  this.  The  fact  is,  the  supposed  platform  for 
spectators  is  the  continuation  of  the  natural  ground  line,  upon 
which  the  excavated  earth  of  the  fosse  was  heaped,  and  that  in 
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one  or  two  places  only  it  happens  not  to  have  been  quite  covered 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  fosse.  If  you  look  at  the  sections  of  the 
vallum,  both  of  which  have  been  taken  at  a  short  distance  apart 
on  the  south-east  side,  you  will  see  that  a  narrow  platform  is 
shown  in  Section  A,  and  that  no  trace  of  it  exists  in  Section  B. 
I  reject  Stukeley’s  ideas  as  regards  the  altar  and  the  podium. 

I  may  state  here,  that  the  use  of  iron  bars  for  probing  enabled 
us  to  discover  eighteen  stones  buried  beneath  the  turf,  and 
wholly  invisible.  More  than  half  of  this  number  Stukeley 
affirmed,  on  what  he  considered  to  be  good  authority,  had  been 
demolished,  in  1700,  by  Tom  Robinson,  whom  he  designated 
cthe  Herostratus  of  Abury,’  a  man  ‘particularly  eminent  for 
this  kind  of  execution,  in  which  he  glories.’  This  man,  however, 
was  not  half  as  black  as  he  was  painted.  Sixteen  of  the  stones 
thus  discovered  are  in  the  large  circle  near  the  edge  of  the  fosse, 
and  two  are  in  the  northern  circle.  After  having  uncovered  the 
buried  stones  for  the  purpose  of  measurement,  we  covered  and 
turfed  them  over  again,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  obliging  and 
civil  tenants ;  and  drove  strong  wooden  pegs  into  the  ground  to 
mark  the  site  of  each.  In  Crocker’s  plan,  only  eight  pits,  show¬ 
ing  the  sites  of  stones,  are  given,  to  which  number  we  have 
added  twenty-four. 

I  may  also  state,  that  the  area  contains  innumerable  frag¬ 
ments  of  coarse  clay  vessels  of  early  British  or  Celtic  character  ; 
and  that  a  man  occupying  a  house  near  the  southern  circle  in¬ 
formed  us  that  in  1880  he  dug  a  hole  not  far  from  the  centre  of 
this  circle  for  a  flagstaff,  and  found  an  entire  vessel  of  the  same 
kind  of  clay.  For  some  months  the  vessel  lay  where  he  had 
placed  it,  at  the  foot  of  his  garden  wall,  but  we  could  not  find  a 
fragment  of  it,  which  is  not  surprising  seeing  that  the  village 
children  are  ever  playing  in  this  field,  and  constructing  mimic 
Aveburies  with  small  stones  and  brickbats,  near  this  wall.  The 
presence  of  these  potsherds  agrees  with  what  I  observed  within 
the  great  circles  of  the  Morbihan,  Brittany,  and  particularly  in 
the  island  of  El-Lanic,  or  du  Tisserand. 

For  a  reason  which  is  not  apparent,  the  avenue  from  Kennet 
does  not  take  a  direction  towards  the  centre  of  the  monument, 
as  at  Stonehenge,  but  strikes  it  to  the  west  of  a  central  line. 
When  I  had  completed  the  survey  of  the  Circles,  the  weather 
changed  and  continued  stormy  and  wet  for  some  time,  and  I 
was  unable  to  plan  the  avenue,  which  I  greatly  regret,  for  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  think  there  is  any  truth  in  Stukeley’s 
notion,  that  it  commenced  on  Overton  Hill,  at  a  monument,  of 
which  not  a  vestige  remains.  Stukeley  was  so  imbued  with  his 
great  snake  theory  that  he  claimed  the  entire  credit  of  having  dis¬ 
covered  the  head  and  neck  of  the  animal.  That  there  was  upon 
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Overton  Hill  a  circular  work,  and  that  a  double  line  of  stones 
was  connected  with  it,  and  descended  the  slope  towards  Rennet, 
I  do  not  doubt ;  but  did  this  avenue  continue  in  an  unbroken 
sweep  to  Avebury?  Stukeley  affirms  that  it  did  ;  but  let  us  hear 
what  he  says  of  Aubrey.  1  He  (Aubrey)  speaks  of  the  avenue 
coming  up  to  Hackpen,  as  likewise  of  our  before- described 
avenue  from  Avebury  to  West  Rennet,  set  with  large  stones. 
One  side  is  very  nearly  intire  ;  the  other  side  wants  a  great 
many.  He  did  not  see  that  ’tis  but  one  avenue  from  Avebury 
to  Overton  Hill,  having  no  apprehension  of  the  double  curve  it 
makes.’  Aubrey’s  idea  was,  that  the  two  avenues  formed  a 
right  angle  at  Rennet,  which  Stukeley  would  not  allow.  A  few 
stones  of  the  Overton  Hill  avenue  are  yet  visible,  half  buried  in 
a  hedge,  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  up  the  hill,  and,  sup¬ 
posing  them  to  occupy  their  original  places,  they  appeared  to  me 
to  follow  a  line  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  those  of  the  Rennet 
avenue  ;  but  as  I  took  no  compass-bearings  and  measurements 
I  am  not  able  to  speak  positively  about  them.  Aubrey  was  so 
far  from  seeing  the  connection  between  the  two  avenues  that 
he  remarks,  1  perhaps  at  this  angular  turning  might  be  the  celle 
or  convent  of  the  priests  belonging  to  their  temple  ....  and 
their  habitations  might  happily  be  the  occasion  of  the  rise  of  this 
village,  Rynet.’ 

What  is  the  evidence  for  Stukeley’s  tail  of  the  snake,  i.e.,  his 
Beckhampton  avenue  ?  Aubrey  saw  no  such  thing,  nor  has 
any  one  else.  Twining,  a  contemporary  of  Stukeley,  drew  a 
most  absurd  plan  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  gave  the  monu¬ 
ment  the  name  1  Cunetium.’  He  certainly  shows  two  sets  of 
stone  rows  attached  to  the  circle,  but  one  is  clearly  pure  fancy. 
It  is  possible  that  his  plan  may  have  suggested  the  serpent  form 
to  Stukeley,  Avho  easily  fitted  a  head  and  neck  to  the  body  of 
his  imaginary  hieroglyphic  snake,  and  was  bound  to  provide  a 
tail.  This  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  do,  because  of  the  presence 
in  the  direction  of  Beckhampton  of  two  great  stones  bearing  the 
name  of  ‘  Long-stone  Cove.’  After  the  same  manner  a  more 
modern  writer,  a  firm  believer  in  the  serpent  theory,  found  no 
difficulty  in  uniting  together  several  independent  avenues,  and 
forming  a  gigantic  snake  at  Carnac  in  Brittany,  by  the  aid  of 
some  monoliths  which  happen  to  intervene.  The  late  Mr. 
Rickman  remarked  of  Stukeley  that  his  ‘  imagination  too  often 
surpassed  even  his  zeal  in  antiquarian  research,’  and  that  £  his 
plan  of  Avebury  itself  does  not  violate  the  truth  otherwise  than 
exhibiting  many  more  stones  than  existed  in  his  time  ’  (Archaeo- 
logia,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  40).  I  feel  constrained  to  say  that  by  giving 
way  to  his  imagination,  he  has  added  an  appendage  to  the  monu¬ 
ment  which  cannot  have  had  any  existence.  Not  only  was  there 
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no  such  avenue  in  his  day,  but  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  for 
believing  that  no  continuous  lines  of  great  stones  could  have 
been  reared  in  that  direction,  and  in  the  regular  order  as  to 
interval,  which  he  supposed.  Immediately  after  emerging  from 
the  circle  westwards  you  arrive  at  the  small  river  Ivennet,  at 
this  place  streaming  through  land  which,  in  spite  of  artificial 
drainage,  is  boggy,  soft,  and  liable  to  be  flooded.  Across  this 
treacherous  ground  a  narrow  causeway  or  footpath,  raised  several 
feet  in  height,  built  with  stone,  has  been  constructed  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  farmers  and  labourers  residing  beyond. 
At  the  period  when  the  monument  was  erected,  this  river  was 
no  doubt  wider,  and  the  land  more  boggy,  and  liable  to  more 
enduring  floods  than  now  ;  yet  we  are  told  to  overlook  these 
physical  obstacles,  and  believe  that  the  prehistoric  adorers  of  a 
serpent  were  confident  of  their  god’s  power  to  preserve  this 
portion  of  his  tail  above  flood  and  mud,  which  no  other  power 
could  do. 

What  also  is  the  i  Longstone  Cove,’  also  called  ‘  the  Devil’s 
Coits  ’  ?  Stukeley  says  this  cove  is  ‘  composed  of  three  stones 
like  that  most  magnificent  one  we  described  in  the  centre  of  the 
northern  temple  at  Abury.  They  are  set  upon  the  arc  of  a  circle 
regarding  each  other,  with  an  obtuse  angle,’  and  are  placed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  avenue,  one  of  the  stones  of  that  side 
making  the  back  of  the  cove.  He  made  the  same  remark  re¬ 
specting  the  cove  at  Avebury,  viz.,  that  the  stones  were  placed 
‘  with  an  obtuse  angle  towards  each  other,  upon  the  arc  of  a 
circle,’  which  in  reality  they  are  not.  Twining  saw  two  stones 
only  in  1723,  therefore  Stukeley  saw  no  more;  and  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  third  stone  must  be  derived  from  Aubrey,  whose 
sketch  given  in  his  ‘  Monumenta  Britannica  ’  shows  how  un¬ 
faithful  his  drawings  are  as  to  the  form  and  position  of  the 
stones.  It  is  altogether  an  assumption  on  Stukeley ’s  part  that 
one  of  the  stones  of  the  cove  was  one  of  the  supposed  avenue, 
because  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  this  avenue 
took  a  graceful  sweep  this  way.  The  fact  is  he  appears  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  position  of  these  stones  to  make  the 
tail  of  his  snake  pursue  that  direction.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
these  stones  are  the  remains  of  a  large  circle — a  monument 
entirely  distinct  from  Avebury.  At  Winterbourne  Monkton, 
not  far  off,  there  is  another  circle,  consisting  of  two  concentric 
rings,  so  that  in  all  probability  there  were  four  or  five  circular 
monuments  in  this  district. 

If,  then,  we  gather  up  all  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  inaccuracies  of  Stukeley’s  plans,  the 
bias  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  extreme  improbability  of  Avebury 
having  had  such  an  appendage  as  this,  which  could  not  have 
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been  used  for  processions  because  of  the  river  and  the  swamp 
traversing  it,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  but  for  the 
snake-dream  of  the  fanciful  doctor,  a  tail  composed  of  two 
hundred  stones,  neither  more  nor  less,  would  not  have  been 
manufactured.  We  know  that  sarsen  stones  abound  in  all 
directions  round  Avebury,  and  Stukeley  was  no  doubt  correctly 
informed  that  Farmer  Griffin,  Richard  Fowler,  ‘  the  destroyer,’ 
and  others,  broke  up  such  stones  for  building  purposes.  This 
information  circumstantially  repeated,  worked  up,  and  projected 
upon  paper,  and  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  classics  and 
history,  is  so  far  from  being  convincing  that  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  declining  to  believe  in  the  former  existence  of  this  avenue. 

I  may  be  regarded  as  a  stony-hearted  sceptic,  but  I  like  to 
look  at  these  monuments  with  my  own  eyes,  and  not  to  wander 
with  others  along  unsafe  paths,  or  to  give  in  my  adhesion  to 
unsubstantial  theories ;  and  there  has  never  been  one  which  has 
gained  so  many  advocates,  with  less  evidence  in  its  favour,  than 
that  of  Stukeley’s  snake  temple. 

We  must  not  forget,  too,  that  his  ‘  crackt  imagination  ’  con¬ 
cerning  this  subject  led  him  to  discover  the  design  of  the  circle 
and  serpent  in  other  British  monuments,  as  at  Shap,  in  West¬ 
moreland,  and  at  Classernis,  in  the  Island  of  Lewis,  which  no 
imagination  but  one  as  disturbed  as  his  could  possibly  do. 
After  having  heard  Dr.  Shaw,  President  of  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford,  discourse  upon  ‘  the  famous  petrifyed  city  in  Africa, 
called  Ras-sem,’ at  the  Royal  Society  in  1743,  and  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  his  Travels,  Stukeley  sent  him  a  long  letter  to 
show  that  1  ’tis  an  antient  patriarchal  temple  made  of  stones  set 
in  the  ground,  and  of  the  serpentine  form,  as  that  of  Abury. 
Ras-sem  in  Arabic  is  the  serpent’s  head,  as  Hakpen  at  Abury.’ 
(Brazen-nose  Diary,  vol.  vi.  p.  70.)  It  is  very  evident  that  he 
had  serpent  on  the  brain. 

Whether  1  shall  be  as  successful  in  making  converts  to  my 
views  relating  to  the  construction  of  prehistoric  monuments,  and 
to  those  on  which  I  have  discoursed  this  evening  in  particular, 
is  more  than  I  can  tell,  whatever  my  hopes  and  wishes  may  be  ; 
and  sure  I  am  that  if  the  celebrated  doctor,  who  was  one  of  the 
revivers  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1717,  and  for  nine 
years  and  upwards  occupied  the  chair  which  is  now  so  worthily 
filled  by  our  learned  Secretary,  were  present  amongst  us  now, 
he  would  pity  my  ignorance  and  defend  his  own  with  as  much 
pertinacity  as  he  evinced  at  the  Royal  Society  when  supporting 
his  views  upon  earthquakes  and  corals.  According  to  him  the 
trembling  of  the  earth  was  nothing  more  than  ‘  a  superficial 
electric  vibration  and  stroke,’  that  ‘  the  fireing  of  vulcanos, 
commonly  fancied  to  be  the  cause,  is  but  the  consequence, 
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which  lights  the  combustibles  of  the  mountains,’  that  ‘  the 
crackling  of  wainscot  and  the  like  for  some  days  before  the 
earthquake  plainly  shows  that  the  earth  is  then  in  a  state  of 
electricity,  ready  for  the  shock;’  and  this  opinion  he  maintained 
against  all  comers. 

Corals  he  considei’ed  to  be  vegetables,  and  as  there  were  some 
who  took  a  more  rational  view,  he  observed,  1 1,  for  my  part, 
have  now  left  off  wondering  at  anything,  when  mankind  can 
devour  and  digest  an  hypothesis  so  egregiously  absurd  as  to 
think  so  weak  an  animal  as  a  polypus  can  work  such  stony  trees 
as  corals.  They  may  sooner  persuade  me  that  the  magpyes  in 
concert  work  the  oak  trees  in  a  forest.’  (Brazen-nose  Diary, 
vol.  xv.  p.  34.)  And  when  a  piece  of  coral  was  exhibited  to  the 
Society,  and  the  polypi  were  shown  to  him  1  nidulating  each  in 
its  own  cavity  or  habitation,’  his  observation  was  that  his  oppo¬ 
nents  did  not  discern  ‘  where  the  beauty  of  the  forming  hand  of 
Providence  lyes,  who  has  given  these  florescent  cavitys  in  the 
coralline  bodys,  which  are  truly  lapidescent  vegetables,  on  pur¬ 
pose  for  these  animalcules  to  inhabit.’  (Ibid.  vol.  xv.  p.  46). 
There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  he  would  place  me  among  the 
number  of  those  imbeciles  at  whose  incapacities  he  had  long 
ceased  to  wonder ;  or  couple  me  with  the  Bath  architect  for 
presuming  to  knock  his  favourite  serpent  on  the  head  and  cut 
off  his  tail.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  June  8th,  1882. 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 

to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  W.  C.  Borlase,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.P.,  Y.P.S.A. : — Stonehenge,  a  Temple 
restor’d  to  the  British  Druids.  Abury,  a  Temple  of  the  British  Druids, 
with  some  others,  described.  By  William  Stukeley,  M.D.  [Bound  together 
in  one  volume.]  Folio.  London,  1740— - 3. 

From  the  Royal  Society  Proceedings.  Vol.  xxxiii.  No.  219.  8vo.  London 
1882. 

From  the  East  India  Association  Journal.  No.  2.  Volume  xiv.  8vo. 
London,  1882. 

From  the  Authoress  : — A  Description  of  the  Monument  and  Effigies  in  Porlock 
Church,  Somerset.  By  Maria  Halliday.  8vo.  Torquay,  1S82. 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  : — The  Journal.  Vol.  xxv.  Ap¬ 
pendix,  and  vol.  xxvi.  No.  115.  8vo.  London,  1882. 
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From  the  American  Philosophical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  xix.  No.  109. 
Svo.  Philadelphia,  1882. 

Prom  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society  : — Transactions  for 
1880 — 81.  Vol.  y.  Part  2.  [Completing  vol.  v.]  Svo.  Bristol,  1881. 


Prom  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  iv.  No.  6.  June. 
Svo.  London,  1882. 

Prom  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq.  : — The  Western  Antiquary  ;  or  Devon 
&  Cornwall  Note  Book.  Part  i.  May.  4to.  Plymouth,  1882. 

Prom  the  Author  : — On  the  Measurements  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  the  Antonine 
Itinerary,  applied  to  the  Southern  Counties  of  England.  By  H.  P.  Napper. 
[Reprinted  from  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  vol.  xxxii.]  Svo. 
Lewes,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — Notes  on  Leicestershire  MSS.  in  the  Public  Record  Office 
and  our  National  Libraries.  By  Rev.  W.  G.  Dimock  Fletcher,  M.A.  [For 
Private  Circulation.]  8vo.  Leicester,  1882. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq..  P.S.A.  : — 

1.  Quelques  Jours  d’un  Jeune  Anglais  en  Normandie  au  mois  de  Juin  1869. 
Par  E.  B.  traduit  de  l’Anglais  par  L’Abbe  Malais.  Svo.  Dieppe,  1875. 

2.  Memorials  of  Saint  Guthlac  of  Crowland.  Collected  from  the  original 
manuscripts,  and  edited  by  Walter  De  Gray  Birch,  P.R.S.L.  8vo.  Wis¬ 
bech,  1881. 


Prom  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  : — 

1.  Aarb^ger  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndighed  og  Historie.  1880.  Andet  Hefte. 
1881  (i.-iii.)  Svo.  Copenhagen,  1880 — 1. 

2.  Tillffig  til  Aarb^ger.  Aargang  1879,  1880.  Svo.  Copenhagen,  1880— 1. 

3.  Memoires.  Nouvelle  Serie.  1880.  8vo.  Copenhagen. 

Prom  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  and  Woods  The  Hamilton  Palace  Collection. 
[Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  whole  Collection.]  Svo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The 
Journal.  Vol.  xi.  No.  4.  [Completing  the  vol.]  8vo.  London,  1882. 

Prom  the  Editor,  W.  Harry  Rylands,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Ars  Moriendi  (Editio 
princeps,  circa  1450).  A  Reproduction  of  the  Copy  in  the  British  Museum. 
With  an  Introduction  by  George  Bullen,  Esq.,  P.S.A.  [Holbein  Society.] 
Folio.  London,  1881. 


Prom  the  Editor,  Walter  C.  Metcalfe,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Visitation  of  Berk¬ 
shire,  1664 — 6.  By  Elias  Ashmole,  Windsor  Herald,  for  Sir  Edward 

Bysshe,  Clarenceux.  8vo.  Exeter,  1882. 


Votes  of  Special  Thanks  were  awarded  to  W.  C.  Borlase,  Esq., 
M.P.,  V.P.,  and  to  W.  Harry  Rylands,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  for  their 
Donations  to  the  Library. 


The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pollexfen  was  admitted  Fellow. 


Augustus  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  exhibited  and 
presented  a  Collection  of  Topographical  Drawings,  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  dated  British 
Museum,  June  7,  1882  : — 

u  My  dear  Mr.  Secretary, — I  have  recently  obtained  some 
drawings  by  our  very  distinguished  Fellow,  and  at  one  time 
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Director,  Samuel  Lysons,  made,  many  of  them,  for  his  great 
work,  the  Reliquiae,  Antiquities  of  Gloucestershire,  &c.  I  have 
selected  from  them  about  160,  which  illustrate  British  Topo¬ 
graphy  and  Architecture,  which  the  Society  may  be  glad  to 
possess  as  memorials  of  so  distinguished  an  archaeologist. 

Yours  truly, 

Augustus  W.  Franks.” 


The  Ballot  opened  at  8'45  p.m.,  and  closed  at  9-30  p.m.,  when 
the  following  Candidates  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected. 
Albert  Hartshorne. 

Rev.  Joseph  Frederic  Wickenden. 


Thursday,  June  15th,  1882. 

The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  :  — 

From  the  Committee  Report  on  the  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow.  1881.  8vo. 
Glasgow,  1882. 

From  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth,  M.A.,  Loc.  Sec.  S.A.,  Somersetshire  : — Proceedings 
of  the  Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club.  Vol.  y.  No.  1. 
8vo.  Bath,  1882. 

From  the  Essex  Archeological  Society  : — Transactions.  Vol.  ii.,  Part  iii.  New 
Series.  8vo.  Colchester,  1882. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Collections.  Vol.  vii.  Fifth  Series. 
8vo.  Boston,  1882. 

From  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  : — The  Magazine. 
No.  lix.  Vol.  xx.  8vo.  Devizes,  1882. 

Albert  Hartshorne,  Esq.,  and  S.  T.  Rigge,  Esq.,  were  ad¬ 
mitted  Fellows. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  President,  laid  before  the  Meeting 
a  statement  of  the  amendments  which  had  been  introduced 
(many  of  them  by  himself)  into  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Union 
of  Benefices  Bill,  in  order  to  lessen  the  danger  of  a  further  and 
wanton  destruction  of  the  churches  of  the  city  of  London. 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  V.P.,  moved,  and  H.  S.  Milman, 
Esq.,  Director,  seconded,  a  Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  President  for 
the  wholesome  vigilance  he  had  shown  in  this  matter,  at  the 
instance  and  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 
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Charles  Baker,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Parish  Bell  from 
South  Wales,  which  he  described  as  follows : — 


u  This  bell  was  formerly  used  by  the  town  crier  at  Crick  - 
liowell,  in  Breconshire,  but  becoming  cracked  it  seems  to  have 
found  its  way  into  the  stock  of  a  semi-marinestore  dealer  in  the 
town,  from  whom  I  obtained  it  in  the  spring  of  1881,  and  on 
pointing  out  to  him  the  inscription  on  the  bell—  1  Memento  mori  ’ 
— with  the  remark  that  it  appeared  to  have  more  to  do  with  the 
dead  than  with  the  living,  he  replied  that  it  used  to  be  carried 
in  front  of  funerals,  and  on  making  inquiries  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  I  learnt  that  in  former  times  it  was  the  practice  to  carry 
a  bell  about  half-a-mile  in  advance  of  the  funeral  procession  so 
as  to  clear  the  way.  This  practice  doubtless  had  its  origin  in  the 
narrowness  of  the  roads  and  lanes  of  the  district,  where  it  is 
often  impossible  for  anything  to  pass  a  cart  or  other  vehicle. 

Dimensions. — Extreme  height,  1 1  inches  ;  width,  5  inches. 

On  making  inquiries  I  found  that  another  bell  of  this  kind 
was  preserved  at  the  church  of  Llanvihangel  Cwm  Du  (St.  Michael 
Cwm  Dii),  which  is  about  four  miles  from  Crickhowell.  The  bell 
is  of  exactly  the  same  type  as  the  Crickhowell  bell  ;  it  is  about 
half  as  large  again,  has  the  same  inscription  in  letters  of  the 
same  character,  and  with  the  date  1640  upon  it.  This  bell  is 
perfect  except  that  the  handle  has  been  broken  off  about  half-way 
down ;  a  hole  has  been  made  through  it,  and  a  handle  with  a 
bow  fixed  to  it  so  that  it  can  be  carried  and  rung  with  ease.  It 
was  found  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  church  chest  with 
various  books  and  papers  by  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hughes.  I  received  the  same  account  of  its  use  in  the  village 
as  was  given  me  as  to  the  Crickhowell  bell.” 


H.  M.  Westropp,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  small  bronze  archaic 
figure  of  Apollo,  which  lie  accompanied  with  the  following 
remarks : — 

“  The  small  bronze  statuette,  which  I  lay  before  the  Society, 
was  purchased  by  me  lately  at  Rome.  It  is  an  object  of  some 
interest,  as  it  represents  one  of  the  early  phases  of  the  art  of 
sculpture  in  Greece.  At  a  period  when  the  art  still  retained  its 
hard  and  archaic  features,  several  representations  of  Apollo  par¬ 
taking  of  this  rigid  style  have  been  executed  in  marble.  The 
first  and  most  important  example  is  the  Apollo  of  Tenea,  now 
in  the  Glyptotliek  at  Munich.  It  exhibits  a  very  slender  form, 
with  the  arms  attached  to  the  sides,  and  the  fists  closely  fixed  to 
the  thighs.  The  limbs  although  severe  and  rigid  are  yet  handled 
with  deep  understanding  and  great  justness ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  same  mask-like  smiling  lack  of  expression  in  the 
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countenance,  and  the  same  awkwardness  in  allowing  the  soles  of 
both  advancing  feet  to  rest  on  the  ground.  An  almost  similar 
statue  has  been  discovered  at  Athens.  It  exhibits  exactly  the 
same  pose  as  the  Apollo  of  Tenea,  while  it  is  characterised  by 
extreme  anatomical  ignorance,  but  still  exhibits  peculiarities 
which  are  traceable  throughout  the  whole  course  of  early  Greek 
art :  these  are  the  narrowness  of  the  hips,  the  broad  chest,  a  pecu¬ 
liar  physiognomy  arising  from  a  cat-like  arrangement  of  the  eyes, 
and  a  great  breadth  of  the  lower  lip.  As  Professor  Westmacott 
remarks,  1  it  illustrates  the  distinctness  of  character  of  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  Greek  sculpture  from  that  of  any  other  people.’  Two 
other  statues  found  at  Actium,  in  Epirus,  and  now  in  the  Louvre, 
present  the  very  same  pose,  on  the  same  rigid  archaic  style,  with 
the  arms  attached  to  the  sides.  Unfortunately  the  heads  are 
gone.  The  bronze  statuette  which  I  exhibit  presents  a  marked 
similarity  to  these  marble  statues.  It  has  the  same  slender  form, 
the  arms  attached  to  the  sides  with  the  fists  closely  fixed  to  the 
thighs,  the  same  expression  of  countenance,  the  same  treatment 
of  the  hair,  while  the  muscles  are  defined  by  being  incised  on 
the  legs  and  back. 

The  date  of  these  statues  would  appear  to  be  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  when  the  art  had  not  yet  emanci¬ 
pated  itself  from  the  trammels  of  the  archaic  style,  nor  had 
attained  to  a  knowledge  of  modelling  the  human  figure  from 
Nature,  nor  of  giving  an  appearance  of  life  and  motion.  The 
small  bronze  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  similar  period. 
According  to  Signor  Castellani,  to  whom  I  showed  the  bronze,  it 
is  Italo-Greek.  In  Signor  Castellani’s  collection  is  an  Etruscan 
bronze  figure,  about  9  inches  high,  in  the  same  pose  as  the 
marble  statues  just  mentioned,  found  in  Greece. 

The  hard  and  rigid  style  which  appears  in  these  early  statues 
of  Apollo  has  been  put  forward  by  some  as  a  proof  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  origin  of  Greek  sculpture,  a  theory  which  I  must  most 
strongly  protest  against.  There  is  every  reason  to  compel  a 
belief  that  the  art  of  sculpture  in  Greece  was  worked  out  inde¬ 
pendently,  and  unconnected  with  other  nations.  It  was  as  purely 
indigenous  as  the  literature  of  Greece,  which,  as  Colonel  Mure 
says,  4  was  in  all  its  branches  a  plant  of  indigenous  growth,  in¬ 
debted  to  no  foreign  aid  for  its  nurture  and  improvement.’  The 
apparent  similarity  between  the  early  statues  of  Greece  and  those 
of  Egypt  is  merely  the  result  of  the  natural  imperfection  of 
early  art.  The  early  attempts  of  children  and  savages  all  bear 
resemblance  to  one  another.  The  rude  idols  discovered  by  Mr. 
Squeer  at  Nicaragua,  where  no  Egyptian  influence  could  have 
ever  appeared,  exhibit  the  same  peculiarity  of  the  arms  being 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  body.  For  further  arguments  on 
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this  subject  I  must  refer  to  my  lectures  on  Greek  sculpture  just 
published.” 


George  Payne,  Esq.,  Jun.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Kent, 
communicated  the  following  Notes  on  recent  Archaeological  Dis¬ 
coveries  in  that  county. 

u  A  nglo-Saxon  Remains  from  Sittingbourne. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  the  discovery  of  two  Anglo- 
Saxon  graves,  in  March  last,  near  Chalkwell  next  Sitting-bourne. 
The  site  of  the  interments  is  about  150  yards  south-west  of  the 
high  road  to  London,  and  120  yards  south-west  from  the  spot 
where  two  Roman  graves  were  met  with  in  December,  1879, 
the  particulars  of  which  were  laid  before  the  Society  a  few  days 
after.  The  first  grave  contained  a  pair  of  dark  amber-coloured 
glass  drinking- vessels,  of  the  tumbler  type,  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  skull.  They  are  fluted  vertically  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
measure  3f  inches  in  height,  2f  inches  in  diameter,  their 
mouths  being  inches  in  diameter.  Near  them  was  the  bronze 
handle  of  a  situla.  With  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the 
skull,  the  skeleton  had  entirely  decayed.  The  second  grave 
yielded  the  half  of  a  bronze  girdle-clasp,  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  C.  A  bar  is  attached  to  the  scrolled  ends  of  the  0,  upon 
which  are  two  projecting  pieces,  pierced,  to  admit  of  a  pin  being 
passed  through  them,  by  which  means  the  girdle  was  probably 
fastened  to  the  clasp. 


Remains  of  a  Roman  Building  discovered  near  Rower  Halstow , 

Kent 

During  the  winter  of  1880,  in  exploring  the  fields  between 
Newington  and  Lower  Halstow,  I  noticed  in  a  field  known  as 
the  1  earth-pit  ’  a  quantity  of  broken  Roman  tiles  and  mortar- 
rubbish  scattered  over  its  surface.  Suspecting  the  presence  of 
masonry  underneath,  I  warned  the  brick-earth  diggers  when 
they  reached  the  spot  to  take  more  than  ordinary  care,  and  to 
communicate  with  me  at  once  if  anything  was  discovered.  No 
satisfactory  information  was  received  until  January  13th,  1882, 
when  a  portion  of  the  floor  of  a  room  was  discovered  ;  the  tesserae, 
which  were  of  hard  white  chalk  and  sandstone,  together  with 
their  concrete  bedding,  had  been  torn  up  by  the  plough  so 
effectually  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  floor  remained  un¬ 
disturbed.  On  clearing  the  debris  from  the  site  we  found 
about  two  gallons  of  tesserae,  a  spindle-whorl  of  bone,  a  portion 
of  the  handle  of  a  glass  jug,  a  bronze  coin  of  Vespasian,  and  a 
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fragment  of  plaster,  painted  in  red  and  white  stripes.  Near  by, 
several  roofing  and  channel  tiles  were  met  with.  About  50 
yards  to  the  south  a  well  was  discovered,  filled  up  with  Roman 
materials,  amongst  which  we  found  a  bronze  hair-pin,  3f  inches 
long,  and  a  bronze  finger-ring.  Excavations  having  ceased  for 
the  season,  no  further  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  nature  of 
the  remains  of  which  we  have  spoken  until  next  winter,  when 
I  expect  to  be  enabled  to  furnish  some  important  particulars 
concerning  the  lands  near  Newington. 


Sepulchral  Cists  discovered  in  Gorsley  Wood,  near  Bridge ,  Kent. 

In  February,  1882,  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Vine,  vicar  of  Patrix- 
bourne,  near  Canterbury,  by  permission  of  the  late  Marquess 
Conyngham,  opened  three  tumuli  in  Gorsley  Wood,  on  his 
lordship’s  property.  The  accompanying  plan  was  prepared  for 
me  by  Mr.  G.  Gates  Warren,  who  visited  the  site  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  with  me  on  25th  May.  I  learn  from  Mr.  Vine  that  the 
circumferences  of  the  tumuli  touched  each  other,  and  that  they 
were  progressive  in  height.  Trenches  were  cut  through  them 
with  the  following  results The  mound  first  opened  covered 
a  cist  (C),  which  was  built  of  five  large  blocks  of  sandstone, 
with  a  sixth  for  a  covering.  The  upright  stones,  forming  the 
sides,  are  joggled  together,  the  joggles  being  3  inches  by  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  The  cist  contained  charred  ashes  and  small 
iron  nails.  Upon  the  cap-stone  of  this  cist  a  portion  of  a  human 
skull  was  found.  The  second  mound  covered  a  similar  but 
smaller  cist  (B).  It  contained  two  small  pieces  of  charred  bone, 
and  fragments  of  very  thin  white  opaque  glass.  The  third 
tumulus  enclosed  a  cist  (A),  smaller  and  more  neatly  made 
than  either  of  the  others.  The  contents  consisted  of  a  portion 
of  a  skull  and  several  partially-burnt  human  bones,  together 
with  a  fragment  of  some  bronze  ornament,  a  glass  hair-pin,  and 
a  few  pieces  of  glass  precisely  the  same  as  those  found  in  Cist  B. 
During  the  digging  of  the  trenches,  several  broken  Roman  tiles 
were  met  with,  also  fragments  of  pottery,  and  part  of  a  small 
vase  of  1  Castor  ’  ware.  There  was  evidence  of  cremation  having 
taken  place  on  the  south-west  side  of  Cist  C,  the  earth  being 
very  much  burnt.  Mr.  Vine  supposes  these  interesting  dis¬ 
coveries  to  be  Celtic  ;  but  from  the  careful  manner  in  which  the 
cists  are  constructed,  and  the  nature  of  the  remains  found  in 
and  around  them,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  Romano-British, 
erected  probably  very  soon  after  the  coming  of  the  Romans. 
Appended  are  the  dimensions  of  the  cists : 
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Cist  A. 

Width  (inside),  2  ft.  3j  in. 
Length  (do.)  3  ft.  £  in. 

Depth  (do.)  2  ft.  11  in. 

Average  thickness  of  stones, 

Cist  B. 

Width  (inside),  2  ft.  85  in. 
Length  (do.)  3  ft.  11^  in. 

Depth  (do.)  2  ft.  5-k  in. 

Average  thickness  of  stones, 
Cist  C. 

Width  (inside),  2  ft.  6  in. 
Length  (do.)  4  ft. 

Depth  (do.)  2  ft.  8f  in. 

Average  thickness  of  stones, 


I  Size  of  cover  stone, 
i  3  ft.  9  in.  by  3  ft.  8  in. 
7  in.  I 


Size  of  cover  stone 
(originally), 

4  ft.  2  in.  by  5  ft.  2-^in. 


Size  of  cover  stone, 

3  ft.  1  in.  by  3  ft.  10^  in 


7  in. 


7  in. 


Distance  of  Cist  A  to  B,  23  ft.  8  in. 
,,  ,,  B  to  C,  24  ft.  5  in. 


For  the  Communication  next  following  the  Society  is  indebted 
to  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  E.  A.  Bond,  Esq.,  F.S.  A.,  LL.D., 
Principal  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  It  consists  of  an 
abstract,  in  French — prepared  for  a  foreign  publication — of  a 
Paper  read  at  the  Sorbonne,  at  a  Meeting  of  the  French  learned 
Societies  of  the  Provinces,  by  the  Pere  Camille  cle  la  Croix, 
Conservateur  du  Musee  des  Antiquaires  de  l’Ouest,  who  had 
conducted  some  very  remarkable  Excavations  at  Sanxay,  near 
Poitiers,  which  it  was  the  object  of  that  Paper  to  describe.  The 
Pere  de  la  Croix  had  sent  the  following  Abstract  of  his  Memoir 
to  the  Principal  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  with  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  wish  that  it  might  be  brought  under  the  notice  of 
archeologists. 

u  Notes  envoy  des  a  l’une  des  Revues  de  Paris,  a  la  suite  des 
Reunions  des  Societes  Savantes  de  Province  tenues  a  la  Sor¬ 
bonne,  en  Avril,  1882,  et  a  la  demande  d’un  redacteur. 

Le  Pere  Camille  de  la  Croix,  inventeur  de  1’ Hypogee-Mar- 
tyrium  de  Poitiers,*  et  d’un  grand  nombre  de  substructions 
liomano-Gauloises  dans  le  Poitou  a  fait  part  a  la  Sorbonne 
dans  la  Seance  du  13  dernier  en  presence  des  delegues  des 
Societes  Savantes  de  province,  des  resultats  que  lui  ont  donne, 
jusqu’a  ce  jour,  les  immenses  fouilles  qu’il  poursuit,  avec  15 
terrassiers,  depuis  14  mois,  a  30  kilometres  de  Poitiers  et  a 

*  Un  ouvrage  ayant  pour  titre  Monographie  cle  PHypogee-Martyrium  cle 
Poitiers  par  le  P.  Camille  cle  la  Croix,  est  en  ce  moment  sous  presse.  II  formera 
deux  volumes  format  Colombier,  Pun  de  texte  (200  pages)  Pautre  cle  27  planches. 
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1200  metres  d’un  village  appele  Sanxay,  dans  le  canton  de 
Lusignan. 

Ces  resultats  nous  paraissent  d’un  si  grand  interet  pour 
1’histoire,  la  science,  et  les  arts,  que  nous  allons  essayer  de  les 
decrire.  Disons  aussi  que  les  plans  dresses  avec  le  plus  grand 
soin  par  cet  heureux  archeologue,  a  l’echelle  de  cinq  millimetres 
par  metres,  sur  un  papier  de  4  metres  40  centimetres  carres, 
dtaient  exposes  dans  la  salle. 

Les  terrains,  qui  recelaient  de  nombreuses  substructions  Ro- 
mano-Gauloises,  sont  bordds  aux  deux  tiers  par  la  riviere  (la 
Yonne)  et  delimites  par  des  collines  dont  les  hauteurs  varient  de 
14  a  16  metres.  Depuis  plusieurs  siecles  jusqu’au  commence¬ 
ment  des  fouilles,  des  cultures  diverses  les  recouvraient  entitle¬ 
ment,  et  auparavant  ils  etaient  boises. 

L’ensemble  des  constructions  Romaines  se  composait  de 
plusieurs  edifices  distincts  :  d’un  Temple ,  (T Ho  teller ies,  d’un 
Balndaire ,  d’une  Dependance  du  Balndaire,  d’un  Theatre,  et  de 
six  habitations  isolees. 

Le  Temple,  plus  grand  qu’aucun  de  ceux  que  l’on  a  rencontrd 
jusqu’ici  dans  les  Gaules,  est  egalement  d’une  forme  toute 
particuliere.  II  couvre  une  superficie  de  pres  d’un  hectare  et 
se  compose  de  quatre  portiques  qui,  se  rejoignant  a  angles- 
droits,  laissent  entre  eux  un  espace  fort  vaste  au  centre  duquel 
se  voit  un  octogone  fianque  de  quatre  vestibules  en  forme  de 
croix.  Les  portiques  est  et  ouest  ont  76  metres  de  longueur, 
et  ceux  sud  et  nord  en  ont  84 ;  le  portique  est  a  7  metres  de 
largeur,  est  ferme  a  ses  extremites,  decore  par  trois  rangs  de  22 
colonnes  chacun,  dont  il  ne  reste  que  les  bases  ;  ses  deux  murs  les 
plus  longs  sont  pleins  ;  l’un  regarde  l’octogone  et  ses  vestibules 
et  l’autre  sert  de  facade  a  l’edifice ;  sur  ce  dernier  viennent 
aboutir  trois  escaliers  :  deux  aux  extremity  donnent  acces  aux 
portiques  lateraux,  et  le  troisieme,  qui  n’a  pas  moins  de  7mi  49c 
de  largeur,  place  dans  l’axe,  amenait  sous  le  portique  aux  66 
colonnes.  Ces  escaliers  faisaient  sail  lie  et  etaient  ornes  de 
colonnes  que  surmontaient  des  frises,  des  entablements,  et  des 
frontons.  Pour  completer  la  decoration  architecturale  de  cette 
fa9ade  l’architecte  avait  place  entre  le  grand  escalier  et  chacun 
des  petits,  9  grosses  colonnes  cannelees  surmontees  egalement 
de  frise,  d’entablement  et  de  fronton.  Les  portiques  lateraux 
nord  et  sud  ainsi  que  eelui  ouest,  parallele  a  la  facade,  avaient 
9m  79c  de  largeur;  leurs  murs  exterieurs  etaient  pleins,  et  ceux 
tournes  vers  1’octogone  centrale  et  ses  vestibules  supportaient 
des  colonnes  libres.  L’octogone  du  centre,  perce  de  deux 
grandes  ouvertures  se  faisant  face,  devait  etre  surmonte  d’une 
coupole,  si  l’on  en  juge  par  l’epaisseur  de  ses  murs  qui  ont 
lm  90c.  Les  quatre  vestibules  mentionnes  plus  haut  ont  la 
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forme  d’une  croix  a  bras  egaux,  dont  les  rencontres  sont  a  pans- 
coupes  et  laissent  ainsi  une  circulation  de  4  metres  autour  do 
l’octogone.  Ils  etaient  decores  de  colonnes  geminees  qui  per- 
mettaient  de  voir  du  dehors  au  dedans,  et  devaient  etre  sur- 
montes  do  frontons.  L'un  des  bras  de  cette  croix  latine,  celui 
est,  ferine  par  un  mur  perce  d’une  porte  se  prolongeait  jusqu’au 
portique  aux  66  colonnes,  et  donnait  ainsi  naissance  a  un 
vestibule  different  des  precedents.  D’immenses  preaux  comme 
on  le  voit  existaient  entre  les  vestibules  entourant  l’octogone,  et 
les  quatre  portiques.  Telle  etait  la  distribution  de  ce  grand 
edifice.  Disons  un  mot  maintenant  de  l’usage  auquel  servaient 
les  diverses  parties  qui  les  composaient.  L’octogone  central  con- 
tenait  la  divinite ;  les  quatre  vestibules  entourant  l’octogone  etaient 
reserves  aux  pretres  ;  le  vestibule  qui  joignait  le  portique  aux 
66  colonnes  a  l’un  de  cenx  dont  il  vient  d’etre  question  contenait 
sans  aucun  doute  l’autel  des  sacrifices ;  et  les  quatre  preaux 
ainsi  quo  ies  quatre  portiques  etaient  reserves  aux  adorateurs  de 
la  divinite  placee  sous  le  dome  de  l’octogone. 

En  face  de  ce  grand  temple  se  trouvait  une  immense  cour,  au 
centre  de  laquelle  s’elevait  une  rotonde  avec  colonnes  et  dome 
qui  abritait  une  petite  divinitd.  La  cour  elle-meme,  presque 
carree,  mesurait  environ  84  metres  de  cotes,  et  etait  delimitee 
par  des  murs  formant  clotures ;  des  portiques  avec  colonnes 
ornees  de  feuilles  de  laurier  imbriquees,  s’appuyaient  sur  les  murs 
est  et  sud. 

Les  Flotelleries  placees  ;i  gauche  du  temple,  couvraient  une 
superficie  de  trois  hectares,  et  servaient  de  logement  a  une  partie 
des  pelerins  ;  elles  etaient  confinees  entre  la  riviere  et  le  temple, 
et  ne  devraient  avoir  qu’un  rez-de-chaussee,  si  l’on  en  juge  du 
moins  par  les  epaisseurs  des  fondations  qui  n’etaient  que  do 
90  centimetres. 

Le  Balndaire ,  situe  au  dessous  du  mur  est  de  la  grande  cour 
du  temple,  a  114  metres  de  longueur  et  60  delargeur;  il  se 
compose  d’un  preau  avec  galeries  ou  promenoirs  couverts,  de 
cours  servant  de  servitudes  du  balneaire  lui-meme,  et  d’un  por¬ 
tique  ouvert  avec  colonnes  donnant  vue  sur  la  riviere  et  sur  les 
coteaux.  Ce  dernier  edifice  offire  un  interet  particulier,  il  est  sur 
voutes,  possede  encore  toutes  ses  piscines,  ses  salles  chauffees,  ses 
Jnjpocaustes  et  ses  prefurnia ;  sa  distribution  est  complete  et  a 
des  particular!  tes  d’une  grande  importance  parce  qu’on  ne  les 
retrouve  dans  aucun  autre  balneaire.  Deux  sources  y  amenaient 
leurs  eaux ;  l’une  situee  a  9  kilometres  et  T autre  a  quatre. 

On  voit  a  cote  du  mur  nord,  et  en  dehors  du  balneaire  une 
construction  qui  en  etait  une  depenclance  et  a  laquelle  on  arrivait 
par  les  soubassements  voutes  dont  nous  venons  de  parler  ;  elle  sc 
compose  de  nombreuses  chambres  dont  les  betons  et  quelques 
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peintures  existent  encore,  et  de  corridors.  Le  Pere  de  la  Croix 
en  remet  a  plus  tard  la  determination. 

A  gauche  de  l’Hotellerie,  de  l’autre  cote  de  la  riviere,  se  trouve 
un  vaste  Thdatre  adosse  au  coteau.  Son  grand  diametre  a  90 
metres,  celui  de  la  facade  84m  80c,  et  celui  de  V orchestra  ou 
arena  (puisqu’il  est  circulaire)  38  metres.  Les  7  vomitoria  et 
les  murs  des  precinctions,  qui  supportaient  les  charpentes  des 
gradins  en  bois  sont  fort  bien  conserves  et  offrent  un  aspect  im- 
posant.  Les  deblaies  sont  en  partie  acheves.  Ce  theatre,  de 
forme  insolite,  aurait  servi,  d’apres  ce  que  pense  son  inventeur,  a 
des  representations  foraines  plutot  que  poetiques  ou  dramatiques, 
consistant  en  jeux  de  cirques,  en  combats  de  gladiateurs,  etc. ; 
car  son  orchestra  ou  arena  est  completement  circulaire  au  lieu 
d’etre  semi-circulaire  ou  semi-elliptique. 

A  cet  ensemble  de  constructions  Romaines  agglomerees  s’en 
joignaient  six  autres  qui  en  etaient  distantes ;  l’une  se  trouvait 
a  droite  et  a  60  metres  du  temple,  sur  le  bord  d’un  chemin 
passant  derriere  cet  edifice  et  communiquant  aux  hotelleries  et  au 
theatre ;  d’apres  ses  distributions  elle  semblerait  avoir  servie 
d’etable  ( stabulum )  ;  une  autre  egalement  derriere  le  temple,  en 
etait  eloignee  de  30  metres  et  occupait  un  versant,  elle  parait 
avoir  ete  habitee  par  des  desservants  de  ces  vastes  immeubles ; 
les  quatre  autres  placees  a  mi-cote  ou  sur  les  hauteurs  devaient 
avoir  les  memes  attributions  que  la  precedente.  Aucune  d’elles 
n’avait  l’apparence  de  villa,  et  paraissent  n’avoir  eu  aueun  cachet 
architectural.  II  n’en  etait  par  de  meme,  du  temple,  du  Bal¬ 
neaire,  et  du  theatre.  Ces  trois  edifices,  bien  que  construits  et 
meubles  sans  luxe,  etaient  rehausses  par  de  nombreuses  et 
importantes  pieces  d’architecture  qui  semblent  remonter  a  la 
fin  du  premier  siecle  ou  au  commencement  du  second,  c’est-a- 
dire,  a  la  periode  du  Antonins. 

Tous  ces  edifices  ont  ete  faits  ou  remanies  a  diverses  epoques, 
ce  qui  prouve  avec  evidence  qu’ils  ont  ete  d’un  long  usage ; 
ainsi :  le  temple  et  le  balneaire  laissent  apercevoir  des  amenage- 
ments  posterieurs  a  la  construction  primitive ;  les  hotelleries 
ont  ete  agrandies,  sans  doute  suivant  le  besoin ;  le  theatre 
lui-meme  est  certainement  posterieur  au  temple  et  au  balneaire. 

Sapt  chemins  aboutissaient  a  cet  ensemble  de  monuments 
et  nulle  agglomeration  de  population  n’existait  autour  de  lui,  si 
ce  n’est  a  une  distance  de  trois,  cinq,  sept,  etc.  kilometres,  ou 
se  trouvaient  des  ateliers  de  potiers,  de  venders,  et  de  forgerons, 
ainsi  que  des  villce.  Ajoutons  que  l’auteur  de  ces  immenses 
fouilles  qui  ont  deja  necessites  plus  de  9,000  metres  cubes  de 
deblaies,  et  qui  demeurent  ouvertes,  a  rencontre  a  droite  du 
temple  les  restes  d’une  sepulture  Grauloise,  et  a  d’autres  en- 
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droits  de  ce  vaste  champ  d’ exploration  plusieures  monnaies 
Gauloises,  aux  types  de  chefs  Pictons. 

Nous  passons  sous  silence  la  nomenclature  des  nombreux  et 
interessants  objets  que  le  P.  de  la  Croix  a  recueillis  an  cours  de 
ces  fondles  jusqu’a  ce  jour,  et  nous  nous  contentons  dc  signaler 
seulement  243  monnaies  consulaires,  legionnaires  et  imperiales, 
allant  jusqu’a  Constantin  inclusivement ;  quelques  ex-voto ; 
des  objets  en  bronze  ;  des  objets  de  toilette  memo  emailles  ;  des 
outils  ;  et  un  tres  grand  nombre  de  verreries  et  de  poteries  gros- 
sieres  et  locales  dont  quelques  unes  sont  couvertes  d’un  email  tres 
caracteristique. 

Yoici  maintenant  les  determinations  de  notre  savant  archeo- 
logue ;  determinations  qui,  on  va  le  voir,  apportent  une  page 
cntierement  nouvelle  et  fort  importante  a  l'histoire  de  notre 
antique  Gaule. 

Les  terrains  dits  Les  Creches  pres  de  La  Boissiere,  sur  lesquels 
se  voient  ces  interessantes  substructions  auraient  servi  de  lieu 
d’assemblees  annuclles  aux  Pictons  avant  la  conquete  de  la  Gaule 
par  Jules  Cesar  et  meme  jusqu’a  la  fin  du  premier  siecle,  c’est- 
a-dire,  pendant  l’occupation  Romaine  elle-meme ;  ce  serait  alors 
seulement  que  les  Romains  auraient  bati  ce  temple  en  l’honneur 
d’une  divinite  similaire  a  cede  quo  les  Gaulois  adoraient  en  ce 
lieu ;  alors  aussi  qu’ils  auraient  construits  autour  de  ce  temple 
tout  ce  qui  pouvait  en  rendre  la  visite  et  le  sejour  agreable,  tels 
qu’hotelleries,  que  balneairc,  que  dependance  du  balneaire  et  que 
theatre. 

Ce  lieu  d’assemblees  eut  alors  ete  un  centre  de  pelerinage  et 
de  plaisir,  du  genre  de  ceux  que  l’on  voit  encore  des  nos  jours 
en  Bretagne  et  que  l’on  appclle  Pardons.  On  ne  le  frequen- 
tait  que  pendant  les  mois  de  Mai,  de  Juin,  de  Juillet,  et  d’Aout ; 
et  il  n’aurait  ete  detruit  que  de  dan  436  a  l’an  439,  comme 
toutes  les  constructions  Romaines  de  l’ouest  de  la  France  par 
les  Wisigoths  unis  aux  Gaulois  contre  les  Romains  pendant 
cette  revolte  immense  dont  parle  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp. 
pp.  208,  210,  213,  214,217,  218)  et  Sidoine  Apollinaire,  qui  mit 
les  Romains  a  deux  cloigts  de  leur  perte. 

Le  Pere  de  la  Croix  fait  egalement  observer  que  des  lieux 
d’assemblees  Gaulois  d’abord,  Gallo-Romains  ensuite,  devaient 
exister  dans  chacune  des  tribus  de  la  Gaule ;  il  ajoute  que  c’est 
probablement  des  ces  cornices  que  partaient  les  delegues  qui 
se  reunissaient  annuellement  dans  le  pays  des  Carnutes  (pays 
Chartrain)  comme  le  dit  Jules  Caesar  en  sa  guerre  des  Gaules 
(T,  vi.  ch.  xiii.)  Et  pour  appuyer  son  opinion,  il  dit  qu’il 
croit  que  les  substructions  Romaines  de  Thenac  pres  Saintes, 
qu’il  a  visite  dernierement,  seraient  cedes  du  lieu  d’assem- 
blies  des  Santons ,  ct  quo  cedes  des  Bouchauds  (Charente)  pour- 
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raient  faire  partie  de  celui  des  Aghinates.  II  attire  egalement 
l’attention  des  savants  sur  tous  les  theatres  isoles  en  rase  com- 
pagne  et  loin  des  centres  des  populations,  recommende  d’operer 
des  recherches  dans  les  terrains  qui  les  avoisinent,  en  ayant 
soin  toutefois  d’etudier  prealablement  les  cartes  Gauloises.” 

Henry  Griffith,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited,  by  permission 
of  the  Rev.  T.  Calvert,  F.S.A.,  a  collection  of  Deeds,  eleven 
in  number,  chiefly  relating  to  the  Abbey  and  Borough  of 
Burton-on- Trent,  which  were  described  as  follows  by  H.  S. 
Milman,  Esq.,  Director:— 

“  The  earliest  of  these  documents,  No.  1,  is  the  Agreement 
made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1.  between  Robert  de  Fereres  and 
Geoffrey,  Abbat  of  Burton,  concerning  certain  woods,  which  is 
described  in  Shaw’s  Staffordshire,  vol.  i.  p.  3.  The  text  is  so 
curious,  and  has  so  important  a  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  and  on  several  ancient  pedigrees,  that  it  is  here  given  in 
full 

1  Hec  est  conventio  que  facta  est  coram  multis  testibus  et  divi- 
tibus  hominibus  inter  Robertum  de  fereres  et  Gaufridum  Ab- 
batem  Burtonie.  Erat  magna  discordia  inter  illos  pro  quadam 
parte  luci  qui  est  inter  Balca  et  Watsaches  Broc  et  extenditur 
per  Stambruge  et  hindfeld  et  merewei  quam  calumniabantur 
monachi  Burtonienses  et  pro  quadam  parte  luci  de  Bromleia 
quam  calumniabatur  Robertus  de  fereres.  In  tantum  ut  ascen- 
deret  verbum  usque  ad  Regem  Henricum.  Tandem  compunetus 
timore  dei  idem  Robertus  et  jussu  Regis  compulsus  fecit  coneor- 
diarn  cum  ecclesia  Burtoniensi  hoc  modo.  Constituit  se  tutorem 
et  amicum  ecclesie  et  concesserunt  ei  monachi  de  Burtonia  lucum 
ilium  inter  Balca  et  Watsaches  Broc  pro  xxt!  solidis  per  annum 
et  ipse  concessit  monachis  duas  Bigas  habere  in  nemore  suo  ad 
trahenda  ligna  ad  ignem  monachorum  de  Bosco  mortuo  in 
Neidwode.  Debet  siquidem  predictus  Robertus  manutenere  et 
defendere  monachos  et  res  eorum  ne  per  se  nec  per  suos  fiat 
detrimentum  predictis  monachis  sive  in  terris  eorum  sive  in 
nemoribus  eorum.  Hujus  concordie  que  prius  facta  est  in  castello 
de  Stutesberi  et  postea  confirmata  in  capitulo  de  Burtonia  testes 
sunt  Robertus  episcopus  cestrensis  et  Willelmus  Peverellus  quos 
Rex  misit  ad  hunc  concordiam  componendam.  Deinde  Gaufridus 
halselinus  et  Robertus  de  Heriz  et  Robertus  de  Moretun  et 
Willelmus  filius  Nigelli  et  Henricus  filius  Saswali  et  Fulcherius 
et  Hugo  fratres  ejus  et  Reginaldus  clericus  episcopi  Cestrensis  et 
Willelmus  filius  Herberti  et  Radulphus  filius  Willelmi  et  Radul- 
phus  de  monte  Gomerico  et  Sweinus  prior  et  Durandus  mon- 
achus  et  Johannes  monachus  et  Willelmus  de  Stratone  ct  Hugo 
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do  Hort  et  Ormus  de  ocoura  et  Andreas  gener  ejuset  Willelmus 
cocus  et  Lepsi  et  Wardebois  et  multi  alii.’ 

We  arc  enabled  to  approximate  closely  to  the  date  of  this 
Agreement,  and  to  identify  the  parties  and  witnesses  thereto  by 
the  following  authorities  : — 

1.  Historia  Fundatoris  et  Abbatum  de  Burtonia,  extracted 
from  the  Chronicles  of  Burton  in  the  possession  of  William,  Lord 
Paget,  by  Dugdale  in  1640,  and  printed  by  him  in  his  Monasti- 
con  in  1655. 

2.  Thoroton’s  Nottinghamshire,  1677. 

3.  Shaw’s  Staffordshire,  1798. 

4.  The  Histories  of  the  families  of  Ferrers  and  Peverel,  by 
our  late  Fellow,  J.  R.  Planche.  [Journ.  of  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc. 
(1852),  vii.  220;  (1853),  viii.  194.  ‘The  Conqueror  and  his 
Companions  ’  (1874)]. 

5.  Le  Neve’s  Fasti  Eccl.  Angh,  as  edited  by  our  late  Fellow, 
Sir  T.  D.  Hardy  (1854),  giving  an  account  of  Robert,  Bishop  of 
Chester,  under  ‘  Lichfield,’  i.  543. 

Robert  de  Ferrers  was  the  third  son  and  immediate  heir  of 
Henry  de  Ferrers,  who  appears  as  lord  of  Tutbury  Castle  in 
Domesday.  In  later  documents  he  bears  the  title  of  ‘  Comes.’ 

Geoffry,  the  Abbat,  had  been  a  monk  and  prior  of  Winches¬ 
ter.  He  attained  the  abbacy  of  Burton  about  14  Henry  I.  1114, 
and  lived  to  the  next  reign. 

Robert  Pechc,  chaplain  to  King  Henry  I.  was  consecrated 
13th  March,  1120-1,  21  Henry  I.,  bishop  of  the  see  or  sees  of 
Coventry,  Lichfield,  and  Chester,  and  died  22nd  August,  1126, 
27  Henry  I. ;  which  two  dates,  therefore,  are  limits  of  the  date 
of  the  Agreement. 

William  Peverel  was  the  son  of  the  baron  of  that  name  who 
appeared  as  lord  of  Nottingham  Castle  in  Domesday. 

Geoffry  Halselinus,  or  his  father  of  the  same  name,  appeared 
as  holding  large  possessions  in  Nottinghamshire  in  the  same 
record. 

Robert  de  Heriz  and  William  Fitz-Nigel  were  Nottingham' 
shire  barons  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

Robert  de  Moretun  is  a  well-known  name  in  Anglo-Norman 
history. 

Ralph  de  Montgomery  bears  a  Christian  name  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  usual  pedigrees  of  that  family. 

Several  of  the  inferior  witnesses  are  more  fully  described  in 
the  extents  of  the  possessions  of  the  abbey  which  are  printed  in 
Shaw’s  Staffordshire. 

The  documents  numbered  2,  3,  4,  8,  and  9  are  deeds  which 
were  exhibited  by  Robert  Thornewill,  Esq.,  of  Burton-on-Trent, 
at  the  Derby  Congress  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association, 
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in  August  18  to  23rd,  1851.  They  are  printed  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Association,  vol.  vii.  pp.  421  to  428,  being  embodied  in 
an  article  by  William  Henry  Black,  Esq.,  who  became  a  Fellow 
of  this  Society  in  1858,  and  died  in  1872.  This  article  scarcely 
goes  beyond  a  description  of  the  deeds,  and  leaves  room  for 
further  investigation  in  reference  to  their  dates  and  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  they  afford  of  contemporary  law  and  history. 

Numbers  2,  3,  and  4  are  charters  of  liberties  from  the  Abbat 
and  convent  of  Burton-on-Trent  to  the  burgesses  there,  and 
show  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  borough. 

No.  2  is  from  the  13th  Abbat,  William  Melburne,  who  ruled 
from  1198,  in  the  reign  of  Richard,  to  1214,  in  the  reign  of 
John.  It  bears  no  date,  but  its  language  enables  us  to  date  it 
approximately  in  recording  as  follows  : — 

‘ Dominus  rex  concessit  nobis  facere  unum  burgum  cipnd  Burton 
et  omnes  libertates  et  liberas  consuetudines  ad  burgum  perti- 
nentes  nobis  pro  salute  anime  sue  dedit  et  carta  sua  conjirmavit 
et  ideo  volumus  ut  omnes  qui  post  hanc  regiam  concessionem 
nobis  factam  de  nobis  burgagia  accipiunt  scilicet  in  vico  illo  qui 
jacet  a  magno  ponte  de  Burton  usque  ad  novum  pontem  versus 
Horningelawe  ea  habeant  ipsi  et  heredes  sui  libere  et  quiete. 

. concedimus  etiam  ut  burgenses  predicti  loci  habeant 

omnes  libertates  et  liberas  consuetudines  quas  ei  concedere  pos- 
sumus  sicut  liberi  burgenses  de  aliquo  vicino  burgo.' 

These  clauses  appear  to  speak  in  the  lifetime  of  the  king  who 
gave  the  recited  charter,  and  to  record  the  first  exercise  of  its 
powers.  King  Richard’s  Charter  Rolls,  if  any  there  were,  are 
not  extant.  King  John’s  preserve  one  charter  only  to  Burton 
Abbey,  which  charter  repeated  and  confirmed  those  of  Henry  I. 
and  Henry  II.  (neither  of  which  mentioned  a  borough),  and 
granted  de  novo  a  fair  and  a  market  at  Burton,  but  no  other 
right  or  power.  Hence  the  royal  charter  upon  which  this 
abbatial  charter  founds  itself  appears  to  be  one  of  King  Richard 
not  otherwise  known,  and  the  abbatial  charter  falls  in  that 
period  of  Abbat  William’s  rule  which  was  within  King  Richard’s 
reign,  i.e.  1198  and  the  first  quarter  of  1199.  . 

The  statement  in  the  Historia  Abbatum,  that  Abbat  Nicholas, 
the  predecessor  of  Abbat  William,  1  fecit  primum  burgum  de 
Burton  videlicet  villam  et  novum  vicum  de  Burton,’  may  record 
an  early  attempt  to  make  a  borough  without  royal  warrant. 

This  charter  of  Abbat  William  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
Historia  Abbatum.  It  bears  appended,  by  plaited  silk  cords, 
the  seal  of  the  convent  in  good  green  wax. 

It  is  elliptical,  about  3  inches  by  2\  inches. 

Subject — St.  Modwen,  crowned,  with  book  in  left,  and  fleur- 
de  lis  in  right  hand,  seated  on  a  throne,  behind  which  are  four 
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towers  of  Norman  character.  It  is  not  clear  but  that  she  is 
sitting  on  the  tiled  roof  of  the  church. 

Legend, — 

+  SIG(illum)  SANCT6  MARI 6  D(e)  BurTONA. 

As  a  counter-seal,  that  of  the  Abbat  is  used.  This  is  also  ellip¬ 
tical,  about  3  inches  by  2  inches. 

Subject, — The  Abbat  bareheaded,  standing  full-faced,  book  in 
left,  pastoral  staff,  crook  inwards,  in  right  hand. 

Legend, — 

+  SIGILLV(m)  WILLELMI  ABBATIS  BVRTONI^. 

Both  the  common  seals  are  figured  in  Shaw’s  Staffordshire, 
vol.  i.  plate  ii. 

No.  3  is  from  the  18th  Abbat,  John  Stafford.  It  is  dated 
Kal.,  i.e.  1st  August,  1273,  which  falls  in  1  Edward  I.  It 
verifies  the  statement  in  the  Historia,  that  1  Iste  Johannes  fecit 
burgum  de  Bradwaie  a  le  Brerelecrosse.’ 

The  two  seals  have  been  cut  off  and  later  sewn  on.  The 
Abbat’s  is  on  the  left  hand  slip,  and  is  impressed  on  both  sides, 
half  only  of  its  obverse  remaining,  but  the  reverse  being  better 
preserved.  The  obverse  is  elliptical,  2  inches  by  1^  inch. 

Subject, — The  abbot  standing  under  a  canopy.  See  a  bad 
engraving  from  a  perfect  example  in  Shaw’s  Staffordshire, 
vol.  i.  plate  ii.  where  the  legend  is  given — 

SIGILLUM  IOHANNIS  ABBATIS  BURTONIE. 


The  reverse  is  elliptical,  1^  inch  by  1  inch. 

Subject, — The  Virgin  with  a  monk  praying  beneath,  and  legend 
around — 

SEXUS  FEMINEI  FLOS  MISERERE  MEI. 


The  convent  seal  is  the  same  as  that  on  Abbat  William’s 
charter. 

No.  4  is  from  the  19th  Abbat,  Thomas  Pakington.  It  is 
dated  a.d.  1286,  xii.  Cal.  Maii,  14  Edward  I.  It  verifies  the 
statement  in  the  Historia,  that  1  Hie  fecit  burgum  de  le  Cat- 
testrete  per  medium  de  Siwarmore  usque  ILikenelstrete,  et 
anno  ejus  sexto  fuit  maxima  fames,  ob  quam  fecit  burgum 
predictum.’ 

It  bears  appended  a  fragment  of  the  convent  seal,  in  flaky 
paste  of  flour  and  wax,  with  the  not  uncommon  brown  varnish. 

Nos.  5  and  6  are  parts  of  the  endowment  of  Burton  Abbey, 
and  once  had  their  place  in  its  cartularium  or  charter-chest. 

By  No.  5,  Nicholas,  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  of  Wylinton,  grants 
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to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Moduenna  the  Virgin,  at 
Burton,  all  his  land  in  the  vill  of  Wylinton,  £  infra  Wluenes- 
burines  et  veterem  campum  et  stratam  regiam  que  appellatur 
ykenild  et  brueram.’  The  attestation  clause  runs  as  follows  : — 
*  His  testibus,  Domino  Roberto  de  Tok ;  Domino  Normanno  de 
Suleny  ;  Domino  Galfrido  de  Gresel ;  J ohanne  de  Stapehull  tunc 
senescallo  de  Burthonia ;  Nicholao  filio  Hugonis  de  Finderna ; 
Ricardo  serviente  de  Eggintona  ;  Domino  Nicholao  de  Sancto 
Mauro  ;  Domino  Ricardo  de  Venables;  Roberto  de  Cestresyria; 
Ricardo  de  Crumbhill  de  Wylintona  ;  James  fratre  suo  ;  Thoma 
filio  Hugonis.’  There  is  no  date.  The  seal  of  the  grantor, 
remaining  affixed,  is  circular,  1  inch  in  diameter  ;  its  device,  a 
shield,  bearing  per  pale,  indented,  a  fess.  ( See  woodcut. ) 

Legend, — 

+  S’  N.  FILII  .  N  .  D6  .  WILINTONE. 


SEAL  OF  NICHOLAS  DE  WYLINTON.  (Full  size.) 

This  deed  seems  to  be  of  the  twelfth  century.  Nicholas  of 
Wylinton  and  Nicholas  his  son  were  both  benefactors  to  the 
neighbouring  priory  of  Repton  also,  as  appears  by  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  their  gifts  in  57  Henry  III.  i272.  In  the  description  of 
the  land,  Wylinton  appears  in  its  most  ancient  and  simple 
character  as  a  vill,  not  as  a  parish  or  manor ;  the  £  old  field  ’  is 
the  original  tract  cultivated  in  common  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vill ;  the  1  king’s  street  of  Ykenild  ’  is  often  named  as  a 
boundary.  Wylinton,  Sulemy,  Gresel,  Stapehull,  Findern, 
Egginton,  are  vills  of  Derbyshire,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Dove  and  Trent.  Egginton  is  the  site  of  an  important 
bridge  over  the  Dove,  connecting  the  counties  of  Derby  and 
Stafford,  and  doubtless  the  care  of  that  bridge  was  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  1  serjeant.’ 

By  No.  6,  John,  son  of  Ralph  of  Stapehull,  resigns  the  six 
acres  of  land  which  Richard  the  miller  once  held  of  him  in  the 
vill  of  Stapehull,  to  the  Lord  Lawrence,  abbot  of  Burthon,  and 
the  monks  there.  The  date  is  a.d.  1247,  on  the  morrow  of 
St.  James  the  Apostle.  The  witnesses  are  thus  designated:  — 
‘  His  testibus,  Domino  Willielmo  fratre  meo  tunc  vicario  ecclesie 
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tie  Bromleya,  Johanne  de  Bersicota,  Radulpho  de  Tykenhal, 
Radulplio  clerieo  de  Stapeliull,  Ricardo  de  Tamenhbrn,  Johanne 
filio  Vincentii,  Ambrosio  de  Wineshull,  Willielmo  de  Wineshull, 
Rudulpho  de  Lucy  de  Stapeliull.’  Bromley,  Bersicota,  and 
Tamenliorn  are  vills  of  Staffordshire;  Tykenhal  and  Wineshull 
of  Derbyshire.  The  tenant  having  already  granted  the  six 
acres  to  the  abbey,  his  lord  now  conveys  the  reversion  also. 
The  form  of  date  (Anno  Domini,  not  Regis)  suggests  that  this 
deed  was  drawn  up  by  a  monk’s  hand  at  the  abbey. 

By  No.  7,  John  Clmlle  conveys  to  Henry,  son  of  Robert  le 
Lavender,  a  burgage  in  Burton,  which  is  held  of  the  abbot  at 
the  rent  of  fifteen  pence  a  year,  ‘  pro  omni  servitio  seculari 
exactione  et  demanda  salvo  forinseco.’  The  purchase-money  is 
five  shillings,  and  the  attestation  clause  runs : — ‘  His  testibus 
Radulpho  de  la  Bathe,  Gal f lido  filio  Swani,  Henrico  de  Tunstal, 
clerico,  Waltero  de  Scobenhal.’  There  is  no  date. 

Tunstal  is  a  Staffordshire  vill  near  Burton.  The  deed  seems 
to  be  of  the  twelfth,  or  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth, 
century. 

No.  8,  a  conveyance  by  Robert  de  Bollenhull  to  Robert  Flyth 
of  a  half  burgage  in  Burton,  dated  16  Edw.  III.  1342,  and 
No.  9,  a  conveyance  by  Geoffrey  de  Okebroke  to  Robert,  son  of 
Ralph  le  Lyster,  of  lands  in  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  dated 
23  Edw.  III.  1349,  have  both  been  printed  in  full  and  described 
as  above  stated.  That  by  Bollenhull  has  a  circular  seal,  but  the 
device  cannot  be  made  out. 

By  No.  10,  Margery  Smyth,  of  Burton,  releases  to  Robert 
Lucas,  of  Burton,  clerk,  and  Ralph,  of  Whytinton,  clerk,  all  her 
right  to  a  half  burgage  in  Burton,  situate  in  Brugestrete,  doubt¬ 
less  already  in  their  possession.  The  witnesses  are  townsmen, 
the  last,  John  Palmer,  being  also  bailiff  of  Burton.  The  date 
is  the  Monday  after  the  feast  of  St.  Lucy  the  Virgin,  40  Edw. 
III.  1366. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  none  of  the  descriptions  of  lands 
in  these  deeds  do  the  words  ‘  parish  ’  or  ‘  manor  ’  occur ;  ‘  vill  ’ 
being  in  mediaeval  times  the  simple  and  universally  understood 
territorial  division. 

No.  11  is  headed: — ‘In  petitione  computi  Nicholai  Fitzherbert 
armigeri  nuper  vicecomitis  comitatuum  Nottinghamie  et  Derbie 
de  anno  xxxvii.  Regis  Henrici  VI.  inter  alia  continetur  sic.’ 
The  extract  is  of  little  more  than  four  lines,  and  is  a  claim  by 
the  sheriff  to  be  discharged  from  36s.  8d.  charged  against  him 
in  the  Great  Roll  of  the  same  year,  in  respect  of  issues  of  lands 
in  Stapunhull,  the  ground  of  claim  being  a  decision  of  the 
barons  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  same  king,  duly  recorded.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications 
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Thursday,  June  22nd,  1882. 

The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  :■ — 

From  the  Author  : — The  Early  History  of  the  Mediterranean  Populations,  &c., 
in  their  migrations  and  settlements.  Illustrated  from  Autonomous  Coins, 
Gems,  Inscriptions,  &c.  By  Hyde  Clarke.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Society  for  Useful  Researches  (Gesellschaft  fixr  niitzliche  Forschungen), 
Treves  : — Jahresbericht,  von  1878  bis  1881.  4to.  Treves,  1882. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society  : — The  Numismatic  Chronicle.  Yol.  ii.  Third 
Series,  No.  5.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution  : — Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
for  the  year  1880.  8vo.  Washington,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Indian  Balhara,  and  the  Arabian  Intercourse  with 
India  in  the  ninth  and  following  centuries.  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S. 
4to.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Turner  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : — Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Robert 
Launce  of  Mendham  from  the  Register  of  Wills  proved  before  the  Commis¬ 
sary  during  the  vacancy  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  D.  6.  fo.  144.  a.d.  1500. 
(Including  at  the  end  “  Grant  of  Arms  to  John  Launce  of  Halesworth, 
1580.”)  Facsimile.  Folio.  Privately  printed. 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  : — Comptes  Rendus  des 
Seances  de  l’annee,  1882.  4me  S.  Tome  x.  Bulletin  de  Jan.-Fev.-Mars. 
8vo.  Paris,  1882. 

From  E.  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.S.A. : — 

1.  The  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies.  Yol.  iii.  No.  i.  April.  Text  and 
Plates.  2  vols.  8vo.  and  folio,  1882. 

2.  The  Register  Book  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Christopher-le-Stocks,  in  the 
City  of  London.  Edited  by  Edwin  Freshfield.  Yol.  i.  4to.  London,  1882. 

Augustus  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  exhibited  and 
presented  a  folio  volume  in  its  original  binding  of  red  morocco, 
containing  one  hundred  and  seven  pencil  drawings,  which  are  thus 
described  in  the  manuscript  title  of  the  volume : — Disegni 
d’ldoli,  Statue,  Filosofi,  Busti,  Urne  piccole,  Bassi  Rilievi, 
Medagiie,  Inscrittioni,  Vasi  di  Marmi,  e  Porfidi,  Fontane  di 
Marmi,  Alabastri,  e  Metalli  antichi  e  moderni;  Quali  compro 
in  Roma,  L’Eccm0  Signore  Don  Gasparo  d’Haro  e  Guzman 
Marchese  del  Carpio  e  Helicce,  Del  Conseglio  di  Stato  della 
Maesta  Cattolica  di  Carlo  II.,  suo  Ambasciatore  Ordinario  et 
Extraordinario  alia  Santita  di  nostro  Signore  Papa  Innocenzo 
XI.  e  nel  1682  eletto  Vice  Re  e  Capitan  Generale  del  Regno 
D.  Napol. 


Arthur  John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  series  of 
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Ancient  Gems  collected  by  himself  on  the  sites  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  Dalmatia,  which  he  described  as  follows : — 

“  I  have  to  exhibit  a  small  series  of  antique  gems,  for  the 
most  part  collected  by  myself,  on  the  sites  of  the  ancient  cities  of 
Dalmatia  and  the  adjoining  Illyrian  Provinces.  I  need  hardly 
remind  this  Society  that  the  lands  to  the  east  of  the  Adriatic,  the 
misfortunes  of  which  alone  at  present  distract  to  them  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  mankind,  formed  under  the  Roman  Peace  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  tracts  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire.  Owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  early  navigation,  the  commerce  of  the  Adriatic  passed 
in  very  early  times  along  its  eastern  island  guarded  shores  rather 
than  the  more  exposed  Italian  coast.  It  was  unquestionably  by 
this  route  that  the  amber  merchandise  of  the  Hyperborean  North 
passed  in  prehistoric  times  to  the  Hellenic  South.  When  the 
Etruscan  naval  power  gave  way  to  that  of  Syracuse,  it  became 
the  policy  of  that  great  commercial  city  to  secure  its  trade  route 
with  the  Northern  Emporia  of  the  Adriatic  by  planting  colonies 
on  the  insular  and  peninsular  sites  of  the  Illyrian  Coast.  Lissos, 
Black  Corcyre,  as  distinguished  from  its  greater  namesake,  Issa 
the  later  Lissa;  Pharos,  a  Persian  colony,  still  the  Slavonic  Hvar, 
and  the  Illyrian  Epidauros  known  first  in  history  as  the  Roman 
Municipium  of  Epitaurum,  the  progenitor  in  turn  of  the  famous 
Republic  of  Ragusa,  with  other  names  of  lesser  note — all  became 
Greek  colonial  stations  on  the  Illyrian  littoral.  Their  conflict 
with  the  barbarians  of  the  mainland  threw  them  into  the  arms  of 
civilised  protectors  beyond  sea,  and  these  Greek  settlements  acted 
eventually  as  stepping-stones  for  Roman  dominion  east  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  opening  out  of  the  great  roads  connecting  the 
East  Adriatic  or  Dalmatian  harbours  as  they  now  began  to  be 
known  with  the  commercial  staples  of  the  Save  and  Danubian 
Valley,  of  the  Central  Dardanian  plains,  of  the  yEgcan,  and  even 
of  the  Euxine,  gave  a  great  industrial  impetus  to  these  Illyrian 
cities.  The  discovery  of  abundant  stores  of  gold  in  the  inner 
Dalmatian  ranges  turned  the  province  for  awhile  into  the  Eldo¬ 
rado  of  the  Empire.  The  Dalmatian  city  of  Salome,  the  beloved 
of  Diocletian,  became  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  luxurious 
cities  of  the  Roman  world,  and  the  Emperor’s  suburban  palace 
grown  into  the  city  of  Spalato,  is  still  the  mightiest  existing 
monument  of  Imperial  splendour.  When  the  barbarian  storm 
burst  with  desolating  force  on  the  interior  of  Illyricum,  these 
Dalmatian  cities,  protected  by  the  parallel  ranges  of  the  Dinaric 
Alps,  preserved  their  bloom,  and  afforded  shelter  to  oppressed 
Romanity  throughout  the  Western  Peninsula.  Dalmatia  then  be¬ 
came  an  Illyrian  Province.  At  a  time  when  Italy  and  the  Gauls 
were  a  prey  to  every  barbarian  horde,  it  was  still  reckoned, 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  ‘the  strength 
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and  stronghold  of  the  West,  and  the  walls  of  Salonte  gave  shelter 
to  a  Caesar  whose  titular  authority  continued  in  all  probability  to 
be  respected  in  Italian,  Gallic,  and  Spanish  cities — it  might  be 
rash  to  add  Londinium — after  the  deposition  of  Augustulus,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  Western  Empire  is  popularly  believed  to  have 
been  extinct. 

The  greater  part  of  the  gems  that  I  have  at  present  to  exhibit 
come  from  the  site  of  ancient  Salonae.  By  far  the  greater 
number,  as  is  universally  the  case  among  ancient  gems,  date 
from  the  Imperial  days  of  Rome.  A  few,  however,  are  of  Greek 
work,  and  one  in  archaic  style  from  the  island  of  Lissa  dates 
not  improbably  from  the  sixth  century  B.c.  In  the  other  direc¬ 
tion  these  intaglios  descend,  as  might  be  expected,  to  very  late 
times ;  one  or  two  represent  Christian  subjects,  and  a  crystal 
engraved  with  a  representation  of  Victory  appears  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  coins  of  Anastasius  to  have  been  engraved  as  late  as 
the  sixth  century  A.D. 

It  is  not  my  wish  on  the  present  occasion  to  give  any  detailed 
account  of  the  specimens  now  exhibited,  nor  indeed  would  it  be 
possible  within  the  limits  of  a  single  evening.  I  shall,  therefore, 
reserve  for  future  occasions  some  more  special  observations  re¬ 
garding  the  more  important  gems.  I  thought,  however,  that 
as  the  series  has  this  much  interest,  that  it  was  almost  wholly 
collected  in  a  single  district,  and  under  individual  auspices,  it 
might  be  well  first  to  submit  it  to  your  inspection  in  its  entirety. 

Among  the  gems  of  unquestionably  Greek  work,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  call  attention  to  an  onyx  or  banded  agate,  from 
Corcyra  Nigra,  with  the  archaic  chevron  in  the  exergue,  repre¬ 
senting  Daedalus  instructing  Icarus  to  put  on  the  new-made 
wings ;  to  an  amethyst  containing  a  girl’s  head,  from  Salonae ; 
to  a  lion  passant  in  carnelian  from  Kistanje,  the  ancient  Bur- 
num  ;  and  especially  to  a  small  sard  acquired  at  Serajevo,  in 
Bosnia,  representing  a  faun  holding  an  amphora  in  the  perfect 
Greek  style. 

Among  the  Roman  gems  a  carnelian  head  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  from  Sinj,  surpasses  in  delicacy  of  execution 
any  likeness  of  that  emperor  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
There  are  two  beautiful  representations  of  Diana,  both  in  jacinth  ; 
the  one  from  Curzola,  the  moon-crowned  goddess  has  just  dis¬ 
charged  her  bow,  and  pauses  while  the  dog  at  her  side  springs 
forward  to  seize  the  quarry  ;  her  robes  still  flowing  in  the  air 
from  her  previous  motion  : 

Talia  pinguntur  succinctae  crura  Dianas 
Cum  sequitur  fortes  fortior  ipsa  feras. 

In  the  other,  from  the  Isle  of  Lagosta,  the  goddess  is  seen 
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bow  and  quiver  on  shoulder,  leaning  against  a  column  and 
fondling  a  faun.  The  arms  and  bosom  are  portrayed  with 
great  delicacy,  and  the  grace  of  the  goddess’s  posture  recalls  a 
Tanagra  figure  of  very  characteristic  Roman  work  There  is  a 
deeply-cut  head  of  Omphale,  from  Salome,  much  resembling  one 
in  the  cabinet  of  Florence,  though  the  lion’s  skin  on  her  head 
has  slightly  suffered ;  an  exquisite  representation  of  Achilles 
examining  his  new  arms,  from  Narona ;  and  a  good  rendering 
of  that  well-known  subject,  the  three  Roman  warriors,  whether 
they  be  Codes  and  his  comrades,  or  the  three  Iioratii.  Among 
gems  remarkable  for  the  interest  of  their  subject  is  a  carnelian, 
on  which  is  a  curious  engraving  of  a  sacrifice  of  a  pig  by  im¬ 
mersion  into  a  boiling  cauldron.  One  priest  is  seen  holding 
the  victim,  another  sprinkles  it  with  holy  water,  while  a  third 
lays  a  log  on  the  fire  below  the  cauldron.  There  is  a  jasper, 
representing  a  hand  holding  a  stylus,  in  which  the  manner 
employed  by  the  ancients  in  writing  will  be  found  graphically 
portrayed.  And  another  gem  shows  a  murex  shell  above,  and 
the  pointed  spoon  or  cochleare  below  with  which  the  fish  was 
extracted. 

A  gem  of  high  interest,  though  of  the  period  of  decadence,  is 
a  carnelian,  apparently  representing  the  personification  of  the 
great  Dalmatian  city  of  Salome,  among  whose  ruins  it  was 
found.  A  reed-crowned  female  is  seen  reclining  against  a  rock, 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  galley,  and  in  her  left  a  cornucopia, 
while  at  her  feet  stands  a  modius  or  hamper,  containing  ears  of 
corn.  The  situation  of  Lucan’s  1  Long  Salome  ’  extended  on 
its  rock  along  the  banks  of  the  sedgy  Jader,  and  the  Adriatic 
haven  beyond  ;  its  dockyard  Naulia — the  only  one  in  Roman 
Dalmatia — and  the  Campagna  rich  in  corn  and  vines,  by  which 
the  ancient  city  was  surrounded,  are  all  admirably  symbolized 
on  the  gem.  Everything  leads  us — 

Qua  maris  Adriaci  longas  ferit  unda  Salouas 
Et  tepidum  in  molles  Zephyros  excurrit  Iader. 

Where  long  Salona’s  wall  meets  Adria’s  spray, 

And  Jadri  glows  to  join  the  Zephyr’s  play. 

The  late  date  of  this  intaglio,  which  I  should  assign  to  the  third 
or  fourth  century  A.D.,  tallies  with  the  period  of  Salome’s  pros¬ 
perity,  and  if  the  identification  of  the  design  is  correct  the  gem 
supplies  an  interesting  proof  of  indigenous  manufacture. 

Coming  down  to  Christian  times,  there  is  on  a  carnelian  from 
Risano  what  I  believe  to  be  an  unique  design,  representing  the 
Good  Shepherd  and  the  sheep,  the  waterpot  of  Cana  in  the  guise 
of  a  Roman  amphora,  and  above,  the  Christian  monogram ; 
and  I  am  further  able  to  exhibit  the  impression  of  a  carnelian 
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intaglio  in  the  reliquary  at  Ragusa,  on  which  an  emperor  is 
seen  on  horseback  with  raised  hands,  in  the  attitude  of  adora¬ 
tion,  between  two  crosses  in  the  field  above,  while  in  the  exergue 
are  seen  the  moon  and  star  of  Byzantium.  This  design  I  should 
refer  to  the  vision  of  Constantius  rather  than  of  Constantine,  it 
being  recorded  of  Constantius  that,  before  the  battle  of  Mursa 
against  the  Western  Tyrannus  Magnentius,  he  saw  two  crosses 
in  the  meridian  sky. 

Among  the  few  gems  not  from  Dalmatian  sites  is  a  perforated 
sard  of  the  finest  Sicilian  Greek  workmanship,  representing  a 
Quadriga,  and  dating,  as  a  comparison  with  the  decadrachms  of 
the  Dionysian  dynasty  amply  shows,  from  about  the  year  400  B.c. 
From  Aquileja  there  is  an  interesting  example  of  what  may 
perhaps  be  termed  Roman  Wedgewood,  containing  an  exquisite 
group  of  Psyche  with  the  infant  Cupid  on  her  bosom  ;  and 
a  Cupid  riding  on  a  sea-horse  on  a  banded  agate,  where  the 
natural  striations  of  the  stone  admirably  suggest  the  sea  waves 
below.  There  is  a  fine  Roman  intaglio,  representing  Hercules 
bound  by  Love ;  and  a  veiled  head  in  relief,  in  a  banded  agate 
whose  shades  would  themselves  almost  dispense  with  drapery, 
discovered  this  year  at  Chiusi,  in  Etruria.” 

F.  J.  Baigent,  Esq.,  communicated  an  elaborate  Paper  on 
the  family  of  Cufaude  of  Cufaude,  which  will  be  published  in 
the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  June  29th,  1882. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 

to  be  returned  to  the  Donors — 

From  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  : — Sussex  Archaeological  Collections. 
Yol.  xxxii.  8vo.  Lewes,  1882. 

From  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association  : — The 
Journal.  Yol.  vii.  Part  27.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Editor,  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Notes  from  the  Muni¬ 
ments  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  8vo.  Oxford  and  London,  1882. 

From  Walter  Money,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Genealogical  Notes  respecting  the  Choke 
or  Chokke  Family,  of  Avington,  Berks.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Brown,  F.S.A. 
8vo.  Newbury,  1882. 

From  the  Author: — The  Harveian  Oration,  1880.  Delivered  June  25th.  By 
John  W.  Ogle,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oxon.,  F.S.A.  (With  additional  Notes  and  an 
Appendix.)  8vo.  London,  1881. 
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From  the  Virginia  Historical  Society :  — 

1.  Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  Feb.  24,  1882,  with  the  Address  of 
W.  W.  Henry.  8vo.  Richmond,  Virginia,  1882. 

2.  Collections.  New  Series.  Vol.  i.  Spotswood  Letters.  Vol.  i.  Svo. 
Richmond,  Virginia,  18S2. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Zurich 

1 .  Mittheilungen.  Band  xxi.,  Heft  3.  4to.  Zurich,  1S82. 

2.  Denkschrift  zur  fiiufzigjahrigen  Stiftungsfeier.  1882.  4to.  Zurich, 
1882. 

From  the  Royal  Society  : — 

1.  Philosophical  Transactions.  Vol.  172,  parts  ii.  and  iii.  4to.  London, 
1881—82. 

2.  List  of  the  Royal  Society,  30th  November,  1881.  4to. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  : — Archseologia  Cambrensis. 
Fourth  Series,  vol.  xiii.  No.  50.  April.  Svo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  : — Proceedings  :  1881 — 82. 
Nos.  4 — 16.  4to.  London,  1881 — 2. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Frederic  Wickenden  was  admitted  Fellow. 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  V.P.,  exhibited  sundry  volumes  of 
Parish  Registers  and  other  books  of  the  same  description  from 
the  church  of  St.  Christopher-le-Stocks,  in  the  city  of  London. 
He  called  attention  to  some  curious  pictures  of  social  life  and 
manners  recorded  in  their  pages,  and  expressed  his  intention  on 
some  future  occasion  of  going  more  into  detail. 

LI.  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  by  permission  of 
Miss  Nicolas,  niece  of  Sir  N.  LI.  Nicolas,  an  Oval  Box  stated  to 
be  box-wood,  4^  inches  long  by  3£  inches  wide.  In  the  centre 
were  the  royal  arms  and  supporters.  At  the  top  were  the 
initials  C.  R.,  and  at  the  bottom  was  a  coat — Quarterly,  1  and  4 
[Azure],  a  lion  passant  guardant  between  three  pheons  [or],  for 
Wolstenholme  ;  2  and  3  [Argent],  a  chevron  ;  and  in  dexter- 
chief  an  annulet  [sable],  Wanton. 

Sir  John  Wolstenholme,  the  elder,  derived  from  the  Derby¬ 
shire  family,  whose  son  (of  London)  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1664-5 ;  married,  1st,  Catherine  Fanshaw ;  2ndly,  Catherine 
Wanton,  “  of  Yorkshire.”  The  Baronetage  attribute  all  Sir 
John’s  children  to  his  first  wife.  This  box  would  appear  to  show 
that  in  the  first  place  the  second  Lady  Wolstenholme  was  an 
heiress,  and  next,  that  children  survived  her,  to  one  of  whom 
this  box  must  have  belonged. 

The  box  was  stated  to  have  been,  at  one  time,  the  property  of 
John  Giffard,  of  Briglitling,  Devonshire,  a  Royalist  colonel  (ob. 
1666),  who  also  possessed  a  ring  with  a  miniature  of  Charles  L, 
described  in  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  pi.  2,  pp.  36-7. 
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J.  H.  Parker,  Esq.,  C.B.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a 
Paper  on  some  curious  sculptured  bench-ends  in  Trull  church, 
Somerset,  representing  various  characters  of  the  time  of  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

C.  S.  Perceval,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  communicated  the 
following  notice  of  the  progress  of  arrangement  of  the  Casts 
and  Impressions  of  Mediaeval  Seals  composing  the  Way  Collec¬ 
tion,  with  remarks  on  the  late  Mr.  W.  S.  Walford’s  scheme 
for  classification  of  Seals,  and  an  explanation  of  the  application 
of  that  scheme  to  the  Way  Collection. 

u  Some  time  has  elapsed  since  my  last  report  to  the  Society* 
on  the  Way  Collection,  the  arrangement  of  which  has  continued 
to  occupy  much  of  my  scanty  leisure. 

The  task  is  not  completed,  yet  a  considerable  advance  towards 
completion  has  been  made.  The  great  bulk  of  the  casts  and 
impressions  is  now  deposited  in  our  cabinets,  and  the  seals  are 
so  far  arranged  and  inventoried  as  to  be  for  the  most  part 
easily  referred  to,  though  the  ultimate  arrangement  of  several 
classes  is  as  yet  unfinished,  and  the  lists  are  still  imperfect. 

And  here  I  think  it  necessary  to  observe  that  I  have  never  un¬ 
dertaken  to  make  full  lists  of  the  seals,  but  merely  to  arrange 
them  by  classes  and  sub-heads  in  their  cabinets.  Whether  I  may 
be  able  to  add  much  to  the  lists  already  prepared,  or  to  revise 
them  for  publication,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  only  portion  of  the  Collection  still  in  my  own  custody  com¬ 
prises  a  few  of  the  foreign  heraldic  seals,  and  the  whole  of  the 
lay  personal  seals  with  devices  not  armorial.  Excepting  the  sub¬ 
head  of  antique  gems  in  mediaeval  settings,  these  personal  seals, 
though  very  numerous,  present  but  little  variety  or  matter  of 
interest.  There  is  an  extensive  series  arranged  on  cards  by  Mr. 
Way  himself,  but  only  in  part  labelled  or  named.  The  rest  are 
pretty  well  sorted  out  according  to  type,  and  appear  to  include 
many  duplicates  of  the  impressions  on  cards. 

My  labours  have  by  this  time  proceeded  so  far  as  to  permit  of 
my  submitting  to  the  Society  a  detailed  statement  of  the  system 
of  classification  which  has  guided  me  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Collection. 

It  is  based  on  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  S. 
Walford  in  the  year  I850,f  which,  under  practical  tests,  has 
*  Proc.  2d  S.  vi.  446. 

f  “  Some  Remarks  on  Seals,  with  suggestions  for  a  practical  mode  of  classify¬ 
ing  them.” — Archaeological  Journal,  viii.  64.  Since  Mr.  Walford  published  his 
paper  a  very  similar  classification  has  been  adopted  by  M.  Douet  D’Arcq  in 
his  valuable  Inventaire  des  Sceaux  des  Archives  Imperiales,  Paris,  3  vols.  4to. 
Whether  this  eminent  palaeographer  and  sigillographer  was  in  any  way  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Walford’s  work  I  cannot  say. 
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proved  most  satisfactory  ;  but  for  reasons  which  I  shall  presently 
state,  I  have  introduced  a  few  modifications. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Walford’s  paper  deserves  careful  reading  by 
every  person  forming  a  cabinet  of  seals,  or  engaging  otherwise 
in  the  study  of  these  1  medals  of  mediaeval  history  and  manners.’ 
For  the  better  understanding  of  what  follows,  I  extract  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  which  the  author  introduces  and  explains  his  system  : — 

1  Various  modes  of  classification  might  be  suggested,  each 
presenting  some  advantage  ;  but  most  persons  who  well  consider 
the  subject  will,  I  think,  bo  convinced  that  no  scheme  will  be 
found  really  practicable,  however  specious,  that  does  not  depend 
on  such  distinctions  as  appear  on  the  seals  themselves.  This 
may  at  first  seem  to  lead  to  a  very  artificial  and  unusual  dis¬ 
tribution,  yet,  in  reality,  such  is  by  no  means  extensively  the 
case  :  and  a  little  singularity  is  well  compensated  for,  if  practica¬ 
bility  be  attained.  There  is  a  character  about  ecclesiastical  seals 
which  makes  them  readily  recognisable.  Those  of  them  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  constitution  of  Cardinal  Otto,  have  on  them 
the  distinctions  prescribed  by  it ;  and  even  the  private  personal 
seals  of  ecclesiastics  have  generally  some  figure,  device,  or  legend 
which  serves  to  distinguish  them.  The  seals  of  the  laity  are 
less  easily  referable  to  the  different  classes  who  used  them,  since 
the  titles  or  other  designations  of  the  respective  individuals  less 
frequently  present  themselves ;  besides  which,  the  several  classes 
of  the  laity  were  not  so  clearly  defined  as  those  of  the  clergy,  and 
such  lay  distinctions  as  existed  in  one  country,  or  at  one  period, 
would  not  be  found  applicable  to  those  of  another.  However, 
the  seals  of  sovereigns,  and  of  their  issue  to  some  extent,  and 
their  respective  consorts,  which  can  be  identified  by  the  legends 
and  heraldry  upon  them  (and  such  is  the  case  with  most  of 
them),  might  be  arranged  in  classes  apart  from  the  rest;  and  in 
like  manner,  official  seals,  and  the  seals  of  corporations  and 
similar  bodies,  appearing  to  be  such  on  the  face  of  them  (as 
nearly  all  of  them  do),  may  form  other  classes.  But  the  great 
mass  of  lay  seals  would  still  remain  to  be  disposed  of,  and  they 
are  far  too  numerous  to  be  comprised  under  one  head.  For 
these  a  method  of  distribution  must  be  devised,  irrespective  of 
rank,  sex,  station,  or  use,  and  such  as  shall  be  easy  of  applica¬ 
tion,  and,  according  to  distinction,  apparent  on  the  seals  them¬ 
selves. 

1  In  classification  of  any  kind  it  is,  of  course,  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  that  the  classes  should  be  well  defined  ;  but  the  great 
difficulty  commonly  is,  to  divide  the  subject  in  such  a  way  that 
the  several  parts  of  it,  taken  together,  shall  comprise  the  whole : 
and  so,  in  like  manner,  on  every  sub-division  ;  a  difficulty  which 
is  greatly  increased  when  the  subject  cannot  be  exhausted,  but 
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newly-discovered  genera  and  species  are  continually  claiming 
places.  For  practical  purposes,  and  it  is  with  them  only  that 
we  are  concerned,  this  object  is  best  effected  by  always  making 
the  last  of  any  number  of  heads,  into  which  any  class  is  divided, 
such  as  will  comprise  all  of  that  class  which  are  not  comprised 
in  the  previous  heads ;  so  that  in  every  case  the  last  head 
(whether  on  the  primary  division  or  on  any  sub-division)  will  be 
residuary  and  miscellaneous. 

‘  The  preceding  observations  will,  it  is  hoped,  render  more 
readily  intelligible  the  following  Scheme,  which  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  according  to  the  principles  of  classification  that  have  been 
suggested,  and  has  been  found  to  answer  its  purpose  as  far  as  it 
has  been  hitherto  tried.’ 

Mr.  Walford’s  general  Scheme  for  the  Classification  of  Seals, 
as  revised  by  myself,  is  as  follows  : — 

SEALS. 

E. — Ecclesiastical. 

I.  Bullae,  and  other  seals  of  individuals ,  referring  to  their 
dignities  or  benefices. 

1.  Popes  and  Patriarchs. 

2.  Cardinals  of  the  Roman  Church. 

3.  Archbishops  and  Bishops. 

4.  Heads  of  churches,  cathedral  or  collegiate,  of  religious 

houses  and  communities. 

5.  Other  dignified  or  beneficed  ecclesiastics. 

II.  Common  Seals,  seals  ad  causas,  &c.,  of  corporate  or  quasi- 
corporate  bodies  or  communities. 

1.  Foundations  of  secular  clergy. 

2.  Foundations  of  regular  clergy,  including  cathedral 

churches  with  chapters  of  monks. 

3.  Friaries,  military  and  other  Orders  of  a  religious 

character. 

4.  Hospitals  and  Lazar -houses. 

5.  Universities,  Colleges,  and  other  Houses  founded  therein. 

6.  Religious  Confraternities. 

7.  Other  ecclesiastical  or  ^wasi-ecclesiastical  communities 

or  bodies. 

III.  Official  Seals. 

1.  Courts  Christian  and  spiritual  Judges  and  jurisdictions. 
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2.  Hoads  of  cathedrals,  collegiate  churches  or  monasteries, 

and  other  religious  bodies,  and  Officers  of  the  same 
without  name  of  individual  Head  or  Officer. 

3.  Other  official  seals  of  an  ecclesiastical  character. 

IV.  Seals  purely  personal. 

V.  Seals  unascertained,  &c.,  i.e .,  miscellaneous  ecclesiastical 
seals  not  comprised  under  any  of  the  above  heads. 


L. — Lay  Seals,  comprising  all  that  do  not  appear  to  be  Eccle¬ 
siastical. 

I.  Seals  of  Sovereigns. 

II.  Seals  of  Consorts  and  Daughters  of  sovereigns. 

o  o 

III.  Seals  of  Male  Issue  of  sovereigns,  in  an  unbroken  de¬ 
scent,  with  their  respective  consorts  and  daughters. 

IV.  Official  Seals. 

1.  Courts,  Liberties,  and  Franchises. 

2.  Admirals  and  Admiralty  jurisdictions,  great  Officers  of 

state,  or  of  household  of  sovereign. 

3.  Other  official  seals. 

V.  Common  seals,  secreta,  &c.,  of  corporations  or  commu¬ 
nities  ( and  official  seals  of  the  heads  of  such  bodies). 

1.  Municipal  seals.  Cities,  towns,  communes. 

2.  Guilds-merchant,  trading  Guilds  and  Companies. 

3.  Other  Corporations  and  bodies  of  lay  character. 

VI.  Personal  Seals,  not  included  in  Classes  I.  II.  III. 

1.  With  effigies,  standing,  seated,  or  equestrian,  without, 

and  with,  heraldry. 

2.  With  heraldry  but  without  effigies. 

3.  Seals  of  Ladies. 

4.  With  Initials  or  Monograms,  or  Merchants’  marks  as 

principal  subject. 

5.  With  Devices  of  other  kinds,  whether  with  or  without 

Names. 

6.  With  Names,  but  without  Device. 

7.  With  Legends,  or  Mottoes,  but  neither  device  nor 

name. 

8.  Other  personal  seals. 

VII.  Seals  unascertained,  ie.,  miscellaneous  lay  seals  not 
comprised  under  any  of  the  above  heads. 
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The  chief  modifications  introduced  by  me  in  the  above  scheme 
ire  as  follows  : — 

Ecclesiastical  Division. 

Class  I.  Here  I  have  merely  placed  the  Patriarchs  with  the 
Popes,  instead  of  with  the  Cardinals,  and  slightly  altered  the 
definitions  of  other  heads. 

Class  E.  II.  It  is  in  this  class,  Ecclesiastical  Common  Seals, 
that  most  of  my  alterations  occur.  Mr.  Walford  had  not 
brought  out  so  plainly  as  I  believe  he  intended,  the  historical 
and  practical  distinction  between  the  secular  and  the  regular 
clergy,  which,  in  any  extensive  collection  of  these  seals,  must, 
I  think,  necessarily  be  observed. 

His  Class  E.  II.,  Common  Seals,  was  originally  thus  divided : — 

1 1.  Chapters  of  cathedral  or  collegiate  churches,  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  head. 

2.  Religious  communities  professed,  with  or  without  the 
head. 

3.  Other  bodies  or  communities.’ 

I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  distinction  between  the 
seculars  and  the  regulars  (both  here  and  in  the  head  4  of 
Class  I.)  somewhat  more  prominent,  and  have  given  a  separate 
head  to  the  mendicant  and  other  friars,  combining  with  them 
the  so-called  military  orders,  as  the  1  Militia  Templi,’  the  Order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (the  Hospitallers),  the  Teutonic  Knights, 
&c.,  partly  of  a  religious,  partly  of  a  lay  character. 

Mr.  Walford  placed  the  common  seals  of  hospitals  in  the  Lay 
division,  to  which,  however,  only  a  few  comparatively  modern 
institutions,  and  those  I  apprehend  mostly  English  really  belong. 
The  mediaeval  hospitals  (as  a  glance  at  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Monasticon  will  indeed  show)  were  mostly  the  seat  of  small 
religious  communities  of  regular  clergy,  usually  Austin  Canons, 
ministering  to  the  sick,  the  wayfarer,  and  the  leprous ;  some  of 
them  even  bearing  the  title  of  priory  interchangeably  with  that 
of  hospital.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  question  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  inserting  these  seals  in  the  Ecclesiastical  rather  than  in 
the  Lay  division. 

The  common  seals  of  universities  and  colleges  therein  were 
also  placed  by  Mr.  Walford  in  the  Lay  division,  with  this 
remark :  1  In  like  manner  our  universities  and  colleges,  for 
education,  are  to  be  considered  lay  corporations,  as  in  fact  they 
are.  See  Blackstone,  Comm.  vol.  i.  p.  471.’ 

This  is  no  doubt  true  as  to  the  two  English  universities  (we 
are  little  concerned  with  other  modern  institutions,  nor  with 
recent  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  ancient  houses  of 
learning)  and  their  colleges  at  the  present  day.  Sir  William 
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Blackstone’s  law,  which  he  has  from  Coke  and  other  post-Refor- 
mation  sources,  is,  from  their  point  of  view,  un impeachable. 
It  was,  indeed,  by  repudiating  their  ecclesiastical  origin  and 
connections  that,  in  a  critical  time,  the  colleges  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  contrived  to  avoid  the  impending  confiscation  of 
their  estates.  But  we  have  to  deal  with  the  seals  of  theso 
bodies,  which  are  mostly  as  old  as  the  foundations  themselves 
and  agree  with  them  in  character ;  and  as  Ayliffe  has  well  ob¬ 
served  in  his  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  1  Our  colleges 
were  of  ecclesiastical  origin,  and  it  was  the  aim  of  the  founders 
to  make  them  as  much  ecclesiastical  as  in  them  lay,  as  appears 
by  the  stile  and  dispensations  of  their  statutes,  which  follow  the 
model  of  the  canon  law,  and  for  the  most  part  square  the  best 
with  it.’  Less  inaccuracy,  therefore,  will  be  incurred  if  we 
throw  the  few  more  modern  colleges  (which  in  their  inception 
were  and  remain  lay  incorporations)  into  the  same  class  as  the 
older  foundations,  than  by  pursuing  the  opposite  course,  and 
including  the  ancient  ‘  houses  of  learning  and  religious  educa¬ 
tion  ’  with  the  later  institutions.  As  to  the  Universities  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  whatever  they 
may  be  now,  they  were,  in  their  inception,  distinctly  ecclesias¬ 
tical. 

Class  E.  III.  *  Official  Seals  without  name  of  an  individual 
officer,  or  with  name  of  an  officer  not  an  ecclesiastic.’  This  was 
Mr.  "YValford’s  original  heading,  but  it  is  too  general  in  its  terms. 
The  latter  half  of  the  definition,  indeed,  is  too  particular  for  a 
general  syllabus  such  as  is  under  consideration ;  I  take  it  to 
refer  solely  to  modern  English  and  Irish  chancellors,  officials,  or 
vicars-general  exercising  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  though  them¬ 
selves  laymen.  Such  seals  are  not  sufficiently  important  to  com¬ 
pose  a  distinct  head. 

The  seals  of  spiritual  courts  and  jurisdictions  and  of  their  re¬ 
spective  judges  form  an  obvious  subdivision  of  Ecclesiastical 
Official  Seals,  and  when  these  are  taken  out  the  remainder  will 
be  found  to  be  mostly  composed  of  seals  which  I  believe  Mr. 
Walford  had  in  view  in  the  first  clause  of  his  definition,  namely, 
seals  of  abbats,  priors,  &c.,  not  bearing  the  name  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  prelate  or  officer. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  the  absence  of  the  name  of 
the  individual  head  of  a  monastic  community  was  no  reason  for 
taking  the  seal  out  of  Class  I.  4.  But  I  believe  the  distinction 
is  a  true  one  historically,  and  may  be  supported  from  the  con¬ 
siderations  which  I  append  in  the  form  of  a  note,  as  they  are  too 
lengthy  to  be  properly  introduced  here. 

These  considerations  may  not  apply  to  any  seals  of  secular 
clergy  from  which  the  name  of  the  dean  or  other  head  or  digni- 
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tary  of  a  church  is  absent,  yet  according  to  analogy  they  may  be 
included  in  this  Class  E.  III. 

Lay  Division. 

The  first  three  classes  of  the  Lay  Seals  are  unaltered  from 
Mr.  Walford’s  arrangement. 

His  subdivision  of  Class  L.  IY.  Official  Seals — 

‘  1.  In  the  sovereign’s  name, 

2.  With  name  of  officer, 

3.  Without  name  of  sovereign  or  officer,’ 

I  find  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  in  practice  unsatisfactory,  as 
tending  to  break  up  natural  groups.  I  prefer  the  subdivisions 
stated  in  the  General  Scheme. 

From  the  Class  L.  Y.  Common  Seals,  I  have,  as  already 
mentioned,  removed  those  of  universities  and  colleges,  and  also 
those  of  hospitals,  leaving  the  common  seals  of  cities  and  towns, 
and  other  communities,  which  will  include  the  schools  placed 
as  a  distinct  head  with  hospitals  by  Mr.  Walford. 

The  original  Scheme  subdivided  the  Class  L.  YI.  Personal 
Seals,  into  eight  heads.  The  definitions  of  the  three  first ; 
Effigies ;  Heraldic  Seals  ;  and  Merchants’  Marks  and  Initials, 
I  have  not  materially  altered.  I  have,  however,  introduced, 
before  the  merchants’  marks,  as  a  distinct  head,  the  seals  of 
Ladies,  which  in  type  or  subject  belong  mostly  to  one  or  other 
of  the  two  first  heads.  The  whole  group  is  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting,  especially  from  an  heraldic  point  of  view,  as  in  it  we 
are  able  to  trace  the  origin  and  development  of  the  rules  of 
marshalling  of  arms,  and  it  is  perhaps  best  studied  separately. 

We  then  come  to  Mr.  Walford’s  fourth  and  fifth  heads, 
namely,  Personal  Seals  with  1  other  devices  ’ — not  of  his  three 
first  kinds — (4)  with  the  names  of  the  owners  ;  (5)  without 
names — usually,  that  is,  with  mottoes  or  posies  instead  of 
names. 

Both  these  heads  consist,  for  the  greater  part,  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  and  fourteenth-century  seals  of  obscure  persons  not 
bearing  arms,  or  of  gentlemen  who  lived  before  heraldry  proper 
was  generally  adopted  on  seals. 

Now,  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  matter  of  chance  whether 
the  purchaser  had  his  own  name  or  a  posy  engraved  on  the  seal 
after  choosing  the  device.  These  present  no  very  great  variety 
— stars,  flowers,  fleurs-de-lis,  small  images  of  favourite  saints, 
and  several  other  ‘  patterns,’  seem  to  have  been  kept  in  stock  by 
the  seal  engravers,  and  the  legend  filled  in  to  suit  the  purchaser. 
The  names  of  these  purchasers  offer,  in  general,  no  particular 
interest.  Often  our  specimens  are  not  from  original  impressions 
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appended  to  deeds,  but  from  the  matrices  themselves,  affording 
no  clue  as  to  the  identity  of  the  owner. 

To  break  up  this  class  of  seals,  therefore,  according  as  they 
may  or  may  not  bear  the  owner’s  name,  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose ;  and  indeed  would  merely  render  the  comparison  of 
types  more  difficult.  If  this  be  so  with  the  common  ‘  patterns,’ 
it  is  much  more  the  case  with  a  really  important  group — the 
Antique  Gems  in  mediaeval  settings,  sometimes  with,  sometimes 
without,  the  owner’s  name,  which  would  most  unsatisfactorily  be 
split  into  two  sections. 

After  much  deliberation  I  have  finally  decided  to  throw  L.  VI. 
4,  and  5,  of  Mr.  Walford,  into  one  head,  comprising  all  per¬ 
sonal  seals  with  devices  not  included  in  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  whether 
without  or  with  names. 

For  the  purpose  of  easy  reference  the  names  will  require  to  be 
indexed,  and  the  index  subjoined  to  the  list  of  the  seals  arranged 
primarily  according  to  subject. 

The  remaining  heads  are  almost  untouched. 


I  have  judged  it  best  to  encumber  my  reproduction  of  Mr. 
Walford’s  General  Scheme  itself  with  as  little  further  sub-divi¬ 
sion  as  possible,  for  to  do  otherwise  might  render  it  less  useful  to 
sigillographers  desirous  of  applying  it  to  their  own  collections. 
As  he  says  in  his  paper,  ‘  It  is  capable  of  being  adapted  to  the 
size  and  nature  of  the  collection,  existing  or  contemplated;  for 
when  that  is  small  the  sub-division  of  some  of  the  classes  may  be 
omitted  ;  and  when  large  or  indefinite,  further  sub-divisions  may 
be  made,  taking  care  that  the  distinctions  appear  on  the  seals 
themselves,  and  that  in  every  case  the  last  of  any  number  of 
heads  into  which  any  class  may  be  sub-divided  comprises  all  of 
that  class  which  are  not  comprehended  in  the  others.’ 

The  Way  Collection  being  1  large  ’  and  indeed  ‘  indefinite  ’ — 
for  additions  are  constantly  being  made — a  good  deal  of  sub¬ 
division  of  Mr.  Walford’s  classes  has  been  required. 

The  sub-heads,  into  which  I  have  distributed  them,  require 
little  explanation. 

I  would  observe  with  regard  to  the  Seals  of  Rectors,  Arch¬ 
priests,  Vicars  and  the  like,  which  I  have  placed  in  Class  E.  I., 
5  D.,  that  these  persons  had  no  occasion  (as  a  rule)  for  authentic 
seals,  such  as  were  required  by  persons  having  jurisdiction  or 
dignity  ;  and  I  take  it  that  in  England  the  addition  in  the  legend 
of  the  name  of  the  benefice  (Sigillum  A.  Recto ris  de  B.)  was 
merely  by  way  of  identification.  It  may  be  otherwise  abroad.*' 

*  See  N.  T.  de  Dipl.  iv.  341,  for  particulars  of  seals  of  curates  and  priests  in 
France. 
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Exceptionally,  a  rector  or  vicar  may  have  had  property,  or 
urisdiction  of  some  sort,  in  right  of  his  church,  and  may  have 
■equired  an  authentic  seal.  There  are  some  seals  of  rectors,  or 
jdcars,  not  bearing  the  name  of  an  individual,  which  may  be  of 
his  sort,  and  these  I  should  place  with  official  seals. 

I  have  relegated  to  the  class  of  Lay  Personal  Seals  all  those 
which,  although  known  to  have  been  used  by  Clerks ,  do  not  on 
he  face  of  them  show  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  their 
possessor. 

A.  few  words  must  be  said  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  sub¬ 
divisions  of  certain  large  heads  or  sub-heads,  particularly  the 
Ecclesiastical  Common  Seals,  of  which  the  details  are  given 
under  Class  E.  II.,  2  B.,  and  the  Municipal  Seals,  Class  L.  V., 
i  A. 

The  value  of  such  a  collection  as  that  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned  consists  very  much  (apart  from  its  diplomatic  use) 
in  the  light  which  (if  well-arranged)  it  should  throw  on  the 
study  of  architecture,  armour,  and  costume,  Christian  icono¬ 
graphy,  and  mediaeval  manners. 

This  seems  to  be  best  provided  for  by  keeping  in  juxta¬ 
position  as  much  as  possible  all  examples  of  similar  type  or 
subject. 

The  seals  of  individuals  (not  heraldic,  or  bearing  devices  of 
various  sorts),  such  as  kings,  bishops,  and  the  like,  show  as  a 
rule  so  little  difference  of  type  beyond  mere  change  of  fashion 
in  costume  or  attitude  of  effigies,  that  nothing  is  lost  by  a 
general  chronological  arrangement  of  the  different  series. 

I  have  adopted  throughout  a  fourfold  local  distribution  of 
each  class  (or  sub-head  when  large),  in  the  following  order: — - 

1.  England  and  Wales. 

2.  Scotland. 

3.  Ireland. 

4.  Other  countries — Foreign  seals. 

The  English  seals  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  the  largest  series 
in  the  collection,  are  divided  under  provinces,  and  their  suffra¬ 
gan  dioceses,  in  alphabetical  order;  the  seals  of  the  occupants 
of  each  see  being  arranged  chronologically. 

The  seals  of  Scottish  and  other  bishops,  so  far  as  the  relative 
paucity  of  examples  required,  have  been  similarly  dealt  with. 

The  seals  of  mitred  and  other  abbats,  priors,  deans,  and  other 
seals  of  individuals,  follow  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  houses 
or  churches,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  local  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Similarly  the  seals  of  popes,  emperors,  kings,  and  other  indi¬ 
viduals,  form  a  chronological  succession. 
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Cut  in  the  case  of  common  seals,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical, 
there  is  far  more  variety,  and  here,  I  think,  some  arrangement 
other  than  an  alphabetical  one  (such  as  Mr.  Laing  has  used  in 
his  Scottish  seals)  is  demanded,  if  we  are  to  have  regard  to  the 
objects  of  study  indicated  above. 

Adopting  what  I  believe  to  be  a  somewhat  original  plan, 
I  have  arranged  these  common  seals  strictly  according  to  type. 
Thus  in  the  common  seals  of  abbeys,  &c.,  the  iconographic  and 
the  architectural  types  appear  in  juxtaposition  ;  while  the  various 
devices  of  castles,  ships,  heraldic  ensigns,  succeed  each  other  in 
the  drawers  assigned  to  the  common  seals  of  cities  and  towns. 

The  general  list  of  the  collection  should  follow,  I  propose,  this 
arrangement.  Any  difficulty  which  it  might  produce  in  finding 
a  seal  of  a  given  house  or  town  would  be  easily  got  over  by 
alphabetical  indices  of  the  monasteries  or  cities,  with  reference 
letters  to  the  special  group  in  which  the  particular  seal  was  to 
be  found. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  not  proposed  in  my  Table  any 
subdivision  of  the  heraldic  seals,  although  forming  a  numerous 
head. 

The  reason  is  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Collection  did  not 
admit  of  an  uniform  arrangement.  A  large  number  of  impres¬ 
sions  had  been  arranged  chronologically  by  Mr.  Way  himself, 
and  mounted  on  cards.  With  these  I  have  not  interfered.  I 
have  merely  added  the  names  where  I  could  ascertain  them, 
and  have  indexed  the  whole. 

The  seals  of  the  great  families,  Bohun,  Percy,  &c.,  have  been 
placed  together.  The  rest  of  the  heraldic  seals  are  arranged  by 
way  of  alphabetical  ordinary,  but  are  intended  to  have  indices 
of  names  for  cross  reference. 

M.  Douet  d’Arcq,  in  his  valuable  catalogue  of  the  seals  in  the 
French  archives,  has  adopted  the  contrary  method.  His  heraldic 
seals,  not  belonging  to  great  feudatories  or  officers  of  state  or 
otherwise  classed,  are  all  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  of 
names  ;  but  he  has  prefixed  a  table  of  reference  an-anged  by 
way  of  ordinary.  This  I  have  found  so  unsatisfactory  to  consult, 
that  I  have  been  tempted  to  try  the  opposite  plan. 

The  seals  arranged  by  way  of  ordinary  will  form  three  series, 
(being  to  a  great  extent  a  chronological  arrangement),  viz. : — 


1.  Simple  shields,  with  single  and  with  quartered  coats. 

2.  Shields  with  helm  and  crest. 

3.  Shields  with  helm,  crest,  and  supporters. 

This  plan  will  readily  lend  itself  to  any  future  enlargement  of 
the  Collection. 

I  have  determined  not  to  number  the  seals  consecutively, 
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lecause  the  Collection  is  constantly  receiving  accessions  which, 
vhen  interpolated  in  their  proper  places,  would  break  the 
uunerical  sequence.  The  sub-divisions  are  so  minute,  that  in 
tny  general  list  or  catalogue  a  reference  to  the  ultimate  sub- 
livision  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  enable  a  particular  seal  to 
oe  readily  found. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  proceed  to  give  a  complete 
Table  of  the  classes  with  their  sub-divisions,  which  I  have 
idopted  in  the  final  arrangement  of  the  Way  Collection. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  WAY  COLLECTION  OF 

SEALS. 

Division  E. — Ecclesiastical. 

E.  I.  Bullae  and  other  seals  of  individuals,  &c. 

1.  Popes  and  Patriarchs. 

2.  Cardinals  of  the  Roman  Church. 

3.  Archbishops  and  Bishops. 

4.  Heads  of  churches,  religious  houses,  or  communities. 

A.  Secular  clergy : 

Deans,  provosts,  or  other  heads  of  cathedral,  and  of  colle¬ 
giate  churches,  having  foundations  of  secular  clergy. 
Rectors  and  chancellors  of  universities ,  and  heads  of  houses 
therein * 

b.  Regular  clergy : 

Abbats,  priors  conventual,  abbesses,  prioresses  conven¬ 
tual. 

Priors ,  ministers ,  and  other  superiors  of  religious  and 
military  orders ,  or  of  particular  houses  of  the  same* 

5.  Other  dignified  or  beneficed  ecclesiastics. 

A.  Archdeacons,  chancellors,  treasurers,  and  other  dig¬ 

nitaries  in  cathedral  and  in  collegiate  churches : 
obedientiaries  in  monasteries. 

B.  Canons  of  cathedral  or  collegiate  churches. 

c.  Dignified  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  Court. 

D.  Rectors,  archpriests,  piovane  (plebani),  vicars  per¬ 

petual,  &c. 

E.  Other  dignified  or  beneficed  ecclesiastics,  secular  or 

regular. 

*  The  seals  in  italics  come  strictly  under  these  sub-heads,  but  they  are  few  in 
number,  and,  for  practical  purposes,  are  better  placed  with  the  common  seals  of 
their  Universities,  Colleges,  or  Orders. 
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E.  II.  Common  Seals,  &c.,of  corporate  bodies,  &c.,  or  com 
muni  ties. 

1.  Foundations  of  Secular  Clergy. 

A.  Cathedral  churches,  with  chapters  of  secular  canons. 

B.  Collegiate  churches  of  secular  canons,  and  colleges  oi 

secular  priests,  chaplains,  &c.,  arranged  according  to 
type,  on  the  plan  given  below  for  monastic  common 
seals. 

c.  Endowed  chantries,  chapels,  altars,  &c. 

d.  Parish  churches  and  churchwardens. 

E.  Other  communities  of  secular  clergy. 

2.  Foundations  of  Regular  Clergy. 

A.  Cathedrals  with  monastic  chapters. 

B.  Abbeys,  and  Priories,  not  being  cathedral  priories,  ar¬ 

ranged  according  to  the  type  or  principal  subject  of 
each  seal,  viz.  : — 

a.  The  Holy  Trinity. 

b.  The  Nativity,  Transfiguration,  Passion,  Resurrection, 

&c.  and  the  Majesty,  the  Saviour  in  Glory,  or  the 
Last  Judgment. 

c.  The  Holy  Rood. 

d.  The  B.Y.M.  and  Divine  Infant. 

simple  architectural  accessories ;  and 

(y)  with  votary,*  or 
(S)  accompanied  by  other  saints. 

e.  The  Annunciation,  Assumption,  and  Coronation, 
B.Y.M. 

f.  A  single  Saint,  or  a  group  illustrating  his  legend : 
without,  or  with,  simple  architectural  accessories; 
with  votary. 

g.  Two  or  more  Saints,  or  group  as  before, 
li.  Subjects  compounded  with  several  figures  of  Saints 

or  other  personages,  and  architecture,  or  architec¬ 
tural  compositions  adorned  with  figures, 
i.  Purely  architectural  representations, 
k.  Other  subjects. 


(a)  without  | 
1/3)  with  j 


3.  Friaries,  military  and  other  orders,  & c. 

A.  Mendicant  and  other  friars.  Common  ( and  official )f 
seals  of  their  orders  and  houses. 


*  Expression  used  for  the  small  kneeling  figure  in  a  niche  or  otherwise. 
French  :  “  un  p riant." 

f  See  E.  III. 
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(1.)  Franciscans  (Friars  Minors  or  Grey  Friars)  a.  Con¬ 
ventual.  b.  Observant. 

(2.)  Dominicans  (Friars  Preachers). 

(3.)  Carmelites  (White  Friars). 

(4.)  Austin  Friars,  or  hermits  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine. 

(5.)  Maturins  or  Trinitarians,  Crutched  Friars  (Crouched 
Friars  or  Cruciferi),  Friars  de  Domina  (or  Ser- 
vites),  and  other  Friars. 

B.  The  Military  Orders. 

(1.)  Templars. 

(2.)  Hospitallers  and  Teutonic  Knights. 

(3.)  Other  military  orders, 
c.  Other  orders  of  a  religious  character. 

4.  Hospitals,  &c.,  arranged  according  to  type,  on  the  model 

of  E.  II.  2. 

5.  Universities,  Colleges,  and  other  houses  founded  therein. 

6.  Religious  Confraternities. 

7.  Other  ecclesiastical  or  ^?<asi-ecclesiastical  communities  or 

bodies. 


E.  III.  Official  Seals. 

1.  Courts  Christian  and  Spiritual  Judges. 

A.  Commissaries  or  delegates  of  the  Pope  ;  auditors  of  the 

rota  (Magistri  Sacri  Palatii). 

B.  Courts  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops ;  prerogative,  con¬ 

sistory,  &c. 

c.  Vicar s-general,  Commissaries-general,  Officials  prin¬ 
cipal,  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  commissaries  and 
officials  of  dioceses. 

D.  Archdeacons  (seals  without  name  of  individual),  their 

officials  and  commissaries  :  officialities  of  archdeacons. 

E.  Exempt  and  peculiar  jurisdictions. 

F.  Deans  and  deaneries,  urban,  of  Christianity,  and  rural. 

G.  Other  spiritual  judges  and  courts. 


2.  Seals  of  Heads  of  cathedral  or  collegiate  Churches,  or 
Monasteries,  and  other  religious  bodies,  and  of  officers 
of  the  same,  without  name  of  individual  head  or  officer. 

A.  Deans  and  provosts  of  cathedral  or  collegiate  churches 

(secular  clergy). 

B.  Abbats  and  priors  conventual. 

c.  Dignitaries  in  cathedral  churches. 

D.  Obedientiaries  in  monastic  houses  and  their  respective 
offices. 

VOL.  IX. 
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E.*  Heads  of  friaries ,  rectors  and  chancellors  of  universities , 
and  heads  of  houses  therein. 

3.  Other  official  seals  of  an  ecclesiastical  character. 

E.  IV.  Seals  purely  personal. 

E.  V.  Seals  unascertained,  &c.,  i.e.,  miscellaneous  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Seals  not  comprised  under  any  of  the  above  heads. 


Division  L. — Lay. 

L.  I.  Seals  of  Sovereigns. 

(English  series). 

1.  Great  seals. 

2.  Privy  seals. 

3.  Signets. 

4.  Personal  seals  used  by  individual  sovereigns. 

The  foreign  seals  are  arranged  on  the  same  lines,  mutatis 
mutandis. 

L.  II.  Seals  of  Consorts,  and  Daughters  of  Sovereigns. 

L.  III.  Seals  of  Male  Issue  of  Sovereigns  in  an  unbroken  line 
of  descent,  with  their  respective  Consorts  and  Daughters. 

L.  IV.  Official  Seals. 

(a).  English,  and  relating  to  dependencies  of  the  crown  of 
England. 

1.  Courts  of  Justice  and  Jurisdictions. 

A.  Superior  Courts. 

(1.)  King’s  Bench. 

(2.)  Common  Pleas. 

(3.)  Exchequer  of  Pleas. 

(4.)  Other  lay  courts  not  merely  local. 

B.  Local  courts  and  jurisdictions. 

(1.)  Counties  Palatine,  principalities,  and  duchies. 

(2.)  Lordships-m archers,  and  other  liberties  or  fran¬ 
chises,  whether  in  hands  of  sovereign,  or  of 
subjects. 

(3.)  Other  local  courts  or  jurisdictions. 

(4.)  Colonies  and  dependencies. 

*  These  and  other  similar  seals  not  specified  are  placed  here  for  strictness  of 
classification.  They  are,  however,  so  few,  that  for  practical  purposes  they  are 
better  placed  with  the  common  seals  of  the  communities  to  which  they  belong. 
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2.  Admirals,  Admiralty  Courts,  and  Great  Officers  of  State. 

A.  Admiralty  Seals. 

(1.)  Lords  High  Admiral. 

(2.)  Yiee- Admirals. 

(3.)  Local  Admiralty  jurisdictions. 

B.  Great  officers  of  state,  or  of  the  household  of  the 

sovereign,  and  their  respective  offices. 

3.  Sheriffs  and  shrievalties,  coroners,  and  other  executive 

officers. 

4.  Fiscal  seals. 

(a.)  Exchequer  of  Receipt. 

(b.)  Customs,  customers,  cockets. 

(c.)  Subsidies, 

(d.)  Other  fiscal  seals. 

5.  Seals  under  particular  statutes. 

A,  For  recognizances. 

b.  Statute  of  Labourers  and  others  (if  any). 

6.  Other  official  seals.* 

( b ,  c,  d,)  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Foreign,  arranged  on  the  same 
lines,  mutatis  mutandis. 

L.  Y.  Common  Seals,  &c.,  of  Corporations  and  Communities. 

1.  Municipal  seals. 

A.  Cities  and  towns,  arranged  according  to  type  or  subject 

as  follows 

a.  Castles,  or  representation  of  a  town— without,  or  with, 

heraldry. 

b.  Ships. 

c.  Saints— without,  or  with,  heraldry,  or  architectural 

accessories. 

d.  Heraldry  alone,  or  forming  the  principal  subject. 

e.  Devices  compounded  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

f.  Other  devices. 

B.  Communes,  and  the  like  (mostly  foreign  seals),  arranged 
as  before,  according  to  type,  if  in  sufficient  number. 

2.  Guilds,  and  Companies  of  traders. 

3.  Grammar  schools. 

4.  Other  Corporations  or  bodies  of  lay  character. 

L.  YI.  Personal  seals,  not  included  in  Classes  I.  II.  III. 

1.  With  effigies :  (a)  standing,  (b)  seated,  (c)  equestrian, 
without  or  with  heraldry  in  each  case. 

2.  With  heraldry,  but  without  effigies. 

*  Strictly,  the  official  seals  of  mayors  or  bailiffs  of  towns,  and  the  like,  should 
be  included  in  this  class  ;  but  for  practical  purposes  they  are  best  placed  with  the 
respective  common  seals  in  Class  L.  Y. 
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8.  Seals  of  Ladies. 

4.  With  Initials  or  Monograms,  or  Merchants’  marks  as 
principal  subject. 

5.  With  devices  other  than  initials,  monograms,  and  marks, 
and  with  or  without  names. 

A.  Engraved  gems  (antiques  with  mediaeval  setting), 

arranged  according  to  type,  gods,  goddesses,  mytho¬ 
logy,  heads,  &c. 

B.  Hunting,  hawking,  and  humorous  subjects. 

c.  Simple  devices  according  to  type:  Acorn,  Beast,  Bird, 
Flower,  Saint,  Star,  and  so  forth. 

6.  With  Names,  but  without  Device. 

7.  With  Legends,  or  Mottoes,  but  neither  device  nor  name. 

8.  Other  Personal  Seals. 

L.  VII.  Seals  unascertained :  i.e.,  Miscellaneous  Lay  Seals  not 
comprised  under  any  of  the  above  heads. 


The  progress  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Way  Collec¬ 
tion  may  be  thus  stated  :* — 

E. — Ecclesiastical  Division. 

Class  I.  and  Class  II.,  completely  arranged  and  listed,  with 
index  of  names  of  abbeys,  &c. 

Class  III.,  IV.,  sub-divided  and  roughly  arranged  in  cabinets, 
but  not  listed. 

L. — Lay  Division. 

Classes  I.,  II.  (and  III.,  so  far  as  regards  seals  of  English 
blood  royal),  completely  arranged  and  listed.  The  foreign 
examples  of  Class  III.  are  not  numerous. 

Classes  IV.,  V.,  arrangement  in  cabinets  nearly  complete,  but 
not  thoroughly  listed. 

Class  VI. 

1.  Effigies,  roughly  arranged,  not  listed. 

2.  Heraldry,  family  collections  formed,  and  mostly  listed : 

cards  of  seals,  arranged  chronologically  by  Mr.  Way, 
identified  as  far  as  possible,  and  completely  listed. 
Arrangement  by  way  of  ordinary  considerably  ad¬ 
vanced.  List  carried  out  concurrently  with  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Residue  of  collection  not  handed  over  for  the  present. 

*  Corrected  up  to  date  of  printing  this  sheet. 
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Tote  on  the  Official  Seals  of  Abbats  and  Priors,  with¬ 
out  NAME  OF  INDIVIDUAL. 

These  seals  appear  to  have  served  in  the  smaller  houses  as 
ommon  seals,  for  Beresford,  J.,  in  Michs.  term,  15  Edw.  II. 
Maynard’s  Year  Books,  452),  says — ‘  There  is  many  a  priory  in 
Cngland  where  they  have  no  other  common  seal  but  the  seal  of 
he  prior,  and  yet  they  can  grant  and  bind  themselves,  because 
hey  have  none  other.’ 

Again,  the  monasteries  of  certain  orders,  notably  the  Cister- 
;ian  order,  had  originally  only  one  seal,  and  that,  it  would 
eem,  was  the  official  seal  of  the  head.  There  appear  to  be  very 
ew  early  common  seals  of  these  houses,  to  judge  by  the  Way 
Collection  and  by  the  notices  in  the  Monasticon. 

The  compilers  of  the  Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique,  tome 
v.  p,  353,  say  : 

‘On  voit  par  la  constitution  du  Pape  Benoit  XII.  de  Fan  1335,  pour  la 
eformation  de  l’Ordre  de  Citeaux  que  dans  l’abbaie  de  ce  nom*  l’abbe  ay  a  it  son 
-:ceau  et  la  communaute  le  sien. 

‘  Les  abbes  et  les  communautes  de  cette  reforme  n’eurent  pendant  long-tems 
qu’un  meme  sceau  pour  sceller  leurs  actes  et  leurs  contrats.  Cet  usaget  leur 
suscita  beaucoup  de  troubles  et  de  yexations  de  la  part  des  seculiers  vers  Fan 
;  1234.  On  pretendit  que  ce  sceau  unique  ne  sufisoit  pas  pour  faire  foi ;  parcequ’il 
arrive  souyent  que  les  communautes  ne  sont  pas  de  meme  avis  que  les  abbes,  et 
|  que  d’ailleurs  ils  ne  peuvent  transiger  ou  intenter  des  proces  les  uns  sans  les 
autres.  On  rejetoit  done  les  actes,  qui  n’etoient  scelles  que  du  sceau  de  l’abbe, 
jusqu’a  ce  qu’on  eut  interroge  les  moines  pour  savoir  s’ils  avoient  consenti  a  ces 
j  actes.  Ces  incidents  les  tiroient  de  leurs  solitudes,  prolongeoient  les  afaires  et 
causoient  de  grands  dommages  aux  monasteres  tant  au  temporel  qu'au  spirituel. 
Le  pape  Gregoire  IX.  y  remedia,  par  une  bulle  qui  commence  ainsi  :  ‘ Adliuc 
Ismael  jaersequitw  Isac etc.  Apres  avoir  dit  que  des  le  commencement  de 
l’ordre  de  Citeaux  il  avoit  ete  ftabli  que  chaque  monastere  n’auroit  qu’un  seul 
sceau  portant  le  nom  de  l’abbe,  tant  pour  lui  que  pour  le  convent ;  il  ordonne 
qu’on  admette  les  actes  qui  en  seront  scelles  suivant  l’ancien  usage.’ 

The  inconvenience  of  this  arrangement  was  felt  in  England 
as  well  as  abroad. 

The  Statute  of  Carlisle,  35  Edw.  I.  1306-7,  ‘  De  asportatis 
religiosorum,’  passed  to  restrain  the  practice  of  taxing  English 
monasteries  by  the  parent  alien  house,  the  head  of  the  order  of 
!  Citeaux,  Cluny,  and  Piemontre,  ends  thus : 

‘  Et  insuper  ordinavit  dominus  Bex  et  statuit,  quod  Abbates 
Cistercieh  et  Premonstraceh  ordinum  et  aliorum  religiosorum, 
quorum  sigillum  in  custodia  Abbatis  et  non  conventus  prius 
residere  tantummodo  consuevit,  decetero  habeant  sigillum  com¬ 
mune,  et  illud  in  custodia  Prioris  Monasterii  sive  domus  et 
quatuor  de  dignioribus  et  discretioribus  ejus  loci  conventus, 
sub  privato  sigillo  Abbatis  ipsius  loci  custodiendum  deponant. 
Ita  quod  Abbas,  seu  Superior  domus  cui  prseest,  per  se  contractum 

*  Gervaise,  Hist,  de  la  Reforme  de  Citeaux,  t.  i.  p.  22, 
t  Manrique,  Annal.  Cisterc.  ad  an.  1234,  c.  2,  n.  4  et  5. 
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aliquera  seu  obligationem  nullatenus  possit  firmare,  sicut  hacte- 
nus  facere  consuevit.  Et  si  forsan  aliqua  scripta  obligatoria 
donacionum,  empcionum,  vendicionum,  alienacionum  et  seu 
aliorum  contractuum  quorumcunque,  alio  sigillo,  quam  tali,  sigillo 
communi  sieut  prsemittur  custodito,  inveniantur  amodo  sigillata, 
pro  nullis  penitus  habeantur,  omnique  careant  firmitate.’ 

An  interesting  comment  on  this  part  of  the  statute  is  to  be 
found  in  Fitzherbert’s  Abridgment,  Abbe,  14,  citing  Year  Book, 
Hilary,  20  Edward  III.  The  passage  may  be  thus  translated 
from  its  Law  French. 

‘  An  action  of  debt  was  brought  against  an  abbat  (and  con¬ 
vent?)  on  an  instrument  under  the  seal  of  the  abbat  alone,  and 
the  plaintiff  counted  that  the  predecessor  of  the  abbat,  with  the 
assent  of  his  convent,  in  the  time  of  the  king’s  grandfather 
(meaning  before  the  Statute  of  Carlisle),  bound  themselves  by 
deed.  And  Gfayneford,  arguing  for  the  defendant,  says — ‘  The 
deed  bears  date  before  the  Statute  of  Carlisle,  made  in  the  time 
of  the  king’s  grandfather,  whereby  it  was  enacted  that  the  abbats 
of  the  order  of  Citeaux  should  have  a  common  seal,  whereas 
before  that  time  they  had  but  the  seal  of  the  abbat ;  and  the 
plaintiff,  by  his  count  (declaration),  suggests  that  at  the  date  of 
the  obligation  the  abbat’s  seal  was  sufficient  to  bind  the  convent.’ 
He  demurs  to  the  count,  and  prays  judgment. 

The  court  overrules  the  demurrer,  and  Stonor,  J.  apparently 
gives  judgment  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  in  these  words — ‘  You 
may  be  sure  of  this  (soies  certes),  that  the  abbats  of  this  order 
used  themselves  to  carry  the  seals  of  their  house,  and  bind  the 
house  ’  (by  their  deeds  under  such  seal). 

On  the  occasion  of  a  vacancy  in  1313  in  the  office  of  abbat 
of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Crokesden,  co.  Staffordshire,  the 
usual  counter-seal  of  the  abbat  of  the  house  (contrasigillum 
Abbatis  domus  consuetum)  was  broken,  before  the  visitors  and 
the  whole  convent,  in  plena  parliamento ,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
a  common  seal  should  be  made,  according  to  the  royal  statute, 
to  be  thenceforward  deposited,  as  is  therein  mentioned,  in  the 
keeping  of  four  of  the  most  worthy  of  the  monks  of  the  house.* 

The  original  notion,  I  presume,  was,  that  the  whole  possessions 
of  the  order,  wherever  situate,  belonged  to  the  Community  of 
Citeaux,  Premonstre,  or  Cluny,  and  not  to  individual  houses. 

Here  may  be  added  the  information  collected  by  Mr.  Beck, 
Annales  Furnesienses,  p.  47. t 

*  Ann.  Crokesden,  apud  Coll.  Top.  et  Gen.  ii.  303. 

fHis  authorities,  see  p.  43,  are— An  Abstract  from  two  MSS.  relating  to  the 
Cistercian  rules,  Libellus  Diffinitionum,  a  summary  compiled  in  1317,  confirmed 
by  Pope  John  XXII.  To  these  regulations,  he  says,  some  are  added  from  Insti¬ 
tutes  decreed  in  General  Chapter,  1134,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
rescinded;  and  theUsus  (MS.  Coll.  Exon.  Oxon.)  has  supplied  some  particulars. 
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Under  the  head  ‘  Abbot/  he  says,  p.  48  : — ‘  Abbots  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  two  seals,  the  lesser,  upon  which  was  engraved 
mtra  sigillum  of  such  an  abbot,  was  used  chiefly  for  minor 
usiness  and  letters,  the  larger,  to  prevent  diversity  of  seals  in 
ie  order,  was  to  bear  an  effigy  only  with  a  pastoral  staff,  and 
[Gillum  abbatis  of  such  an  abbey.  On  a  vacancy  the  abbat’s 
eal  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  some  other  abbats,  who  en- 
losed  it  with  their  own  proper  seals.  The  convent  was  to  have 
o  seal  proper  to  itself,  and  neither  priors  nor  other  officials  had 
eals  with  the  name  of  the  abbey  upon  them.’ 

William  III.  abbot  of  Citeaux,  writing  to  Thibaud  IV.  Count 
f  Champagne  (1201-1253),  says,  ‘  In  nullo  sigillo  ordinis  nostri 
iroprium  nomen  alicujus  abbatis  imprimitur.’  * 

Mabillon  observes  that  the  abbat’s  statement  was  incorrect,  be¬ 
muse  St.  Bernard’s  second  seal  bore  his  own  name  as  abbot  of 
plairvaux.  But  this  seal  was  made  in  1150,  and  may  be  looked 
ipon  as  exceptional.  William  was  not  bound  to  know  of  it,  and 
vas  speaking,  doubtless,  of  the  rule  of  his  own  time. 

An  extended  study  of  the  early  Cistercian  seals  would  clear 
ip  some  points  as  to  their  usages,  which  are  still  a  little  obscure. 

The  order  of  Grammont,  say  the  Benedictines  (1ST.  T.  de  Dipl, 
v.  354),  had  but  one  and  the  same  seal  for  all  their  communities. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  taken  that  the  abbats’  and  priors’  seals 
in  question,  not  bearing  the  name  of  the  individual  prelate,  were 
not  seals  falling  under  the  class  E.  1,  but  were  used  for  official 
purposes,  sometimes,  indeed,  in  lieu  of  a  formal  common  seal  of 
the  house  over  which  he  presided.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 

The  Meetings  of  the  Society  were  then  adjourned  to  Thurs¬ 
day,  November  30th. 

*  Mab.  note  ad.  Epist.  s.  Bemardi,  t.  i.  p.  275,  apud  N.  T.  de  Dipl.  iv.  347. 
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Thursday,  November  30th,  1882. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society  : — 

1.  Transactions.  Yol.  y.  Part  1  [not  previously  presented],  and  vol.  vi. 
Parts  1  and  2.  8vo.  Bristol,  1880 — 82. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Wills  in  the  Great  Orphan  Book  and  Book  of  Wills,  in  the 
Council  House  at  Bristol.  By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Wadley,  M.A.  (No.  i.)  8vo. 
Bristol,  1882. 

From  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — Register  of 
Fellows  and  Associates.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  :  — 

1.  Transactions.  Vol.  vii.  Part  3.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

2.  Proceedings.  Nov.,  1881,  to  June,  1882.  Vol.  iv.  Twelfth  Session. 
8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  : — The  Church  Builder.  Nos. 

xi.  and  xii.  New  Issue.  July  and  October.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author,  Sir  G.  F.  Duckett,  Bart.,  F.S.A.  : — 

1.  Manorbeer  Castle  :  Evidences  of  its  early  owners.  [From  Archaeologia 
Cambrensis,  4th  Ser.,  vol.  xi.  p.  134.]  8vo.  London,  1880. 

2.  Arms  of  Aldeburgh  (or  Aldborough).  [Reprinted  from  the  “  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Journal.”]  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — 

1.  Proceedings.  Vol.  iv.  Nos.  7 — 11.  July — Nov.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

2.  Supplementary  Papers.  Vol.  i.  Part  i.  Travels  and  Researches  in 
Western  China,  By  E.  Colborne  Baber.  8vo.  London,  1882. 
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'rom  the  Author  : — Notes  on  an  Inscribed  Roman  Altar,  found  at  Colchester. 

By  J.  E.  Price,  F.S.A.,  M.R.S.L.  8vo.  Colchester,  1882. 
i'rom  the  Editor,  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker  : — Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries. 
Parts  xt.  and  xvi.  July  and  October.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

from  the  British  Archaeological  Association  : — The  Journal.  Yol.  xxxviii. 
Parts  2  and  3.  June  and  September.  8yo.  London,  1882. 

from  the  Institute  of  Archaeological  Correspondence 

1.  Monumenti  Inediti.  Yol.  xi.  Tav.  25 — 36.  Folio.  Rome,  1881. 

2.  Annali.  Vol.  liii.  8vo.  Rome  and  Berlin,  1881. 

3.  Bullettino,  per  l’anno  1881.  8vo.  Rome,  1881. 

from  the  Royal  Society  Proceedings.  Vol.  xxxiv.  Nos.  220  and  221.  8vo. 
London,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — Indo-European  Porcelain  :  an  Essay  with  Descriptive 
Catalogue,  by  W.  Watkins  Old.  8vo.  Hereford,  1882. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  : — 

1.  Catalogue  of  Oriental  Coins  in  the  British  Museum.  Vol.  vii.  The 
Coinage  of  Bukhara  (Transoxiana).  Classes  xxii.,  xxiii.  By  S.  Lane- 
Poole,  edited  by  R.  S.  Poole.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

2.  Catalogue  of  Additions  to  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  in  the  years 
1876 — 1881.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — ’Chronograms  5,000  and  more  in  number  excerpted  out  of 
various  authors  and  collected  at  many  places.  By  James  Hilton,  F.S.A. 
4to.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — Dunster  and  its  Lords  1066 — 1881.  By  H.  C.  Maxwell 
Lyte,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  a  Descriptive  Sketch  of  Dunster  Castle  by  G. 
T.  Clark,  F.S.A.  and  a  Chapter  on  the  Siege  of  Dunster  Castle  by  E.  Green. 
Printed  for  Private  Circulation.  8vo.  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: — The  Journal. 
New  Series.  Vol.  xiv.  Parts  3  and  4.  [Completing  vol.  xiv.]  8vo. 
London,  1882. 

From  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  : — Transactions.  Part  ii. 
Volume  iv.  Second  Series.  Miscellaneous.  4to.  Exeter,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  : — Transactions.  Second  Series.  Vol. 
xii.—  Part  iii. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The 
Archaeological  Journal.  Volume  xxxix.  Nos.  154  and  155.  8vo.  London, 
1882. 

From  the  Author  Basilisks  and  Cockatrices.  By  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.  (Re¬ 
printed  from  Penn  Monthly  for  July,  1882.)  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland  : — The 
Journal.  Vol  v.  Fourth  Series.  Nos.  49,  50,  and  51.  8vo.  Dublin,  1882. 

From  the  New-England  Historic,  Genealogical  Society  The  Register.  Nos. 

143  and  144.  Vol.  xxxvi.  8vo.  Boston,  1882. 

From  G.  T.  Clark,  Esq.,  F  S.A.  The  Duty  of  Every  One  that  intends  to  be 
Saved.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clark.  Reprinted  with  a  Preface,  &c.,  written 
by  the  Son  of  the  Author.  Privately  Printed.  Small  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Editor : — The  Western  Antiquary  ;  or,  Devon  and  Cornwall  Note- 
Book.  Edited  by  W.  H.  K.  Wright.  Vol.  1  ;  and  vol.  2,  Parts  3,  4,  6,  and  7. 
4to.  Plymouth,  1882. 

From  H.M.  Punjab  Government,  through  the  Head  Assistant  of  the  Secretariat : 
— Two  of  the  Selections  from  the  Government  Records.  By  G.  W.  Leitner, 
LL.D.  Folio.  Lahore,  1882.  Viz.  : 
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1.  Appendix  to  “  Changars  ”  and  Linguistic  Fragments.  Words  and 
Phrases  illustrating  the  Dialects  of  the  Same  and  Me,  as  also  of  Dancers, 
Mirasis  and  Dorns. 

2.  Section  I.  of  Linguistic  Fragments  discovered  in  1870,  1872,  and  1879,  1 
relating  to  the  Dialect  of  the  Magadds  and  other  wandering  Tribes.  Fol-  I 
lowed  by  an  account  of  Shawl-weaving. 

From  H.M.  Government  of  Madras,  Public  Department : — Paper  from  Surgeon- 
Major  G.  Bidie,  M.B.  Administration  Report  of  the  Government  Central 
Museum  for  the  year  1881 — 82.  Folio.  Madras,  1882. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  : — Proceedings.  New  Series. 
Vols.  ii.  and  iii.  1879 — 81.  8vo  Edinburgh,  1880—1. 

From  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  : — 

1.  Transactions.  Vol.  xxviii.  Science.  (VI. — X.)  4to.  Dublin,  1881— 2. 

2.  Proceedings.  Science.  Vol.  iii.,  Ser.  ii.,  Nos.  7  and  8.  8vo.  Dublin, 
1881—2. 

3.  Proceedings.  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities.  Vol.  ii.,  Ser.  ii.  No.  3. 
8vo.  Dublin,  1881. 

From  the  Society  for  Nassau  Antiquities  and  Historical  Investigation 
Annalen.  xvi.  Band.  8vo.  Wiesbaden,  1881. 

From  the  Essex  Institute  : — 

1.  Historical  Collections.  Vol.  xviii.  8vo.  Salem,  Mass.,  1881. 

2.  Bulletin.  Vol.  xiii.  1881.  8vo.  -Salem,  Mass.,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  : — Inaugural  Meeting,  held  in  the  City  of 
Ottawa,  May  25,  26  and  27,  1882.  8vo. 

From  the  East  India  Association  : — Journal.  Vol.  xiv.  Nos.  3  and  4.  8vo. 
London,  1882. 

From  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  : — Proceed¬ 
ings.  Vol.  xxvii.  (New  Series,  vol.  vii.)  8vo.  Taunton,  1882. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The 
Journal.  Vol.  xii.  Nos.  1  and  2.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission  of  Rome  : — Bullettino.  Anno  x. 
Serie  ii.  Num.  2,  Indici  dal  Gennaio  1877  al  Dicembrel881,  e  Num.  3.  8vo. 
Rome,  1882. 

From  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological 
Society  : — 

1.  The  President’s  Opening  Address  to  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute. 
Carlisle,  August  1,  1882.  8vo.  Carlisle,  1882. 

2.  A  Hand-Book  to  the  principal  Places  to  be  visited  by  the  Royal  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  [August  1  to  August  8,  1882] 
in  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle.  By  R.  S.  Ferguson,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  F.S.A.  8vo. 
Carlisle,  1882. 

3.  Old  Church  Plate  in  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle  :  with  the  Makers  and 
Marks.  Edited  by  R.  S.  Ferguson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Carlisle  and 
London,  1882. 

From  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society  • — Emblems  of  Saints  : 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  in  works  of  art.  By  the  late  Very  Rev.  F. 
C.  Husenbeth,  D.D.,  V.G.,  Provost  of  Northampton.  Third  Edition. 
Edited  by  Augustus  Jessop,  D.D.  8vo.  Norwich,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  : — The  Journal.  Vol.  xxvi.  Nos. 
116  and  117.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  (Philosophisch-Historische  Classe)  :— 
1.  Denkschriften.  23ter  Band.  4to.  Vienna,  1882. 
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2.  Sitzungsberichte.  xcviii.  Band.  Heft  iii.,  und  xcix  Band,  i.  u.  ii.  Heft. 
8to.  Vienna,  1882. 

3.  Archiv.  lxii.  Band,  2te  Halfte,  und  Ixiii.  Band.,  i.  u.  ii.  Halfte.  8vo. 
Vienna,  1882. 

From  the  St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Society  Transactions.  Vol.  i. — Part  iii. 
4to,  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author  :  —Notes  on  Dignities  in  the  Peerage  of  Scotland  which  are 
Dormant  or  which  have  been  Forfeited.  By  W.  0.  Hewlett,  F.S.A.  8vo. 
London,  1882. 

From  the  Author,  C.  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  : — Mon¬ 
mouthshire  and  Caerleon  Antiquarian  Association.  Goldcliff  and  the 
ancient  Roman  Inscribed  Stone  found  there,  1878.  Together  with  other 
Papers.  8vo.  Newport,  1882. 

From  the  Author  The  Ethnology  of  the  Zulus  of  South  Eastern  Africa.  By 
D.  C.  F.  Moodie.  (From  the  Victorian  Review.  No.  32,  vol.  vi.)  8vo. 
Melbourne,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Topography  of  Devon.  An  Address  delivered  to  the 
Members  of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art,  at  the  twenty-first  Meeting,  held  at  Crediton,  July, 
1882.  By  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  President.  4to.  Plymouth,  1882. 

From  the  Author,  Monsr.  Leopold  Delisle,  Hon.  F.S.A. 

1.  Notice  sur  deux  Livres  ayant  appartenu  au  Roi  Charles  V.  (Extrait  des 
Notices  des  Manuscrits,  tome  xxxi.,  lre  Partie.)  4to. 

2.  Notice  sur  un  Manuscrit  Merovingien  de  la  Bibliotheque  Royale  de 
Belgique,  No.  9850 — 9852.  (Extract  from  the  same.)  4to. 

3.  Notice  sur  les  anciens  Catalogues  des  Livres  Imprimes  de  la  Bibliotheque 
du  Roi.  (Extrait  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  l’Ecole  des  chartes,  t.  xliii.  1882.) 
8  vo. 

4.  Le  Livre  de  Marco  Polo.  Fac-simile  d’un  manuscrit  du  xive.  siecle  con¬ 
serve  a  la  Bibliotheque  royale  de  Stockholm.  (Extract  from  the  same.)  8vo. 

5.  Obseques  de  Jules  Quicherat.  10  Avril  1882.  (Extract  from  the  same.) 
8vo.  Paris,  1882. 

6.  L’ Auteur  du  Grand  Coutumier  de  France.  (Extrait  du  tome  viii.  des 
Memoires  de  la  Societe  de  l’histoire  de  Paris  et  de  l’Ile-de-France.  8vo. 
Paris,  1882. 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution  : — 

1.  List  of  Foreign  Correspondents.  Corrected  to  January,  1882.  8vo. 
Washington,  1882. 

2.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  1879 — 80.  By  J.  W. 
Powell,  Director.  4to.  Washington,  1881. 

From  the  Imperial  Archaeological  Commission,  St.  Petersburg : — Compte-Rendu 
pour  l’annee  1880.  Avec  un  Atlas.  4to.  and  Folio.  St.  Petersburg,  1882. 
From  the  Royal  Netherlands  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Leyden  : — Aegyptische 
Hieroglyphische  Lijkpapyrus  (T.  2),  van  het  Nederlandsche  Museum  van 
Oudheden  te  Leyden,  uitgegeven  op  last  der  hooge  regering  door  Dr.  C. 
Leemans.  Folio,  Leyden,  1882. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society  :• — The  Numismatic  Chronicle.  Vol.  ii.  Third 
Series,  Nos.  vi.  and  vii.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Chetham  Society: — Publications.  Vol.  110.  Visitation  of  Lanca¬ 
shire,  1533.  Edited  by  William  Langton.  4to.  Manchester,  1882. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Armenian  Liturgy  translated  into 
English.  By  F.  James  Dr.  Issaverdenz.  Second  Edition.  Sm.8vo.  Venice, 
1873. 

From  the  President  and  Council  of  University  College,  London  : — Calendar. 
Session  1882 — 83.  8vo.  London,  1882. 
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From  the  Author  : — The  Rectors  of  Loughborough.  By  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Dimock 
Fletcher,  M.A.  8vo.  Oxford  and  Loughborough,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — Unwritten  History,  and  How  to  Read  it.  A  Lecture  to  the 
Working  Classes.  By  John  Evans,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  8vo.  London, 
1882. 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  of  the  National  Institute 
of  France  : — Comptes  Rendus  des  Seances  de  l’annee  1882.  Quatrieme 
Serie.  Tome  x.  Bulletin  d’Avril-Mai-Juin.  8vo.  Baris,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Solution  of  the  Pyramid  Problem  ;  or,  Pyramid  Dis¬ 
coveries.  With  a  new  Theory  as  to  their  ancient  use.  By  Robert  Ballard. 
8vo.  New  York,  1882. 

From  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  : — 

1.  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  at  Alnwick  Castle, 
By  S.  Birch,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Printed  for  Private  Distribution.  4to.  London, 
1880. 

2.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Antiquities,  chiefly  British,  at  Alnwick 
Castle.  Printed  for  private  distribution.  4to.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1880. 

From  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.S.A.  : — 

1.  The  Register  Book  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Christopher  le  Stocks,  in  the 
City  of  London.  Yol.  ii.  4to.  London,  1882. 

2.  Report  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (English 
Langue)  :  read  and  adopted  at  the  general  assembly,  on  St.  John  Baptist's 
Day,  1882. 

3.  Roll  of  the  Sixth  or  English  Langue  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Birdapest : — 

1.  Almanach.  MDCCCLXXXil-re.  Sm.  8vo.  Budapest,  1882. 

2.  Ertesitoje  (Akademiai)  1881.  (Bulletin.)  Yol.  xv.,  Nos.  1 — 8.  8vo. 
Budapest,  1881. 

3.  A.  M.  T.  Akademia  Evkonyvei.  (Annals.)  xvi.  Kot.,  vii.  Darabja. 
4to.  Budapest,  1881. 

4.  Ertekezesek  a  tarsadalmi  tudomanyok  korebol.  vi.  Kotet.  vi.— xii. 
Szam.,  et  Index  vi.  8vo.  Budapest,  1880 — 1. 

5.  Ertekezesek  a  tortenelmi  tudomanyok  korebol.  ix.  Kotet.  iv.,  vi. — xi. 
Szam.  8vo.  Budapest,  1881 — 2. 

6.  Monumenta  Ilungariae  Historica.  Magyar  Tortenelmi  Emlekek.  Scrip- 
tores  xxx.  et  Suppl.,  et  xxi.  vol.  8vo.  Budapest,  1880 — 1. 

7.  Anjourkori  Okmanytar.  Szerkesztette  Nagy  Imre.  i.  et  ii.  Vol.  8vo. 
Budapest,  1878 — 81. 

8.  Archivum  Rakoczianum.  viii.  Vol.  8vo.  Budapest,  1882. 

9.  Ungarische  Revue.  Herausgegeben  von  Paul  Hunfalvy.  1881.  v.— xii. 
Heft.  1882.  i. — vi.  Heft.  8vo.  Leipsic,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  1881 — 2. 

10.  Monumenta  Hungarian  Archaeologica  Aivi  Prmhistorici.  Az  Aggteleki 
Barlang  mint  Oskori  Temeto.  Irta  Baro  Nyary  Jeno.  4to.  Budapest, 
1881. 

From  the  Clockinakers’  Company  : — Some  Account  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Clockmakers  of  the  City  of  London.  Compiled  principally  from  their 
own  Records,  by  Samuel  Elliott  Atkins  and  William  Henry  Overall,  F.S.A. 
Privately  Printed.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  :  — 

1.  Aarb^ger  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndighed  og  Historie.  1881,  iv.  Ilefte. 
1882,  i.,  ii.  Hefte.  8vo.  Copenhagen. 

2.  Memoires.  Nouvelle  Serie.  1881.  8vo.  Copenhagen. 
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I'rom  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  : — 

1.  Proceedings.  Vol.  ix. — Part  v.  No.  74.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

2  List  of  the  Members,  with  Report.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

3.  A  New  Classified  Catalogue  of  the  Library,  with  Indexes  of  Authors  and 
Subjects.  By  Benjamin  Vincent.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  H.  S.  Milman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Dir.  S.A.  : — The  Lyon  Office  and  the  Marjori- 
banks  Family.  A  Reply  to  the  Remarks  of  the  Lyon  Clerk  Depute,  entitled 
“  Mr.  Joseph  Foster  on  the  Return  of  Members  of  Parliament.”  Third 
Edition.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author : — The  Antiquities  of  Constantinople.  By  Bunnell  Lewis, 
F.S.A.  [From  the  Archaeological  Journal,  xxxix.  117.]  8vo.  London, 
1882. 

From  the  Author  : — Colchester  Castle,  a  Roman  Building.  Fourth  Section.  By 
George  Buckler.  Not  published.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Transcriber,  T.  F.  Kirby,  Esq.,  M.A. : — An  Extended  Transcript  of 
the  Charter  of  Foundation  and  other  Instruments  of  Winchester  College. 
For  Private  Circulation  only.  Sm.  4to.  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Principles  of  Gothic  Ecclesiastical  Architecture.  By 
Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam,  F.S.A.  Eleventh  Edition.  In  3  vols.  8vo. 
London,  1882. 

From  the  Camden  Society : — Publications.  New  Series  xxx.  Catholicon 

Anglicum,  an  English-Latin  Word-book,  dated  1483.  Edited  by  Sidney  J. 

H.  Herrtage,  with  Preface  by  H.  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.  4to.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Esq.,  LL.D.  : — 

I .  Receipt  and  Investment  of  the  Geneva  Award  Money.  8vo.  Washington, 

1882. 

2.  History,  Jurisdiction,  and  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United 
States.  8vo.  Washington,  1882. 

From  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art : — Report  and  Transactions.  [Crediton.]  8vo.  Plymouth,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  : — 

1.  Transactions.  Session  1881 — 82.  4to.  London,  1882. 

2.  Proceedings.  1881 — 82.  Nos.  17 — 19  [completing  the  vol.]  1882 — 83. 
Nos.  1 — 3.  4to.  London,  1882. 

3.  List  of  Members  :  1882 — 83.  4to.  London,  1882. 

From  Henry  Wagner,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : — Schweizerisches  Idiotikon.  Worter- 
buch  der  schweizerdeutschen  Sprache.  Gesammelt  auf  Veranstaltung  der 
Antiquarischen  Gesellschaft  in  Zurich,  i. — iii.  Heft.  Bearbeitet  von.  F. 
Staub  und  L.  Tobler.  4to.  Frauenfeld,  1881. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  : — Archaeologia  Cambrensis. 
Fourth  Series.  No.  51.  Vol.  xiii.  8vo,  London,  1882. 

From  John  Stansfeld,  Esq. : — A  Catalogue  of  The  Library  collected  by  John 
Stansfeld,  Leeds,  comprising  a  complete  series  of  County  Histories  and 
Local  Topographies.  Printed  for  private  circulation.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  Col.  Almonte  of  the  Peruvian  Legation  : — 

1.  El  Departamento  de  Ancachs  y  susriquezas  minerales.  Por  A.  Raimondi. 
4to.  Lima — Peru,  1873. 

2.  Antonio  Raimondi.  El  Peru.  Tomo  ii.  Historia  de  la  Geografia  del 
Peru.  Libro  Primero.  4to.  Lima,  1876. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant.  Travels,  Adventures, 
and  Discoveries  in  Burma,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Cochin-China.  By  Frank 
Vincent.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  New  York,  1882. 
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From  the  Author  : — On  the  Site  of  the  last  Battle  of  Caractacus,  the  Chief  of 
the  Silures.  By  M.  H.  Bloxam,  F.S.A.  8vo.  1879. 

From  the  Author  : — Historical  Descriptive  and  Genealogical  Notes  on  Wanswell 
Court  and  its  Occupants  for  seven  centuries.  By  J.  IT.  Cooke,  F.S.A.  8vo. 

From  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Wood,  Loc.  Sec.  S.A.  for  Worcestershire  : — Worcester¬ 
shire  Exhibition,  1882.  Catalogue.  8vo.  Worcester,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — Etudes  Paleographiques.  Restitution  et,  Nouvelle  Interpre¬ 
tation  du  Chant  dit  des  Freres  Arvales.  Par  Georges  Edon.  8vo.  Paris, 
1882. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Agram  (Croatia) Viestnik  Hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga  Druztva.  Godina  iv. — Br.  4.  8vo.  Zagrehu,  1882. 

From  the  Authors  : — La  Ville  Gallo-Romaine  de  Beauclair.  Fouilles  et 
Decouvertes.  Par  Ambroise  Tardieu,  et  Francjois  Boyer.  4to.  Hcrment, 
1882. 

From  the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society  : — Transactions.  Fart  ii.  Yol.  ii. 
8vo.  Glasgow,  1882. 

From  the  Free  Libraries  Committee,  Manchester  : — Thirtieth  Annual  Report  to 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Manchester  on  the  working  of  the  Public  Free 
Libraries,  1881 — 2.  8vo.  Manchester,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Church  Bells  of  Gloucestershire.  To  which  is  added  a 
Budget  of  Bell  Matters  of  general  Interest.  By  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  4 to.  Exeter,  1881. 

From  the  Author  Reports  on  the  Estate  of  Sir  Andrew  Chadwick,  by  Edmund 
Chadwick  and  James  Boardman.  To  which  is  prefixed  the  Life  and 
History  of  Sir  Andrew  Chadwick.  By  J.  O.  Chadwick,  F.S.S.,  F.R.G.S. 
8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : — Ashburton  and  its  neighbourhood. 

By  Charles  Worthy,  Esq.  8vo.  Ashburton,  1875. 

From  the  Author  : — Opuscula  Fidieularuni.  No.  1.  The  Ancestry  of  the 
Violin.  Being  a  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern  on  Friday, 
June  the  Second,  1882,  to  “The  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes,”  by  Ed.  Heron 
Allen.  Part  i. — The  Origin  of  the  Violin.  Part  ii. — The  Welsh  Crwth. 
8vo.  London,  1882.  [No.  27  of  210  copies  printed  exclusively  for  private 
circulation.] 

From  the  Commission  for  Publishing  the  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutions  of  Ire¬ 
land  : — Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland.  Brehon  Law  Tracts.  Vol.  iv.  8vo. 
Dublin  and  London,  1879. 

From  the  Author  :  —  A  Plan  of  Rome,  ancient  and  modern.  By  John  Hemy 
Parker,  C.B.,  F.S.A.  With  indications  of  the  ancient  Walls,  Streets,  and 
Gates,  according  to  Pliny,  Aqueducts,  Fossae,  Cippi,  Tombs,  etc.  Printed 
for  Private  Circulation  only.  Broadsheet. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  Eev.  J.  T.  Ellacombe,  F.S.A., 
M.  H  Bloxam,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  James  Hilton,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
for  their  donations  to  the  Library. 

At  the  request  of  the  Vice-President  in  the  Chair,  H.  Reeve, 
Esq.,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  gave  a  short  account  of  the  state  and 
progress  of  the  Excavations  at  Bath,  which  he  had  recently 
visited,  and  towards  which  the  Society  had  subscribed  a  sum 
of  50/. 
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Robert  Day,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited,  by  the  hands  of 
j.  S.  Perceval,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  the  following  six 
Matrices  of  Mediaeval  Seals,  all  of  which  were  formerly  in 
he  Douce  Collection  at  Goodrich  Court,  Herefordshire. 

1.  Seal  of  Thomas  Fynyon,  Abbat  of  the  Cistercian  monastery 
>f  Combermere,  Cheshire.  Fifteenth  century.  Pointed  oval, 

>  in.  long.  Matrix  of  brass,  or  mixed  metal,  with  ridge  at 
jack,  pierced  for  suspension. 

Subject, — Under  a  canopy,  with  an  empty  niche  on  either 
side,  the  b.v.m.  standing  with  the  Divine  Infant  on  her  left 
irm.  Beneath,  in  a  niche,  a  demi-monk,  full-faced,  tonsured, 
md  with  cowl,  in  adoration. 

Legend, — 

&tQinum-t5ome-fBngott  afifcatis-be-cumiiemm. 

The  words  separated  by  sprigs. 

The  Abbat  to  whom  this  seal  belonged  is  not  included  in  the 
;  meagre  list  of  Abbats  given  in  the  Monasticon. 

2.  Common  seal  of  the  Friars  Preachers  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
London. 

Brass.  Pointed  oval,  2 1  in.  long.  Folding  handle  at  the  back. 
Subject, — Under  a  canopy  supported  by  pillars  in  the  cinque- 
cento  style,  St.  Bartholomew  standing,  nimbed ;  in  right  hand 
the  flaying  knife  ;  in  the  left,  in  front  of  his  body,  an  open  book. 
Legend, — 

SKjILLY  :  COVETO  SANCTI  :  BARTHOLOMEI  :  ORDINIS 
FRATRV:  PREDICATORV:  LODO  : 

The  seal  is  engraved  in  Archaeologia,  xv.  401,  where  it  is 
stated  that  Queen  Mary  dispossessed  Lord  Rich  of  the  priory  of 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  near  Smithfield,  and  placed  a  com¬ 
munity  of  Black  Friars  there.  It  is  surmised  that  the  present 
seal  belonged  to  that  foundation,  which  lasted  but  a  short  time, 
Lord  Rich  being  again  put  into  possession  after  the  Queen’s 
death. 

The  same  story  is  told  in  the  Monasticon,  but  neither  there 
nor  in  the  Archaeologia  is  any  record  cited  to  prove  its  truth. 
The  seal,  however,  in  style  and  execution,  tallies  very  well  in 
date,  and  it  may  be  rightly  appropriated  as  above.  The  style 
is  English,  and  of  the  period  assigned.  It  is  true  that  the 
word  lodo  without  any  mark  of  contraction  does  not  at  first 
sight  suggest  London,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  no  mark  is 
placed  to  denote  the  final  M  in  the  words  sigillvm,  fratrvm,  or 
predicatorvm,  nor  is  the  omission  of  the  letter  N  in  conventvs 
denoted  as  it  should  be  by  a  line  above  the  o. 
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3.  Seal  of  the  Commissary  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester. 
Fifteenth  century.  Brass;  pointed  oval,  If  in.  long;  the  face 
appears  to  have  been  gilt ;  the  back  has  a  ridge  pierced  for  sus¬ 
pension. 

Subject, — Under  a  tabernacle,  b.v.m.  seated,  crowned. 

Legend, — 

Sdfltllum  romis0attj  JflHgnton. 

4.  Seal  of  John  Campeggio,  bishop  of  Bologna  1553-1563. 
Brass  ;  circular.  If  in.  in  diameter. 

Subject, — A  scrolled  shield.  Party  per  pale,  dexter,  a  denii- 
eagle  crowned  ;  sinister,  a  wolf  (perhaps  a  dog)  rampant ;  en- 
signed  with  a  mitre. 

Legend, — 

IOHANNES  .  CAMPEGIYS  .  EPISC’:  BONONIENSIIV. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  this  matrix  is  the  alteration  of  the 
legend,  which  at  some  time  has  been  effected.  On  close  inspec¬ 
tion  it  appears  that,  from  the  full  point  after  the  word  campegivs  . 
to  the  end  of  the  legend,  the  surface  has  been  lowered  by 
scraping  or  cutting,  so  as  nearly  to  obliterate  the  original  letters. 
The  words  episc  :  bononiensi  have  then  been  punched  in  on  the 
new  surface.  The  last  letter  of  the  present  legend,  which  ought 
to  be  s,  but  has  more  the  appearance  of  N,  bears  traces  of  an 
imperfectly  erased  letter  beneath  it. 

The  owner  of  the  seal,  John  Campeggio  (a  near  relation  of 
the  Cardinal  Laurence,  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  papal  legate 
in  England),  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Bologna  from  that  of 
Parenzo,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  in  1537. 

The  seal  most  likely  belonged  to  him  before  his  translation, 
and  the  erased  letters  may  then  have  referred  to  his  former 
bishopric,  or  to  some  minor  dignity  held  by  him  previously. 
The  latter  supposition  is  indeed  favoured  by  the  unusually  small 
and  disproportionate  size  of  the  mitre,  which  might  well  have 
been  added  when  the  legend  was  altered. 

5.  Seal  of  the  Prioress  of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Catherine 
at  Siena. 

Pointed  oval,  If  in.  long.  Fourteenth  century,  late.  Brass 
gdt  with  ridge  at  the  back,  pierced  for  suspension. 

Subject, — S.  Catherine,  crowned,  standing ;  holding  a  palm 
in  her  right,  a  Catherine  wheel  in  her  left  hand.  Beneath,  in  a 
niche,  the  prioress  veiled,  kneeling  in  adoration. 

Legend, — 

S.  PRI0RISS6  -M0NAST6RII  •  SC6  •  CATERING-  D’-  S6NIS. 

It  appears  from  the  Diario  Sanese  of  Girolamo  Gigli,  Lucca, 
1723,  vol.  ii.  pp.  27,  28,  and  449,  that  a  convent  of  Benedictine 
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uns  existed  at  the  Laterino  in  Siena.  The  date  of  the  founda- 
on  is  not  given ;  but  Gigli  mentions  that  in  1508  this  convent, 
ith  two  other  small  houses,  were  united  to  a  richer  Sienese 
randation  of  Austin  Canonesses,  dedicated  to  S.  Margaret, 
Inch  still  existed  at  the  date  of  his  work.  Pope  Julius  II. 
ave  special  license  to  the  nuns  of  S.  Catherine  to  change  their 
religion  ”  on  joining  the  Augustinian  house. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  the  seal  of  the  dis- 
olved  monastery,  which  after  1508  would  be  thrown  aside  as 
seless. 

The  design  and  execution  of  the  seal  are  so  elegant  as  to  de- 
erve  engraving.  (See  woodcut). 


SEAL  OF  THE  MONASTERY  OF  ST.  CATHERINE  OF  SIENA. 

6.  Small  personal  seal  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Pointed 
oval,  1  in.  long,  of  brass,  with  loop  below. 

Subject, — A  female  head  in  profile,  with  veil. 

Legend,— 

€CCe  ANSILLA  (sic)  DOMINI. 

A.  J.  Evans,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  first  part  of  a 
Memoir  on  Recent  Antiquarian  Researches  in  Illyricum.  This 
Paper  will  be  published  in  the  Arcliaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  December  7th,  1882. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Y.P.S.A.  :  — 

1.  Sixty-three  Prints  of  British  Topography,  illustrating  Beds,  Berks, 
Cambridgeshire,  Dorset,  Essex,  Gloucestershire,  Herts,  Kent,  Middlesex, 
Northants,  Northumberland,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Worcestershire,  York¬ 
shire,  and  Scotland. 

2.  Number  I.  of  the  Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  in  a  Collection  of 
Select  Views,  from  original  drawings.  With  Descriptive  Accounts  of  each 
View.  By  W.  Watts.  Oblong  8vo.  Chelsea,  1779. 

3.  Five  Prints  of  Foreign  Topography,  viz.  :  Cologne,  Hall  of  the  “Five 
Hundred,”  Venice,  Chancel  of  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  del  Carmine  at 
Naples,  Cathedral  at  Palermo,  and  Mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet. 

From  the  Artist : — A  Proof  of  a  lithograph  of  one  of  the  series  of  figures  in 
Henry  VHth.’s  Chapel,  Westminster,  known  as  “  a  Philosopher.”  By  W. 
S.  Weatherley.  Folio.  1882. 

From  Francis  Bayley,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  :  — 

1.  Four  Maps  mounted  on  Rollers,  viz.  : 

(1)  Copenhagen  in  1671.  Joh.  Husman  delineavit  et  fecit. 

(2)  Hamburg.  By  Peter  Grooten. 

(3)  Le  Canal  Royal  de  Languedoc,  pour  la  jonction  de  l’ocean  et  de  la 
Mer  Mediterrance.  Par  J.  B.  Nolan,  1697. 

(1)  Recentis  Bonne  Ichnographia  et  Hypsographia,  sive  planta  et  facies 
ad  magnificentiam  qua  sub  Alexandra  VII.  P.M.  urbs  ipsa  directa  exculta 
et  decorata  est. 

2.  II  Nuovo  Teatro  clelle  Fabriche,  et  Edificii,  in  prospettiva  di  Roma 
Moderna,  sotto  il  felice  Pontificate  di  N.  S.  Papa  Alessandro  VII.  Date  in 
luce  da  Gio.  Jacomo  Rossi  alia  Pace.  Oblong  folio.  Rome,  1665. 

3.  Prospetto  di  Alma  Citta  di  Roma  visto  dal  Monte  Gianicolo.  Da 
Giuseppe  Vasi.  1765.  [Print  dated  1829,  in  12  sheets.] 

4.  Prospect  of  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Peter 

at  Rome.  By  Vasi.  Designed  and  engraved  in  the  year  1774.  [2  sheets.] 

5.  View  of  S.  Peter’s  as  seen  from  the  north-east.  By  Vasi.  Designed 

and  engraved  in  the  year  1778.  [2  sheets.] 

6.  View  of  the  interior  of  S.  Peter’s  looking  east.  By  Vasi.  Designed  and 

engraved  in  the  year  1775.  [2  sheets.] 

7.  Van  Den  Wyngaerde’s  View  of  London.  (Circa  1550.)  Folio.  London  : 

Topographical  Society  of  London,  1882.  [7  sheets.] 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  iv.  No.  12.  De¬ 
cember.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association  : — Journal. 

Vol.  vii.  Part  28.  [Completing  the  volume.]  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  II.  S.  Milman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Dir.S.A.  : — Iludibras,  in  three  Parts,  written 
in  the  Time  of  the  late  Wars  :  corrected  and  amended.  With  large  annota¬ 
tions,  and  a  Preface,  by  Zachary  Gray,  LL.D.  2  vols.  8vo.  Dublin,  1744. 

From  B  Woodd  Smith,  Esq.,  through  E.  E.  Antrobus,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — For 
Private  Circulation  only.  County  Records  of  England.  [A  Tabular  State¬ 
ment  of  Particulars  furnished  by  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  of  the  various 
Counties.]  Folio.  1882. 
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I  im  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  of  the  National  Institute 
of  France  : — Comptes  Rendus  des  Seances  de  1’annee  1882.  Quatrieme 
Serie.  Tome  x.  Bulletin  de  Juillet-Aout-Septembre.  8vo.  Paris,  1882. 

]  >m  the  Author  : — The  Black  Friars  of  Oxford.  By  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Dimock 
Fletcher,  M.A.  8vo.  Oxford,  1882. 

)m  the  Author  : — The  Register  Book  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Christopher  le 
Stocks,  in  the  City  of  London.  Edited  by  Edwin  Freshfield,  M.A.,  V.P.S.A. 
Yol.  iii.  4to.  London,  1882.  [Privately  printed.] 

E.  M.  Boyle,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

A.  F.  H.  Tweedie,  Esq.,  exhibited,  through  Doyne  C.  Bell, 
sq.,  F  S.A.,  a  Stone  Implement  of  syenite,  on  which  the  Vice¬ 
resident  in  the  Chair  made  the  following  remarks  :■ — 

11  The  stone  axe-head  which  is  exhibited  this  evening  by  Mr. 
weedie  is  more  remarkable  for  the  locality  from  which  it  has 
ime  than  its  shape.  The  implement  is  of  speckled  grey  stone 
apparently  a  kind  of  syenite — oval  in  section,  with  polished 
irface,  the  face  and  sides  rounded,  the  butt  truncated  and 
at.  It  is  5-9o-  in.  in  length  by  2f  in.  in  width.  It  was  sent  to 
Ingland  by  Mr.  Charles  Gould  from  China. 

Mr.  Gould  states  that  it 1  was  found  upon  the  island  of  Gutz- 
iff,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtsze  Kiang  river,  and  distant 
ixty-five  miles  from  Shanghai.  The  island  is  described  as 
eing  270  feet  high,  about  one  mile  in  circumference,  and  cont¬ 
used  of  grey  granite  rock.  A  portion  of  the  top  was  levelled 
n  1870  for  the  erection  of  a  dwelling-house  adjacent  to  the 
lighthouse  and  for  a  small  garden.  The  present  lighthouse- 
eeper,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bond,  is  the  discoverer  of  the  stone.  He 
ound  it  in  sinking  in  the  garden  mentioned  at  a  depth  of  about 
wo  feet,  imbedded  in  clay.  Mr.  Bond  estimates  the  surface- 
oil  to  have  been  previously  removed  to  a  depth  of  14  feet, 
naking  the  site  of  the  weapon  altogether  16  feet  beneath  the 
>riginal  surface  of  the  ground.  Some  few  pieces  of  broken 
earthenware  were  discovered  at  the  same  time,  but  not  pre¬ 
served.  Mr.  Bond  will  institute  a  search  for  tools,’  &c. 

Stone  implements  from  China  are  by  no  means  common, 
possibly  because  they  have  not  as  yet  been  searched  for  or 
collected.  The  first  that  I  ever  saw  was  a  large  adze-blade  of 
black  basalt,  which  was  presented  to  the  Christy  Collection  by 
Mr.  W.  Lockhart.  Since  then  a  considerable  number  were 
obtained  in  Yunnan  in  Major  Sladen  and  Dr.  Anderson’s  expe¬ 
dition  to  that  province  from  Bhamo.  Sixteen  of  these  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Major  Slap  to  the  Christy  Collection ;  excepting  one 
which  is  of  a  peculiar  type,  more  like  to  Burmese  stone  axe- 
heads,  the  axes  from  Yunnan  are  of  small  size  and  frequently  of 
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jade.  Dr.  Anderson  lias  published  in  his  report  of  the  expedi 
tion  three  plates  representing  twenty-four  of  these  implements  . 
None  of  them  resemble  the  axe  sent  home  by  Mr.  Gould.  Dr 
Baber  recently  showed  me  a  very  large  and  thin  jade  axe  h 
had  obtained  in  China  which  was  more  of  the  shape  of  tha 
obtained  by  Mr.  Lockhart.  It  is  possible  that  each  district  in 
so  large  a  country  as  China  may  have  its  own  peculiar  type,  ll 
should  mention  that  in  Yunnan  these  implements  are  said  to  be! 
found  in  the  surface-soil,  and  that  the  usual  superstition  of  their! 
being  thunderbolts  prevails.  They  are  said  to  be  much  valued 
as  charms,  but  still  no  less  than  150  were  obtained  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  expedition  at  prices  varying  from  four  to  eighteen- 
pence  each. 

I  may  add  that  Mr.  Gould  has  authorised  Mr.  Tweedie  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  stone  axe  in  his  name  to  the  Christy  Collection,  where 
it  will  be  very  acceptable,  but  requested  that  it  might  be  first 
exhibited  to  the  Society.” 

A.  J.  Evans,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  second  portion 
of  his  Memoir  on  Recent  Antiquarian  Researches  in  lllyricum, 
which  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  December  14th,  1882. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors:  — 

From  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  Archaeologia 
Scotica.  Sculptured  Monuments  in  Iona  and  the  West  Highlands.  By 
James  Drummond,  R.S.A.  Folio.  Edinburgh,  1881.  Printed  for  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 

From  R.  Day,  Esq.,  Jun.,  F.S.A. : — On  a  Tankard  in  the  possession  of 
O’Donovan,  Lissard  ;  and  on  some  Cork  trade  tokens  and  siege  pieces. 
(Reprinted  from  “  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological 
Association  of  Ireland,”  vol.  v.  Nos.  46  and  50.)  8vo.  Dublin,  1881. 

From  the  Historical  Society  for  Lower  Saxony  : — Zeitschrift.  Jahrgang  1882, 
und  44.  Nachricht.  8vo.  Hanover,  1882. 

From  the  Author,  the  Baron  J.  De  Baye,  through  J.  Evans,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
V.P.S.A.:  — 

1.  Grottes  de  Baye.  Pointes  de  Fleches  en  Silex  a  tran chant  transversal. 
(Extrait  de  la  Revue  Archeologique.)  8vo.  Paris,  1874. 

2.  Les  Instruments  en  Pierre  a  1’Epoque  des  Metaux.  8vo.  Paris,  1881. 
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F>m  the  Author  : — Schleswig-Holsteinisches  Museum  vaterlandischer  Alter- 
thiimer  zu  Kiel.  Siebenunddreissigster  Bericht  zur  Alterthumskunde 
Schleswig-Holsteins.  Yon  Heinrich  Handelmann.  4to.  Kiel,  1882. 

R.  S.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  F.S.A.,  Loc.  Sec.  S.A.  Cumberland: — 

1.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Funeral  of  Anne  Clifford,  Countess  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  Dorset,  and  Montgomery.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Rainbow,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  8vo.  Carlisle,  1839. 

2.  A  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Carlisle,  in  1644  and  1646.  By  Isaac 
Tullie.  With  additions  by  Samuel  Jefferson.  8vo.  Carlisle,  1840. 

3.  The  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  Bart.  By  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Burton. 
8vo.  Carlisle,  1840. 

4.  The  Life  and  Miracles  of  Sancta  Bega.  By  G.  C.  Tomlinson,  F.S.A. 
8vo.  Carlisle,  1842. 

6.  An  Account  of  Carlisle  during  the  Rebellion  of  1746.  To  which  is 
added  a  Speech  (supposed  to  have  been)  delivered  by  Thomas  Cappoch, 
“  The  Rebel-Bishop.”  8vo.  Carlisle,  1844. 

6.  Notes  on  the  Initial  Letter  of  a  Charter  of  Edward  II.  to  the  City  of 
Carlisle.  By  R.  S.  Ferguson,  F.S.A.  8vo. 

7.  The  Runic  Crosses  of  Gosforth,  Cumberland,  described  and  explained 
by  Charles  A.  Parker,  M.D.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

rom  C.  S.  Perceval,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treas.  S.A.  : — Pedigree  of  Amelia  Radcliffe 
claiming  to  be  Countess  of  Derwentwater. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  the  Society  of 
'antiquaries  of  Scotland  for  their  donation  to  the  Library. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of  Fellows  on 
Chursday,  Jan.  11,  1883,  and  a  list  was  read  of  the  Candidates 
o  be  balloted  for. 

Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited,  by  permission  of 
the  Rev.  E.  S.  Wilson,  a  photograph  of  a  boxwood  Horn  Book. 
Mr.  Peacock  stated  it  was  the  only  example  of  a  wooden  Horn 
Book  he  had  ever  seen,  and  he  hoped  on  some  future  occasion 
lie  would  be  able  to  exhibit  the  object  itself. 

A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  exhibited,  by  permission  of  the 
Rev.  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  an  ancient  Watch,  which  he 
described  as  follows  : — 

11  The  watch  which  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  is  good  enough  to 
allow  me  to  exhibit  this  evening  is  interesting  not  only  from  the 
beauty  of  its  workmanship  but  from  the  historical  associations 
connected  with  it.  The  outer  case  is  of  red  carnelian  in  com¬ 
partments,  set  in  gold,  with  panels  of  pierced  gold  at  the 
sides.  In  the  centre  is  a  cameo  head  of  a  Roman  Emperor. 
The  inner  case  is  of  gold  with  the  royal  arms  in  the  centre, 
and  with  a  fine  pierced  border  of  eagles,  monkeys,  and  scroll 
work ;  in  the  centre  of  the  dial  is  inscribed  London.  The 
works  are  protected  by  an  inner  case  of  silver  with  the  royal 
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arras  under  a  crown,  the  heads  of  the  supporters  forming  the 
termination  of  a  scroll  inscribed  LONDON.  On  removing  this 
the  works  are  seen,  and  the  name  of  the  maker,  Strigner,  Lon¬ 
don.*  It  may  be  added  that  the  watch  is  a  repeater.  The 
watch  is  stated  to  have  been  given  by  James  II.  to  his  natural 
daughter,  Lady  Catherine  Darnley,  whose  mother  was  Catherine,  1 
daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley.  She  married  James,  3rd  Earl 
of  Anglesey,  and  by  him  had  an  only  daughter,  Lady  Catherine 
Annesley,  who  married  in  1718,  William  Phipps,  Esq.,  the 
direct  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Musgrave,  now  Marquesses  of 
Normanby.  After  the  Earl  of  Anglesey's  death  the  Countess 
married,  2ndly,  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  whom 
she  had  an  only  son,  who  died  without  issue,  bequeathing  his 
Yorkshire  estates  to  his  mother. 

With  this  history  the  appearance  of  the  watch  seems  perfectly 
to  correspond.” 


J.  G.  Waller,  Esq.,  communicated  the  following  Paper  on  a 
tempera  Painting  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  discovered 
in  the  church  of  Great  Canfield,  Essex  : — 


u  During  a  partial  restoration  of  the  church  of  Great  Can- 
field,  Essex,  a  painting  in  tempera  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  was 
discovered  in  a  recess  immediately  above  the  altar.  This  recess 
had  been  blocked  by  a  monument  to  one  of  the  Wiseman  family, 
and  it  was  due  to  the  removal  of  this  from  a  position  so  incon¬ 
gruous  that  the  painting  was  found.  It  was,  as  usual,  covered 
with  whitewash,  but  it  had  not  received  any  wilful  mutilation, 
which  is  remarkable,  as  the  subject  was  one  exceedingly  ob¬ 
noxious  to  Reformers,  and  especially  when  placed  in  that  posi¬ 
tion.  It  was  due  to  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Wilson,  that  it 
was  found  and  partially  freed  from  the  whitewash,  and  it  has 
since  been  fully  disclosed. 

The  church  is  of  Norman  origin  from  end  to  end,  and  con¬ 
sists  but  of  nave  and  chancel,  the  alterations  of  the  primitive 
structure  being  merely  shown  in  some  of  the  windows,  which 
have  more  than  one  date  of  execution.  The  east  end  has  two 
small  Norman  windows  deeply  splayed  ;  and  between  these, 
where  usually  we  should  expect  to  find  a  central  light,  is  a 
circularly  arched  recess,  within  which  the  painting  is  executed, 
whilst  the  splays  of  the  two  windows  are  richly  decorated.  The 
period  at  which  the  painting  and  decoration  was  effected  is,  as 
near  as  possible,  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 


*  The  name  of  Strigner  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  members  of  the  Clock- 
makers’  Company  recently  published  by  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  in  the  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Journal,  vol.  xl.  p.  193. 
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The  painting  must  be  first  described  :■ — The  figure  of  the 
irgin  is  seated  upon  a  throne  in  royal  attire,  with  tunic  and 
an  tie,  also  crowned.  Her  hair  is  long  and  flows  gracefully 
ion  her  shoulders.  Upon  her  lap,  on  the  left  side,  is  seated 
e  Child,  also  in  tunic  and  mantle,  whom  she  holds  with  the 
ft  hand,  whilst  with  the  right  she  presents  her  bare  breast,  as 
fering  suck,  her  head  bending  down  tenderly.  This  manifes- 
tion  does  not  occur  in  any  early  work,  but  soon  became  a 
vourite  mode,  not  only  in  Italian  art  but  in  those  of  every 
:hool,  and  was  much  indulged  in  when  art  was  leaving  the 
rict  trammels  of  ecclesiastical  conventionalism.  But,  in  spite 
f  that,  if  we  follow  its  development  in  the  very  numerous  ex- 
mples  of  the  subject,  we  shall,  in  this  as  in  others,  find  con- 
derable  hesitation  in  abandoning  what  we  might  call  the 
lieratic  treatment. 

The  great  artists  of  the  Renaissance  delighted  in  representing 
he  divine  Mother,  but  it  was  as  a  mother,  rejoicing  in  the 
aresses  of  maternal  affection.  This  is  certainly  the  motive  most 
onstant  in  the  numerous  works  by  Raphael ;  but  in  the  example 
{low  under  consideration,  the  Child  is  in  no  way  a  babe,  nor 
ould  it  ever  be  intended  so  to  be  mistaken.  For  notwitli- 
tanding  the  maternal  act  of  nurture,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
i  child  but  its  size,  for  the  costume  is  that  of  a  man,  and  the 
proportions  are  those  of  a  full-grown  youth.  He  looks  at  the 
spectator  and  gives  the  benediction,  so  that  the  Mother  pre¬ 
senting  the  breast  is  but  a  symbol.  He  has  the  cruciform 
nimbus,  and  the  Virgin  also  is  nimbed.  ( See  Plate.) 

The  symbolic  character,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  comes 
to  us  from  early  times,  and  is  connected  with  a  remarkable 
j  period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  was  the 
(starting  point,  whence  this  subject  arose  and  from  which  it  deve¬ 
loped  :  this  was  the  Nestorian  controversy  on  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  in  which  the  ©coto/co?,  Mother  of  Grod,  though  not 
used  for  the  first  time,  became  now  the  watchword  of  a  party  ; 
and  that  party  under  the  lead  of  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  finally  triumphed.  Nestorius,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
leader  of  the  opposite  side,  was  hurriedly  condemned  in  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  a.d.  451,  and  the  conquerors  celebrated 
their  victory  in  various  ways.  Pope  Sixtus  III.  (so  created  in 
432)  re-built  the  basilica  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  at  Rome, 
and  in  it  specially  constructed  the  tribune  as  1  a  noble  trophy  ’ — 
such  are  the  words  of  the  author  of  Roma  Moderna — recording 
the  defeat  of  the  heretic  Nestorius,  and  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  This  still  forms  part  of  that  noble  structure,  but 
the  mosaic  decorations  which  now  adorn  it,  and  which  may 
possibly  have  succeeded  an  earlier  series,  were  made  by  Pope 
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icholas  IV.  and  by  the  Cardinal  Arch-priest  Giacomo  Colonna 
1288.  Those  attributed  to  the  time  of  Sixtus  are  above  the 
•ch  of  triumph  and  between  it  and  the  side  wall,  and  refer  to 
le  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  They  are  mentioned  in  the 
icond  Council  of  Nicaea.  Whether  this  tribune  had  formerly 
ly  representation  which  would  have  illustrated  the  history 
If  our  subject,  we  cannot  now  tell,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
otten  that  in  this  church  is  still  preserved  one  of  the  most 
jilebrated  and  most  ancient  of  the  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and 
hild  ascribed  to  St.  Luke.  To  assert  that  a  group,  new  in 
abject,  was  done  by  an  Evangelist,  was  the  readiest  way  to 
npress  worshippers,  and  the  transition  is  easy,  if  St.  Luke  is 
lid  to  have  painted  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin  in  his  writings, 
)  turn  the  metaphor  into  fact. 

At  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  Boman  Empire,  though 
ominally  under  two  emperors  descended  from  Theodosius  the 
treat,  was  really  governed  by  two  ladies,  also  descendants,  and 
a  each  case  sisters  of  the  emperors.  Pulcheria,  daughter  of 
ireadius,  to  whom  the  empire  of  the  East  had  been  confided, 
ad  absolute  power  over  her  weak  and  indolent  brother,  Theo- 
osius  II.  Her  affectation  of  piety  and  orthodoxy,  with  devo- 
ion  to  the  cause  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  may  have  had  its  effect 
n  the  decree,  which  banished  Nestorius  to  the  Libyan  desert, 
iy  her  art  the  beautiful  Athenais  became  the  wife  of  her  brother 
he  emperor,  adopting  with  Christianity  the  name  of  Eudocia. 
ihe  also  entered  with  zeal  into  the  devotion  then  gathering 
lead,  and,  having  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  conducted 
vith  lavish  pomp  and  cost,  returned  thence  with  many  sacred 
•elics,  amongst  others,  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary  painted  by 
8t.  Luke.  The  fact  is  first  recorded  by  Theodoras,  a  reader  of 
Constantinople.*  This  picture  she  sent  to  Pulcheria,  who  built 
i  church  specially  for  it  at  Constantinople,  and  it  was  afterwards 
brought  from  thence  to  Venice,  where  the  veneration  in  which 
It  was  held  degenerated  into  such  abject  superstition  that  Pope 
Innocent  III.  interfered  to  suppress  it.f  The  record  of  this 
liscovery  takes  us  back  to  the  sixth  century,  and  no  earlier 
mention  of  pictures  by  St.  Luke  are  given,  even  by  the  most 
3nthusiastic  advocates. 

The  church  of  S.  ApollinareNuovo  at  Ravenna  possesses  a  series 
iof  mosaics  of  unmatched  interest,  and  it  is  exceedingly  satisfac¬ 
tory  that  a  date  can  be  given  to  them  on  unusually  good  evidence. 

*  Evagrius  (Edit.  Paris,  1673),  p.  551. 

f  Cited  by  Molanus,  De  Historia  SS.  Imaginum,  p.  47,  in  foot-note.  The 
Pope  writes  :  “  Licet  nos  opinionem  illam,  qua  quidam  Greci  estimant  quod 
spiritus  Beat.®  Virginis  in  preedicta  imagine  requiescat  (propter  quod  ipsam 
forte  plus  debito  venerarentur)  tanquam  superstitiosam  minime  approbemus. 
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It  was  begun  by  Theodoric  as  a  cathedral  for  his  Arian  com¬ 
munion,  but  at  the  close  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  was  consecrated 
to  the  Catholic  faith  by  S.  Agnellus,  and  dedicated  to  S.  Martin, 
and  was  known  on  account  of  its  mosaic  decoration  as  S. 
Martino  in  cailo  aureo.  The  date  of  this  work  is  placed  at  about 
a.d.  570,  more  than  a  century  after  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  after  the  death  of  Galla 
Placidia. 

It  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  that  the  interest  of  our 
subject  is  found.  Here  the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  occupy 
a  central  place,  and  is  guarded  by  angelic  sentinels,  two  on  each 
side.  She  is  clothed  in  a  tunic  and  an  ample  upper-dress  with  rich 
folds,  seeming  to  partake  of  the  form  of  the  ancient  chasuble.  The 
head  is  covered  by  a  closely-fitting  veil,  dark  in  colour,  under 
which  is  seen  a  white  inner  covering.  She  is  looking  straight 
out  at  the  spectator,  with  a  fixed  expression,  and  somewhat  of 
stiffness  in  the  attitude,  which  reminds  us  of  Egyptian  sculpture. 
Her  right  hand  is  raised,  and,  singularly  enough,  is  giving  the 
benediction  in  the  Greek  form ;  and,  unless  we  are  deceived  by 
appearances,  or  there  has  been  some  injudicious  restoration,  this 
is  a  most  remarkable  and  I  think  unique  instance.  Her  left 
hand  holds  the  divine  Child,  who,  seated  on  her  knees,  fronts 
the  spectator,  and  is  also  looking  straight  before  him.  It  is  a 
youth,  clothed  in  manly  attire — tunic  and  mantle  of  the  Greek 
form,  somewhat  resembling  the  toga,  all  in  white — in  no  way 
differing  from  the  attendant  angels.  Both  figures  have  the 
nimbus,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Child  is  cruciform,  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  although  the  right  hand  is  extended  it  does  not 
give  the  benediction.  The  chair  or  throne  on  which  the  Blessed 
Virgin  sits  is  richly  ornamented,  as  is  also  the  footstool,  and  the 
cushion  is  covered  with  golden  stars. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  angels  have  each  of  them  a  long 
wand,  such  as  was  borne  by  the  heralds  of  early  days,  and 
the  one  nearest  the  processional  group  acts  the  part  of  usher. 
Thus  we  find  the  three  Magi  who  follow  are  being  introduced, 
but  as  I  have  stated  the  Blessed  Virgin  does  not  look  toward 
them,  but  on  the  spectator.  Nor  do  the  long  line  of  female 
saints  in  procession  show  any  particular  relation  to  the  principal 
figure.  But  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  these  richly- 
attired  figures,  seeming  as  ladies  of  a  royal  court  in  jewelled 
apparel  and  head-dress.  Each  bears  a  crown  or  wreath,  possibly 
a  close  reminiscence  of  that  which  formerly  had  adorned  the 
brow  of  a  victor  at  the  games,  or  of  one  who  had  achieved  a 
military  triumph,  and  which  aroused  the  ire  of  Tertullian,  as 
shown  in  his  treatise  He  Corona,  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer. 
One  is  tempted  to  dwell  on  a  work  which  presents  so  much  to 
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ie  antiquary,  but  on  this  occasion  I  can  only  note  that  at  the 
nd  of  the  procession  we  see  the  city  of  Ravenna  and  the  port  of 
Jlassis. 

Such  an  arrangement  of  materials  as  is  here  presented  would 
e  incoherent  if  we  viewed  them  in  any  realistic  light.  It  is 
iot  merely  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi — that  is  but  an  acces- 
ory — for  the  Virgin  and  Child  are,  as  it  were,  glorified  and 
nthroned  ;*  whilst  the  long  line  of  twenty-two  virgin  saints, 
Iso  in  glory,  is  a  part  only  of  the  symbolism  which  thus 
declares  the  triumph  of  the  faith.  As  regards  the  group  of 
he  Virgin  and  Child,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  that 
he  type  here  shown  was  a  fixed  one,  and  for  centuries  was 
•eproduced,  thus  justifying  my  regarding  it  as  Hieratic,  with  a 
definite  though  perhaps  expansive  meaning.f  As  a  work  of  the 
;ixth  century  it  would  alone  have  a  great  value ;  but  if  it  be,  as 
[  think,  the  earliest  representation  of  the  kind  to  which  we  can 
afely  give  a  date,  it  forms  a  most  valuable  starting-point  in  the 
listory  of  ecclesiastical  art. 

The  next  example  to  which  I  shall  direct  your  attention  is 
in  the  under  church  of  San  Clemente  at  Rome,  and  here  is 
the  same  special  treatment  as  has  just  been  described.  This 
example  is  remarkable,  as  the  figure,  Christ,  is  quite  a  youth, 
clothed  much  as  before,  holding  a  roll  in  his  left  hand,  and  also 
is  not  giving  the  benediction.  The  right  arm  of  the  figure  of 
the  Virgin  is  raised,  and  appears  as  if  it  might  be  giving  the 
benediction,  but  unhappily,  in  this  part,  the  fresco  is  mutilated, 
so  we  cannot  affirm  that  it  is  a  parallel  case  to  that  at  Ravenna,  j: 
Both  figures  front  us,  arranged  precisely  as  in  the  mosaic  at 
S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  and  the  treatment  is  much  in  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  style,  as  displayed  in  the  rich  head-dress  of  the  Virgin.  It 
is  by  this  we  can  fix  a  proximate  date  to  the  work,  for  it 
resembles  very  closely  what  is  seen  in  the  figure  of  Theodora, 
the  empress,  in  the  mosaic  of  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna :  thus  we 
may  safely  ascribe  it  to  the  sixth  century.  The  late  Father 
Mullooly  put  the  date  of  these  paintings  at  about  the  year  600, 
and  later  than  that  I  do  not  think  we  can  place  this  group, 
although  Mr.  Wey,  in  his  work  on  Rome,  refers  them 
generally  to  the  eighth  or  even  nipth  century ;  but  as  he 

*  In  the  subject  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  Benedictional  of  St. 
Ethelwold,  the  Virgin  is  also  enthroned,  and  the  Child  is  also  in  manly  costume. 
The  same  general  idea  is  also  observed  in  the  composition  ;  but  the  Greek  influ¬ 
ence  is  very  manifest  in  this  most  interesting  MS.,  which  may  account  for  the 
marked  fixity  of  types. 

f  Durandus,  Rationale  Div.  Off.  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  would  seem  to  imply  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  in  the  following  passage  :  ‘  Salvatoris  Imago  picta  in  prtesepio, 
rememorat  Nativitatem:  depicta  in  matris  gremio  puerilem  cetatem.’ 

X  There  is  a  woodcut  of  this  painting  in  Wey’s  Rome. 
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puts  forth  no  evidence  for  his  opinion  we  cannot  give  much 
attention  to  it. 

The  next  two  examples,  I  now  intend  to  cite,  are  from  two 
churches,  also  in  Rome,  and  both  due  to  that  active  church 
builder,  Pope  Paschal  I.  The  first  is  in  the  interesting  basilica 
on  the  Cselian  Hill  of  S.  Maria  in  Domnica,  or  della  Navicella, 
so  called  from  the  sculptured  hull  of  a  ship  in  front  of  the  west 
entrance,  built  between  817-824.  The  mosaics  of  the  apse  are 
of  contemporary  date,  and  exhibit  the  Virgin  and  Child  en¬ 
throned,  with  precisely  the  same  conventional  treatment  as  that 
which  I  have  just  described;  only  here  it  is  Christ  who  gives  the 
benediction.  On  each  side  are  crowds  of  white-robed  angels; 
and  the  kneeling  figure  of  Paschal,  with  a  square  blue  nimbus, 
indicative,  according  to  Italian  custom,  of  one  then  living,  is  at 
the  feet.  The  last  two  lines  of  some  verses  below  are  : — 

‘  Virgo  Maria,  tibi  Paschalis,  prossul  honestns, 

Condidit  banc  aulam  loetus  per  secla  manendam.’ 

Outside  the  arch,  and  above  it,  is  represented  a  sitting 
Majesty  within  an  aureole,  two  attendant  angels,  and  the  twelve 
Apostles.  Thus  we  see  a  close  analogy  with  the  subject  at 
Ravenna. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere,  also  built  by  Pope 
Paschal  I ,  is  the  same  conventional  treatment,  only  in  this 
instance  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  attendant  saints  and  angels, 
occupy  the  position  over  the  arch,  as  that  of  the  Majesty  in  the 
former  example,  and  not  within  the  apse.  An  attendant  angel 
and  ten  virgin  saints,  arranged  on  each  side  equally,  again  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  mosaics  in  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  which  is  still 
further  borne  out  by  the  rest  of  the  composition.  In  the  church 
of  SS.  Nereo  and  Achilleo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  there 
is  also  a  similar  instance  of  the  conventional  treatment  of  V irgin 
and  Child,  but  the  subject  is  placed  at  one  side,  over  the  arch  of 
the  apse,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  Annunciation.  At  S. 
Prassede  is  a  marble  statue  of  Virgin  and  Child  with  same  con¬ 
ventionalism  ;  also  in  the  church  of  SS.  Cosimo  and  Damiano 
it  is  further  illustrated.  Ciampini  specially  speaks  of  the  con¬ 
ventionalism  as  made  against  the  impious  heresy  of  Ncstorius. 
(Pars.  i.  p.  205  ;  ii.  p.  101.) 

Many  of  the  miraculous  images  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  at 
celebrated  shrines  have  the  figures  thus  disposed,  which  must 
be  taken  as  an  index  of  their  antiquity.  Such  I  believe  to  be 
the  case  in  that  of  Our  Lady  at  Montserrat,  near  Barcelona, 
also  in  that  of  Notre  Dame  de  Puy-en-Velay.  This  latter  was 
described  by  Faujas  de  Saint  Fond  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  his  description  of  it  is  very  curious,  as  he  shows  it  to  be 
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nade  up  like  an  Egyptian  mummy  ;  and  its  traditional  history 
isserts  it  to  have  been  brought  from  the  East,  which,  however, 
is  not  an  unique  instance  in  the  history  of  these  shrines. 

After  the  ninth  century  it  is  not  easy  to  find  this  conventional 
treatment  as  described.  Nevertheless  I  do  not  think  it  entirely 
ceased  until  the  twelfth,  and  may  have  lingered  on  even  to  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth,  century ,  when  it  disappears;  and 
later  on  there  was  a  growing  tendency  in  the  minds  of  artists, 
when  not  themselves  ecclesiastics,  or  under  that  special  influence, 
to  make  the  subject  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  one  for  displaying 
the  tender  instincts  of  the  mother. 

Nevertheless  there  were  phases  yet  to  pass  through  before  it 
reached  this  stage,  and  we  shall  now  find,  in  following  up  our 
subject,  a  frequent  attempt  to  combine  an  association  of  the 
idea  of  the  loving  mother,  yet  keeping  in  mind  the  theological 
view  of  an  infant  endued  with  divine  power.  It  is  in  this  phase 
we  see  the  subject  treated  at  Great  Canfield,  and  this  new  treat¬ 
ment  follows  us  throughout  all  schools  of  art  down  to  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  when  it  ceased,  not  probably  so  much  as  a  consequence 
of  that  event,  but  because  ancient  conventionalities  governed  by 
ecclesiastical  laws,  being  discredited,  were  dying  out ;  and  the 
attempted  resuscitation  in  the  seventeenth  century,  not  having  a 
natural  development,  failed  of  its  purpose. 

The  phase  exhibited  at  Great  Canfield,  which  has  been  de¬ 
scribed,  did  not  make  its  appearance  until  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  is  due  to  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Bernard,  who,  in  his  sermons,  it  is  said,  was  frequently  heard  to 
exclaim,  (  0  man,  thou  hast  secure  access  to  God,  where  the 
Mother  is  before  the  Son,  the  Son  before  the  Father.  The 
Mother  shows  to  the  Son  her  bosom  and  breast.  The  Son  shows 
to  the  Father  his  side  and  wounds.  There  cannot  be  anything 
repulsive  where  there  are  so  many  signs  of  love.’  The  passage 
is  given  by  Molanus,  but  without  any  reference  to  the  works  of 
the  saint.* 

Examples  of  this  treatment  are  not  infrequent  in  mediseval 
times,  and  one  formerly  existed  in  the  church  of  St.  John  at 
Winchester,!  though  not  placed  at  the  east  end.  But  one  of 
the  earliest  instances  is  that  given  in  the  mosaics  adorning 
the  west  front  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  at  Rome,  a  church, 

*  Molanus,  Hist.  SS.  Imaginum  (edit.  Lovanis,  1771),  pp.  92,  23.  ‘  0  homo, 
securum  habes  aceessum  ad  I)eum,  ubi  Mater  ante  Filium,  Filius  ante  Patrem. 
Mater  ostendit  Filio  pectus  et  ubera  :  Filius  ostendit  Patri  latus  et  vulnera.  Ibi 
non  potest  esse  ulla  repulsa,  ubi  tot  sunt  charitatis  insignia.’  Verum,  sicut 
figurate  intelligo  verba  Bemardi,  sic  Imaginem,  ex  eis  verbis  desumptam,  intelli- 
gendam  arbitror. 

f  See  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  vol.  ix.  pi.  6.  The 
subject  is  of  later  date  than  that  of  Great  Canfield,  and  very  inferior  in  point  of 
execution,  but  it  shows  the  same  general  arrangement  and  principles  involved. 
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if  we  may  believe  an  inscription  within  the  apse,  which  was 
‘  Prima  secies  Deiparse  dicata,’  and  which  was  rebuilt  by 
Gregory  III.  before  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  These 
mosaics,  however,  cannot  be  much  earlier  than  the  thirteenth 
century,  although  the  same  idea  is  visible  throughout  the  com¬ 
position,  as  in  the  earlier  examples  already  given.  Within  the 
pediment  is  the  figure  of  Our  Lord  in  Majesty,  and  attendant 
angels,  the  seven  candlesticks  disposed  on  each  side  of  him. 
Immediately  beneath,  upon  a  throne,  is  seated  the  Virgin  Mary 
offering  nutriment  to  the  divine  Child,  seated  upon  her  knees. 
Her  left  hand  sustains  him,  whilst  the  right  offers  the  breast, 
exactly  as  in  that  of  Great  Canfield.  The  figure  is  amply 
draped  and  veiled,  and  on  each  side  is  a  procession  of  the  wise 
and  foolish  virgins ;  underneath  this,  palm  trees  and  sheep, 
and  at  one  end  the  New  Jerusalem,  at  the  other,  Bethlehem. 
Within  this  very  interesting  church  we  can  also  trace  a  further 
development  in  the  mosaics  of  the  apse,  though  these  must  be 
of  earlier  date.  Yet  here  are  enthroned  together,  side  by  side, 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  Our  Lord,  each  holding  books  with  in¬ 
scriptions.  Thus,  with  the  latter  it  is,  ‘  Veni  electa  mea  et 
ponem  in  te  thronum  meum.’  On  the  other,  ‘  Leva  ejus  sub 
capite  meo  et  dextra  illius  amplexabitur  me.’  Also  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — 

*  Virgo  Deum  complexa  sinu  servando  pudorem 
Virgineum  matris  fundans  per  secula  nomen 
Respice  compunctos  animos  miserata  tuorum.’ 

There  are  also  several  figures  of  saints,  and  the  Agnus  Dei 
with  twelve  sheep  surrounding,  a  familiar  relic  of  the  symbolic 
era  of  early  Christian  times.  More  modern  additions  are  in 
harmony  with  the  subject,  and  indeed  are  a  development  of  it. 

There  remains  one  important  part  of  the  details  of  the  figure 
at  Great  Canfield  which  requires  some  illustration — that  is,  the 
crown.  In  no  early  representation  does  this  appear.  Indeed,  if 
we  examine  into  the  feeling  which  animated  the  early  Christians, 
as  shown  in  the  tractate  of  Tertullian,  De  Corona,  we  at  once 
see  how  impossible  such  a  symbol  would  have  been  in  his  time. 
Every  species  of  garland,  whether  composed  of  flowers  or  leaves, 
was  denounced  by  him  as  heathen,  and  he  warns  them  how  this 
was  of  Bacchus,  this  of  Isis,  and  so  forth.  The  veiled  head  is 
the  only  attire  he  permits  to  the  virgin  or  unmarried  lady,  whilst 
the  military  crown  is  his  abhorrence.  In  the  processions  I  have 
spoken  of  at  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  both  the  female  and  male 
saints  carry  crowns  of  bay  or  laurel- wreaths  in  their  hands.  At 
first  one  is  led  to  consider  these  as  symbolic  of  the  ‘  crown  of 
life.’  But  this  was  represented  by  the  nimbus,  as  indeed 
Durandus,  in  his  Rationale  Div.  Off,  cap.  1,  shows  thus: 
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Corona  autem  hujusmodi  depingitur  in  forma  scuti  rotundi,’ 
nd  the  very  beginning  of  the  treatise  of  Tertullian  explains 
istinctly,  to  my  mind,  the  real  meaning  of  the  wreaths  as 
hown  in  the  Ravenna  mosaics.  He  says,  e  Proxime  factum 
st.  Liberalitas  praestantissimorum  Imperatorum  expungebatur 
11  castris.  Milites  laureati  adibant.  Quidam  illic,  magis 
3ei  miles,  ceteris  constantior  fratribus  qui  se  duobus  dominis 
ervire  posse  praesumpserant,  solus  libero  capite,  coronamento 
n  manu  otioso,  vulgato  jam  et  ista  disciplina  Christiano,  re- 
ucebat.’  (Tertulliani  Opera,  fol.  1675,  p.  100.)  I  cannot, 
herefore,  doubt,  that  we  see  in  the  act  of  the  saint  bearing 
he  wreath  a  declaration  such  as  that  expressed  by  the  soldier, 
which  signified  a  refusal  of  the  earthly  crown.  I  must,  however, 
acre  note  that  Ciampini,  Vetera  Monimenta  (pars.  ii.  p.  100), 
gives  an  opinion  that  it  signifies  the  nuptial  crown,  i.e.  spiritually 
speaking.  But  the  form  is  distinctly  one  of  laurel,  for  the  most 
part,  though  this  varies  in  some  few  instances.  As  the  corona 
or  nimbus  was  the  spiritual  crown  of  life  or  glory,  one  hardly 
sees  the  propriety  of  another  crown  meaning  the  same  thing. 
In  all  the  early  examples,  therefore,  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  the 
former  is  always  veiled,  nor  do  I  believe  the  crowned  head  is  com¬ 
monly  seen  much  before  the  twelfth  century.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  mosaic  in  the  apse  of  S.  Maria  Nuova,  now  S.  Francesca 
Romana,  at  Rome,  a.d.  848,  in  which  the  Virgin  is  represented 
as  crowned.  But  I  cannot  believe  this,  even  if  executed  at 
that  time,  remains  in  the  original  state,  for  it  has  altogether 
a  more  modern  look,  and  the  constant  and  long  habit  of  restora¬ 
tion  and  alteration  in  the  churches  of  Rome  should  make 
us  very  critical  when  we  see  a  deviation  from  an  accustomed 

type- 

We  must  pursue  the  subject  in  a  natural  way,  seeking  it  by 
specific  evidence,  and  the  first  clue  we  get  in  this  direction 
is  that  well-known  conventionalism — ‘  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin.’  How  the  earliest  form  of  this  is  in  the  Benedictional 
of  St.  Ethel  wold,  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century,  so  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  Archaeologia  (vol.  xxiv.)  And  here  it  is  but 
tentative,  for  the  Virgin  on  her  death-bed  sees  above  her  a  hand 
from  heaven  holding  a  crown  surrounded  by  a  choir  of  angels. 
This  simple  beginning  was,  however,  the  forerunner  of  those 
numerous  pictures  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  with  all  the 
associations  of  worldly  pomp.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century 
the  idea  was  fully  developed,  and  appears  frequently  in  our 
mediaeval  churches.  At  St.  Alban’s  abbey  are  several  examples, 
but  the  glory  of  this  subject  belongs  to  Italy,  and  more  than 
one  of  its  fine  cathedrals  show  it  in  a  blaze  of  gold  and  colour 
executed  in  mosaic  high  above  in  the  western  gable.  Nothing 
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can  be  finer  as  a  spectacle  than  the  west  front  of  Orvieto, 
whereon  it  appears  when  illumined  by  the  setting  sun. 

To  represent  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a  Queen,  with  all  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  royal  power,  was  the  last  development,  and  it  seemed 
to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  Italian  artists.  One  almost  wearies 
of  the  subject,  as  we  pass  one  example  after  another,  in  the  nume¬ 
rous  galleries  of  their  cities,  where,  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
preserved,  having  been  removed  from  desecrated  churches  or  dis¬ 
solved  monasteries.  One  fact  leaves  a  strong  impression  upon 
you,  that  as  this  idea  developes  it  aggrandizes  the  Divine  mother 
at  the  expense  of  the  Child.  The  latter  is  often  absolutely  mean, 
diminished  in  size  and  proportions,  whilst  the  other  is  the  more 
enhanced.  Two  beautiful  works  of  this  kind,  by  Carlo  Crivelli, 
at  Venice,  are  well  known,  being  in  the  collection  of  chromatic 
copies  of  the  Arundel  Society,  and  the  insignificance  of  the 
Child,  even  in  sentiment,  is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  mother,  who,  in  gorgeous  attire,  sits  upon  a  throne 
of  state  for  the  admiration  of  the  beholder. 

In  the  figure  at  Great  Canfield  we  see  the  Queen  of  heaven, 
with  a  testimony  to  the  Christian  faith  to  which  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  called  attention.  But  this  developed  itself  still  further 
as  I  have  indicated  ;  occasionally  even  the  imperial  crown  is  on 
her  head  and  a  sceptre  is  in  her  hand.  But  the  sympathies  of 
the  true  artist  were  always  with  the  tender  affections  of  the 
mother,  and  the  act  of  nurture,  though  only  a  symbol  at  Great 
Canfield,  was  affectionately  represented  in  every  school  up  to 
the  dying  out  of  religious  art.” 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  V.P.,  communicated  an  Account 
of  certain  Churches  which  he  had  recently  visited,  viz.,  at  Bari, 
Bitonto,  Trani,  Molfitta,  Canosa,  Barletta,  and  Ruvo.  This 
Paper  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  January  11th,  1883. 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society : — Trans¬ 
actions.  Vols.  i.  to  v.  8vo.  Leicester,  18GG — 82. 
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om  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  : — The  Wilts 
Magazine.  No.  lx.  November.  Vol.  20.  8vo.  Devizes,  1882. 

■om  H.  S.  Milman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Dir.  S.A.  : — The  Lyon  Office  and  the  Marjori- 
banks  Family.  A  Reply  to  Lyon  King-of-Arms.  [By  J.  Foster.]  Re¬ 
printed  from  “  Collectanea  Genealogica,”  Part  ix.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

•om  the  Author,  Sir  G.  F.  Duckett,  Bart.,  F.S.A.  Five  octavo  Tracts  as 
follows  : 

1.  Manorbeer  Castle  and  its  early  owners.  (Supplementary.) 

2.  The  Athenaeum.  No.  2647,  July  20,  ’78.  (On  Sir  G.  Duckett’s 
“  Parentage  of  Gundreda.”) 

3.  Stray  Notes  in  connection  with  the  Churches  of  St.  John  and  St.  Mary, 
at  Beverley.  [Reprinted  from  the  “  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal.”] 

4.  Description  of  the  County  of  Westmoreland,  by  Sir  Daniel  Fleming  of 
Rydal,-A.D.  1671.  London,  1882. 

6.  Congratulatory  Correspondence  between  the  Courts  of  England,  France, 
and  Denmark,  in  1683,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Marriage  of  the  Princess 
Anne.  1880. 

rom  H.  C.  M.  Lyte,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  -Book  of  Common  Prayer.  “  Altera¬ 
tions  prepared  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  the  Revision  of  the  Liturgy, 
in  1689.”  Return  ordered  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 
2  June,  1854.  8vo. 

'rom  the  Author  : — Edingdon  Monastery,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  J.  E.  J ackson, 
F.S.A.  [Reprinted  from  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Magazine,  vol.  xx.  p.  241.]  Sq.  8vo.  Devizes,  1882. 

'rom  the  Honorable  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Hon.  F.S.A. : — Peabody  Education  Fund. 

Proceedings  of  the  Trustees,  4  October,  1882.  8vo.  Cambridge,  1882. 

'’rom  Edward  Walford,  Esq.,  M.A.  : 

1.  The  Scientific  Tourist  through  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  By 
T.  Walford,  Esq.,  F.A.S.,  F.L.S.  2  vols.  12mo.  London,  1818. 

2.  The  Scientific  Tourist  through  Ireland.  By  an  Irish  Gentleman.  12mo. 
London,  1818. 

From  the  Editor  The  Athenaeum.  2  vols.  4to.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Editor,  George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A  : — The  Builder.  Vols. 
xlii.  and  xliii.  Fol.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Virtue  and  Co.  -The  Art  Journal.  Vol.  2. 
(New  Series.)  4to.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Editor : — Notes  and  Queries.  Vols.  v.  and  vi.  6th  Series.  4to. 
London,  1882. 

From  the  Society  of  Arts  : — Their  Journal.  Vol.  xxx.  No.  1,520  to  xxxi. 
No.  1,571.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Photographic  Society  : — The  Photographic  Journal.  New  Series. 
Vols.  vi.  No.  4,  to  vii.  No.  3.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — Leigh  in  the  18th  Century  1689—1813.  (A  Series  of 
Papers  reprinted  from  the  Leigh  Journal  and  Times.)  By  Josiah  Rose, 
8vo.  Leigh,  1882. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq.  :  —The  Western  Antiquary.  Part  viii. 
New  Series.  4to.  Plymouth,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  v.  No.  1.  January. 
8  vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  National  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  France  Memoires.  5me  Serie. 
Tome  i.  (T.  41.)  8vo.  Paris,  1880. 

From  the  French  Society  of  Archaeology  for  the  Conservation  and  Description 
of  Monuments  : — Congres  Archeologique  de  France.  47°  Session.  Seances 
Generates  tenues  a  Arras  et  Tournai  en  1880.  8vo.  Paris,  1881. 
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From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  the  Department  of  Constantine  (Algeria)  ■ 
— Tables  Generales  des  20  Premiers  Volumes  de  la  Societe.  lle  vol.  de  la  2* 
Serie.  (21  vol.  de  la  Collection.)  8vo.  Constantine,  1881. 

From  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Belles-Lettres  and  Arts  of  Rouen  : — Precis 
Analytique  des  Travaux,  pendant  l’annee  1880 — 81.  8vo.  Rouen,  1882. 

From  the  Society  of  Agriculture,  Sciences,  Arts  and  Commerce  of  Puy  :  — 
Annales.  Tome  xxxiii.  1876 — 1877.  8vo.  Puy,  1882. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  Morinie  : — Bulletin  Historique.  31* 
annee.  Nouvelle  Serie.  122e  et  123e  Livraisons.  8vo.  Saint-Omer,  1882.  ! 

From  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Madras  Government : — Archaeological  Survey 
of  Southern  India.  Notes  on  the  Amaravati  Stupa.  By  Jas.  Burgess, 
LL.D.  Printed  by  Order  of  Government.  4to.  Madras,  1882. 

From  the  Council  of  the  Art-Union  of  London  : — Report  for  the  year  1882. 
With  List  of  Members.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — The  History  of  God’s  House  of  Hull,  commonly  called  the 
Charterhouse.  By  Jno.  Cook,  F.R.  Hist.  Socy.  4to.  Hull,  1882. 

From  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  : — The  Church  Builder.  No. 
xiii.  New  Series.  January.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  : — Octavo  Publications.  No.  xix, 
The  Church  Bells  of  Cambridgeshire.  By  J.  J.  Raven,  D.D.  2nd  ed.  8vo. 
Cambridge,  1882. 

From  the  Editor,  Rev.  B.  II.  Blacker  : — Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries. 
Part  xvii.  January.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia  : — Proceedings.  Vol. 
xx.  Nos.  110  and  111.  8v<>.  Philadelphia,  1881 — 2. 

From  the  Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  : — Bulletin.  Vol.  ii.  Nos.  2 
and  3.  8vo.  Minneapolis,  1881. 

From  the  Compiler,  John  Stansfeld,  Esq.  : — Pedigree  of  Stansfeld  of  Stansfeld 
Hall.  (Broadsheet  mounted  and  folded  as  a  book.)  Sm.  4to. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Genealogical  History  of  the  Family 
of  Josselyn  of  Horksley.  By  J.  PI.  Josselyn.  Sm.  4to.  1880.  [With  MS. 
additions.] 

From  the  Council  of  the  Yorkshire  Archajological  and  Topographical  Associa¬ 
tion  :  —Photograph  of  a  Roman  Altar  found  in  1882,  in  the  Township  of 
Longwood  and  the  Parish  of  Huddersfield. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  (Chap.  III. 

§  3)  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  Fellows  who,  on  the  31st 

December,  1882,  were  in  arrear  of  their  Subscriptions,  was 

ordered  to  be  suspended. 

Major  A.  P.  de  Cesnola  was  admitted  Fellow. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8-45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9’30  p.m.,  when 

the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected : — 

Henry  John  Trotter,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Alfred  Joshua  Butler,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Benjamin  Edmund  Ferrey,  Esq. 

William  John  Hardy,  Esq. 

Rev.  William  Benham,  B.D. 
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Thursday,  January  18th,  1883. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
t  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

]om  the  Compiler: — Pedigree  of  Ellery,  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Arranged  by  Harrison  Ellery,  from  his  Memorials  of  the  Family.  Folio 
broadsheet.  Boston,  1881. 

om  the  Compiler,  E.  M.  Boyle,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — Sixty-four  “Quartiers”  of 
Major  Gerald  Edmund  Boyle,  and  his  Brothers  and  Sister.  Corrected  up 
to  1882.  Folio  broadsheet. 

om  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: — Journal.  New 
Series.  Vol.  xv.  Parti.  January.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

•om  the  Camden  Society: — Members.  January,  1883.  Sm.  4to.  London. 

C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited,  by  permission  of  Sir 
ohn  Kelk,  Bart.,  of  Tedworth,  Hampshire,  a  bronze  Axe-head, 
the  class  described  by  Mr.  John  Evans  as  a  winged  celt,  with 
;op-ridge.  Its  dimensions  are :  Extreme  length,  6§  inches  ; 
readth  at  extremity  of  blade,  3g-  inches  ;  breadth  at  stop-ridge, 
of  an  inch.  The  axe-head  was  found  about  six  weeks  ago  by 
boy,  while  ploughing  on  the  slopes  of  Sidbury  Hill,  in  Wilt- 
tiire,  in  the  parish  of  North  Tidworth.  Sidbury  Hill  is  crowned 
y  a  fine  earthwork,  described  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  (Modern 
Vilts,  vol.  ii.  p.  13)  as  11  Chidbury  Camp.”  It  is  one  of  the 
oftiest  hills  rising  out  of  the  Salisbury  Plain,  and  is  distant 
jbout  twelve  miles  from  Old  Sarum  ;  the  old  road  from  Old 
Sarum  to  Marlborough  crosses  its  western  slope. 

J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  follow- 
ng  Notes  on  the  Cross  said  to  have  been  taken  out  of  the  coffin 
of  King  Edward  the  Confessor  in  1685  :  — 

“  There  is  a  story  that  the  coffin  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
was  broken  at  the  coronation  of  James  II.,  and  that  a  gold  cross 
was  taken  out  of  it  and  delivered  by  the  finder  to  the  king.  The 
account  is  very  circumstantial,  but  there  are  several  versions  of 
it,  and  three  different  names  are  given  to  the  finder.  The  story* 
put  forth  as  that  of  the  finder  himself  seems  to  be  straight¬ 
forward  and  likely  enough  on  the  face  of  it.  He  calls  himself 

*  “A  true  and  perfect  Narrative  of  the  strange  and  unexpected  finding  the 
crucifix  and  gold  chain  of  that  pious  prince,  St.  Edward  the  King  and  Con¬ 
fessor,  which  was  found  after  620  years  interment,  and  presented  to  his  most 
sacred  Majesty  King  James  the  Second.”  By  Charles  Taylour,  gent.  London: 
Printed  by  J.B.,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Randal  Taylor,  near  Stationers  Hall. 
1688. 
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Charles  Taylour,  gent.,  and  says  that  on  ‘  St.  Barnaby’s  Day,’  i.  e. 
June  11,  1685,  lie,  with  two  friends,  went  to  see  the  coffin  of  the 
Confessor,  which  was  said  to  have  been  broken,  and  finding  a 
hole  in  it  he  put  in  his  hand  and  drew  forth  the  cross  and  chain. 
He  kept  them  with  him  for  three  weeks,  not  being  able  to  see 
the  dean.  He  then  showed  them  to  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
who  took  him  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth. 
Then  he  says  he  had  an  exact  drawing  of  them  made,  and 
showed  them  to  Sir  William  Dugdale.  On  July  6th  the  Dean 
of  Westminster,  who  was  also  Bishop  of  Rochester,  took  him  to 
Whitehall,  and  he  presented  them  to  the  king,  who  thereupon 
ordered  the  broken  coffin  of  King  Edward  to  be  enclosed  in  a 
new  coffin  strongly  bound  with  iron. 

James  was  crowned  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1685,  and  the  whole 
story  fits  together  very  well,  and,  further,  the  visible  coffin  of  the 
Confessor  is  now  just  such  a  one  as  James  is  said  to  have  ordered. 

Dart,  however,  calls  the  finder  1  one  Young  ’  ;  and  adds, 
‘  which  Young,  by  the  way,  was  no  other  than  Henry  Keep, 
who  in  King  James  II. ’s  time,  being  reconciled  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  changed  his  name.’  * 

These  discrepancies  have  caused  some  antiquaries  to  doubt 
whether  the  discovery  really  was  made.  But  Dart  is  not  an 
accurate  writer,  and  Ave  have  a  quite  independent  witness  to 
the  facts  of  the  cross  being  found  and  given  to  the  king  in  John 
Evelyn,  who,  in  his  Diary,  under  date  16th  September,  1685, 
records  a  conversation  at  which  lie  Avas  present  when  the  king 
spoke  of  4  the  golden  crosse  and  chaine  taken  out  of  the  coffin  of 
St.  Edward  the  Confessor  at  Westminster  by  one  of  the  singing- 
men,  avIio,  as  the  scaffolds  were  taking  down  after  his  Maty’s 
coronation,  espying  a  hole  in  the  tomb  and  something  glisten,  put 
his  hand  in  and  brought  it  to  the  deane  and  he  to  the  king.’ 
The  conversation  then  passed  to  another  cross,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  which  Evelyn  gives  is  of  it,  and  not  of  that  found  at  West¬ 
minster. 

Taylour’s  description  of  Avhat  he  found  is  as  folloAvs  : — 

1  The  chain  Avas  full  twenty-four  inches  long,  all  of  pure  gold, 
the  links  oblong  and  curiously  wrought ;  the  upper  part  whereof 
(to  lie  in  the  nape  of  the  neck)  was  joyned  together  by  a  locket 
composed  of  a  large  round  nob  of  massy  gold,  and  in  circum¬ 
ference  as  big  as  a  milled  shilling,  and  half-an-inch  thick  ;  round 
this  Avent  a  Avier,  and  on  the  Avier  about  half-a-dozen  little  beads 
hanging  loose  and  running  too  and  again  on  the  same,  all  of 
pure  gold  and  finely  Avrought.  On  each  side  of  this  locket  Avere 
set  tAVo  large  square  red  stones  (supposed  to  be  rubies) ;  from 
each  side  of  this  locket  fixed  to  two  rings  of  gold  the  chain 

*  History  of  St.  Peter’s,  Westminster,  voi.  ii.  p.  25. 
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descends,  and  meeting  below  passes  through  a  square  piece  of 
gold  of  a  convenient  bigness  for  the  same  purpose.  This  gold, 
wrought  into  several  angles,  was  painted  with  divers  colours 
resembling  so  many  gems  or  precious  stones,  and  to  which  the 
crucifix  was  joined,  yet  to  be  taken  off  (by  the  help  of  a  screw) 
at  pleasure.  For  the  form  of  the  cross  it  comes  nighest  to  that 
of  an  Humettee  Flory  among  the  heralds,  or  rather  the  Botonxj , 
yet  the  pieces  here  are  not  of  equal  length,  the  direct  or  per¬ 
pendicular  beam  being  nigh  one-fourth  part  larger  than  the 
traverse,  as  being  four  inches  to  the  extremities,  whilst  the  other 
scarce  exceeds  three ;  yet  all  of  them  neatly  turned  at  the  ends, 
and  the  botons  enamelled  with  figures  thereon.  The  cross  itself 
is  of  the  same  gold  with  the  chain  ;  but  then  it  exceeds  it  by  its 
rich  enamel,  having  on  one  side  the  picture  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  in  his  Passion  wrought  thereon,  and  an  eye  from  above 
casting  a  kind  of  beam  upon  Him  ;  whilst  on  the  reverse  of  the 
same  cross  is  pictured  a  Benedictine  monk  in  his  habit,  and  on 
each  side  these  capital  Roman  letters : — - 

On  the  right  limb,  thus-—  And  on  the  left,  thus — 

(A)  P 

Z  A  X  AC 

A  H 

This  cross  is  hollow  and  to  be  opened  by  two  little  screws 
towards  the  top,  wherein  it  is  presumed  some  relic  might  have 
been  conserved.’ 

This  description,  minute  as  it  is,  does  not  give  us  any  certain 
clue  to  the  date  and  character  of  the  work.  The  late  Mr.  Burges 
thought  the  cross  must  have  been  given  by  Queen  Mary  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration  of  the  shrine.*  But  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that,  whatever  the  chain  and  mounting  may  have  been, 
the  cross  was  a  Byzantine  work,  and  probably  not  later  than  the 
eleventh  century ;  and  I  have  lately  succeeded  in  extracting  a 
meaning  out  of  the  inscription  which  seems  to  confirm  this. 

At  first  sight  the  inscription  looks  hopeless  enough,  but  by  the 
addition  of  one  stroke,  and  a  slight  alteration  in  the  place  of 
another,  it  can  be  reduced  to  order.  Assuming  that  a  letter  is 
missing,  the  arrangement  of  the  inscription  suggests  that  it  has 
gone  from  the  middle  line  on  the  left  side,  and  that  there  were 
three  letters  there  to  correspond  with  those  on  the  other  side.  The 
letter  most  likely  to  be  overlooked  is  the  smallest  and  simplest, 
which  is  I.  By  raising  the  cross  line  of  the  final  H  to  the  top 
it  will  become  II,  as  I  believe  it  should  be.  The  mistake  is 
likely  to  have  been  made  by  a  copyer,  prepossessed  with  the  idea 


Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey,  p.  141. 
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that  the  inscription  was  Latin.  The  rigid  and  left  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  are  evidently  used  as  a  herald  would  use  them.  I  therefore 
propose  to  read — 


(A) 

Z  A  X 
A 


P 

I  A  C 
n 


which,  completing  the  two  words  indicated  by  initials,  is 
f'A[ym?]  ZAXAPIAS  n[po</>i)T77?].  The  figure  standing  in 
the  middle  had  the  name  written  at  the  sides,  the  letters  being 
disposed  as  best  suited  the  form  of  the  field,  as  is  usual  in 
Byzantine  works.  Mr.  Taylour’s  ‘Benedictine  monk’  is  quite  as 
likely  to  have  represented  the  prophet  Zachary  as  anybody  else. 
The  brackets  to  the  first  A  probably  indicate  some  contraction 
marks,  which  the  copyer  did  not  understand.  The  cross  itself 
was  probably  not  unlike  the  well-known  and  curious  example 
in  Mr.  Beresford  Hope’s  possession. 

There  cannot,  I  think,  be  any  doubt  that  the  cross  was  really 
found  by  the  man  Taylour,  or  whatever  his  name  may  have  been, 
and  by  him  given  to  the  king.  One  would  like,  therefore,  to 
know  what  became  of  so  curious  a  relic,  or  even  of  the  drawing 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  it.  Did  James  return  the  cross  to 
the  coffin  whence  it  was  taken  ?  If  he  kept  it,  did  he  take  it 
with  him  when  he  fled  the  country,  or  did  he  leave  it  behind  ? 

The  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  F.S.A.,  has  called  my  attention  to 
a  letter  stated  to  have  been  ‘  written  by  a  gentleman  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  king  in  his  flight,’  and  published  in  the  Britannic 
Magazine,  vol.  v.  1797,  under  the  heading  ‘Particulars  regard¬ 
ing  the  Escape  of  James  II.’  In  this  letter  the  writer  says, 
4 1  must  not  forget  that  he  pleasantly  entertained  us  with  a  long 
discourse  about  St.  Winifred,  and  the  virtue  of  her  well,  and  the 
whole  legend  of  it ;  as  also,  having  lost  a  wooden  cross,  he  told 
us  how  much  it  was  to  be  prized,  for  it  was  Sir  Edward  the 
Confessors,  and  had  a  piece  of  the  true  real  cross  in  it,  on  which 
our  Saviour  suffered.’  The  4  wooden  cross  ’  may  have  been  a 
slip  of  the  memory  on  the  part  of  this  writer,  but  the  piece  of 
the  true  cross  would  agree  with  Taylour’s  account  of  the  cavity 
for  a  relic.  The  fact  that  the  king  had  lost  the  cross  accounts 
for  its  not  appearing  in  the  inventory  of  plate  and  jewels  belong¬ 
ing  to  him  at  his  death,  which  is  printed  in  the  eighteenth 
volume  of  Archaeologia.  If  he  left  it  here  it  may  still  remain 
unrecognised  in  the  royal  collection.” 

Mr.  Micklethwaite  proceeded  to  read  a  second  Paper  on  an 
unexplained  figure  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel,  as  an  Ap¬ 
pendix  to  his  Memoir  in  Archaeologia,  xlvii.  1.  This  Commu¬ 
nication  has  been  published  in  Archaeologia,  xlvii.  2. 
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The  Rev.  H.  J.  Cheales,  Local  Secretary  for  Lincolnshire, 
communicated  a  Paper  on  a  Mural  Painting  in  Friskney  church, 
representing  the  Gathering  of  the  Manna,  a  subject  very  rarely 
met  with,  no  other  example  being  known  in  this  country,  though 
Mr.  Middleton  stated  he  had  seen  one,  now  destroyed,  at 
Perugia.  This  Paper  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia  as  a 
sequel  to  one  already  laid  before  the  Society  by  Mr.  Cheales  on 
the  same  church,  where  Mr.  Cheales  has  for  some  time  been 
engaged  in  the  laudable  task  of  carefully  removing  the  white¬ 
wash.  ( See  Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  531.) 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  January  25th,  1883. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society,  of  the  City  of 
New  York: —Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  Tuesday,  March  28, 
1882,  with  Lists  of  Founders,  Incorporators,  Officers  and  Members.  8vo. 
New  York,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: — The 
Archaeological  Journal.  Yol.  xxxix.  No.  156.  [Completing  vol.  39.] 
8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  New-England  Historic  Genealogical  Society: — The  New-England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.  No.  145.  Vol.  xxxvii.  January. 
8vo.  Boston,  1883. 

From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland: — The 
Journal.  Yol.  v. — Fourth  Series.  October,  1882.  No.  52.  [Completing 
the  volume.]  8vo.  Dublin,  1883. 

From  the  Commission  on  the  Porta  di  Sant’  Andrea,  Genoa : — La  Porta  Soprana 
di  Sant’  Andrea.  4to.  Genoa,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall: — Journal.  Volume  vii.  Part  3. 
December.  8vo.  Truro,  1882. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Namur: — Annales.  Tome  15mo,  3°  Liv- 
raison.  8vo.  Namur,  1882. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  President,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  Auditors  of  the  Society’s  Accounts  for  the  past 
year : — 

P.  C.  Hardwick,  Esq. 

0.  E.  Keyser,  Esq. 

Doyne  C.  Bell,  Esq. 

Everard  Green,  Esq. 
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B.  E.  Ferrey,  Esq.,  W.  -J.  Hardy,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  F.  E. 
Warren,  and  Owen  Roberts,  Esq.,  were  admitted  Fellows. 

The  Hon.  John  Byrne  Leicester  Warren  was  proposed  as  a 
Fellow,  and  his  election  being  at  once  proceeded  with  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  Statutes,  Chap.  I.  §  5,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

The  American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society, 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  exhibited  and  presented,  through 
Robert  Hewitt,  Jun.,  Esq.,  a  Medal  in  white  metal,  struck 
to  commemorate  the  erection  of  the  Egyptian  obelisk  in  the 
Central  Park,  New  York;  diameter  1§  in.,  G.  0.  inv. 

Obverse, — Sun  with  rays  rising,  before  it  to  the  right  the 
obelisk,  and  in  the  lower  field  to  the  left  the  shields  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  of  New  York  grouped,  resting 
on  a  scroll  inscribed  “  Excelsior.”  In  a  border  round  the  field 
the  legend  discipvlvs  est  priori  posterior  dies. 

Reverse, — Round  the  field,  presented  to  the  united  states 
by  ismail  khedive  of  Egypt  1881.  In  the  middle  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  recording  the  erection,  re-erection,  and  removal  of  the 
obelisk. 

The  medal  is  mounted  in  white  cardboard,  red-edged,  as  a 
book,  4  in.  by  3§  in.,  and  bears  a  printed  description  of  the 
medal  on  the  four  sides  of  the  cover. 

The  Rev.  George  Ward,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  silver  Groat 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  as  figured  in  Ruding,  PI.  xi.  5,  two 
Nuremberg  tokens,  one  of  them  by  Hans  Krawincle,  a  well- 
known  maker  of  jetons  or  tokens,  the  other  illegible  and  not 
intended  to  be  read,  and  a  halfpenny  of  William  III. — all  found 
in  his  garden  at  Mavis  Enderby  in  1870.  Also,  a  Roman  coin 
of  Postumus,  a  laureated  head  to  the  right,  with  the  legend, 
Imp.  C.  Postumus,  P.  F.  Aug.,  and  on  the  reverse  a  figure  of 
Victory,  with  the  inscription,  Victoria  Aug.  This  was  found 
at  Horncastle. 

The  Rev.  G.  Rome  Hall,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for 
Northumberland,  communicated  the  following  account  of  the 
excavation  of  a  Barrow,  near  Matfen,  in  that  county,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

u  As  one  of  the  Local  Secretaries  of  our  Society,  and  more 
especially  interested  in  prehistoric  antiquities,  I  have  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  informing  you  of  the  discovery  and  partial  exploration 
of  an  important  tumulus  situate  near  Matfen,  in  the  south  of 
Northumberland. 

The  barrow  is  on  a  farm  called  Grisley  Hill,  and  occupies 
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the  highest  point  of  a  low-lying  field  about  two  hundred  yards 
north-west  of  the  village.  It  still  stands  about  seven  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  natural  surface,  and  measures  about  thirty  feet 
in  diameter.  Under  the  auspices  of  Lady  Blackett  and  the 
Rev.  E.  W.  Evans,  a  beginning  was  made  last  month  in  digging 
into  the  mound.  To  the  latter  I  am  indebted  for  information 
as  to  the  results  ;  but,  so  far,  it  would  appear  that  the  excavations 
have  not  reached  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground,  no  mention 
being  made  of  ( cists’  or  stone-lined  graves,  such  as  were  dis¬ 
closed  at  the  opening  of  the  Warkshaugh  ‘  family  ’  barrow  in  the 
adjoining  valley  of  North  Tynedale. 

A  trench  was  first  made  from  east  to  west,  and  afterwards 
another  at  right  angles  meeting  it.  Near  the  centre,  about  six 
feet  above  the  natural  soil,  the  upper  portion  of  a  tibia  (eight 
inches  in  length)  was  found.  After  a  careful  examination  of 
that  portion  of  the  barrow  nothing  else  came  to  light,  but  a 
quantity  of  very  dark  and  fine  earth  was  observed.  Much  of 
the  soil  forming  the  tumulus  has  been  brought  from  a  distance, 
and  is  very  varied  in  character.  A  remarkable  absence  of  stones 
of  any  size  is  perceptible,  but  many  bear  decided  traces  of 
burning. 

Several  stone  implements  were  discovered,  perforated  for 
attaching  handles  to  them,  probably  hammers  and  axes,  some 
flakes  of  flint,  which  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  in 
this  district,  and  a  good  many  fragments  of  coarse  pottery — 
no  doubt,  British — broken,  I  fear,  for  the  most  part  during  the 
excavations. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  objects  of  antiquity, 
having  been  left  in  situ,  with  orders  that  they  should  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  till  further  examination  could  be  made,  were  not  to  be 
found  when  the  work  was  resumed  some  days  after.  Much  to 
the  chagrin  of  those  interested,  some  person  or  persons  unknown 
came,  saw,  and  made  off  with  nearly  everything  previously 
found. 

In  July,  however,  it  is  intended  to  re-open  the  barrow,  when 
I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  present,  and  aid  in  the  ex¬ 
plorations.  No  doubt  some  of  the  characteristic  pottery,  &c. 
will  then  be  recovered,  and  careful  examination  made  of  the 
whole  site. 

There  are  several  other  barrows  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Matfen,  and  one  large  menlnr,  or  so-called  £  Druidical  ’  standing- 
stone,  like  that  near  Swinburn  Castle.” 

S.  Dutton  Walker,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  communicated  an  account  of  a  discovery 
which  had  been  made  at  Nottingham  some  months  back  in  or 
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near  to  a  street  called  Castle  Gate,  while  excavating  for  the 
erection  of  some  schools.  The  discovery  consisted  of  a  rock 


PLAN,  SECTION,  AND  ELEVATION  OF  A  EOCK  CAVE  AT  NOTTINGHAM. 

cave  in  the  Bunter  rock  of  the  New  Red  sandstone,  the  floor  of 
which  when  cleared  of  debris  was  found  to  be  20  feet  from  the 
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surface.  The  annexed  plan,  section,  and  elevation  will  show  the 
shape  of  the  chambers  so  far  as  the  place  has  been  yet  explored. 
The  shape  of  the  pier  or  column,  E  {See  woodcut),  its  square  cap 
and  its  base  moulding,  the  chamfered  string  or  cornice  round 
the  walls  of  the  cave  ( See  section  at  C  D),  seemed  to  Mr.  Walker 
to  warrant  the  inference  that  the  date  of  the  cave  was  ante- 
Norman.  He  believed  that  it  might  have  served  as  a  mortuary 
chapel  and  side  chapel. 

The  dimensions  are  given  on  the  plan. 


H.  F.  Napper,  Esq.,  communicated  the  following  Notes  on 
Camden’s  appropriation  of  places  to  the  names  given  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus 


“  Taking  the  names  of  places  applied  by  Camden  to  the  names 
given  in  the  Itinerary  it  will  be  found  that,  by  measuring  on 
a  map  the  distances  between  those  placed  in  juxtaposition  in 
the  Itinerary  and  between  the  places  named  by  Camden  as 
representing  them,  the  distances  in  numberless  instances  by  no 
means  agree ;  and  consequently  many  of  these  names  cannot  be 
admitted  to  be  correctly  applied  by  him  ;  and  the  same  will 
apply  equally  to  some  other  writers. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  show  the  differences  will  be  to  put 
the  Antonine  names  and  distances  in  one  column,  with  Camden’s 
appropriation  of  places  to  these  names  in  another  column  by  their 
side,  with  the  addition  to  the  latter  of  the  actual  distances, 
measured  by  a  modern  map  (in  Roman  miles) ,  between  each  of 
the  latter  ;  showing  that  in  many  instances  the  distances  do  not 
correspond  with  Antoninus,  and  consequently  that  Camden’s 
appropriation  must  be  often  erroneous. 

To  these  two  columns  it  will  be  seen  I  have  added  a  third,  to 
which  I  will  refer  after  comment  upon  the  two  first : — 


Iter  VII. 


Antoninus. 

Regnum 

Clausento  .  .  20 

Venta  Belgarum  .  10 
Calleva  Attreba- 
tium  .  .  .22 

Pontibus  .  .  22 

Londinio  .  .  22 


Glevum 

Durocornovio  .  14 

Spinis  .  .  .15 

Calleva  Attreba- 
tium  .  .  ,15 


Camden. 
Ringwood  to 
Bittern .  ,  .20 

Winchester  .  .  10 

Wallingford.  .  40 

Colnbrook  .  .  27 

London.  .  .  20 

Iter  XIII. 

Gloucester  to 
Cirencester  .  .18 

Speen  .  .  .36 

Wallingford.  .  18 

Q  2 


New  Appropriation. 
Chichester  to 

Hindhead  .  .  .  20 

Csesar’s  Camp,  Aldershot  10 
Coley,  near  Reading,  .  22 

Staines  .  .  .  .22 

London  .  .  .  .22 


Gloucester  (Fossway) 

North  Cerney  . 

.  14 

Wanborough  . 

.  21 

Speen 

.  15 

Coley,  Reading 

.  15 
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Iter  XIV  (Via  Julia). 


Antoninus. 


Camden. 


New  Appropriation. 


Isca  Silarum 
Venta  Silurmn 

9 

Caer  Leon  to 

Caer  Went  . 

9 

Caer  Leon  to 

Caer  W ent 

9 

Abone  . 

9 

Aventon 

Sea  Mills 

9 

Trajeetus 

9 

Aust 

Bitton 

9 

Aquis  Solis  . 

6 

Bath 

20 

Bath 

6 

Verlucione  . 

15 

Warminster  . 

15 

Near  Edington 

15 

Cunetione 

20 

Marlborough 

26 

Mildenhall 

20 

Spinis  . 

15 

Speen  . 

16 

Speen 

15 

Calleva . 

15 

Wallingford. 

18 

Coley 

15 

Calleva 

Vindonis 

15 

Iter  XV. 
Wallingford  to 
Silchester 

20 

Coley  to 

St.  Leonard’s  Hill,  Clewer 

15 

Venta  Belgarum 

21 

Winchester  . 

23 

Caesar’s  Camp,  Aldershot 

21 

Brige  . 

11 

Broughton  . 

12 

Alton 

11 

Sorbioduno  . 

8 

Old  Sarum  . 

9 

Alresford 

8 

Vindocladia  . 

12 

W  imborne  . 

24 

Otterbourn 

12 

Durnovaria  . 

9 

Dorchester  . 

21 

Nutshalling 

9 

Moridano 

36 

Seaton  . 

29 

Wareham 

36 

Isca  Dumnuniorum 

15 

Exeter  . 

22 

Dorchester 

15 

Aventon  appears  in  Camden’s  text ;  but  on  bis  map  it  is  written 
1  Auington,’  and  called  ‘  Altone.’ 

I  have,  however,  overlooked  Iter  XIII.  Here  it  is  evident  a 
station  is  omitted,  and  it  would  probably  be  about  the  spot  where 
the  Fossway  and  Ridgeway  or  Portway  cross  each  other  at  Totter- 
down.  Remains  have  been  found  at  Wanborougli  farm,  which 
would  indicate  the  locality  of  this  lost  station,  and  15  miles  from 
Speen  would  reach  to  about  the  same  spot. 

The  distance  from  Glevum  to  Durocornovium  given  by  Anto¬ 
ninus  is  fourteen  miles.  But  the  distance  from  Gloucester  to 
Cirencester,  stated  by  Camden  to  be  both  Corinium  (Ptolemy)  and 
Durocornovium  (Antoninus),  is  really  eighteen  miles  (Roman), 
rendering  it  therefore  improbable  that  Cirencester  is  Durocor¬ 
novium.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  Camden  states  that  the 
Britons  named  it  (i.  e.  Cirencester)  Caer  Cori  and  Caer  Ceri ; 
he  considered,  therefore,  that  both  these  names  meant  the  same 
place.  But  what  if  this  were  not  so,  and  they  really  meant 
different  places,  as  seems  highly  probable  ?  for  it  is  stated  above 
that  Cirencester  is  too  far  from  Gloucester  for  Durocornovium ; 
but  there  is  a  place  not  far  from  Cirencester,  named  Cerney 
(North  Cerney),  on  the  Fossway,  at  the  exact  distance  from 
Gloucester  for  Durocornovium.  May  it  not,  therefore,  be  highly 
probable  that  Caer  Cori  and  Caer  Ceri  were  different  places 
(but  near  together) ;  and  that  Caer  Cori  was  Corinium  or  Ciren¬ 
cester,  and  Caer  Ceri  was  Cerney  or  Durocornovium,  as  sug¬ 
gested  bv  Mr.  Gordon  Hills  in  1878? 

It  is  clear  at  a  glance  that  Camden’s  identification  of  names  of 
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places  in  Iter  XV.  is  erroneous  all  through.  Some  of  the  dis¬ 
tances  are  greatly  at  variance. 

I  now  submit  a  new  application  of  my  own,  adopted  after  a 
careful  study,  in  which  the  several  distances  are  strictly  in 
accord  with  those  of  Antoninus,  and  will  bear  the  test  of  ad¬ 
measurement  ;  and  this  new  appropriation  is  set  out  in  the  third 
column. 

By  working  backwards  from  Bath  I  found  that  Bitton,  where 
remains  had  been  found,  was  the  proper  distance  from  Bath  for 
Trajectus;  and  in  confirmation  that  this  place  is  Trajectus  I 
find  near  it  on  the  map  ‘  London  Ferry.’  Trajectus  then  was 
the  ferry  over  the  Avon  and  not  over  the  Severn.  For  Abone, 
Sea  Mills,  a  place  on  the  Avon  (Abona  FI.),  where  Roman 
remains  have  been  found,  is  just  nine  miles  from  Trajectus 
(Bitton),  and  also  on  the  Via  Julia  ;  and,  moreover,  the  proper 
distance  from  Caer  Went  (omitting  the  water  passage). 

In  this  intricate  inquiry,  however,  the  matter  really  turns 
upon  the  question,  Where  was  Yenta  Belgarum?  This  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  matter. 

I  have  tried  Winchester,  but  can  make  out  nothing  satisfactory; 
from  there 


It  appears  that  Yenta  was  10  miles  from  Clausentum 

)!  !!  22  H 


Again  that  Calleva  was 


21 

11 

15 

15 

22 

22 


(vii.) 
Calleva  (vii.) 
Vindonum  (xv.) 
Brige  (xv.) 

Spin®  (xiii.  xiv.) 
Vindonum  (xv.) 
Pontes  (vii.) 
Yenta  Belg.  (vii.) 


The  result  of  Camden’s  appropriations  of  places  to  these  names 
will  be  seen  to  be,  that  the  distances  of  many  of  the  places  named 
by  him  from  each  other  do  not  correspond  (some  longo  intervallo). 


And  the  results  of  other  writers’  appropriations  can  be  tested  in 
the  same  way. 

Antoninus. 

miles. 

Camden. 

miles. 

Venta  Belg.  Clausento 

.  10 

Winchester  to  Bittern 

.  11 

„  Calleva  . 

.  22 

„  Wallingford 

.  41 

„  Vindomi 

.  21 

„  Silchester  . 

.  18 

»  Brige  . 

.  11 

„  Broughton  . 

.  12 

Calleva  Spinis  . 

.  15 

Wallingford  to  Speen 

.  18 

„  Vindomi 

.  15 

„  Silchester 

.  19 

„  Pontibus 

.  22 

„  Colnbrook  . 

.  27 

„  Venta  Belgarum 

.  22 

„  Winchester  . 

.  41 

I  suppose  it  will  not  be  questioned  that  Spinae  is  Speen,  and 
Pontes  is  Staines ;  and,  consequently,  these  are  fixed  and  ascer¬ 
tained  points. 

Now  fifteen  miles  from  Speen  and  twenty-two  miles  from 
Staines  fall  exactly  upon  Calvepit  Farm,  Coley,  for  Calleva. 
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Here,  then,  we  have  Calleva  pit,  corrupted  in  the  course  of 
centuries  into  Calvepit :  the  homestead  stands  in  a  pit. 

Venta  is  on  the  line  from  Kegnum  to  Calleva  ;  then  assuming 
Regnum  to  be  Chichester,  and  Calleva  to  be  Coley,  Venta  must 
be  between  these  two,  and  twenty-two  miles  south  from  Coley, 
and  has,  therefore,  to  be  found  somewhere  in  or  about  north¬ 
west  Surrey. 

I  know  of  no  place  to  answer  to  it  but  Jockey's  Ring,  alias 
Caesar’s  Camp,  near  Aldershot;  which,  via  Stratfield,  is  just 
twenty -two  miles  from  Coley. 

Next  for  Vindonum  we  have  to  find,  by  triangulation,  a  place 
fifteen  miles  from  Coley  (which  is  twenty-two  miles  from  Venta), 
which  shall  be  twenty-one  miles  from  Venta.  St.  Leonard’s 
Hill,  Clewer,  has  a  camp  on  it,  where  was  found  a  peculiar 
Roman  camp  (engraved  in  the  works  of  this  Society),  and  is  just 
fifteen  miles  from  Coley  :  and  by  way  of  the  old  camp  near  the 
Devil’s  Highway  is  twenty-one  miles  from  Jockey’s  Ring. 

If  it  be  considered  that  the  place  of  Venta  is  thus  sufficiently 
fixed,  then  Clausentum  and  Brige  may  be  ascertained  by 
measurement  from  Jockey’s  Ring. 

For  Clausentum  there  exists  about  twenty  miles  from 
Chichester,  and  ten  miles  from  Jockey’s  Ring,  a  tract  of  heath 
country,  about  Hindhead  and  Woolmer,  absolutely  a  terra  incog¬ 
nita  to  antiquaries,  which,  if  explored,  might  be  quite  as  likely 
to  furnish  traces  of  Roman  occupation  as  so  unpromising  a  spot 
as  once  was  Farley  Heath,  near  Albury,  now  well  known  to  anti¬ 
quaries  by  the  discoveries  there.  Hindhead  is  lofty,  affording 
scope  for  the  Roman  legions  of  overlooking  a  wide  expanse  of 
country,  reaching  eastward  to  the  Hascomband  Holmbury  Camps, 
and  some  smaller  and  intervening,  and  probably  also  to  Farley; 
and  westward  to  the  hills  of  Selborne  and  Woolmer.  Camden 
seems  to  have  taken  but  little  notice  of  camps  ;  for,  by  his  plan  of 
taking  the  courses  of  rivers  as  the  guide  for  his  investigations,  he 
was  very  likely  to  miss  such  remains  as  might  be  distant  from  the 
rivers,  unless  specially  brought  to  his  attention.  Now  the  Romans, 
as  conquering  masters  of  the  country,  were  more  occupiers  of  the 
hills,  were  they  could  overlook  and  awe  the  inhabitants  ;  whereas 
the  Saxons,  as  ultimately  settlers,  were  more  addicted  to  select 
the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  and  streams  for  their  locations, 
which  consequently  came  more  within  the  ken  of  Camden,  by 
the  plan  he  adopted,  than  the  more  distant  hills.  And  in 
reference  to  this,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  writer  of  the  Ravennas 
states  that  there  were  in  Britain  ‘  plurimas  civitates  et  castra,  of 
which  he  would  name  some.’’ 

For  Brige  we  have  at  the  requisite  distance  from  Jockey’s, 
the  old  town  of  Alton,  followed  by  Alresford,  Otterbourn,  and 
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Nutshalling,  all  at  the  exact  distances  given  by  Antoninus ;  and 
moreover,  a  known  Roman  road  on  part  of  the  route,  rather 
a  raiding  Winchester,  which  may  not  have  been  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  the  Emperor’s  journey,  It  must  be  remembered 
that  there  is  an  Old  Winchester  on  the  Hampshire  Hills. 

Wareham  and  Dorchester  lie  at  the  requisite  distances  for  the 
remaining  places  of  the  Iter,  differing  widely  from  the  alloca¬ 
tions  of  Camden,  and  leaving  Exeter  to  answer  to  the  Uxella  of 
Ptolemy.” 

E.  W.  Prevost,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  submitted  to  the  Society  the 
following  Notes  on  the  Composition  of  the  Plaster  on  which  the 
mural  paintings  at  Fountain’s  Abbey  were  executed. 

“  In  the  following  notes  which  are  now  presented  to  the  Society 
I  do  not  pretend  to  make  known  anything  remarkable  or  very 
new,  but  rather  to  show  how  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  old 
ecclesiastical  builders  made  use  of  such  materials  for  their  build¬ 
ings  and  decorations  as  lay  within  their  reach,  and  were  capable 
of  being  employed  for  a  definite  purpose. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  visiting  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Fountain’s 
Abbey,  I  noticed,  as  others  must  also  have  done,  that  the  fres¬ 
coes  with  which  the  interior  walls  had  been  adorned  were 
painted  on  a  very  thin  layer  of  plaster,  whieh  considering  the 
exposure  of  years  was  still  in  a  compact  state,  though  in  many 
places  it  had  separated  from  the  wall,  and  hung  together  in  large 
flakes ;  perhaps,  to  be  more  correct,  I  should  say  that  pieces  or 
flakes  of  plaster  resisted  considerably  the  attempt  to  break  them. 
Being  by  profession  a  chemist  I  naturally  was  curious  to  know 
of  what  special  materials  this  plaster  was  composed,  and  whether 
previous  to  mixing  those  materials  had  been  calcined,  &c.  To 
enable  myself  to  answer  these  questions  I  picked  up  a  few  of  the 
fragments  which  had  fallen  from  the  wall,  and  which  were  evi¬ 
dently  of  the  same  character  as  that  remaining  in  situ ,  and  having 
also  (and  here  I  must  plead  guilty  to  having  aided  in  the  destruction 
of  ancient  monuments)  picked  off  a  small  portion  from  the  wall,  I 
submitted  the  specimens  to  a  chemical  analysis.  I  do  not  deem 
it  necessary,  nor  to  this  Society  specially  interesting,  to  give  the 
analytical  results  in  the  full  detail  as  they  were  obtained,  but  in¬ 
stead,  I  give  the  deductions  which  I  have  drawn  from  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  analytical  figures.  Dolomite  or  magnesian  limestone 
seems  to  have  been  the  material  employed  as  the  principal  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  mixture,  and  this  species  of  limestone  abounds  in 
plenty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fountain’s  Abbey.  I  found  that, 
roughly  speaking,  in  100  parts  of  the  plaster  there  were  34*5 
parts  of  carbonate  of  magnesium  and  37-9  parts  of  carbonate  of 
lime  ;  it  is  in  a  ratio  similar  to  this  that  these  substances  occur 
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in  the  limestones  of  Durham,  but  as  there  is  always  a  slight 
variation  in  the  constitution  of  magnesian  limestone  depending 
on  the  locality,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  it  was  from  the 
neighbourhood  that  the  limestone  had  been  drawn,  and  mixed  up 
with  very  fine  sand  to  the  amount  of  21*6  per  cent.  In  all  like¬ 
lihood  the  mortar  employed  throughout  the  building  was  made 
by  burning  the  magnesian  limestone  of  the  district,  but  that  lime¬ 
stone  which  was  required  for  the  surface  of  the  wall  was  more 
carefully  selected  and  worked.  The  reason  for  this  conjecture 
is  that  only  very  small  traces  of  other  substances  which  would 
indicate  dirt  and  impurities  were  found;  and  judging  from  the 
grain  of  the  plaster,  and  its  appearance  when  powdered,  very 
tine  white  sand  must  have  been  selected.  Besides  the  sand  and 
the  carbonates  there  appeared  some  iron  and  alumina  and  a  trace 
of  silica,  soluble  in  dilute  acids  ;  the  iron  and  alumina  are  not 
foreign  to  dolomite,  but  are  found  more  or  less  in  all  specimens 
of  this  rock;  in  the  present  instance  about  4'5  per'cent.  was  pre¬ 
sent.  As  this  quantity  was  but  small  I  do  not  think  that  I  am 
warranted  in  supposing  that  there  had  been  any  admixture  of 
clay  to  aid  the  setting  ;  if  that  had  been  present  I  should  have 
expected  to  have  found  much  more  soluble  silica  than  I  did. 
Previous  to  making  the  analysis,  I  had  thought  that  the  limestone 
had  been  first  calcined,  which  would  have  rendered  the  binding 
with  the  added  sand  more  firm  and  intimate ;  but  such  has 
clearly  not  been  the  case,  for  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exactly 
agrees  with  what  is  required  to  combine  with  the  lime  and 
magnesia  to  form  their  carbonates  ;  also  I  do  not  think  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  if  the  limestone  had  been  calcined  and  the  carbonic  acid 
thus  driven  off,  that  the  carbonates  would  have  been  reformed 
in  such  a  complete  state  as  they  now  appear  to  be  even  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years  ;  still  it  is  possible,  though  not  probable, 
and,  as  we  have  no  other  data  upon  which  to  work,  the  question 
must  be  left  undecided,  unless  further  evidence  is  forthcoming 
on  this  point.  The  tenacity  of  this  plaster  seems  to  be  natural 
to  it,  as  no  signs  of  the  usual  admixtures  to  aid  the  binding  (such 
as  cow-hair )  were  observed  ;  nor  were  there  any  traces  of  nitrates 
present,  such  as  would  indicate  that  some  kind  of  animal  matter 
had  been  employed  ;  but  still  this  last  piece  of  negative  evidence 
is  not  conclusive,  for  it  is  quite  possible,  seeing  the  amount  of 
water  which  from  time  to  time  must  have  fallen  on  the  wall,  and 
the  amount  of  moisture  frequently  in  the  air,  that  the  nitrates 
formed  may  have  been  removed ;  yet,  for  all  that,  I  should  have 
expected  to  have  found  some  indications  of  their  presence.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Feb.  1.] 
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Thursday,  February  1st,  1883. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution: — Journal.  Vol.  xxvi.  No.  118. 
8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  E.  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— 

1.  The  Civil  War  in  Hampshire  (1612-45),  and  the  Story  of  Basing  House. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Godwin.  Sq.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

2.  Captain  Nicholas  Tettersell  and  the  Escape  of  Charles  II.  By  F.  E. 
Sawyer.  [Reprinted  from  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  vol. 
xxxii.  1882.]  8vo.  Lewes. 

3.  The  Court  of  the  Honour  of  Peverel,  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and 
Derby,  by  J.  T.  Godfrey.  8vo.  Nottingham,  1882. 

4.  A  Provisional  Glossary  of  Dialectal  Place-Nomenclature.  By  R.  C 
Hope.  12mo.  Scarborough,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Society: — Proceedings.  Vol.  xxxiv.  No.  222.  8vo.  London, 
1882. 

From  the  Author: — Collections  towards  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
county  of  Hereford.  In  continuation  of  Duncumb’s  History.  Vol.  iii. 
By  W.  H.  Cooke,  M.A.,  Q.C.,  F.S.A.  4to.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Editor,  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Colby,  D.D.:— Guille  of  the  Rohais  and  St. 
George,  in  the  Island  of  Guernsey.  Some  Account  of  that  Family  for  fifteen 
generations.  Printed  for  Private  Circulation.  4to.  Exeter,  1882. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Agram  (Croatia): — Viestnik  Hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga  Druztva.  Godina  v.  Br.  i.  8vo.  Zagrebu,  1883. 

From  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,M.A.,  D.L.,  V.P.S.A.: — The  Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies.  Vol.  iii.  No.  2.  Text  and  plates.  2  vols.  8vo.  and  folio. 
London,  1882. 

From  Harvard  College :— Annual  Reports  of  the  President  and  Treasurer, 
1881-82.  8vo.  Cambridge,  1882. 

From  the  Author:— Chapters  in  the  History  of  Loughborough.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
G.  Dimock  Fletcher,  M.A.  8vo.  Loughborough,  1883. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society: — Proceedings.  Vol.  v.  No.  2.  Feb. 
8vo.  London,  1883. 


A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  accorded  to  W.  H.  Cooke, 
Esq.,  Q.C.,  F.S.A.,  for  his  Donation  to  the  Library. 

The  Rev.  Anthony  C.  Lawrence,  the  Rev.  William  Benham, 
B.D.,  W.  B.  Richmond,  Esq.,  and  A.  J.  Butler,  Esq.,  were 
admitted  Fellows. 

A.  J.  Butler,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
Note  on  two  early  Chalices  and  Patens,  the  property  of  Brase- 
nose  College,  Oxford: — 
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“  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  possesses  a  pair  of  pre-Reforma- 
tion  chalices  with  patens  which  previous  to  this  notice  were 
reputed  modern.  They  are  silver-gilt,  of  the  well-known  Nettle- 
combe  pattern,  and  date,  as  far  as  the  worn  hall-mark  can  be 
deciphered,  from  the  year  1498,  eleven  years  before  the  present 
foundation  of  the  College.  Mr.  Cripps,  while  not  disputing  the 
approximate  accuracy  of  the  date,  thinks  that  they  may  be  of 
Swiss  or  German  manufacture,  though  he  knows  no  other 
instance  of  a  foreign  chalice  of  that  period  in  England,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  account  for  recourse  to  foreign  manufacture  at  a 
time  when  the  silversmiths’  art  at  home  was  in  a  state  of  great 
perfection.  There  is  no  other  instance  in  this  country  of  a  pair 
of  ancient  chalices  with  patens  complete. 

There  can  be  little  hesitation  in  identifying  these  chalices  with 
the  ‘  2  chalices  with  covers’  mentioned  in  the  copy  of  an  inven¬ 
tory  made  in  1591-2,  which  I  have  discovered  in  the  college 
archives,  and  which  contains  matter  of  so  much  interest  that  I 
think  I  shall  not  do  wrong  if  I  give  it  in  full.  It  runs  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 

(  A  Note  of  such  things  as  were  founde  in  the  Chappell  the 
xn‘  of  Januarie,  1591  ;  upon  the  vewe  of  Mr  Principall  and  the 
six  senior  fellowes. 

Imprimis  :  3  copes  ;  1  paule  ;  3  cushions  of  Cloth  of  Golde  ; 
2  chalices  ivith  covers ;  1  Table  cloth  of  diaper  ;  2  table  cloths  of 

- ;  2  coverings  for  the  Table,  one  of  veluet,  another  of 

fustian  branched ;  2  Psalters  in  Latin ;  4  Psalme  bookes  in 
pricksonge ;  one  pewter  bottle ;  2  Communion  bookes,  one  in 
fob  the  other  in  4to. ;  one  great  Bible ;  3  common  cushions ; 

one  olde  table  coveringe  of - and  one  larger  black  velvet 

cushion  ;  and  one  Communion  booke  more  in  fol.  embossed,  and 
one  more  great  Bible  with  bosses.’ 

The  blanks  probably  refer  to  some  material  the  name  of 
which  the  copyist  could  not  decipher. 

Each  chalice  is  6|  inches  high  and  4§  inches  across  the  top 
of  the  bowl.  The  bowl  is  hemispherical  below,  rising  to  a 
conical  form  above.  The  stem  is  hexagonal  and  unornamented. 
The  knop  in  the  middle  of  the  stem  is  adorned  with  six  masks — • 
human  or  lion — divided  above  and  below  by  pear-shaped  orna¬ 
ments  worked  with  cross-hatching,  but  it  differs  from  the  knop 
of  the  Nettlecombe  chalice  in  not  being  pierced  with  open-work. 
The  foot  is  hexagonal,  with  sides  curved  inwards:  round  the 
base  are  plain  mouldings  and  a  band  of  beautiful  design,  minute 
roses  divided  by  foliage.  There  is  no  engraved  representation 
of  the  Crucifixion,  such  as  was  common  on  one  side  of  the  foot. 
The  date-letter  is  clear  enough — a  small  Lombardic  a  in  a 
shaped  shield  :  but  the  other  mask,  which  should  be  a  leopard’s 
head  in  a  round  shield,  is  hopelessly  indecipherable. 
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Each  paten  is  6|  inches  in  diameter,  and  fits  on  to  the  bowl 
of  the  chalice  :  it  has  a  moulded  edge,  1  inch  from  which  is  a 
bevelled  sinking,  and  in  the  centre  the  usual  sexfoil  depression, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  rudely-engraved  head  of  the  Saviour, 
with  nimbus  and  band  of  zigzag  ornament  round.  In  the 
centre  of  the  paten  and  of  each  foil  the  points  from  which  the 
compass  was  swung  are  still  visible.  The  spandrels  between  the 
foils  are  filled  with  an  engraved  radiating  ornament.  The  paten 
underneath  is  so  convex  that  it  could  not  lie  flat  off  the  chalice. 
Neither  paten,  unfortunately,  has  any  hall-mark,  but  if  anything 
they  are  earlier,  not  later,  than  the  chalices.” 

J.  H.  Cooke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  an  Account  of  the 
Shipwreck  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  on  the  Scilly  Islands  in 
1707,  drawn  up  from  an  unpublished  narrative,  written  on  the 
spot  two  years  after  the  event,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Herbert,  who 
was  deputy-paymaster  and  general  of  the  marine  regiments 
for  many  years,  and  died  in  1769.  In  1709,  when  he  was  24 
years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  Scilly  Islands  to  conduct  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  recovery  of  property  lost  in  the  wreck,  and  it  was 
then  he  made  the  notes  and  collected  the  information  embodied 
in  the  Paper  laid  before  the  Society  by  Mr.  Cooke,  and  which 
he  proposed  publishing  in  a  separate  form. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  February  8th,  1883. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors 

From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq.: — The  Western  Antiquary  ;  or  Devon 
and  Cornwall  Note  Book.  Part  ix.,  Second  Series.  January.  4 to.  Ply¬ 
mouth,  1883. 

Frem  C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq ,  M.A.,  F.S.A.: — The  Monumental  Remains  of  Noble 
and  Eminent  Persons,  comprising  the  Sepulchral  Antiquities  of  Great 
Britain,  engraved  from  Drawings  by  Edward  Blore,  F.S.A.,  with  historical 
and  biographical  illustrations.  4to.  London,  1826. 

From  the  Author,  the  Marquess  De  Granges  De  Surgeres: — 

1.  Les  Portraits  du  Due  De  La  Rochefoucauld,  auteur  des  Maximes.  Notice 
et  Catalogue.  8vo.  Paris,  1882. 

2.  Traductions  en  Langues  Etrangeres  des  Reflexions,  ou  Sentences  et 
Maximes  Morales  de  la  Rochefoucauld.  Essai  Bibliographique.  8vo.  Paris, 
1883. 

From  the  British  Archaeological  Association: — The  Journal.  Vol.  xxxviii. 
Part  4.  Dec.  31.  [Completing  the  volume.]  8vo.  London,  1882. 
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A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  C.  E.  Iveyser,  Esq., 
F.S.A  ,  for  his  Donation  to  the  Library. 

The  Honourable  J.  B.  Leicester  Warren  was  admitted  Fellow. 

John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  exhibited,  by  the  hands 
of  C.  S.  Perceval,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  the  following  six 
Matrices  of  Mediaeval  Seals,  which  were  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Perceval : — 

u  1.  Seal  of  the  Rural  Dean  of  Bicester,  County  and  Diocese 
Oxford. 

Bronze  matrix  with  loop  at  back  ;  fifteenth  century.  Pointed 
oval,  1-Jo  by  1-Jo  inches. 

Subject — Under  a  canopy  the  representation  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Beneath,  in  a  niche,  an  ecclesiastic,  half-length,  fuli- 
faced,  in  adoration. 

Legend, — 

JbtgtUuL  tmram  Uccanatug  Uc  Imrrcstrf. 

Another  seal  of  this  Deanery,  found  in  the  last  century  at 
Allchester,  near  Bicester,  is  recorded  in  Kennett’s  Parochial 
Antiquities  of  Ambrosden,  &c.  p.  632.  It  bore  a  pelican  on  a 
font  or  other  pedestal,  with  the  legend, — 

S.  DECANI  •  BERENCESTRIE. 

From  the  spelling  of  the  name  this  was  probably  an  earlier  seal 
than  that  now  exhibited. 

2.  Seal  of  the  Guild  of  Saint  Mary  of  Cambridge. 

Bronze  matrix  with  loop  at  the  back;  fourteenth  century. 
Pointed  oval,  14  by  1  inch. 

Subject  — Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  half-length,  head  covered  with 
veil ;  Divine  Infant  on  left  arm  ;  between  two  pinnacled  towers 
which  flank  a  gable  end,  under  the  trefoiled  opening  of  which  is 
a  laic  in  posture  of  adoration. 

Legend, — 

+  S’  GVILDG  •  B6ATG  •  MARI 6  •  CAT6BRIG. 

It  was  to  the  pious  zeal  of  this  guild,  united  with  that  of 
Corpus  Christi  in  the  same  town,  that  we  owe  the  foundation  of 
Corpus  Christi  College  about  1356.  The  seal  is  figured  in 
Master’s  History  of  the  College,  p.  1,  ed.  1753. 

3.  Seal  of  Richard  de  Terring,  clerk. 

Small  silver  matrix,  with  handle  furnished  with  quatrefoiled- 
loop  ;  fourteenth  century,  early.  Oval,  f  by  §  inch. 
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Subject — Chalice  between  small  crescent  and  mullet  of  six 
points.  Above,  the  Divine  Hand  in  benediction,  and  a  star. 
Legend,- — 

S’  •  RIC’  D’  TGRRING’  CAPL’l  (capellani). 

This  clerk  may  have  taken  his  name  from  Tarring,  Sussex. 
The  matrix  was  bought  at  Canterbury. 

4.  Seal  of  John  Russel,  clerk. 

Matrix  of  bronze  with  loop  at  the  end ;  thirteenth  century. 
Pointed  oval,  If  by  1  inch. 

Subject — An  eagle  with  expanded  wings  placed  lengthways 
on  the  seal,  in  his  claws  a  scroll  with  the  words,  IOp’GS,  the 
eagle  being  symbolical  of  St.  J ohn  the  Evangelist. 

Legend, — 

+  S.  10  f)IS  •  CL’IOI  •  RVSS6L. 


From  Malton,  Yorkshire. 

5.  Personal  seal  without  name. 

Matrix  of  silver  with  hexagonal  shaft  stopped  by  a  neat  mould¬ 
ing,  and  terminated  by  trefoiled  loop  ;  fifteenth  century.  Seal 
oval,  1  by  1J  inches  nearly. 

Subject— Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  holding  lily  in  right  and 
infant  Saviour  in  left  hand,  standing  under  a  tree,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  a  small  figure  kneels  in  adoration ;  on  a  scroll 
around  him  are  the  words, 

mat’  &n  mtgcr’e  nm. 


SILVER  SEAL  OF  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

This  very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  seal  engraving  of  the 
period  is  noticed  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xx.  p.  202. 
It  appears  to  have  belonged  at  that  time,  1863,  to  the  late  Canon 
Rock.  ( See  woodcut.) 
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6.  Common  seal  of  an  unascertained  Italian  monastery  of  St. 
Stephen. 

Matrix  of  bronze  with  loop  at  the  back  ;  fourteenth  century, 
late.  Pointed  oval,  nearly  1^  by  1  inch. 

Subject — St.  Stephen  at  full  length,  nimbed,  vested  in  dal¬ 
matic,  palm  branch  in  right,  book  in  left  hand,  standing  on 
semi-hexagonal  pedestal,  and  under  an  architectural  canopy  with 
three  towers,  each  with  high-pitched  gable  end,  that  in  the  centre 
the  highest. 

Legend, — 

S.  MOI  [monasterii]  S.  ST6FANI  YLT(ra)  AUS6RSM. 


ITALIAN  SEAL  OF  MONASTERY  OF  ST.  STEPHEN. 

The  Auser,  hodie  Serchio,  is  the  river  close  to  which  the  city 
of  Lucca  is  situated,  and  the  monastery  should  be  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  but  at  present  it  has  been  impossible  to  identify  it. 

The  seal  is  of  remarkably  good  design  and  execution.  (See 
woodcut.) 

Edwin  Fresiifield,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  contributed  a  Memoir  on 
the  Early  Remains  and  History  of  the  Town  of  Calais,  illus¬ 
trated  by  four  large  plans  and  numerous  photographs,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  vestiges,  now  fast  disappear¬ 
ing,  of  English  rule.  This  Paper  will  be  published  in  the 
Archseologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Feb.  15.] 
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Thursday,  February  15th,  1883. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  H.  C.  M.  Lyte,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.: — 

1.  Rules  of  the  British  Archaeological  Society  of  Rome.  8vo.  1865-66. 

2.  Roman  Exploration  Fund,  (i.)  Treasurer’s  Report  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1870.  (ii.)  Statement  of  the  Accounts  for  1874-5.  Two  tracts.  8vo. 

3.  Roman  Exploration  Fund.  Excavations  in  Rome  in  the  season  of 
1870-71.  A  Lecture  delivered  on  July  7,  1871,  to  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute.  By  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1871. 

4.  Lecture  on  the  Water  Supply  of  Ancient  Rome.  By  James  Parker, 
Esq.,  F.G.S.  8vo. 

5.  Proceedings  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society.  New 
Series.  Nos.  xiv.-xvii.  8vo.  Oxford,  1867-70. 

6.  The  Statutes  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (Anglia).  8vo. 
London,  1867. 

7.  The  System  of  Diets  issued  to  Poor  Convalescents,  by  the  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  By  A.  Julius  Pollock,  M.D.  8vo.  London,  1872. 

8.  Nurses  for  the  Sick  Poor.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  in  England,  appointed  on  St.  John  Baptist’s  Day,  1873. 
8vo.  London,  1874. 

9.  “  The  Kingdom  of  God.”  Sermon  preached  before  the  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  in  England.  By  the  Rev.  0.  M.  Holden.  8vo.  London, 
1876. 

10.  Eastern  War  Sick  and  Wounded  Relief  Fund.  Initiated  and  organised 
by  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Report.  8vo.  London,  1876. 

11.  Roll  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  For  1877  and  1881.  8vo. 
London,  1877-81. 

From  the  East  India  Association: — Journal.  No.  5.  Volume  xiv.  8vo. 
London,  1882. 

From  the  Author,  F.  Cope  Whitehouse,  Esq.,  M.A.: — 

1.  Is  Fingal’s  Cave  Artificial  ?  Reprinted  from  “  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly.”  8vo.  New  York,  1882. 

2.  Lake  Moeris  :  from  recent  explorations  in  the  Moeris  Basin  and  the 
Wadi  Fadhi.  From  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society. 
8vo.  New  York,  1882. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society. — The  Numismatic  Chronicle  and  Journal.  Third 
Series.  No.  8.  [Completing  vol.  ii.]  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians : — List  of  the  Fellows,  Members,  Extra- 
Licentiates,  and  Licentiates.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

H.  M.  Westropp,  Esq.,  communicated  a  Note  on  a  Stone  Cist 
which  had  been  found  at  Grill’s  Cliff,  near  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  at  a  depth  of  3  feet  from  the  surface.  It  was  about 
5  feet  long  by  4  feet  broad.  In  it  were  found  bones  of  animals 
and  pieces  of  pottery.  Several  pieces  of  pottery  were  Samian 
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ware,  and  one  of  them  bore  the  name  of  the  potter,  SACRILLI, 
a  name  to  be  found  on  Dr.  Birch’s  list. 


The  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  two  sun-baked 
earthenware  Water-pipes  from  the  site  of  the  Roman  baths 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  town  of  Cherchel  (Julia  Csesarea), 
Algeria.  Their  shape  is  that  of  a  bottle  without  a  bottom  ;  the 
neck  which  starts  from  a  shoulder  tapers  from  a  diameter  of 
about  inches  to  1§-  inch  (See  woodcut).  The  body  is  about 
5-|  inches  long,  with  an  exterior  diameter  of 
3  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  the  side  is  about 
|  inch.  The  total  length  is  about  7  inches. 
The  exterior  and  interior  are  corrugated,  show¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  to  have  been  on  a  wheel. 
The  neck  of  one  pipe  was  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  next,  so  forming  a  tube,  for  every  33 
inches  of  which  there  would  be  6  pipes.  The 
constriction  of  the  interior  at  each  neck  points 
to  their  use  for  water  and  not  as  drains.  Mr. 
Dillon  obtained  them  on  the  spot  in  1880. 

C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  Secretary,  ob¬ 
served  that  the  pipes  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dillon 
corresponded  very  nearly  to  the  description  of 
such  pipes  given  by  Pliny,  Nat.  Plist.  xxxi. 
cap.  vi.  s.  31,  “  Ceterum  a  fonte  duci  fictilibus 
tubis  utilissimum  est  crassitudine  binum  digi- 
torum  commissuris  pyxiclatis  ita  ut  superior  intret.'n  Pipes 
of'  a  similar  kind  are  mentioned  in  Gough’s  Camden,  vol.  ii. 
p.  199  (second  edition),  as  having  been  found  at  Walpole,  in 
Norfolk.  In  Vitruvius,  viii.  7,  these  tapering  extremities  are 
spoken  of  as  “  tubuli  lingulati.”  The  Romans  also  adapted 
trees,  such  as  the  fir  and  the  alder,  for  the  conveyance  of  water. 
( See  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xvi.  42). 

Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  Jun.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  Paper 
on  the  Gryphon,  heraldic  and  mythological,  in  which  he  traced 
the  history  of  the  representations  of  this  animal  in  the  art  remains 
of  various  countries  from  the  earliest  times.  This  Paper  will 
be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


WATER-PIPE 
PROM  ALGERIA. 
(Scale  J  linear.) 
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Thursday,  February  22nd,  1883. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  Astor  Library : — Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Trustees,  for  the  year  1882.  8vo.  New  York,  1883. 

From  the  Author: — The  Town,  College,  and  Neighbourhood  of  Marlborough. 
By  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  G.  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. : — 

1.  Letter  to  the  Peers  of  Scotland  from  the  Earl  of  Mar,  in  reply  to  a 
Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Kellie.  8yo.  Edinburgh,  1879. 

2.  Lincolnshire  Pedigrees.  By  Everard  Green,  F.S.A.  Reprinted  from 
the  “  Genealogist.”  8vo.  London,  1879. 

3.  Brummitt’s  Illustrated  Guide  through  Lincoln.  First  edition.  12mo. 
Lincoln. 

4.  Fourth  edition.  The  Seaton  Guide.  12mo.  Exeter,  1880. 

From  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  and  J.  Murray,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— A 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  Literature,  Sects  and  Doctrines  ;  during 
the  first  eight  centuries.  Being  a  continuation  of  “  The  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.”  Edited  by  W.  Smith,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  and  Henry  Wace,  B.D.,  D.D. 
Volume  iii.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  Election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  March  1st,  1883,  and  a  List  was  read  of  Candidates 
to  be  balloted  for. 

H.  J.  Trotter,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  Secretary,  having  informed  the 
Meeting  that  a  project  was  before  Parliament  for  carrying  a 
Railway  through  Stonehenge,  the  following  Resolution  was 
passed,  which  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  communicate  to 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  F.S.A.,  and  other  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  who  would  be  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  defeating  the 
measure : — 

u  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  hear  with  alarm  and 
consternation  that  a  Bill  is  now  before  Parliament  to  carry  a 
Railway  through  the  earthworks  known  as  the  Cursus,  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  Stonehenge.  They  hope  that  no  effort  will 
be  spared  to  defeat  such  an  act  of  Vandalism.” 

In  illustration  of  the  Communication  on  Griffins  read  by 
Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  Jun.,  F.S.A.,  at  the  last  meeting,  the 
following  exhibitions  were  made  : — 

A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  according  to  promise, 
exhibited  a  remarkable  Gold  Armlet  from  his  collection,  which  is 
VOL.  IX.  R 
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believed  to  have  been  found  with  a  hoard  of  gold  objects  in 
Central  Asia  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Oxus  ( See  Proc.  2d  S. 
vol.  viii.  p.374,  and  Journ.  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  1881,  p.  177),  and 
may  therefore  be  of  Persian  workmanship,  shortly  before  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

This  very  remarkable  object  is  hollow,  though  heavy,  weighing 
12f  oz.  Troy  ;  it  is  penannular,  but  not  a  true  oval,  being  pur¬ 
posely  bent  inwards  at  the  side  opposite  to  the  opening.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  a  remarkable  bronze  armlet  found  by  M. 
Forel,  in  the  lake  dwelling  at  Morges,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
(See  Keller,  Lake  Dwellings,  translated  by  J.  E.  Lee,  PI.  lxviii. 
fig.  1).  Each  side  of  the  opening  is  formed  of  a  griffin  in  full 
relief,  the  wings  and  some  details  of  which  have  been  inlaid 
with  some  material,  probably  of  various  colours,  divided  by 
thin  bands  of  gold,  forming  cloisons.  One  only  of  these  little 
compartments  has  retained  the  material  once  filling  them  all, 
which  seems  to  be  a  piece  of  yellow  vitreous  paste,  which 
was  probably  not  fixed  in  by  fire,  but  inserted  like  the  inlaid 
Egyptian  jewellery.  The  perfect  condition  of  the  cloisons  would 
suggest  that  the  material  which  they  contained  has  not  been 
beaten  out,  but  has  gradually  decayed  away. 

A  companion  armlet  was  discovered,  exactly  similar  in  every 
respect,  but  not  quite  so  well  preserved.  It  came  into  the 
hands  of  an  officer  of  the  native  troops,  and  an  engraving  of 
it  appeared  in  the  Graphic  newspaper  of  Nov.  26,  1881. 

C.  IT.  Read,  Esq.,  F.S. A.,  exhibited  and  presented  a  drawing 
of  a  “  Griffin’s  claw,”  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
which  he  described  as  follows  : — 

“  This  claw  appears  to  be  the  horn  of  some  animal,  con¬ 
siderably  curved  like  that  of  an  ibex,  but  with  a  smooth  surface. 
On  the  larger  end  is  a  silver  mount  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
inscribed — 

+  GRYPHI  VNGVIS  DIVO  CUTHBERTO  DVNELMENSI  SACER. 

There  is  no  record  of  how  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Museum  ;  but  it  is  probably  the  object  referred  to  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract : — 

In  Notes  and  Queries,  2d  S.  vol.  xi.  p.  381,  is  an  article 
headed  ‘  London  Libraries,’  being  the  contents  of  a  manuscript 
volume,  believed  to  be  by  John  Bagford  and  William  Oldys,  and 
entitled  ‘  Of  London  Libraries  :  with  Anecdotes  of  Collectors 
of  Books,’  &c.  4to.  In  the  notice  of  the  Cottonian  Library,  on 
p.  383,  after  mentioning  the  manuscripts,  it  is  stated  that  ‘  In 
the  drawers  are  many  choice  Roman  antiquities  not  mentioned 
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in  Dr.  Smith’s  Catalogue  (Catalogus  Librorum,  MSS.  Biblio¬ 
thecae  Cottonian*,  etc.  Scriptore  Thoina  Smitho,  Eccles.  Angli¬ 
can*  Presbytero.  Oxon.  1696,  fob)  ;  as,  a  brass  image,  fibulas, 
lamps,  rings,  seals,  weapons,  and  other  great  rarities,  taken 
notice  of  by  very  few  who  have  seen  that  place.  There  are 
many  old  reliques  which  belonged  to  the  monasteries  here  in 
England  before  the  Dissolution.  Amongst  others  the  claw  of  a 
griffin  with  a  silver  hoop ,  on  the  great  end  of  it  a  Saxon  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  but  I  take  it  rather  to  be  the  horn  of  some  animal.’  The 
1  Saxon  inscription  ’  here  mentioned  may  have  resulted  from  a 
confusion  of  ideas  connected  with  S.  Cuthbert. 

In  1383  Richard  de  Segbrok  became  keeper  of  the  shrine  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  at  Durham,  and  made  a  curious  inventory  of  the 
relics  kept  in  it.  1  Upon  the  third  shelf  .  .  .  Item,  two  claws 
of  a  griffin  ’  (See  Raine’s  St.  Cuthbert,  p.  122).  There  were 
also  in  the  same  receptacle  three  griffin’s  eggs. 

It  is  possible  that  the  original  mount  having  been  removed, 
the  present  band  was  substituted  for  it  in  the  sixteenth  century.” 


C.  S.  Perceval,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  exhibited  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  copy  in  gutta-percha  of  an  old  impression  from  a  Seal 
of  a  Provost  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Ansgar,  in  Bremen. 
In  connection  with  this  exhibition  Mr.  Perceval  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks : — 

“  The  seal,  of  which  I  exhibit  and  present  a  copy,  appears  to 
date  from  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  If  inch  in  diameter. 
The  subject  is  a  battlemented  portal,  out  of  which  arises  a  half- 
length  figure  of  a  bishop,  his  right  hand  elevated  in  benediction, 
his  pastoral  staff  in  the  left  hand.  In  the  opening  of  the  portal, 
which  is  closed  with  a  trefoiled  arch,  is  a  bareheaded  figure 
kneeling  in  adoration.  On  either  side  is  a  shield  suspended  by 
the  ginge  to  a  hook  issuing  from  the  interior  circle  of  the  legend- 
space  ;  that  on  the  dexter  side  bearing  the  arms  of  Schauenburg 
or  Holstein,  as  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer  ;  that  on  the 
sinister  side  bearing  two  lions’  gambs  in  saltire,  claws  in  chief. 

Legend, — 

S.  IOHIS  •  P’POSITI  •  ecce  •  SCI  •  ANSCATI  -BR6M6S. 

We  have  here  a  seal  of  a  provost  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Anscarius,  Anscharius,  Ansgarius,  or  Ansgar,  at  Bremen. 
This  saint,  called  the  apostle  of  the  North,  was  abbot  or  rector  of 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Corbey,  in  France.  In  828  a.d. 
he  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Harold,  King  of  Denmark,  who 
had  been  baptized  at  Mayence,  to  Scandinavia,  where  he  preached 
with  great  success  to  the  heathen.  In  834  he  was  consecrated 
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the  first  bishop  of  Hamburg,  receiving  the  pallium  at  the  hands 
of  Pope  Gregory  IV.  The  Northmen  ruined  Hamburg,  and 
Ansgar  was  translated  to  Bremen,  thus  uniting  the  two  sees. 
He  died  in  865. 

The  two  shields  are  probably  those  of  the  founders  of  the 
church  subsequently  dedicated  in  his  honour,  and  which  is  or 
was  one  of  the  principal  ecclesiastical  foundations  there.  The 
first  shield  is  interesting  as  giving  an  early  example  of  the  arms 
of  the  Counts  of  Holstein,  of  the  Schauenburg  family. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  singular  coat.  As  shown  on  the  present  seal,  and  on  that  of 
Adolphus,  Count  of  Holstein,  1324,  it  may  be  described  as  a 
small  inescutcheon,  from  the  three  sides  of  which  proceed  rays, 
three  from  the  chief,  four  from  each  side,  alternating  with  three 
rhomboidal  objects  which  point  outwards  from  the  three  corners 
of  the  inescutcheon.  In  the  seal  of  Count  Adolphus  the  centre 
space  seems  scarcely  intended  for  an  inescutcheon,  but  to  be 
merely  a  space  left  between  the  bases  of  the  rays. 

James,  King  of  Denmark,  on  his  seal  (1456)  quarters  the 
Holstein  coat.  Here  the  rhomboidal  objects  are  stalked,  and 
somewhat  resemble  the  heads  of  nails. 

The  modern  blazon  of  this  coat  is  generally  given  as  i  three 
nettle-leaves  alternating  with  three  passion-nails,  surmounted  in 
the  fess  point  by  an  inescutcheon  party  per  fess,’  though  the 
passion-nails  are  sometimes  called  pinks  or  gillyflowers. 

The  exact  sifrnificance  of  the  coat  seems  to  have  been  lost 
to  the  German  and  French  heralds  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  whose  draughtsmen  have  gradually  sepa¬ 
rated  the  rays  or  thorns  of  the  original  device  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  supposed  inescutcheon,  and  have  given  them  very 
much  the  form  of  cocks’-combs.  In  this  shape  they  do  duty  for 
nettle-leaves,  though,  in  fact,  the  resemblance  is  little  greater 
than  that  borne  to  the  same  natural  objects  by  the  original 
‘  rays  or  thorns.’ 

That  a  conventionalised  representation  of  one  or  more  nettle- 
leaves  (or  possibly  the  flower  of  the  dead-nettle,  Taubnesscl)  was 
originally  intended  seems  indeed  highly  probable,  for  the  coat 
is  referred  to  by  a  Latinising  poet  of  the  Middle  Age  as  1  in 
rubro  candens  urtica’ ;  and  Spener,  from  whom  I  take  this 
quotation,*  gives  the  plausible  suggestion  that  there  is  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  a  castle  of  Schauenburg,  which  was  built  on  a  hill  called 
Nesselberff. 

O  . 

Further  examination  of  seals  and  early  tombs,  if  any  survive, 
of  this  Schauenburg-Holstein  family,  may  lead  to  more  accurate 
conclusions. 

*  Insignium  Theoria,  Pars  Specialis,  pp.  607,  608. 
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To  the  second  coat  on  the  provost  of  St.  Ansgar’s  seal,  the 
two  lions’  gambs  in  saltire,  I  am  unable  to  assign  a  name. 

For  the  present  impression  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Dr. 
Kendrick,  of  Warrington,  who  had  it  from  Mr.  A.  T.  Everitt. 
His  original  is  an  impression  in  red  sealing-wrax  on  an  old 
Dutch  or  German  playing-card.” 

Alfred  T.  Everitt,  Esq.,  exhibited  and  presented,  by  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer,  a  copy  in  gutta-percha  of  a  detached 
impression  in  his  collection  of  the  Seal  “  of  two  pieces  ”  provided 
for  taking  obligations  under  the  Statute  Merchant  at  Salisbury. 

The  Treasurer  at  the  same  time  exhibited  and  presented  casts 
of  the  seal  provided  for  the  same  purpose  for  Wigan,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  He  accompanied  these  exhibitions  with 
the  following  remarks  : — 

“  Some  time  has  elapsed  since  I  submitted  to  the  Society  * 
some  account  of  the  seals  provided  for  recognizances  of  debtors 
under  the  Statute  of  Acton  Burnell  de  Mercatoribus,  11 
Edward  I.,  and  the  Statute  of  Westminster  of  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  same  reign. 

These  seals  it  maybe  remembered  were  to  be  1  of  two  pieces,’ 
the  king’s  seal,  to  be  kept  by  the  mayor  or  some  other  person 
of  trust  in  the  town  to  which  the  seal  was  granted ;  the  other,  the 
smaller  piece,  or  the  clerk’s  seal,  was  to  be  in  the  custody  of  a 
clerk  named  by  the  king. 

The  two  pieces,  used  as  seal  and  counter-seal,  were  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  passing  obligations  or  bonds.  These  were  originally  for 
securing  the  debts  of  merchants ;  but  after  a  time,  such  obli¬ 
gations  (which  had  a  peculiar  force  in  binding  the  real  as  wrell 
as  the  personal  property  of  the  debtor)  were  resorted  to  as 
security  for  debts  due,  or  covenants  entered  into  by  persons  not 
necessarily  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

The  king’s  seals,  to  judge  from  those  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  either  from  the  matrices  or  from  original  impressions, 
were  of  one  general  type,  namely,  a  crowned  full-faced  bust, 
evidently  adapted  from  the  silver  coinage  of  the  period,  with  a 
lion  of  England  across  the  shoulders,  and  with  two  small  castles 
or  other  accessories  at  the  sides. 

The  clerk’s  seals  were  not  uniform  in  type. 

Further  research  has  brought  to  light  some  additional  parti¬ 
culars  as  to  the  history  of  these  seals,  and  some  fresh  examples, 
including  the  seal  for  Wigan,  of  which  casts  are  now  exhibited, 
and  which,  as  will  be  seen,  presents  a  curious  deviation  from 
the  ordinary  type. 
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In  my  former  paper  I  gave  a  list  of  all  the  seals  of  this  series 
then  known  to  me.  They  were  as  follows,  an  asterisk  being 
placed  before  the  name  to  indicate  that  both  parts  of  the  seal 
were  then  known. 


1.  Bristol. 

2.  Lincoln. 

3.  *  Oxford. 

4.  Winchester. 

5.  Work. 

6.  ^Shrewsbury. 

7.  Norwich. 

8.  Hereford. 

9.  *Exeter. 


10.  Nottingham. 

11.  ^London. 

12.  *  Chester. 

13.  Canterbury. 

14.  *Preston. 

15.  Coventry. 

16.  Southampton. 

17.  Gloucester. 


I  can  now  add  to  the  list  the  king’s  seals  for  Northampton, 
Salisbury,  and  Wigan,  and  the  clerks’  seals  for  these  three 
towns,  and  also  for  Bristol,  Lincoln  and  Norwich. 

Of  the  Northampton  seal  there  is  a  detached  impression  pre¬ 
served  in  the  MS.  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  marked 
xxxv.  9,  in  the  Catalogue  of  Detached  Seals.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Preston  seal,  the  name  of  the  town  to  which  it  belonged  is 
not  given  in  the  leg'end.  The  two  castles  occur  on  each  side  of 
the  crowned  bust.  They  resemble  the  castles  of  the  Bristol 
type,  the  flanking  towers  being  flat,  and  not,  as  in  some  of  these 
seals,  giving  the  idea  of  an  hexangular  ground-plan.  The  central 
turret  is  the  highest,  but  not  so  high  in  proportion  as  in  the 
Bristol  seal.  The  impression  referred  to  is  imperfect,  but  the 
legend  appears  to  have  read — 


S  •  Regis  edWARDI  ■  AD  R6C0GN  •  D6BIT0RVM 


The  counter-seal,  or  clerk’s  seal,  is  small.  It  represents  St. 
Andrew  on  his  cross,  between  four  fleurs-de-lis,  1,  2,  1,  on  either 
side,  and  bears  the  legend¬ 
s'  :  rliri  :  Br  :  *tat :  mrrrat’ :  itotfjton 

This  little  seal  is  figured  in  the  Grents.  Mag.  lxxiv.  305,  and,  as 
it  would  seem,  from  the  matrix.  The  engraver  does  not  appear  to 
have  understood  the  abbreviated  name  of  the  town. 

There  is  also  in  the  British  Museum  a  detached  impression  of 
the  Norwich  seal  (xxxv.  246,  in  the  Catalogue),  whence  we  find 
that  the  clerk’s  seal  (probably  the  original  one)  represented  a 
walled  city  :  the  half-length  figure  of  the  Saviour  in  benediction 
issuing  thereout. 

Legend,  norwycvs.  The  last  letter  is  indistinct,  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  M. 

The  Bristol  clerk’s  seal  (detached  impression,  Mus.  Brit, 
xxxvi.  42)  is  a  very  coarsely-engraved  leopard’s  face.  The 
legend  appears  to  be  bristo  cl  mt. 
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The  Harleian  Charter,  58  C.  15,  is  a  recognizance  under  the 
seal  of  the  Statute  Merchant  at  Lincoln,  dated  at  that  city 
April  7,  14  Ric.  II.  the  obligor  being  Thomas,  son  and  heir  of 
Robert  de  Worth  de  Tydyngton,  who  binds  himself  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  of  money  at  Michaelmas  then  next,  under  the 
penalties  of  the  Statute  of  Acton  Burnell.  The  clerk’s  seal  is  a 
large,  rude,  leopard’s  face,  with  the  legend  lincolnia. 

Until  I  received  a  short  time  ago  from  Mr.  A.  T.  Everitt  the 
gutta-percha  model  of  a  detached  seal  and  counterseal  for  Salis¬ 
bury,  in  his  possession,  I  was  unaware  that  the  privileges  of 
the  Statute  Merchant  had  been  extended  to  that  city. 

On  referring,  however,  to  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare’s  history  of 
Salisbury  in  his  Modern  Wilts,  I  found  that  he  had  figured  the 
king’s  seal  in  his  Plate  ii.  of  seals — I  apprehend  from  the  matrix. 

The  seal  is  smaller  than  usual,  being  only  1|-  inch  in 
diameter.  In  this  respect,  and  in  the  drawing  of  the  king’s 
head,  it  most  nearly  resembles  the  Preston  seal.  The  lion  is 
smaller  than  in  any  other  seal,  and  is  not  very  boldly  designed. 
The  castles,  which  in  most  of  the  seals  accompany  the  royal  bust, 
are  replaced  by  two  representations  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  with 
the  spire,  a  most  interesting  feature. 

The  legend,  completed  from  Hoare’s  engraving,  seems  to 
have  run — 

+  S’  6DW’  EGG’  AD-RGCOGN’ :  DGBITOR’  AP’D  SARV’ 

Hoare  inserts  NOV.  before  saru’,  but,  although  the  margin  of 
Mr.  Everitt’s  impression  is  broken  after  the  word  apud,  the  next 
letter  seems  to  be  s,  and  there  is  hardly  room  for  NOV. 

The  clerk’s  seal  is  a  prettily-designed  figure  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  (patroness  of  the  Church)  seated  with  the  Divine 
Infant  on  a  chair  with  high  arms. 

The  legend  is,— 

SIGILL’  MARIG  SARVM 

The  omission  of  sancte,  or  its  equivalent  contraction  or 
initial,  is  unusual. 

This  seal  appears  not  to  have  been  granted  to  Salisbury  until 
1351,  for  there  is  extant*  a  copy  of  a  petition  of  the  mayor  and 
citizens  to  Edward  IV.  in  1462,  praying  for  a  confirmation  of 
their  charters.  These  are  recited  at  length,  and  among  them  are 
letters  patent  of  King  Edward  III.  tested  at  Westminster, 
March  3rd,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign  of  England, 
granting  ‘  quoddam  sigillum  nostrum  de  duabus  peciis,  prout 
moris  est,’  for  taking  obligations  under  the  Statute  of  Merchants, 
the  mayor  or  keeper  of  the  city  to  have,  as  prescribed  by  the 

*  Hoare’s  Modern  Wilts,  p.  762. 
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Statute,  the  custody  of  the  larger  piece.  I  shall  have  occasion, 
further  on,  to  recur  to  the  date  of  this  grant. 

I  now  come  to  the  seal  of  the  Statute  Merchant  for  Wigan. 

The  late  Dr.  Kendrick  of  Warrington  became  possessed,  in 
1881,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  impressions  of  mediaeval  seals 
formed  by  Mr.  Langton,  F.S.A.,  and  on  looking  them  over  lie 
found  and  communicated  to  me  two  casts  from  original  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  Wigan  seal.  Neither  of  them  were  perfect,  and  what 
remained  of  the  wax  had  suffered  from  heat  or  pressure. 

One  specimen  was  from  a  recognizance  preserved  among  the 
muniments  of  Sir  Humphrey  De  Trafford,  dated  33  Hen.  VI. 
The  other,  I  understood,  was  taken  from  a  similar  instrument 
dated  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  same  reign,  and  lately  (or  still) 
in  the  possession  of  the  ancient  family  of  Standish,  an  inaccurate 
note  upon  which  had  some  time  before  appeared  in  a  local  news¬ 
paper. 

In  January  1882,  Dr.  Kendrick  obtained  the  loan  for  a  few 
days  of  Sir  Humphrey  De  Trafford’s  recognizance,  and  sent  me  a 
photographic  copy  of  it  with  fresh  casts  of  the  seals  attached. 

This  instrument  proved  to  be  a  bond  in  the  usual  form  ( See 
Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  110),  whereby  Robert,  son  of 
William  Marshe,  expressed  himself  to  be  bound  to  Thurstan 
Pembertone  in  20k  sterling  (for  merchandize  bought  from  him),* 
to  be  paid  at  Michaelmas  next  ensuing.  Under  the  seals  of  the 
obligor  and  of  the  Statute  Merchant  of  the  town  of  Wigan. 
Dated  at  Wigan,  June  5,  33  Henry  VI. 

Robert  Marshe’s  seal  is  the  initial  of  his  Christian  name — a 
large  R. 

That  of  the  Statute  Merchant  (the  king’s  seal)  follows  the 
usual  type,  namely,  a  full-faced,  royal  bust,  with  a  lion  passant 
guardant  across  the  shoulders,  and  a  triple-towered  castle  on 
either  side.  It  presents,  however,  a  very  remarkable  variation 
from  all  the  other  seals  of  its  class  which  have  hitherto  come 
under  notice,  in  that  the  king  is  represented  with  a  long 
pointed  beard,  instead  of  the  perfectly  smooth  face  which  occurs 
elsewhere. 

Little  remains  of  the  legend,  but  it  may  be  safely  restored 
thus  : — 

S.  GDWARDI  RGGIS  ANGLI6  AD  RGCOGNITIONeS  DCBITOR’ 
APVD  WYGAN 

The  counter  seal,  or  clerk’s  seal,  will  be  more  conveniently 
described  further  on. 

My  previous  paper  contained  some  remarks  as  to  the  probable 

*  These  words,  which  were  in  general  mere  form,  were  to  bring  the  recogni¬ 
zance  within  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Acton  Burnell  de  Mercatoribus. 
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date  of  the  king’s  seals  for  the  Statute  Merchant ;  the  late  Mr. 
J.  Gr.  Nichols  having  come  to  the  conclusion,  which  I  saw  reason 
for  doubting,  that  the  crowned  bust  represented  King  Edward 
II.  He  considered,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  that  the  first  issue 
of  the  seals  was  in  1312,  when  the  famous  Ordinances  were  made 
which,  among  other  things,  proposed  to  restrict  the  right  of 
taking  recognizances  to  twelve  specified  towns,  while  the  Statute 
of  Acton  Burnell,  11  Edw.  I.*  gave  the  king  authority  to  send 
seals,  not  only  to  London,  York,  and  Bristol,  which  places  are 
specified  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  to  such  other  good 
towns  as  he  should  think  fit. 

I  am  now  in  the  position  to  communicate  some  further  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  point,  which  will,  I  think,  tend  to  confirm  my 
surmise  that  the  head  on  the  seals  was  not  that  of  King  Edward 
II.  but  rather  of  his  father,  although  some  of  those  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  while  preserving  the  original  type,  may  not 
have  been  issued  until  after  his  death. 

It  appears  from  the  Record  Commissioners’  edition  of  the 
Statutes  of  the  Realm,  that  at  the  foot  of  the  enrolment  of  the 
Statute  of  Acton  Burnell,  on  the  Close  Roll  11  Edw.  I.,  the 
following  memorandum  occurs  :  — 

‘Consimilia  Statuta  liabent  Majores  Ebor’  et  Bristol!,  Line’ 
et  Wynton’  et  Salop’.’ 

And  again,  at  the  end  of  the  Stcitutum  Mercatorum,  on  the 
Statute  Roll  13  Edw.  I.,  are  similar  notes  recording  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  that  Act,  ‘  de  verbo  in  verbum,’  to  the  mayor  and 
citizens  of  Exeter,  followed  by  a  memorandum  1  in  handwriting 
of  the  time  of  Edward  II.’  of  the  transmission  of  the  Statute 
to  Lostwithiel,  in  Cornwall. f 

The  sending  of  the  ‘  Statute  ’  to  particular  towns  implies, 
doubtless,  the  grant  of  seals  to  be  used  in  taking  statutory 
recognizances  there. 

Hence  we  learn,  that,  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  first  Act 
(1283),  seals  were  accorded  not  only  to  York  and  Bristol,  places 
named  together  with  London  in  the  Act  itself,  but  also  to  Lin¬ 
coln,  Winchester,  and  Shrewsbury. 

The  matrices,  or  original  impressions  of  these  six  seals,  are 
extant,  and,  as  I  observed  on  a  previous  occasion,]:  they  are  all 
(except  that  for  London,  which  varies  slightly)  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  one  type,  apparently  made  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  workshop. 

*  By  a  blunder  of  mine,  the  regnal  year  of  this  statute  is  wrongly  stated  in 
the  beginning  of  my  former  paper  as  9  Edw.  I.  1281  (See  Proc.  2d  S.  vol.  vii. 
p.  107). 

t  But  there  is  an  entry  on  the  Patent  Roll,  15  Edw.  III.  2a  pars,  m.  47,  ‘  quod 
Sigillum  pro  Statutis  Merc’  remaneat  apud  Lostwithiel.’ 

f  Proc.  2d  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  112. 
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Of  the  same  type  again  are  the  seals  for  Norwich  and  Oxford  * 
Seals  for  nse  in  the  former  city  were  certainly  first  issued  and 
transmitted  to  the  citizens  out  of  the  Exchequer  in  26  Edw.  I. 
1298,  as  appears  from  the  record  cited  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

The  Exeter  seal  (issued  13  Edw.  I.  1285)  differs  little  from 
those  just  mentioned. 

Now,  the  twelve  towns  to  which  the  Ordinances,  temp. 
Edw.  II.  (1312),  attempted  to  confine  the  taking  of  Statutes 
Merchant  were — 


1.  London. 

2.  York. 

3.  Bristol. 

4.  Lincoln. 


5.  Shrewsbury. 

6.  Exeter. 

7.  Norwich. 

8.  Newcastle. 


9.  Nottingham. 

10.  Southampton. 

11.  Northampton, 

12.  Canterbury. 


But  we  have  seen  that  there  is  evidence  that  the  first  seven  of 
these  towns  received  seals  in  the  lifetime  of  Edward  I.,  the 
citizens  of  Norwich  obtaining  theirs  but  four  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  Ordinances ;  and  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  in  any 
of  these  cases,  particularly  the  last,  it  should  have  been  thought 
necessary  to  change  the  seals  in  1312,  the  date  of  the  Ordi¬ 
nances.  As  already  observed,  five  of  the  extant  seals  of  these 
seven  towns  (namely,  York,  Bristol,  Lincoln,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Norwich)  agree  in  type  in  all  particulars  except  the  name  of 
the  town  on  the  legend,  while  the  other  two,  for  London  and 
Exeter  (as  we  know  them  from  impressions)  differ  but  slightly 
from  them.  Those  for  Oxford  and  Winchester  are  of  the  same 
set  as  the  first  five. 

Thus  we  may,  I  think,  safely  conclude  that  these  nine  seals  at 
least,  extant  in  the  matrices  or  in  impressions,  were  issued  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  I.,  and  therefore  that  the  conventional 
king’s  head  which  they  bear  was  not,  as  Mr.  Nichols  was  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  a  portrait  of  his  son  and  successor. 

The  remaining;  five  towns  named  in  the  Ordinances  of  1312 
are  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  Southampton,  Northampton,  and 
Canterbury.  The  object  of  the  Ordinances  being  to  restrict  the  use 
of  recognizances  and  not  to  extend  them,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred 
that  these  towns  also  already  had  seals.  The  Nottingham  seal 
agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of  Exeter  ;  and  that  of  Northampton 
is  much  like  them.  The  Canterbuiy  seal  seems  to  be  a  copy  of  a 
thirteenth-century  matrix.  That  of  Southampton  differs  in  type, 
the  castles  being  replaced  by  a  battlemented  wall.  That  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  is  still  unknown  to  me. 

Having  thus  examined  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  seals 
of  the  ordinary  type  with  the  beardless  bust,  let  us  revert  to 
the  Wigan  seal.  It  was  not  until  1350  that  King  Edward 


*  Of  the  first  issue  of  seals  to  Oxford  I  have  not  at  pi'esent  found  any  record. 
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[II.  by  his  charter  dated  August  4th,  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  reign  of  England  and  eleventh  of  France,  granted 
among  other  things  to  John  de  Winewyk,  rector  of  the  church 
and  lord  of  the  borough  of  Wigan  and  to  the  burgesses  thereof 
‘  cum  ad  dictum  burgum  tam  mercatorum  quam  aliorum  causa 
negociandi  et  alias  frequens  sit  concursus  ’ — ,  that  they  should 
have  in  that  borough  a  seal  of  two  pieces,  as  is  the  custom, 
for  taking  recognizances  of  debtors  there,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  Statutum  Mercatorum ;  the  mayor  or  keeper  of  the 
town,  &c.  to  have  the  larger  piece,  and  a  clerk  to  be  appointed 
by  the  king  to  have  the  custody  of  the  smaller  piece,  agreeably 
with  and  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Statute.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seal  affixed  to  the  De  Trafford 
bond  is  that  assigned  to  Wigan  on  this  occasion.  The  first  two 
letters  of  the  king’s  name,  ed,  are  plain  enough,  and  the  date 
of  the  grant  is  conclusive  against  either  of  the  two  first  kings 
of  this  name  being  intended. 

The  bust,  therefore,  with  the  long  beard,  must  be  taken  as 
that  of  King  Edward  III. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  in  the  very  next  year,  when 
the  Salisbury  seal  was  granted,  the  old  pattern  with  the  beard¬ 
less  head  was  made  use  of. 

The  counterseal,  or  clerk’s  seal,  used  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  for  the  Wigan  recognizances,  is  circular,  about  1^  inch  in 
diameter. 

Subject,  a  building  between  two  trees,  with  central  spire  or 
belfry.  Two  or  three  lanceolate  windows  can  be  made  out  in 
the  walls,  but  the  impression  is  blurred. 

Legend,— 

+  SIGILLVM  D6  WYGAN 

The  local  antiquaries  are  disposed  to  see  in  the  two  trees  a 
rebus  on  the  name  of  the  town,  wig  gin  being,  as  they  state,  a 
provincial  name  for  the  ash-tree. f  Variants  of  this  word, 
quicken  and  wicken,  are  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries  as 
synonyms  for  the  mountain  ash,  and  I  think  it  very  likely  that 
the  trees  are  really  meant  for  ‘  iviggins.’’ 

I  have  (from  the  late  Dr.  Kendrick)  a  copy  of  an  impression, 
apparently  from  the  same  matrix,  affixed  to  a  deed  dated  33 
Henry  VI.,  and  in  this  case  used  as  the  town  seal,  besides 
another  cast  of  the  ‘  comyn  seal  of  the  town  of  Wigan,’  39 

*  The  charter  is  printed  in  Mr.  Sinclair’s  History  of  Wigan,  2  vols.  4to. 
Wigan,  1882,  at  p.  101  of  the  first  volume.  I  was  not  aware  of  its  existence 
when  this  Paper  was  read,  but  it  throws  so  much  light  on  the  history  of  the  seal 
that,  in  revising  for  the  press,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  referring  to  it.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Sinclair’s  book  for  other  information  on  the  subject, 
t  Sinclair’s  History  of  Wigan,  vol.  i.  p.  55. 
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Henry  VI.,  Adam  de  Hindley  being  mayor,  with  a  ver 
similar  device,  the  seal  being  of  the  pointed  oval  shape,  about  i 
inches  long.  On  it  is  figured  a  building  with  many  lanceolate 
windows,  a  cross  at  each  end  of  the  roof,  and  a  distinct  belfn 
with  a  bell  hanging  therein.  Beneath  is  a  cross  flory,  standing 
it  would  seem  on  a  platform.  The  legend  is  unfortunately  much 
damaged,  but  I  am  inclined,  though  doubtfully,  to  read  it — 

Sigillum  burgeNCium  D6  Wygan. 

The  letters  in  capitals  are  all  that  can  be  read  with  certainty.! 
The  present  common  seal  of  the  borough  is  clearly  a  more  recent 
modification  of  this  earlier  type.  The  building  which  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  seal  is  considered  to  be  a  representation  of  the  town 
hall  erected  temp.  Henry  VIII.  If  this  be  so,  and  I  by  no  means 
dispute  it,  the  inference  is  that  both  the  seals  in  use  temp. 
Henry  VI.  represented  an  older  building  used  for  similar  muni¬ 
cipal  purposes. 

The  cross  in  the  earlier  seal  is  so  suggestive  of  a  market  cross 
standing  in  front  of  the  hall  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  Mr. 
Sinclair’s  book  no  hint  that  such  a  structure  had  ever  existed  at 
Wigan.  In  the  modern  seal  this  cross  is  placed  on  the  same 
level  as  the  hall  instead  of  a  little  below  it. 

One  more  point  remains  to  be  noticed  in  regard  to  the  issue 
of  the  seals  for  the  Statute  Merchant. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  cases  of  Wigan  and  Salisbury,  the 
grant  of  the  seals  was  sometimes  by  letters  patent,  and  this  was 
probably  the  usual  course. 

But  in  the  case  of  Norwich  it  seems  that  the  king’s  grant  was 
in  answer  to  a  petition  in  Parliament,  anno  xxiij  ;  and  the  clerk 
of  the  Parliament  for  petitions  signified  the  king’s  pleasure  to  the 
Exchequer  officers  ore  tenus.  This  clerk*  had  become  in  1278 
a  judge,  and  he  came  into  the  Exchequer  and  certified,  but, 
I  take  it,  not  as  a  judge  but  as  having  been  clerk.  This  certifi¬ 
cate  was  a  warrant  for  giving  of  the  seals.  They  were  prepared 
under  the  authority  of  the  Exchequer,  at  the  cost  of  the  peti¬ 
tioners.  Word  was  sent  to  the  city  that  they  should  choose 
proper  persons  to  receive  and  keep  the  seals.  Such  persons  were 
chosen,  they  came  to  the  Exchequer  in  person,  the  seals  were 
handed  to  them,  and,  as  required  by  the  statutes,  they  took  an 
oath  to  act  faithfully  in  matters  concerning  them. 

The  record  itself  is  curious,  and  I  subjoin  a  transcript.  It  will 

*  His  name  was  Gilbert  de  Roubery,  and  we.  learn  from  Foss’s  Judges  that  he 
occurs  as  Justice,  K.B.,  in  1295  and  1301,  and  as  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
in  1316,  having  previously  held  office  about  the  Council.  He  occurs  more 
than  once  in  the  Parliament  Rolls,  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  as  a  re¬ 
ceiver  of  petitions. 
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be  found  on  the  back  of  membrane  50  of  the  Roll  of  Memoranda 
(Lord  Treasurer’s  Remembrancer),  Hilary  Term,  26  Edw.  I. 

Memorandum  quod  Thomas  de  Framy ogham  ex  parte  civium  Norwici  modo 
veniens  hie,  monstravit  Thesaurario  et  Baronibus,  quod  Bex 
nuper  in  Parliamento  suo  habito  apud  Westmonasterium  Anno  De  Statute  de 
regni  sui  xxiij,  Concessit  civibus  predictis  quod  habere  possent  ^™so 
in  civitate  predicta  Statutum  de  Acton  Burnell  pro  mercato-  civitatis  Norwici. 
ribus  ad  recogniciones  debitorum  editum,  et  sigillum  secun¬ 
dum  formam  statuti  illius  prout  in  civitate  London’  habent,  et  quod,  pretextu 
concessionis  illius,  dilectus  et  fidelis  Kegis,  G.  de  Bobur’  clericus  ad  peticiones 
in  dicto  Parliamento  recipiendas  deputatus,  ex  mandato  Begis  tunc  veniens  hie, 
ex  parte  ipsius  Begis  exposuit  venerabili  patri  W.  Bathon.  et  Well.  Episcopo 
tunc  Thesaurario  concessionem  predictam,  et  quod  idem  Thesaurarius  sumptibus 
ipsorum  Civium  fieri  faceret  sigillum  pro  recognicionibus  debitorum  admittendis 
in  dicta  civitate  juxta  formam  Statuti  predicti:  et  eo  exposito,  Thesaurarius 
tunc  fieri  fecit  hujusmodi  sigillum  que  hie  in  Scaccario  in  custodia  Bememora- 
toris  resident ,*  et  petiit  ex  parte  dictorum  civium  quod  Thesaurarius  et  Barones 
assignent  custodiam  sigillorum  predictorum  aliquibus  certis  personis  civitatis 
predicte,  utin  hac  parte  uti  poterint  juxta  concessionem  Begis  predictam. 

Ad  cujus  petitionem  inspecti  sunt  Botuli  de  anno  predicto,  si  quid  insertum 
posset  inveniri  de  premissis.  Quibus  inspectis,  nichil  inveniebatur  per  quod 
Thesaurarius  et  Barones,  quorum  officio  non  incumbit  de  hujusmodi  intro- 
mittere  sine  mandato  Begis  speciali  eis  super  hoc  directo,  prefato  Thome 
dixerunt  quod  de  negocio  predicto  se  non  intromitterent. 

Postea,  crastino  die,  predictus  Gilbertus  modo  unus  Justiciariorum  ad  placita 
Regis,  &c.  coram  Thesaurario  constitutus,  recordatus  est  Begem  concessisse  civibus 
predictis  habere  Statutum  in  forma  praedicta,  et  sigilla  ad  hoc  ordinari,  et  hie 
in  Scaccario  per  Thesaurarium  et  Barones  certis  personis  liberari,  custodienda 
secundum  formam  Statuti,  &c.  Pretextu  cujus  record!  Thesaurarius  concessit 
quod  mandetur  civibus  predictis  quod  ipsi  aliquos  de  suis  concivibus  quos  ad  hoc 
idoneos  esse  dignoscerent,  eligi,  et  hie  mitti  faciant,  recepturos  sigilla  predicta 
in  forma  predicta. 

Ad  quern  diem  [no  day  previously  mentioned]  dicti  cives  miserunt  hie  Willel- 
mum  (But?)  concivem  suum  electum  ad  custodiendum  majorem  partem  sigilli 
predicti,  cui  pars  ilia  liberatur  in  Scaccario,  custodiend’,  &c.,  et  alia  pars  dicti 
sigilli  liberatur  Johanni  de  Kirkeby  concivi  dicte  civitatis,  qui  deputabatur  ad 
tenendum  locum  clerici  in  hiis  que  dicto  officio  incumbunt. 

Et  incontinenti  predicti  Willelmus  et  Johannes  prestiterunt  sacramentum  suum 
quod  bene  et  fideliter  se  habebunt  in  omnibus  que  ad  officium  predictum  perti¬ 
nent. 

Et  mandatum  est  Johanni  de  Langetone  Cancellario  Anglie  per  Thesaurarios  et 
Barones  quondam  literam  (false  Latin)  in  hec  verba: 

Venerande  discretions  viro  domino  J.  de  Langeton’  Domini  E.  illustris  Begis 
Anglie  Cancellario,  sui  Socii  et  amici  Thesaurarius  et  Barones  Scaccarii  ipsius 
Domini  Begis  Salutem. 

Cum  Dominus  noster  Bex  predictus  per  dilectum  et  fidelem  suum  G.  de  Boubiry 
nuper  nobis  mandaret,  sua  Begia  gratia  speciali  suis  Civibus . ” 

(The  memorandum  here  ends  abruptly.) 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


The  clerk  seems  to  have  found  out  that  there  were  two  seals. 
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Thursday,  March  1st,  1883. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors: — 

From  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia  : — Report  of  the 
proceedings  for  the  year  1882.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1883. 

P'rorn  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F  S.A.  : — Die  Papstbriefe  der  Brittischen  Samm. 
lung.  Yon  P.  Ewald.  (Nos.  xi.  and  xv.)  8vo. 

From  the  Author  : — Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society.  (Yol.  ix.) 
Notes  on  Carrow  Priory,  Norwich.  Communicated  by  R.  Makilwaine 
Phipson,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  4to. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Journal. 
Vol.  xii.  No.  iii.  February.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission  of  Rome  : — Bullettino. 
Anno  x. — Num.  4.  Seric  ii.  Anno  x.  8vo.  Rome,  1882. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association : — Archaeologia  Cambrensis. 
Fourth  Series.  No.  52.  Oct.  1882.  [Completing  Vol.  xiii.]  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don,  1882. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8‘45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9‘30  p.m.,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected : — 

Alexander  Edward  Fox  Pitt,  Esq. 

Henry  Jenner,  Esq. 

James  Joel  Cartwright,  Esq. 

William  Henry  St.  John  Hope,  Esq. 


Thursday,  March  8th,  1883. 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 


From  the  Royal  Bohemian  Museum  : — Pamatky  Archaeologickc  a  Mistopisne. 

Redaktor  :  Josef  Smolik.  Vol.  xii.  Parts  1-4.  4to.  PJrague,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  Proceedings.  Vol.  v.  No.  3.  March. 
8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Miller  of  Wandsworth  ;  or,  the  Tragical  Story  of  the 
Surrey  Petition,  lGth  May,  1648.  Supposed  to  be  writ  by  Richard  Lovelace. 
With  Notes  by  Colonel  Colomb,  R. A.  Second  Edition.  Sm.  8vo.  London, 
1879. 

From  the  Committee  of  the  Plymouth  Free  Public  Library  Sixth  Report. 
1882.  8vo.  Plymouth,  1883. 
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From  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  iii. 
Nos.  1  and  2.  8vo.  Davenport,  Iowa,  1879-82. 

From  Henry  Wagner,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : — Schweizerisches  Idiotikon.  Wor- 
terbuch  der  schweizerdeutschen  Sprache.  Yon  Friedrich  Staub  und  Ludwig 
Tobler.  IV.  Heft.  4to.  Erauenfeld,  1883. 

J.  J.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

Thomas  North,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ,  communicated  the  following 
account  of  the  discovery  of  a  Roman  Milestone  in  Carnarvon¬ 
shire  : — 

u  A  discovery  of  some  historical  interest  if  not  of  importance 
has  just  been  made  in  the  parish  of  Llanfairfechan. 

A  party  of  labourers  being  employed  on  Wednesday,  the  21st 
of  February  last  (1883),  in  clearing  a  field  of  large  stones,  came 
across  the  boss  or  ‘nose’  of  one  jutting  out  of  the  ground. 
After  picking  and  digging  round  it  in  the  usual  way  they  ex¬ 
posed  it  to  view,  when  it  was  found  to  bear  an  incised  in¬ 
scription. 

I  will  first  describe  the  stone,  and  then  point  out  the  locality 
in  which  it  was  found. 

The  stone  is  apparently  a  piece  of  millstone-grit,  which  kind 
of  stone  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  found  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
it  is  cylindrical  in  form,  slightly  tapering  towards  the  top ;  the 
extreme  length  is  6  feet  9  inches,  the  diameter  at  the  base  is 
19|  inches,  at  the  top,  which  is  not  quite  circular,  17^  inches 
one  way  and  16^  inches  the  other  way. 

The  incised  inscription,  which  is  formed  of  Roman  capital 
letters,  varying  from  to  2|  inches  in  height,  and  which  only 
occupies  16  inches  of  the  surface  from  the  top  downwards,  is  : — 

IMP  •  CAES  •  TRAI 
ANYS  •  HAD  RIAN  VS 
AVG  •  P  •  M  •  TR  •  P  •  V 
P  •  P  •  COS  •  III 
A  •  KANOVIO 
M  •  P  •  VIII. 

which,  I  presume,  may  be  extended  thus Imperator  Caesar 
Trajanus  Hadrianus  Augustus,  Pontifex  Maximus,  Tribunitia 
potestate  quintum,  Pater  Patriae,  Consul  tertium.  A  Kanovio 
millia  passuum  octo. 

With  the  aid  of  the  map  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  almost  the 
exact  spot  where  this  milliarium  was  found  can  be  pointed  out. 

High  above  the  turnpike-road  from  Llanfairfechan  to  Bangor 
runs,  at  the  back  of  Gorddinog,  an  ancient  road  from  this  parish 
to  Aber,  and  which  road  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  formerly 
extended  to  Bangor  and  so  on,  perhaps  to  Carnarvon,  close  to 
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which  town  the  Roman  station  Segontium  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  stood.  Leaving  Llanfairfechan,  then,  by  this  road,  and 
proceeding  along  it  until  the  back  of  Gorddinog  is  reached,  a 
lane  turns  sharply  out  of  it  on  the  left  hand,  and  proceeds  inland 
until  a  farmhouse  called  Rhiwiau  Isaf,  or  the  Lower  Rhiwiau, 
is  reached.  In  a  field  on  this  farm,  near  to  the  lane,  the  Roman 
milestone  now  under  notice  was  found.  Proceeding  on  this  lane 
the  traveller  soon  finds  himself  on  the  ancient  road — well  defined 
on  the  map — leading  through  the  pass  called  Bwlch-y-ddenfaen, 
and  which  will  eventually  bring  him  to  the  curious  quadrangle 
close  to  Caerhun,  which  is  marked  on  the  map  as  Conovium  [sic]. 
The  road  through  Bwlch-y-ddenfaen  is  traditionally  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Roman  one,  but  no  evidence  of  such,  until  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  milestone,  was  forthcoming ;  indeed,  so  far  as  I 
know,  although  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Caerhun  was  the 
Roman  station  Canovium,  there  was  until  now  no  direct  proof 
of  such  being  the  case.  The  discovery  of  this  stone,  however, 
stating  that  its  distance  is  eight  Roman  miles  from  Canovium, 
furnishes,  I  think,  the  clear  proof  desired,  for  the  distance  from 
the  site  where  it  was  found  to  Caerhun  is  computed  to  be  about 
seven  English  miles. 

Should  this  stone  be  accepted  as  fully  determining  the  site  of 
Canovium  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  a  similar  milliarium, 
bearing  the  name  of  Hadrian,  and  found  on  the  fossway  near  to 
Leicester  in  1771,  enabled  antiquaries  to  identify  Leicester  with 
the  Ratar  of  Antoninus,  which  until  the  discovery  of  that  mile¬ 
stone  was,  at  least,  an  open  question. 

The  stone  has  now  been  removed  to  Gorddinog,  in  the  grounds 
of  which  house,  I  understand,  it  is  to  be  set  upright  and  pre¬ 
served.” 

A.  J.  Evans,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  third  part  of 
his  Paper  on  the  Antiquities  of  Illyricum,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  March  15th,  1383. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vienna  (Philosophisch-Historische 
Classe) : — 
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1.  Sitzungsberichte.  Jahrgang  1882.  100  Band,  Heft  I.  u.  II.  101  Band, 
Heft  I.  8vo.  Vienna,  1882. 

2.  Archiv  fur  Knnde  osterreicbische  Geschiehte.  Band  64,  Halfte  I.  8vo. 
Vienna,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — The  History  of  the  Parish  of  Bitton,  Gloucestershire.  The 
Second  Part.  Containing  the  Manufactories,  the  Geology  and  Flora,  Anti¬ 
quities  and  Ancient  Records.  [By  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  M.A.,  F.S.A.] 
Privately  Printed.  4to.  Exeter,  1883. 

From  the  Author  : — Surnames  as  a  Science.  By  Robert  Ferguson,  M.P.,  F.S.A. 
8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq.  : — The  Western  Antiquary  ;  or  Devon 
and  Cornwall  Note  Book.  Part  x.  2nd  Series.  February.  4to.  Ply¬ 
mouth,  1883. 

From  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  : — Octavo  Publications.  No.  xx. 
Ancient  Cambridgeshire,  by  C.  C.  Babington,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  8vo. 
Cambridge,  1883. 

From  Mrs.  Guest  : — Origines  Celticae  (a  Fragment),  and  other  contributions  to 
the  History  of  Britain.  By  the  late  Edwin  Guest,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
In  two  volumes.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  William  Salt  Archaeological  Society: — Collections  for  a  History  of 
Staffordshire.  Vol.  iii.  1882.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

Henry  Jenner,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

Alexander  Nesbitt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented 
a  cast  of  a  Diptych  of  Probus  at  Aosta,  which  he  described  as 
follows : — 

“  I  beg  to  present  to  the  Society  a  cast  from  the  ivory  diptych 
of  the  Consul  Probus,  preserved  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral 
of  Aosta.  He  was  consul  a.d.  406,  and  this  is  probably  the 
earliest  diptych  now  extant  on  which  the  name  of  the  consul 
occurs  with  the  title  of  Consul  Ordinarius ;  for  though  the  Pro¬ 
bianus  whose  name  appears  on  a  diptych  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin  is  presumed  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Pro¬ 
bianus  Consul  in  322,  he  is  on  the  diptych  only  styled  Yicarius 
Urbis  Romge  and  Yir  Consularis.  It  would  therefore  seem  that 
the  diptych  was  carved  to  commemorate  his  accession  to  the  office 
of  Yicar  of  Rome,  not  his  consulate. 

The  diptych  of  Probus  differs  from  all  the  other  consular 
diptychs  known  (with  one  possible  exception)  in  that  it  bears 
not  the  effigies  of  the  consul  but  those  of  the  emperor,  in  this 
case  Honorius. 

The  possible  exception  to  which  I  have  adverted  is  that  of  the 
diptych  at  Monza,  engraved  by  Gfori  (Thes.  Diptychorum,  tom.  ii. 
p.  219),  by  Labarte  (Hist,  des  Arts  Industriels,  Album,  vol.  i. 
PI.  ii.),  and  one  leaf  by  the  Arundel  Society  (Notices  of  Sculpture 
in  Ivory).  On  one  leaf  of  this  diptych  are  figures  of  a  lady  and 
a  boy,  on  the  other  that  of  a  warrior  with  spear  and  shield,  but 
not  in  armour. 
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As  this  diptych  does  not  bear  any  inscription,  the  question 
who  the  persons  represented  may  have  been  has  been  variously 
answered.  Perhaps  the  most  probable  suggestion  is  that  the 
figures  pourtray  Galla  Placidia,  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  Constantins  her  husband,  and  her  son  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  III.,  and  that  the  diptych  was  executed  on  the  occa* 
sion  of  the  third  consulate  of  Valentinian,  a.d.  430. 

On  the  diptych  now  under  consideration  the  name  of  the 
consul  is  engraved,  not,  as  is  usual  on  the  diptyclis  of  the  later 
consuls,  above  the  head  of  the  effigy,  but  on  the  lower  margin 
and  below  the  feet  of  the  imperial  figure.  This  inscription 
occurs  on  each  leaf,  and  runs,  Probus  Famulus  V.  C.  Cons. 
Ord.  i.  e.  Yir  Consularis,  Consul  Ordinarius.  In  the  various 
editions  of  the  Fasti  Consulares  he  is  sometimes  styled  Sextus 
Anicius  Probus,  and  sometimes  Sextus  Anicius  Petronius 
Probus,  but  it  would  appear  that  Sextus  Petronius  Probus  was 
the  consul  of  a.d.  371,  and  that  the  name  of  the  consul  of  406 
was  Anicius  Petronius  Probus. 

This  is  shown  by  several  cemeterial  inscriptions  existing  in 
Rome,  which  have  been  published  by  Cavaliere  De  Rossi  in  his 
Inscriptiones  Christianas,  under  the  numbers  554,  557,  559,  560, 
561,  and  563.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  authority  for  suppos¬ 
ing  Famulus  to  have  been  one  of  his  names,  and  it  must  there¬ 
fore,  it  should  seem,  be  considered  as  an  appellation  assumed  as 
a  mark  of  humility.  Probus’s  colleague  in  the  consulship  was 
the  Emperor  Arcadius  in  his  sixth  consulate.  The  head  of  the 
emperor  is  surrounded  by  a  nimbus,  and  above  this  is  incised 
dn  honorio  semper  avg.  The  emperor  is  represented  as  stand¬ 
ing  under  a  portico  formed  by  two  Doric  pilasters  supporting  an 
arch.  On  his  head  is  a  diadem,  ornamented  by  two  rows  of 
large  pearls ;  in  the  centre  is  a  large  gem  mounted  as  a  lozenge. 
He  wears  a  cuirass,  ornamented  by  a  Gorgon’s  head  in  the 
middle  of  the  breast,  a  girdle  surrounds  the  waist,  the  left 
shoulder  is  covered  by  the  military  cloak,  which  falls  in  well- 
designed  folds  to  the  height  of  the  buskins.  A  shoulder-belt 
crosses  the  right  shoulder,  and  sustains  a  sword.  On  one  leaf 
the  emperor  is  shown  holding  the  ‘  liasta  pura  ’  (lance  without 
a  head)  in  the  left  hand,  while  resting  the  right  on  a  large  oval 
buckler.  On  the  other  leaf  the  emperor  holds  in  the  left  hand 
a  globe  surmounted  by  a  Victory  holding  a  palm  and  a  crown, 
while  in  the  right  he  holds  a  standard  on  which  is  the  inscription 
in  nomine  xpi  vincas  semper,  and  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
disc  with  the  monogram  of  Christ. 

This  diptych  has  been  commented  on  by  Signor  Gazzera  in  a 
pamphlet  published  at  Turin  in  1834,  under  the  title  Dichiaraz- 
ione  di  un  dittico  consolare  inedito  della  Cliiesa  Cattedrale  della 
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citta  di  Aosta,  which  contains  an  engraving ;  also  by  M.  Ed. 
Aubert,  in  the  Revue  Archeologique  for  1862  (tom.  v.  pp.  160- 
170);  a  small  engraving  of  both  leaves  accompanies  his  paper. 
One  leaf  has  also  been  engraved  bj  Padre  Garrucci  in  vol.  vi. 
tav.  ccccxlix.  of  his  great  work,  Storia  della  Arte  Cristiana. 
M.  Aubert  has  entered  fully  into  the  questions  concerning  the 
parentage  of  Anicius  Probus  ;  and  some  important  remarks 
upon  the  question  whether  the  standard  held  by  the  emperor  is 
or  is  not  to  be  accounted  a  ‘  labarum  ’  will  be  found  in  Padre 
Garrucci’s  note  accompanying  the  engraving.” 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  V.P.,  exhibited  a  Spanish  Pro¬ 
cessional  Cross,  which  he  described  as  follows : — 

“  I  know  nothing  of  the  cross  I  exhibit  except  what  may  be 
gathered  from  internal  evidence,  and  the  one  fact  that  it  was 
stated  to  me  to  have  come  from  the  north  of  Spain,  and  this -is  to 
a  certain  extent  borne  out  by  the  decoration  upon  the  body  of  the 
cross,  and  by  the  lettering. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  out  of  repair,  and  at  some  time  or 
another  to  have  fallen  into  indifferent  hands. 

The  cross  is  2  feet  3  inches  long  by  18  inches  wide. 

Upon  it  is  represented  a  figure  of  Our  Lord,  wearing  a  crown, 
not  of  thorns,  which  has  been  damaged.  The  figure  as  well  as 
the  cross  itself  seem  to  me  to  be  of  copper,  and  to  have  been 
gilt.  Over  the  head  of  Our  Lord  is  inscribed  ‘  1NRY,’  the 
letters  being  copper  and  the  ground  enamel.  Above  the  inry 
must  at  one  time  have  been  the  words  En  Deo.  To  the  left  of 
the  central  figure  are  the  words  ‘  El  pode  ’ ;  the  lettering  re¬ 
mains,  but  most  of  the  enamel  is  gone.  This  inscription  has 
probably  been  shifted  to  its  present  position  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  back  of  the  cross,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  should 
there  be  read  with  the  words  En  Deo  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
same,  so  as  to  run  En  Deo  el  pode,  1  In  God  is  my  strength.’ 
To  the  right  is  a  rude  figure  of  the  impenitent  thief;  there  also 
the  enamel  is  gone.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  occur  again  the 
words  ‘  El  pode.’ 

At  the  back  at  the  four  ends  of  the  cross  are  representations  of 
the  four  Evangelists.  In  the  centre  is  a  rude  figure  of  Our  Lord 
in  Majesty,  also  in  copper,  with  enamel ;  and  over  is  a  small 
piece  of  enamel  with  the  words  in  copper,  the  words  being  ‘  En 
Deo,’  which  seems  intended,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  be 
read  with  and  to  precede  the  other  inscription. 

Some  at  least  of  the  damage  it  has  received  seems  to  be  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  various  repairs  it  has  undergone.” 
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EXETER 

HALL-MARK. 


Lawrence  B.  Phillips,  Esq.,  exhibited,  through  A.  W. 

Franks,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  a  Silver  Spoon  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  bearing  the  Exeter  hallmark,  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcuts,  the  stamp  of  the 
city  being  as  usual  in  the  bowl,  and  the  other 
marks  on  the  back  of  the  stem  ;  on  the  button¬ 
shaped  end  are  pricked  the  letters  m.e. 

In  some  accompanying  notes  Mr.  Phillips  stated 
that  the  name  of  Eston  is  given  by  Mr.  Cripps  (Old  English 
Plate,  2d  ed.  p.  84)  as  a  mark  in  use  at  Exeter  about  1590,  but 
that  Mr.  Cripps  states  that  the  year-letter  is  never  found  on 
spoons,  which  seemed  to  be  disproved  by  the  specimen  exhibited. 

Mr.  Franks  observed,  that,  being  in  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Cripps,  he  had  sent  that  gentleman  a  copy  of  the  mark  on  the 
spoon  in  question,  and  had  received  from  him  the  following 
information  respecting  Eston’s  mark,  some  of  it  as  yet  unpub¬ 
lished. 

(1)  A  communion  cup  at  Crediton  church,  Devon,  inscribed 
with  the  date  1590;  the  Exeter  mark,  c,  eston,  and  N. 

(2)  A  communion  cup  at  Venn  and  Ottery  church,  Devon, 
dated  1582  ;  a  cross  between  four  annulets  and  easton. 

(3)  A  spoon  in  Lord  Breadalbane’s  possession ;  Exeter  mark 
in  bowl,  on  stem  c,  and  eston. 

(4)  A  mounted  stoneware  jug  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Staniforth  ;  Exeter  mark,  c,  eston,  and  It. 

(5)  Another  in  the  same  collection  ;  Exeter  mark,  c,  and 

EASTON. 

The  name  of  Eston  also  appears  on  a  mounted  stoneware  jug. 

From  these  examples  it  would  seem  that  Eston  or  Easton 
exercised  his  trade  at  Exeter  from  about  1580  to  1590.  It  is 
scarcely  likely  that  he  would  have  made  so  many  pieces,  all 
bearing  the  letter  c,  in  the  same  year;  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  c  is  not  a  date-letter,  but  the  initial  of  Eston’s  Christian 
name,  especially  as  it  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  a  second 
letter,  which  may  be  a  true  date-letter.  This  is  borne  out  by 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  I  in  a  separate  stamp  on  the  Exeter 
plate  bearing  the  name  of  iohns,  which  would  also  scarcely 
occur  so  often  as  a  date-letter,  and  Mr.  Cripps  has  found  an 
entry  by  which  the  name  of  Johns  appears  to  have  been  John. 


T.  J.  Willson,  Esq.,  exhibited  some  specimens  of  Ecclesiastical 
Embroidery,  which  are  enumerated  and  described  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  from  his  pen  : — 

u  The  English  embroidery  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  an  art 
in  which  a  facile  system  had,  to  a  great  extent,  superseded  the 
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more  painstaking  and  minute  work  of  preceding  times.  And, 
although  it  fails  in  the  superior  interest  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  graceful  and  highly-laboured  productions  of  needlewomen 
who  spared  neither  time  nor  costly  material,  there  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  picturesqueness  in  the  copes,  chasubles,  and  dalmatics 
of  this  time  which  painters  have  made  signal  use  of  in  represent¬ 
ing  religious  subjects. 

Various  important  frescoes,  which  the  Arundel  Society  is 
seeking  to  preserve  from  oblivion  by  their  publications,  attest 
this  view.  The  broad  masses  of  colour,  contrasted  with  the 
embroidered  hoods  and  orphreys,  present  a  splendour  that  is 
difficult  to  surpass,  whether  seen  near  or  at  some  distance  ; 
while  much  of  the  work  of  earlier  times  requires  a  somewhat 
close  inspection  in  order  to  appreciate  its  excellences. 

One  characteristic  of  this  later  style  is  the  free  use  of  the 
‘  feather-stitch  ’  on  a  bold  scale,  where  architectural  ornaments, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  accessories  are  represented.  The  stitches 
are  full  and  long,  and  the  gloss  and  real  beauty  of  the  silk  is 
thus  seen.  In  a  more  minute  style,  and  with  greater  compli¬ 
cation,  the  same  material  loses  some  of  its  effect  and  brilliance. 

Neither  can  this  style  be  considered  slovenly  or  coarse,  taking 
into  account  the  object  aimed  at,  namely,  a  general  effect,  nearer 
on  a  level  with  the  painted  glass  and  the  sculptured  and  painted 
decorations  of  the  churches. 

Doubtless  all  decorative  artists,  and  notably  those  who  wrought 
in  glass,  had  gradually  become  more  of  manufacturers  in  the 
fifteenth  century  than  they  were  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  ; 
and  as  they  grew  methodical,  and  became  acquainted  also  with 
new  materials  and  processes,  so  they  are  found  more  certain  in 
effect  and  more  even  in  style,  whether  the  subject  was  orna¬ 
mental  merely,  or  an  elaborate  picture  containing  figures.  These 
artists  were  known  also  to  save  labour  by  such  expedients  as 
using  an  outline  of  a  figure  more  than  once  in  the  same  design, 
varying  the  dispositions  of  colour  and  perhaps  some  minor 
details ;  also  turning  the  design  right  for  left. 

The  specimens  now  exhibited  formed,  till  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  a  portion  of  the  altar  furniture  of  the  chapel 
at  Kingerby,  where  the  offices  of  the  Catholic  Church  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  celebrated  in  the  ancient  hall  of  this  remote  village, 
some  sixteen  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Lincoln. 

About  the  time  that  the  estate  was  divided  and  sold,  and  the 
mansion — then  a  farm-house — was  pulled  down,  the  1  Mission  ’ 
was  removed  to  a  market-town  near,  and  much  of  the  old 
furniture  dispersed.  The  chief  part  may  readily  be  referred  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  since  then,  owing  to 
wear  and  tear,  and  to  change  of  fashion,  they  have  acquired 
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their  present  mutilated  form.  A  cope  has  been  made  into  a 
frontal—  for  the  garment  itself  would  rarely,  or  never,  be  used  j 
in  penal  times;  and  a  chasuble  has  been  patched  with  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  woven  fabric,  part  of  another  chasuble  possibly,  long 
destroyed. 

The  specimens  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  Frontal  of  Pale  Red  Velvet. — This  is  a  fragment  of  a  cope, 
cut  and  pieced  into  a  rectangular  form.  No  part  of  the  orphrey 
is  left ;  a  slight  difference  in  colour  (the  velvet  being  faded  to 
a  pale  fawn  hue)  shows  where  the  hood  descended.  In  the 
centre  of  the  back  is  a  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  borne 
by  four  demi-figures  of  angels.  Rays  of  light,  in  yellow  silk, 
form  a  background.  The  Assumption  is  probably  intended. 
The  figure  of  Our  Lady  is  crowned  and  nimbed ;  the  hair 
descends  loosely  over  the  shoulders ;  the  robe  is  of  gold,  over 
which  is  a  short,  sleeveless  tunic  of  ermine  and  over  it  a 
cloak  of  gold,  lined  with  ermine.  The  angels  are  in  gold  tunics ; 
the  wings  and  the  clouding  (shaded  in  silk  of  green,  blue, 
yellow,  and  carnation  colours  inside)  are  of  gold  without. 

The  figures  and  flowers  are  worked  on  linen,  cut  to  shape, 
and  outlined  with  black  stitching  on  to  the  velvet  ground.  The 
surface  of  the  cope  is  powdered  with  flowers  in  radiating  lines. 
They  are  of  two  designs — in  gold  and  colours,  as  before, — and 
issuing  from  the  extremities  are  sprays  of  yellow  silk,  adorned 
with  silver  spangles  sewn  in  the  velvet.  The  cope  must  have 
been  9  feet  in  diameter ;  and,  allowing  about  7  inches  for  the 
width  of  the  orphrey,  it  would  form  a  semicircle. 

A  similar  cope  at  South  Kensington  has  the  orphrey  com¬ 
plete,  with  a  hood  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cope,  and  so  descend¬ 
ing  but  little  below  the  orphrey.  In  the  instance  before  us  this 
appears  to  be  also  the  case. 

II.  Frontal  of  Red  Velvet  (62  inches  by  36  inches). — This  is 
divided  into  four  panes,  by  three  orphreys.  It  shows  traces  of 
repair,  and  perhaps  of  alteration,  as  two  of  the  orphreys  differ 
from  the  third  one.  These  two  are  completely  worked ;  both 
canopy,  background,  and  figure,  on  the  same  piece  of  linen. 

In  the  third,  vacant  spaces  have  been  left  in  the  embroidery, 
and  cut  figures  are  stitched  there  in  the  usual  manner.  These 
figures  have  gold  thread  in  the  cloak,  or  outer  dress,  any  dif¬ 
ference  ending  there.  A  few  of  them  may  be  identified  ;  for 
instance,  Moses  carrying  a  rod,  and  the  Tables  of  the  Law. 
Aaron,  or  it  may  be  Nathan,  with  a  horn  in  the  right  hand.  St. 
Peter  can  be  recognised  by  the  key.  Two  saints,  nimbed,  carry 
what  are  probably  palm-branches.  On  the  velvet  panes  is  found, 
on  each  side  of  the  middle  orphrey,  a  cherub,  feathered  and 
winffed,  the  hands  joined  in  adoration.  The  remainder  of  the 
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ground  is  occupied  by  cut-work  flowers  of  bold  designs,  in 
yellow,  blue,  dark  and  pale  greens,  and  gold,  set  off  by  rays 
and  scroll-floriations  of  yellow  silk,  with  spangles  all  stitched  on 
the  velvet. 

III.  White  Chasuble. — A  modern  mounting  of  an  ancient 
cross  and  orphrey,  7  inches  in  width ;  the  arms  of  the  cross 
extending  18  inches.  This  part  is  occupied  with  a  Cruci¬ 
fixion.  The  figure  of  Our  Lord  follows  the  later  manner  of 
mediaeval  instances.  The  figure  is  naked,  excepting  for  the  usual 
towel  about  the  loins.  The  feet  are  crossed,  and  fastened  with 
but  one  nail.  There  is  a  marking  of  the  joints,  the  ribs,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk ;  the  wound  in  the  side  is  at  the  extreme 
right,  whence  drops  of  blood  flow  down  as  far  as  the  knee.  The 
blood  also  flows  along  the  arms.  The  head,  which  does  not 
reach  quite  so  high  as  the  level  of  the  hands,  has  the  eyes  closed. 
The  hair  and  forked  beard  are  brown,  the  former  falling  on  the 
shoulders.  The  crown  of  thorns  is  indicated  in  green  stems,  the 
thorns  pink.  The  features  are  shaded  with  feeling,  but  all  the 
drawing  is  rude.  The  -whole  is  outlined  with  a  finer  black  line 
than  the  accessories  are,  thus  following  out  the  finer  stitches  of 
the  flesh. 

The  two  demi-figures  of  angels  have  dark,  flesh-coloured 
tunics  in  two  shades,  apparelled  with  blue  at  the  neck.  The 
wings  are  of  brown-pink  colour,  marked  black  and  white  with¬ 
out  ;  inside,  green  and  yellow.  The  clouding  is  lined  with  blue 
and  white,  shaded.  The  faces  and  hands  are  in  the  usual  fine 
stitches,  shaded  ;  the  hair  yellow. 

Under  the  left  arm  of  Our  Lord  is  borne  a  chalice  to  receive 
the  drops  of  blood,  and  under  right  the  same,  and  in  the  angel’s 
right  hand  a  second  chalice,  into  which  drops  seem  to  jet  from 
the  wound  of  the  spear. 

At  the  top  of  the  composition  is  the  figure  of  the  dove,  white 
with  black  outline,  markings  of  yellow  on  plumage,  nimbed  as  is 
Our  Lord’s  head,  with  blue  and  dull  crimson ;  cross  pattee.  The 
cross  is  T-shaped,  two  heavy  beams  of  brown  and  yellow  tones, 
shadowed  with  ashen-purple.  It  stands  on  two  hexagonal  steps, 
white  with  purple  shadows.  The  ground  is  green  and  yellow 
vegetation,  with  flowering  stems  white  and  pink  in  colour. 
Upon  the  cross  rises  a  wooden  stem  carrying  the  titulus,  a 
curved  scroll  with  overlapping  pointed  ends,  charged  with 
the  sacred  initials  INRI. 

The  background  is  of  gold  thread,  stitched  down  in  a  lozenge 
pattern.  At  the  sides  is  an  architectural  border  of  niched  piers 
and  mouldings,  carrying  a  vaulted,  embattled  canopy,  overhang¬ 
ing  in  polygonal  form,  and  all  executed  in  yellow,  brown,  pink, 
green,  blue,  and  white. 
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The  orphrey,  in  divisions  about  a  foot  in  height,  lias  the 
same  border  and  canopy  repeated  ;  and  within,  on  a  similar 
gold  ground,  are  single  figures  7  inches  high.  Two,  which  are 
nimbed,  appear  to  be  St.  Bartholomew  (Apostle)  bearing  a 
knife,  and  St.  Stephen — if  the  objects  in  the  left  hand  be  stones. 
Of  the  three  others  not  nimbed,  one,  in  a  blue  cloak,  wears  a 
turned-up  hat  and  is  girt  with  a  sword.  A  second  is,  perhaps,  a 
priest  of  the  old  law,  and  the  remaining  one  a  scribe  or  doctor. 
Both  the  latter  wear  sleeved  tunics  of  gold  ;  one  carries  a  black 
purse  at  his  girdle,  the  other  a  scroll,  to  which  his  right  finger 
points. 

IV.  Purple  Chasuble. — This  is  plum- coloured,  or  red- 
purple  velvet,  with  front  orphrey,  and  cross  at  back,  of  ashen- 
violet  velvet,  6^  inches  wide.  The  whole  much  worn,  pieced 
and  cut  to  very  narrow  dimensions. 

At  the  intersection  of  the  cross  is  a  figure  presumably  St, 
Margaret  with  rays  of  yellow  silk  behind.  She  stands,  nimbed, 
with  a  staff  of  silver,  crossed  at  the  top,  resting  on  the  right 
shoulder.  The  hair,  yellow,  flows  in  waves  over  the  shoulders. 
The  long  tunic  is  red,  with  cuffs  at  the  wrist.  Over  this  is  a 
cloak  in  gold,  lined  with  blue.  There  are  black  lines,  with  white 
in  addition  at  the  edge  of  the  cloak,  but  the  general  outline  is 
of  red  passing.  At  the  feet  is  a  dragon  of  a  green  colour. 

Two  ‘cut-work’  flowers,  similar  to  those  on  the  cope,  are  upon 
the  cross  and  orphrey.  They  are  outlined  in  red,  white,  and  yellow 
passing.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  cross  is  a  fleur-de-lis  in  gold, 
outlined  in  red  and  yellow  silk  around  the  edge  of  the  cut  linen. 

On  the  body  of  the  vestment  are  nine  flowers  (three  in  part 
only),  worked  in  silver  thread,  and  shaded  in  silk,  either  blue 
and  white,  or  green  and  yellow.  The  silver  part  is  outlined  in 
red  passing,  and  the  silk  in  white.  The  sprigs  are  in  yellow 
and  white,  with  spangles.  The  silver  threads  are  stitched  with 
dark-yellow  silk — either  two  together,  which  allows  the  canvas 
to  be  seen,  or  six  threads  stitched  down  with  yellow  silk  on  to  a 
sort  of  soft  twine — producing  thus  an  excellent  grained,  or 
diapered,  effect. 

V.  Crimson  Velvet  Chasuble.  —  It  is  of  the  ordinary 
modern  French  shape,  and  measures  at  back  about  25  inches 
wide.  The  cross  and  front  orphrey  are  each  7\  inches  wide, 
and  are  composed  of  architectural  niches  and  canopies  in 
coloured  silks :  three  in  front,  as  many  at  the  back,  and  two 
additional  ones  to  form  the  arms  of  the  cross.  The  back-grounds 
are  of  gold  thread,  stitched  in  diapered  patterns. 

The  architecture  of  the  canopies  is  represented  in  bright 
tones  of  blue,  green,  red,  pink,  brown,  and  yellow.  The  rounded 
arches  and  fiat  pannelled  piers  appear  as  if  of  the  cinque- 
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cento  school,  and  show  the  advanced  period  of  this  work.  At 
the  same  time,  the  way  of  indicating  or  representing  architec¬ 
ture  was  always  peculiar  in  embroidery  and  in  glass  also,  as 
may  be  seen  in  works  of  the  early-decorated  period  in  both 
materials ;  and  about  twenty  years  before  the  end  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  in  the  glass  at  New  College,  Winchester,  and 
York,  where  there  are  round  arches  and  square  loops  or  window- 
openings,  much  as  we  have  here. 

The  figures  are  all  wrought  on  finer  linen  than  the  ornament 
and  ground,  and  are  cut-work,  attached  as  usual.  The  linen  is 
allowed  to  be  seen  in  the  flesh,  the  hands  and  heads  being  thus 
nearly  white,  with  features,  hair,  and  shading,  of  floss  silk.  The 
figures  are  chiefly  those  of  Apostles— St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St. 
John,  St.  James  the  Less,  and  St.  Andrew,  bearing  the  usual 
emblems.  Two  other  figures  wearing  hats,  one  carrying  a  baton, 
the  other  a  small  white  scroll — a  parchment,  perhaps,  seem  to 
represent  secular  personages,  or  characters  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  velvet  ground  is  powdered  with  twelve  flowers  of 
designs,  similar  to  those  before  described,  brightly  coloured  in 
pink  and  green  enriched  with  gold,  and  bordered  by  white, 
yellow,  blue,  and  gold  outlines. 

VI.  White  Satin  Veil  (21  inches  by  16|-  inches). — This 
can  scarcely  be  a  chalice  veil,  from  its  form  and  enrichment. 
More  probably  its  use  at  the  altar  was  during  the  rite  of  bene¬ 
diction,  as  a  covering  for  the  platform,  or  low  throne,  upon 
which  the  monstrance  rested. 

The  work  is  of  an  advanced  period,  perhaps  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  design  is  a  border,  inclos¬ 
ing  a  meandering  stem,  the  centre  filled  with  a  scroll  pattern, 
all  traced  in  lines,  formed  of  three  or  more  plies  of  gold  twist, 
edged  with  variegated  silk  cord.  In  the  thicker  lines  is  a  cord 
made  of  the  twist.  The  intervening  spaces  are  filled  with  leaves 
and  flowers  of  a  type  approaching  the  natural,  of  various  hues— 
of  crimson,  blue,  green,  and  purple — delicately  worked,  and  the 
petals  outlined  by  fine  silver  twist.  Outside  all  is  a  bordering 
of  crimson-and-white  silk  lace.  It  may  be  worth  remark,  that 
the  metal  twists  are  of  the  same  sort  as  in  all  mediaeval  instances, 
that  is,  of  flat,  not  of  round,  wires. 

VII.  A  small  piece  of  woven  fabric  of  indigo-dyed  silk,  on 
which  is  a  pattern  of  stems  and  leaves,  both  natural  and  con¬ 
ventional,  in  yellow  and  green  silk,  chiefly  the  former,  and 
flowers  in  white  and  cinnamon  colours. 

Along  with  these,  and  overlying  the  vegetable  pattern,  occurs 
the  figure  of  a  hound  running,  the  neck  collared.  This  is 
executed  in  fine  gold-twist  warp,  on  which  the  green  silk  woof 
is  practically  invisible.” 
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Everard  Green,  Esq  ,  F.S.A.,  gave  the  following  account  of 
a  Chasuble  ancl  Frontal  made  out  of  a  cope  of  the  fourteenth 
century  : — 

“  The  Rev.  Father  Henry  Van  Doorne,  of  Brixton  Rise,  near 
London,  kindly  allows  me  to  exhibit  here  this  evening  all  that 
remains  of  a  once  magnificent  cope,  of  twilled  crimson  silk,  on 
which  is  worked,  in  divers  coloured  silks  and  gold  thread,  a  tree 

of  Jesse. 

This  cope  is  now,  alas!  in  two  pieces,  one  being  made  up  into 
a  modern  French-shaped  chasuble,  and  the  other  serving  as  a 
frontal  for  an  altar. 

Mr.  William  Purdue,  joint  editor  with  Mr.  Westlake  of  the 
beautiful  reproduction  of  Queen  Mary’s  Psalter  (best  known  by 
its  press-mark  at  the  British  Museum  of  2  B.  vii.),  puts  the  date 
of  this  cope  at  1320,  as  in  the  said  Psalter  is  a  very  similar 
‘Jesse.’ 

On  the  present  frontal  are  seven  figures,  viz.  : — Jesse  sleep¬ 
ing,  and  above  him  King  David  (spelt  1  Davit  ’  on  the  cope),  on 
whose  head  is  a  regal  crown,  and  in  the  left  hand  a  sceptre  and 
harp  of  fifteen  strings,  which  with  his  right  hand  he  touches. 
In  these  fifteen  strings  may  not  there  be  an  allusion  to  the  fifteen 
Gradual  Psalms,  which  in  the  old  English  Uses  formed  so  curious 
an  adjunct  to  the  ‘  Divine  office,’  as  in  the  Roman  breviary  of 
to-day  they  form  a  not  less  curious  prelude  to  the  matins  of  all 
the  Wednesdays  in  Lent  ?  Above  David  is  a  figure  of  King 
Solomon,  and  on  the  heraldic  dexter  of  this  frontal  are  figures  of 
Jacob  and  Phares,  both  called  prophets  on  their  scrolls,  whilst 
on  the  sinister  side  are  the  figures  of  Moses  and  Isaias  the  pro¬ 
phet,  Moses  having  the  two  horns  on  his  head,  and  the  two  tables 
of  the  old  law  in  his  left  hand. 

Of  the  wretched  modern  French-shaped  chasuble  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  speak.  On  the  back,  the  Ever  Blessed  Virgin,  with  Her 
Royal  Child,  should  be  noticed,  as  these  figures  evidently  once 
surmounted  the  figure  of  King  Solomon  on  the  present  frontal. 
The  remaining  kings  and  prophets  on  the  chasuble  being  King 
Roboam,  Zorobabel,  King  Abia,  Abraham,  Daniel,  Jeremias,  and 
Eliakim  (the  four  last  called,  on  their  scrolls,  prophets);  and  it 
may  be  well  to  add  that  the  genealogy  of  Our  Lord,  according 
to  St.  Matthew,  has  evidently  been  more  followed  than  the 
genealogy  according  to  St.  Luke. 

All  the  figures,  on  both  frontal  and  chasuble,  are  lodged  in 
the  branches  of  the  mystic  vine,  anti  most  of  them  are  bare¬ 
footed,  and  clad  in  golden  garments  trimmed  with  vaire ;  whilst 
the  vine,  plentiful  with  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  covers  the 
entire  field  of  the  cope. 
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Arundel  Psalter,  and  has  been  wantonly  cut  to  make  a  green 
cross  and  pillar  for  the  chasuble.  On  the  bars  of  the  cross  may 
be  noticed  two  angels  bearing  the  sacred  lance,  the  crown  of 
thorns,  and  the  holy  rood ;  and  on  the  rest  of  the  green  orphrey 
St.  Katharine  with  her  wheel,  St.  Margaret  with  her  cross,  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  with  her  vase  of  very  precious  ointment, 
and  another  ‘  Lady  ’  Saint,  whose  emblem  I  cannot  make  out. 
Between  these  figures  are  angels,  each  holding  or  offering  a 
crown.” 

Augustus  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Y.P.,  in  illustration  of 
these  specimens  of  embroidery,  re-exhibited  the  portion  of  a 
very  beautiful  Antependium,  which  he  had  already  brought 
before  the  Society  in  1874,  and  which  is  described  in  the 
Society’s  Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  vi.  p.  276,  where  the  date 
(that  is,  the  date  subsequently  added  at  Rome)  is  inadvertently 
given  as  mccccxc.  instead  of  mcccxc.,  as  recorded  on  the  em¬ 
broidery  itself.  Mr.  Franks  also  exhibited  a  lady’s  bag,  two 
pieces  of  a  cope,  and  a  cover  of  a  book ;  all  opus  anglicanum  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  Rev.  James  Beck,  Local  Secretary  for  Suffolk,  exhibited 
the  following  articles  : — 

1.  A  Chasuble  of  Red  Silk  Damask,  Flowered. — The  cross  on 
the  back  of  cut  appliqui  work,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver 
thread,  the  subjects  being  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child  in  a 
Vesica  of  glory.  Below  is  a  bishop,  and  below  him  a  noble 
bearing  a  jousting -lance,  with  his  left  handlisting  on  a  shield. 
This  last  is,  in  Mr.  Beck’s  opinion,'  the  donor  of  the  vestment, 
and  the  letters  M.  G.,  in  the  ornamented  roundel  below  him, 
may  be  those  of  his  name.  The  style  of  design  appears  to  be 
Spanish,  of  late-sixteenth  century. 

2.  Casket,  containing  four  drawers,  embroidered  with  co¬ 
loured  silks,  raised  figures  of  birds,  Ac.  Scriptural  subjects, 
such  as  “  Hagar  and  Tshmael,”  “Abraham  sending  his  Steward 
in  search  of  Rebekah,”  “  Rebekah  offering  drink  to  the  Steward 
and  his  camels,”  “  Meeting  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,”  &c.,  are 
represented  on  the  panels.  English  work,  seventeenth  century; 
11  inches  by  8^  inches  by  7  inches. 

3.  Bourse  or  Burse,  for  holding  the  chalice  veil,  embroidered 
with  flowers  in  coloured  silks  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  floriated  cross, 
worked  in  gold.  Seventeenth  century ;  9  inches  by  9  inches. 

4.  Chalice  Veil,  richly  embroidered  with  flowers  in  coloured 
silks  and  gold  thread.  In  the  centre  is  the  sacred  monogram, 
encircled  with  gold  rays.  Seventeenth  century  ;  22  inches  by 
20  inches. 
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5.  Framed  Needlework,  in  coloured  silks  and  gold  thread, 
representing  the  “  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agatha.” 

6.  Framed  Needlework,  on  canvas,  representing  “Abraham 
offering  up  Isaac,”  and  other  Scriptural  subjects.  English, 
seventeenth  century. 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  April  5th,  1883. 

The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 


From  William  Hardy,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  by 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  : — - 

1.  Historical  Notes.  Compiled  by  F.  S.  Thomas.  3  vols.  8vo.  London, 
1856. 

2.  Report  on  Fcedera.  Appendices  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E.  3  vols.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don,  1869. 

From  the  Nassau  Society  for  Antiquity  and  Historical  Investigation  : — Annalen. 
Band  xvii.  8vo.  Wiesbaden,  1882. 

From  Sigr.  Cav.  Giulio  Sambon  : — Catalogue  d’une  riche  collection  de  Monnaics 
Grecques  et  Romaines  du  Rev.  J.  II. ,  de  Messine.  8vo.  Rome,  1883. 

From  the  Author  : — Ancient  Cambridgeshire  :  or  an  attempt  to  trace  Roman 
and  other  Ancient  Roads  that  passed  through  the  county  of  Cambridge  ; 
with  a  Record  of  the  places  where  Roman  Coins  and  other  Remains  have 
been  found.  2nd  Edition.  By  C.  C.  Babington,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  8vo. 
Cambridge  and  London,  1883. 

From  the  Author  On  Quin  Abbey.  By  T.  N.  Deane,  M.A.,  R.H.A.  8vo. 
Dublin,  1883. 

From  Il.M.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  : — Ancient  Inscriptions  in  Cey¬ 
lon.  Collected  and  published  for  the  Government  by  Dr.  Edward  Muller. 
2  vols.,  Text  and  Plates.  8vo.  and  obi.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Rev.  James  Beck,  M.A..  Loc.  Sec.  S.A.,  Suffolk  : — Notizie  della  Santa 
Casa  di  Maria  Virgine,  venerata  in  Loreto.  Raccolte  dal  Sig.  D.  Antonio 
Lucidi.  8yo.  Loreto,  1777. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Shipwreck  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  on  the  Scilly 
Islands,  in  1707.  From  original  and  contemporary  documents  hitherto  un¬ 
published.  (Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London, 
Feb.  1,  1883.)  By  J.  II.  Cooke,  F.S.A.  Sm.  4to.  Gloucester,  1883. 

From  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society  : — A  Memorandum — 
Description  of  the  finer  specimens  of  Indian  Earthenware  Pots  in  the  Col¬ 
lection  of  the  Society.  By  Harrison  Wright.  8vo.  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  1883. 

From  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art  : — Index  to  the  14th  Volume  of  the  Transactions.  8vo. 
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From  the  Royal  Society  : — Proceedings.  Yol.  xxxiv.  No.  223.  8vo.  London, 
1883. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq.  The  Western  Antiquary  ;  or  Devon 
and  Cornwall  Note  Book.  Part  xi.  Second  Series.  March.  4to.  Plymouth, 
1883. 

From  the  Author,  R.  Simpson  : — 

1.  Some  Notices  of  the  Life  of  Henry,  Lord  Percy,  6th  Earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  and  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Augustine,  afterwards  St.  John  at  Hackney. 
[Memorials,  Part  I.] 

2.  Some  Account  of  the  Monuments  in  Hackney  Church.  [Memorials, 

Part  II.] 

3.  Memorials  of  St.  John  at  Hackney.  Part  III. 

4.  Index  of  Names,  etc.,  to  Memorials  of  St.  John  at  Hackney.  All  sm.  4to- 
London,  1881-2. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Society^  Accounts  for  the 
year  1882  was  read.  ( See  p.  278.) 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Auditors  for  their 
trouble,  and  to  the  Treasurer  for  his  good  and  faithful  services. 

W.  H.  Thomas,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

J.  E.  Hodgkin,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented  a  Manu¬ 
script,  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Stukeley,  which  was  purchased 
at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols,  F.S.A., 
and  which  was  thus  described  by  C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq., 
Secretary : — 

“  The  Manuscript  consists  of  two  leaves,  7|  by  6£  inches. 
On  the  first  page  is  a  drawing,  the  nature  and  history  of  which 
will  be  readily  explained  by  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Minute-books  of  the  Society.  Under  the  date  Decembers,  1751, 
I  find  as  follows 

‘A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Blew,  directed  to  the  Secretary, 
wherein  an  offer  was  made  from  the  Heralds  Office  of  such 
Arms,  Crest,  Motto,  and  Supporters  as  this  Society  should  at 
any  time  devise,  freely. 

Ordered,  the  Secretary  to  return  the  Societies  (sic)  thanks  to 
those  gentlemen,  which  he  did  the  next  day,  in  these  words  to 
Norroy  : — Sir, — The  Gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
London,  received  with  great  marks  of  Esteem  your  very  friendly 
offer  yesterday.  The  Society  have  ordered  and  desired  me,  in 
their  names,  to  return  you  and  each  of  you  their  Thanks :  and 
when  a  suitable  time  shall  happen,  will  be  as  ready  to  do  as  to 
receive  any  Favour.’ 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  Society  took  any  further  action 
in  this  matter.  On  the  14th  March,  1754,  I  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 


We,  the  Auditors  appointed  to  audit  the  Accounts  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  from  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1882,  to  the  olst  day  of  December  following,  having  examined  the  said  Accounts,  with  the  Vouchers  relating 
thereto,  do  find  the  same  to  be  just  and  true,  and  We  have  prepared  from  the  said  Accounts  the  following  Abstract. 
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Witness  our  hands  this  sixteenth  day  of  March,  1883, 
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1  Mr.  Mores  moved  and  was  seconded  to  have  the  Minutes 

of  the  5th  December,  1751,  relating  to  Mr.  Blew’s  letter,  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Society  Arms,  read,  and  the  same  being  read  ac¬ 
cordingly  bv  Mr.  James  Burrow,  Dr.  Parsons,  Mr.  Mores,  Mr. 
Blew,  Mr.  Socher,  are  nominated  and  appointed  a  Committee  to 
consider  the  said  Minute,  and  any  three  of  them  to  devise  proper 
Arms,  Crest,  Motto,  and  Supporters  for  the  use  of  the  Society, 
and  to  report  their  opinion  thereof  to  the  Society  with  all  con¬ 
venient  dispatch.  To  meet  next  Thursday  at  6  o’clock  in  the 
Evening,  at  the  Societies  House.  Mr.  Ames  to  deliver  to  Mr. 
Mores  what  Drafts  he  hath  in  his  Custody  which  have  been 
heretofore  communicated.’ 

On  comparing  the  dates  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  draw¬ 
ing  before  us  must  have  been  submitted  to  this  committee,  to 
whom  it  appears  to  have  failed  to  commend  itself.  At  the  top 
of  the  front  page,  immediately  above  the  suggested  coat  of  arms, 
we  have  the  date,  28  Mai’ch,  1754,  and  the  beading,  4  Antiqua¬ 
rian  Society’s  Arms,’  which  consist  of  a  lion  regardant  holding 
a  sun  in  glory  in  the  right  paw.  The  supporters  are  a  lion  and 
an  eagle.  The  crest  is  also  an  eagle.  Beneath  is  the  motto, 
‘Nec  edax  abolere  velustas.’  We  must,  however,  let  Stukeley 
describe  his  device  in  his  own  words,  which  are  sufficiently 
curious,  not  to  say  grotesque : — 

‘  The  lyon  intimates  that  generous  nature  and  noble  ardour 
which  preserves  and  restores  from  the  injury  of  time.  Regardant , 
he  looks  back  to  Time  past.  He  holds  a  sun  in  glory  in  bis  right 
paw.  The  rising  sun  dissipates  the  mists  and  obscurity  of  night 
and  oblivion. 

The  field  is  parte  per  pale  azure  and  sable,  meaning  day  and 
night.  The  lyon  is  argent ;  sun,  or. 

The  crest  is  an  eagle,  whose  sharpest  sight  reaches  to  the 
greatest  distance.  He  holds  in  his  talon  a  wolf’s  head  erase!. 
The  wolf  is  the  emblem  of  devouring  time. 

Supporters.  A  golden  lyon,  as  a  compliment  to  the  Sovereign 
who  gave  the  Charter ;  and  an  eagle  sable. 

This  is  in  a  method  strictly  heraldic. 

Otherways,  for  a  scutcheon,  take  the  picture  of  Britannia  as 
on  reverse  of  halfpennys  ;  for  crest,  an  antique  lamp.  A  Druid 
for  supporter.’ 

The  Committee  appointed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  March  1754, 
do  not  appear  to  have  satisfied  either  themselves  or  the  Society, 
and  I  do  not  find  that  anything  more  is  done  about  the  Common 
Seal  till  December  10,  1767,  when  the  Council  resolve  ‘to  call 

in  the  assistance  of  the  Society  at  large . in  a  matter  of 

such  importance  and  delicacy.’  Accordingly  on  that  same  day 
the  President  (the  Bishop  of  Carlisle)  appeals  to  the  Fellows  at 
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the  Ordinary  Meeting  to  ‘  turn  the  subject  in  their  thoughts, 
and  to  give  in  drawings  of  such  conceptions  as  should  appear 
to  them  most  suitable  to  the  intention,’ &c.  The  appeal  did  not 
meet  with  any  very  prompt  or  at  least  with  any  very  acceptable 
response,  for  it  is  not  till  April  27,  1769,  that  the  ideas  as  to  the 
seal  approximate  to  the  shape  in  which  they  were  ultimately  to 
be  embodied.  On  that  day  a  Resolution  is  passed  by  the  Council, 
‘That  a  Common  Seal  agreeable  to  the  Charter  be  forthwith  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  same  be  of  steel, 
of  the  size  of  an  English  crown-piece,  the  device,  Gules,  a  lamp 
or.  The  inscription,  Soc.  Antiquar.  Lond.  Exurge:  Non  Ex- 
tinguetur.  The  form  of  the  lamp,  if  approved  of,  to  be  the 
same  with  the  original  engraved  by  the  Society  in  vol.  i.  plate  i. 
of  their  Monumenta  Vetusta.’  A  Committee  was  thereupon 
appointed  to  consider  this  proposal;  and  ‘Mr.  Pingo,  seal  en¬ 
graver,’  was  directed  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  in 
order  to  make  a  drawing,  and  give  an  estimate  of  the  expense 
of  engraving  the  said  seal.  The  Committee  were  at  issue  with 
the  Council,  and  considered  the  lamp  ‘too  rude  and  inelegant  a 
form  to  be  adopted,’  so  that  the  Council  (January  2,  1770) 
had  to  resume  the  consideration  of  a  proper  device.  In  this 
dilemma  they  left  it  to  the  President,  who  in  his  turn  took  refuge 
in  a  new  Committee  (February  21,  1770),  who  at  the  following 
Council  (March  31,  1770)  i-eported  through  Sir  John  Ayloffe 
that  they  had  agreed  upon  a  device,  which  the  Council  there¬ 
upon  directed  should  be  placed  in  Mr.  Pingo’s  hands  for  en¬ 
graving.  The  seal  was  engraved  accordingly,  and  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Society,  with  an  impression,  at 
the  Ordinary  Meeting  of  June  14th,  1770.” 

William  Adlam,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented  a 
drawing,  by  Frank  of  Clifton,  of  the  Manor-house  of  Little 
Sodbury,  Gloucestershire,  of  which  Mr.  Adlam  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  account : — 

u  The  manor -house  of  Little  Sodbury,  Gloucestershire,  is  a 
curious  and  picturesque  building,  erected  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  There  are  some  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest 
attached  to  it,  for  in  this  house  resided  William  Tyndale  as 
tutor  to  Sir  John  Walsh’s  children,  and  here  he  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  English,  and  wrote  several  books  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Reformation. 

In  1556  a  dreadful  thunderstorm  broke  over  this  house  when 
Maurice  Walsh,  Esq.  (lord  of  the  manor),  was  sitting  at  dinner 
with  his  family  in  the  hall.  The  lightning  entered  by  the  par¬ 
lour  door,  and  forced  its  way  out  of  the  window  of  the  room  in 
which  the  family  were  assembled.  One  of  the  children  was 
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killed  on  tlie  spot,  and  six  others,  with  the  unfortunate  father, 
were  so  much  injured  that  they  all  died  of  the  shock  in  less  than 
two  months  afterwards  Atkyns’s  Gloucestershire,  p.  675). 
A  portion  of  the  building  is  now  converted  into  a  farm-house  ; 
but  the  great  hall,  and  some  other  apartments,  are  used  as  lumber- 
rooms,  and  are  falling  into  decay.” 


J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  photograph, 
in  four  pieces,  of  a  cope,  known  as  the  cope  of  Pius  II.,  from 
Pienza,  North  Italy.  On  this  remarkable  specimen  of  the  opus 
anglicanum  of  the  fourteenth  century  Mr.  Micklethwaite  made 
the  following  remarks  : — 

u  This  cope  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  church  of 
Pienza  by  Pope  Pius  II.  It  is  a  very  fine  and  perfect  example 
of  English  work  of  about  the  year  1300.  The  type  of  work  is 
one  which  seems  to  have  been  much  used  for  the  best  sort  of 
church  ornaments  at  the  date,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
specimens  have  reached  our  time,  but  all  that  I  know  of  except 
this  one  are  but  fragments.  The  cope  is  of  silk  damask,  and  is 
semi-circular  with  a  narrow  border  along  the  lower  edge,  and  a 
rather  wider  one  in  front.  There  is  no  hood  of  any  kind,  nor 
any  appearance  that  one  ever  existed  ;  indeed,  the  arrangement 
of  the  embroideries  seems  to  show  that  the  cope  was  not  intended 
to  have  any  hood.  The  body  of  the  cope  is  covered  with  a  series 
of  subjects  arranged  in  five  concentric  half-circles,  and  separated 
from  one  another  by  elegant  tabernacle  work  freely  drawn  and 
not  severely  architectural,  though  it  reflects  the  architectural 
forms  of  the  time.  Everything  is  minutely  wrought  with  the 
needle  alone. 

In  describing  the  subjects  it  is  convenient  to  suppose  the  cope 
laid  out  flat  before  us,  and  to  work  always  from  the  left  to  the 
right.  At  the  bottom  is  a  row  of  thirteen  niches  with  recurved, 
cusped,  and  crocketed  heads,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
pillars  of  knotted  stem-work  and  foliage.  The  first  six  subjects 
are  from  the  legendary  history  of  St.  Margaret,  the  other  seven 
from  that  of  St.  Katherine.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat 
the  stories.  The  subjects  are: — 

1.  St.  Margaret  spinning  and  tending  sheep,  accosted  by  a 
king  on  horseback. 

2.  The  same  king  on  his  throne.  St.  Margaret  brought 
before  him  by  two  very  villainous-looking  gaolers. 

3.  St.  Margaret  rising  from  the  back  of  the  dragon.  She 
holds  a  tall  cross,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  supported  by  an 
angel  issuing  from  clouds.  The  group  is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  in 
which  are  two  towers,  probably  intended  to  represent  a  prison, 
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and  outside  of  it  is  one  of  the  gaolers  brandishing  what  seems  to 
be  a  club. 

4.  St.  Margaret  by  a  tower  scourging  the  devil.  Above  is  a 
dove  bearing  a  crown  in  its  beak.  The  photographs  give  only 
part  of  this  subject. 

5.  The  saint  stripped  to  the  waist  and  scourged  before  the  j 
king  on  his  throne. 

6.  To  the  left,  St.  Margaret  in  the  cauldron,  and  an  execu¬ 
tioner  with  a  ladle.  To  the  right,  the  saint  being  beheaded. 
Above,  an  angel  bearing  the  soul  in  form  of  a  little  human 
figure,  and  a  dove  with  a  crown. 

7.  This  is  the  middle  division  of  the  lowest  row,  and  begins 
the  story  of  St.  Katherine.  The  saint  in  charge  of  the  gaolers 
is  disputing  with  a  king  seated  on  a  throne. 

8.  St.  Katherine  disputing  with  five  heathen  philosophers. 
They  hold  books,  and  seem  to  be  all  talking  at  once. 

9.  The  five  philosophers,  having  been  converted  by  the  saint, 
appear  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  laid  upon  a  pile  of  faggots, 
whilst  two  executioners  stab  them  with  long  forks.  A  dog 
appears  to  be  lapping  the  blood  which  runs  from  the  pile. 
Above  are  the  souls  flying  upward  in  the  form  of  five  white 
doves,  and  a  hand  blessing. 

10.  A  gate  with  two  turrets,  representing  a  prison.  On  the 
battlements  above  appear  the  saint  holding  a  book,  and  an 
angel  playing  on  a  harp.  A  queen  and  a  courtier  kneel  on 
opposite  sides  below. 

11.  The  saint  held  by  two  gaolers  before  the  king,  who 
threatens  her  with  a  sword. 

12.  The  saint  kneeling  between  two  machines  with  wheels  and 
knives,  which  are  being  broken  by  two  angels.  To  left  lie  the 
two  gaolers,  as  though  killed. 

13.  The  saint  being  beheaded  below,  and  above,  her  body 
being  carried  away  by  two  angels. 

The  next  ring  contains  fourteen  compartments  forming  the 
spandrels  of  those  below.  The  two  end  ones  being  half  the  size 
of  the  rest  contain  birds  of  the  same  work  as  those  in  the  border 
to  be  described  later  on  ;  the  other  twelve  contain  figures  of  the 
Apostles  seated,  with  their  names  above  them.  They  are  bare¬ 
footed  and  bare-headed,  and  hold  scrolls  containing  the 
Apostles’  Creed.  The  series  begins  with  St.  Peter  in  the 
seventh  compartment  from  the  left,  and  goes  on  to  the  right, 
and  then  again  to  the  extreme  left,  and  so  to  the  middle  again. 
For  convenience  of  description  I  begin,  as  before,  from  the  left, 
and  continue  the  numbering. 

14.  A  peacock. 
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15.  Bartolomeys;  on  scroll,  qui  :  venturus  :  est  :  judicare  : 
vivos  :  et  :  mortuos  : 

16.  iacobvs  alphei;  on  scroll,  credo  :  in  spiritum  :  sanctum  : 
sanetam  : 

17.  SIMON;  on  scroll,  ecclesiam  :  catholicam  : 

18.  ivdas  ;  on  scroll,  sanctorum  :  communionem  :  remissi- 
onem  :  peccatorum  : 

19.  mathias  ;  on  scroll,  carnis  :  resurrectionem  :  et  :  vitam  : 
eternam  :  amen. 

20.  petrvs  ;  on  scroll,  credo  :  in  :  deum  :  prem  :  oipotente  : 
creatorem  :  celi  :  &  :  ter  : 

21.  iohs  ;  on  scroll,  et  :  in  :  ihm  :  xpm  :  filiu  :  ei  :  unicu  : 
dnm  :  firm  : 

*22.  andreas  ;  on  scroll,  qui  :  concept  :  est  :  de  :  spiritu  : 
sancto  : 

23.  iacobvs  ;  on  scroll,  nat  :  ex  :  maria  :  virgine  :  passus  : 
sub  :  pontio  : 

24.  phillipvs  ;  on  scroll,  pilato  :  crucifixus  :  mortuus  :  &  : 
sepultus  : 

25.  THOMAS ;  on  scroll,  descendit  :  ad  :  inferos  :  tercia  :  die  : 
resurrexit  :  a  :  mortuis  : 

26.  mathevs  ;  on  scroll,  ascendit  :  ad  :  celos  sedet  :  ad  : 
dextram  :  dei  :  patris  :  oinipotentis  : 

27.  A  bird. 

The  next  ring  is  formed  of  a  series  of  tabernacles  of  like  shape 
with  those  at  the  bottom.  They  are  nine  in  number,  and  con¬ 
tain  various  subjects,  not  in  any  chronological  order,  but  all 
connected  with  the  real  or  legendary  history  of  Our  Lady,  as 
also  are  the  five  in  the  tabernacles  at  the  top  of  the  cope. 

28.  The  Angels  appearing  to  the  Apostles  after  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion. 

29.  The  Presentation  of  Mary  in  the  Temple  by  Joachim  and 
Anna.  Mary  stands  on  the  steps  of  an  altar  of  Christian  form, 
the  linen  on  the  top  of  which  is  marked  with  a  cross.  The  high 
priest  stands  behind  the  altar,  and  is,  I  think,  intended  to  be  in 
the  dress  of  a  secular  canon  ;  but  this  is  not  very  clear.  He  has 
a  cross  on  his  breast. 

30.  The  Marriage  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  In  the  middle  is  an 
altar  as  in  last.  To  left  is  Mary  supported  by  her  mother ;  to 
right  is  Joseph  as  an  old  man  leaning  on  a  staff ;  he  is  pre¬ 
senting  the  ring.  Behind  the  altar  is  the  high  priest  giving  the 
blessing  as  a  Christian  bishop,  in  cope,  dalmatic,  and  mitre,  and 
attended  by  a  tonsured  chaplain,  who  carries  his  crozier. 

31.  The  Annunciation.  Both  figures  are  standing,  and  there 
is  a  pot  of  lilies  between  them.  A  dove  approaches  the  right 
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ear  of  Our  Lacly,  and  Gabriel  bears  a  scroll  on  which  is  written 
Ave  Maria.  To  right  is  a  lectern  and  book. 

32.  The  Nativity.  Our  Lady  lies  on  a  rich  couch.  The 
new-born  Child  is  in  the  arms  of  an  attendant.  Joseph,  leaning 
on  his  staff,  looks  on.  Above  is  the  star. 

33.  The  Angel  appearing  to  two  Shepherds,  one  of  whom  is 
blowing  a  horn.  The  angel  has  a  scroll  with  Gloria  in  excelsis 
deo. 

34.  The  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men.  Two  are  standing;  and 
wear  crowns  ;  the  youngest  points  to  the  star  above  ;  the  third, 
an  old  man,  kneels  and  seems  to  offer  his  crown,  which  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Our  Lord,  standing  in  his  mother’s  lap,  and  blessing 
with  his  right  hand. 

35.  The  Presentation  of  Our  Lord  in  the  Temple.  The  priest, 
vested  as  for  mass,  receives  him  from  his  mother.  The  hands  of 
the  priest  are  veiled  in  an  offertory  cloth.  The  altar  is  as  in  29 
and  30.  To  left  is  Joseph  carrying  the  two  pigeons  in  a  basket, 
and  a  female  attendant  too  young  to  be  Anna. 

36.  The  Funeral  of  Our  Lady.  The  bier,  covered  with  a  pall, 
is  being  carried  by  the  Apostles,  and  below  appear  the  two  Jews, 
who  having  laid  hold  roughly  upon  it,  their  hands  stuck  to  it. 
St.  John,  bearing  the  palm-branch  which  had  been  brought  by 
the  angel,  seems  to  be  about  to  release  them. 

Above  these  come  a  ring  of  kings  filling  the  spandrels  between 
the  tabernacles  of  the  lower  subjects.  They  bear  their  names  on 
scrolls. 

37.  Is  the  half  spandrel  and  has  a  peacock.  Then  the  kings 
thus : — 

38.  Ioram.  39.  Ozias.  40.  Ioatiian.  41.  David  Eex. 
42.  Solomon  Rex.  43.  Roboam.  44.  Asa.  45.  Iosaphat. 

46.  A  pheasant. 

At  the  top  of  the  cope  is  a  ring  of  five  subjects  in  taber¬ 
nacles. 

47.  An  angel  announcing  to  Our  Lady  her  approaching 
death,  and  bringing  the  palm -branch  mentioned  in  No.  36. 
Our  Lady  kneels  at  a  prayer-desk.  The  angel  appears  twice ; 
once,  descending  and  bearing  the  branch  ;  and  again,  standing 
and  addressing  her. 

48.  This  subject  is  only  partly  shown  in  the  photographs.  It 
is  the  death  of  Our  Lady  ;  she  is  seen  lying  upon  a  bed,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  Apostles.  The  hand  of  Our  Lord  appears,  but 
the  rest  is  wanting. 

49.  This  subject,  being  the  central  one  at  the  top  of  the  cope, 
has  been  almost  altogether  missed  in  the  photographs,  but 
enough  is  shown  to  let  us  see  that  it  represents  the  coronation 
of  Mary  in  Heaven. 
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50.  Our  Lord,  attended  by  four  angels,  bearing  the  soul  of 
His  Mother  to  Heaven.  The  soul  is  represented  as  a  child, 
dressed  in  white,  standing  upon  a  napkin,  the  ends  of  which 
are  borne  by  two  of  the  angels.  The  other  two  play  fiddles. 

51.  The  Assumption  of  Our  Lady.  A  group  of  Apostles 
are  assembled,  not  round  the  tomb,  as  is  more  usual,  but  round 
the  bier,  from  which  they  remove  the  pall,  and  find  the  bier 
empty.  Quite  at  the  top  appear  the  feet  of  the  ascending  Virgin, 
and  the  girdle  is  falling  towards  the  upraised  hands  of  Saint 
Thomas. 

This  completes  the  storied  part  of  the  cope.  The  front  border 
is  made  up  of  a  row  of  quatrefoils  interlaced  with  half-quatre- 
foils,  which  make  spandrels  between  them.  Each  complete 
quatrefoil  and  each  spandrel  has  at  first  had  a  conventional 
animal  embroidered  in  it.  There  are  rampant  lions,  griffins, 
antelopes  and  the  like,  all  of  heraldic  types.  But  over  these 
birds  have  been  worked  with  a  truth  to  nature  which  could 
scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  quatrefoils  have  generally  game 
birds,  as  the  heron,  pheasant,  woodcock  and  partridge,  and  there 
is  a  hawk.  Those  in  the  spandrels  are  chiefly  song-birds,  as 
various  finches  and  the  thrush,  and  there  are  some  swallows. 
These  birds,  although  they  must  be  later  than  the  beasts  over 
which  thej'  are  worked,  are  of  the  same  work  as  those  in  the 
body  of  the  cope,  next  to  the  ranges  of  apostles  and  kings, 
Nos.  14,  27,  37,  and  46.  The  change  was  therefore  probably 
made  as  the  work  was  going  on,  and  the  birds,  like  the  rest, 
were  done  in  England. 

The  narrow  border  at  the  bottom  has  also  small  birds  of  the 
same  sort,  alternating  with  beasts  which  seem  to  belong  rather 
to  the  second  work  than  the  first. 

The  cope  is  for  the  most  part  in  perfect  preservation,  but  it 
has  been  a  little  damaged  and  patched  at  the  bottom  of  the  back, 
chiefly  in  subject  No.  5.” 

Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
communicated  the  following  account  of  a  Deed,  which  he  ex¬ 
hibited,  bearing  the  autograph  of  Robert  Pierrepont,  Earl  of 
Kingston,  a  woodcut  of  which  is  annexed : — 

“  I  send  you  for  exhibition  at  one  of  our  meetings  a  Con¬ 
veyance  of  Lands  at  North  Muskham,  in  Nottinghamshire,  dated 
12  July,  1630,  from  Sir  Thomas  Barton,  of  Smithells,  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  Knight,  to  Robert  Pierrepont,  Earl  of  Kingston.  The 
document  is  of  some  interest,  because  it  contains  the  autograph 
of  that  unfortunate  nobleman ;  the  only  signature,  I  believe,  that 
has  hitherto  been  discovered.  The  Pierreponts  were  among  our 
oldest  families,  and  had  matched  with  some  of  the  most  illus- 
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trious  houses  of  tho  Midland  counties.  The  first  Earl  of  King¬ 
ston  was  son  of  Sir  Henry  Pierrepont,  by  his  wife  Lady  Frances 
Cavendish,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  of  Cliats- 
worth.  He  was  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
and  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1642,  at  about  the  time  when 
he  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  forces  for  the 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Rutland,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and 
Norfolk.  He  was  created  Baron  Pierrepont  of  Holme  Pierre- 


AUTOGRAPH  OF  THE  EARL  OF  KINGSTON. 

pont  and  Viscount  Newark  on  29th  June,  1627,  and  Earl  of 
Kingston-upon-Hull  on  25th  July,  1628.  Clarendon  tells  a 
story,  which,  like  many  other  things  which  pass  for  history  in 
his  book,  has  perhaps  little  foundation;  how,  in  1642,  a  trusted 
agent  of  the  king’s  waited  upon  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  with  a 
letter  in  his  master’s  hand  asking  to  borrow  ‘  ten  or  five 
thousand  pounds.’  We  are  told  that  the  earl  excused  himself 
on  the  ground  that  1  all  men  knew  that  he  neither  had  nor  could 
have  any  money,  because  he  had  every  year,  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
which  were  past,  purchased  a  thousand  pounds  land  a  year.’* 
The  present  deed  is  a  memorial  of  one  of  these  purchases.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the  earl  was  not  promi¬ 
nent,  but  it  would  seem  that  he  was  fully  trusted  by  the  king ; 
for,  early  in  1643,  Gfainsburgh  having  been  captured  by  the 
royalist  commander,  Sir  John  Henderson,  the  Earl  of  Kingston 
was  made  its  governor.  Gainsburgh  was  at  this  juncture  an 
important  strategical  point.  It  was  the  key  to  Puritan  Lincoln¬ 
shire.  He  seems  to  have  done  his  best  to  render  safe  a  town 
which  had  no  fortifications  by  throwing  up  earthworks,  and  by 
connecting  it  with  royalist  Nottinghamshire  by  a  strong  bridge 
of  boats  on  the  north  of  the  town.  In  the  early  summer  of  1643 
fighting  between  small  bodies  of  men  was  going  on  over  almost 
the  whole  of  North  Lincolnshire,  and  Lord  Kingston  was 
strengthening  his  position,  and  gaining  such  help  as  he  could 
from  the  few  Cavalier  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  June 

*  Edition  in  one  volume  (1843),  p,  301. 
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he  felt  strong  enough  to  act  on  the  offensive.*  He  determined 
to  endeavour  to  take  Lincoln,  assistance  having  been  promised 
him  from  within  the  city.t  The  arrangement  was,  that  at  one 
in  the  morning  two  members  of  the  Parliamentarian  garrison, 
named  Purfrey,  should  let  in  a  body  of  Cavaliers  by  a  back  gate, 
who  were  to  come  disguised  as  peasants.  The  plot  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  the  pretended  rustics  were  most  of  them  shot  or 
cut  to  pieces.  Probably  this  adventure  was  the  indirect  cause 
of  the  Earl  of  Kingston’s  death.  It  forced  on  the  attention  of 
the  Parliamentarians  the  necessity  of  getting  Gainsburgh  into 
their  hands.  On  1 6th  July  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  the 
chief  officer  for  the  Parliament  in  Lincolnshire,  attacked  Gains¬ 
burgh,  and,  notwithstanding  the  new  fortifications,  took  it  almost 
at  once.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  details  of  this 
action  have  come  down  tous.  The  Kingdom’s  Weekly  Intelligencer 
of  the  time  speaks  of  it  as  1  a  desperate  assault,’  but  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  struggle  very  slight  engagements  were  often  spoken  of 
in  most  high-flown  language.  It  is  probable  that  the  town  was 
taken  by  surprise.  Its  capture  caused  much  joy  at  Westmin¬ 
ster.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  committee  of  the  Eastern  Associa¬ 
tion  sitting  at  Cambridge  to  do  all  that  was  possible  to  make 
the  place  secure,  and  Lord  Fairfax,  who  was  at  Hull,  sent  off 
a  pinnace  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  its  defence.  Lieut.- 
Gen.  King  was  at  this  time  governor  of  Newark ;  he  was  natur¬ 
ally  anxious  to  recover  what  was  known  to  be  the  key  of  Lin¬ 
colnshire.  On  the  18th  of  July,  but  two  days  after  Lord 
Willoughby  had  taken  the  place,  he  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack,  and  a  few  days  after  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle  was  moving  in  the  direction  of  Gainsburgh  with  a 
large  force.  As  his  post  was  obviously  in  great  danger,  Lord 
Willoughby  was  naturally  anxious  to  secure  his  most  important 
prisoner.  He  therefore  put  Lord  Kingston  on  board  a  pinnace, 
probably  the  one  Lord  Fairfax  had  sent  but  a  few  days  before, 
and  dispatched  him  down  the  Trent  to  Hull.  Lord  Kingston 
never  arrived  there.  When  the  vessel  was  a  little  way  on  its 
course  it  was  observed  by  a  party  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle’s 
troops,  who  fired  upon  it  with  a  ‘  drake  ’  and  killed  the  earl 
and  a  servant  of  his  named  Savill,  by  a  chance  shot,  in  revenge 
for  which  all  those  found  on  board  were  put  to  the  sword.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  precise  place  in  the  Trent 
where  this  lamentable  tragedy  happened.  There  are  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  took  place  near  Gainsburgh.  I 
have  had  the  parish-registers  of  the  neighbouring  churches 
searched  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  burials  of  the  sailors  who 

*  Mercurius  Anglicus,  June  12,  1643. 
f  Vicars’s  Jehovah-Jireh,  p.  372. 
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were  put  to  death,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering  them. 
A  stone  cannon-shot  in  my  possession,  found  about  eighteen 
years  ago  at  Stockwith,  has  led  some  persons  to  surmise  that  the 
river  near  that  place  was  the  scene  of  this  unhappy  event.  I  do 
not  think  that  a  solitary  cannon-ball  is  evidence  of  a  fight 
having  occurred  at  or  near  the  place  where  it  is  turned  up. 
Accounts  of  Lord  Kingston’s  death  occur  in  the  following 
places  :  Vicars’s  God’s  Arke  Overtopping  the  World’s  Waves, 
1646,  p.  7;  Oldmixon’s  Hist,  of  the  Stuarts,  1730,  p.  228; 
Lloyd’s  Memoirs,  p.  435  ;  Collins’s  Peerage,  1735,  vol.  i.  p.  278  ; 
Whitelock’s  Memorials,  1732,  p.  72.  Thomas  Gent,  in  his 
History  of  Hull,  1735,  tells  a  story  about  the  earl  being  shot  by 
the  Parliamentarians  while  stepping  into  a  boat  at  Gainsburgh, 
and  afterwards  gives  another  account,  also  inaccurate,  of  his 
having  been  killed  upon  the  Humber,  pp.  156,  199.” 

J.  G.  Waller,  Esq.,  laid  before  the  Society  a  Paper  on  the 
Wall  Paintings  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary’s,  Guildford.  A  short 
account  of  these  paintings,  which  were  discovered  in  1825,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxvn.  p.  413,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
E.  J.  Carlos  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols,  and  Mr.  Carlos  exhibited  to 
the  Society  seven  drawings  of  them.  At  a  later  period,  Mr. 
Pilbrow  communicated  a  Paper  on  the  church ;  and  among 
the  drawings  which  illustrated  it,  and  which  were  executed  by 
Mr.  Goodcliild,  were  tracings  of  these  wall-paintings.  A  com¬ 
parison,  however,  of  the  tracings  with  the  originals  shows  that 
they  must  have  been  executed  under  very  unfavourable  condi¬ 
tions,  and  so  gave  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  subjects  repre¬ 
sented.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Waller  set  himself  to  a 
careful  study  of  the  paintings,  and  the  result  of  this  study  will 
be  published  in  the  Archaeologia,  with  proper  illustrations. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  April  12th,  1883. 

The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society: — Proceedings.  Vol.  xix.  18S1- 
1882.  Published  at  tire  charge  of  the  Peabody  Fund.  8vo.  Boston,  1882. 
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From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum: — Catalogues  of  the  Greek  Coins  in 
the  British  Museum,  (1.)  The  Ptolemies,  Kings  of  Egypt.  By  R.  S.  Poole. 
(2.)  Thessaly  to  Aetolia.  By  Percy  Gardner,  F.S.A.  Edited  by  R.  S. 
Poole. 

From  the  Author: — Some  Reasons  against  the  transfer  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  regard  to  Scottish  Titles  of  Honour  to  the  Court  of 
Session  of  Scotland.  By  W.  0.  Hewlett,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Editor,  Rev.  W.  G.  Dimock  Fletcher,  M.A. :— The  Historie  of  Darby- 
shire  by  Philipp  Kynder.  With  pedigree  of  the  Kynder  Family.  (From 
“The  Reliquary,”  and  Ashmole  MS.  788.)  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Author: — A  Year’s  Music  in  S.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Easter,  1882 — 
Easter,  1883.  Fourth  Report  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  by  W.  Sparrow 
Simpson,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Sub-Dean  and  Succentor.  4to.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  v.  No.  4.  April. 
8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society : — The  Church  Builder.  No. 
xiv.  April.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Editor,  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker,  M.A. : — Part  xviii.  Gloucestershire  Notes 
and  Queries.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  Morinie : — Bulletin  Historique.  31me 
Annee.  121e  Livraison,  Jan. — Mars  1882  ;  et  124e  Livraison,  Oct. — Dec. 
1882.  8vo.  Saint-Omer,  1882. 

From  the  Society  of  Emulation  (Seine  Inferieure)  : —Bulletin.  Exercice  1883 - 
1882.  8vo.  Rouen,  1882. 

From  the  Author : — Description  of  the  Wilton  House  Diptych,  containing  a 
contemporary  portrait  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  by  George  Scharf, 
F.S.A.  Printed  for  the  Arundel  Society.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Manx  Society  :~Publications.  Yol.  xxxi.  8vo.  Douglas,  1882. 

From  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. : — Evidanus :  River 
and  Constellation.  A  study  of  the  archaic  southern  asterisms.  By  Robert 
Brown,  Jun.,  F.S.A.  4to.  London,  1883. 

Notice  was  given  that  the  Anniversary  Meeting  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  Council,  President,  and  Officers  of  the  Society  woitld 
be  held  on  Monday,  April  23rd,  being  St.  Greorge’s  Day,  at  the 
hour  of  2  p.m. 

J.  H.  Middleton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Chinese  Statuette, 
which  he  accompanied  by  the  following  remarks  in  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary: — 

“  I  beg  to  offer  for  exhibition  a  Chinese  Statuette  which 
appears  to  have  some  points  of  interest. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  even  earlier, 
a  good  deal  of  porcelain  was  made  in  China  under  the  influence 
of  Jesuit  missionaries,  especially  those  from  Portugal.  The 
earliest  examples  of  this  so-called  ‘Jesuit  china’  consist  of 
figures  of  the  Madonna,  of  which  this  is  a  specimen. 

It  is  1 5  inches  high,  of  rather  coarse  cream-coloured  paste, 
with  crackle  glaze,  except  the  hands,  which  are  of  fine  white 
paste.  The  Virgin’s  hair  is  gathered  into  long  stiff  curls.  Her 
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robe,  open  at  the  breast,  lias  long  sleeves,  and  a  girdle  tied  in 
front  with  a  bow.  Under  her  feet  is  a  grotesque  monster’s  or 
devil's  head.  The  hands  of  the  Infant  are  lost,  but  another 
specimen  similar  to  this,  in  Mr.  Watkins  Old’s  collection  at 
Hereford,  has  both  hands  perfect ;  one  holds  a  rosary  and  the 
other  a  scroll.  The  main  figure  has  been  pressed  into  a  mould, 
the  Infant  and  the  hands  have  been  formed  separately  and  stuck 
ou  while  the  paste  was  soft.  The  whole  has  been  slightly 
touched  up  with  a  modelling  tool  and  then  glazed. 

The  figure  dates  from  the  seventeenth  century  or  end  of  the 
sixteenth.  A  thirteenth-century  ivory  statuette  seems  to  have 
been  the  model  given  by  the  Jesuit  to  the  Chinese  potter,  who 
has  preserved  some  characteristics  of  the  mediaeval  ivory  while 
translating  the  design  into  porcelain.  The  Chinese  give  the 
name  Kuan-yin  to  these  statuettes  of  the  Madonna,  and  also 
apply  the  same  name  to  a  Buddhist  goddess,  figures  of  whom, 
very  like  the  above,  often  occur,  but  with  Buddhist  attitude  and 
symbols.  (See  Sir  J.  Davis,  China  and  its  Inhabitants.)  ” 

Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  laid  before  the  Society  some 
Extracts  from  Visitation  Books  in  the  possession  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  This  Paper  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  April  19th,  1883. 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Author: — The  Fool  and  the  Ice.  A  brief  Account  of  a  singular 
Adventure,  which  occurred  at  Evesham  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  in  his  drama  of  Troilus 
and  Cressida.  [By  J.  0.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  Esq.,  F.S.A.]  For  strictly 
private  circulation.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Committee  of  the  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow Report,  1883.  8vo. 
Glasgow,  1883. 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  (National  Institute  of 
France)  :  Comptes  Rendus  des  Seances  de  l’annee  1882.  Quatrieme  Serie, 
Tome  x.  Bulletin  d’Oct. — Dec.  8vo.  Paris,  1882. 

From  the  Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club  : — 

1.  Address  delivered  to  the  Members  on  Feb.  2nd,  1864.  By  Rev.  L.  Jenyns, 
M.A.,  President.  8vo.  Bath. 

2.  Proceedings.  Yol.  i.  No.  2,  to  vol.  iv.  8vo.  Bath,  1868-81. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The 
Archaeological  Journal.  Yol.  xl.  No.  157.  8vo.  London,  1883. 
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Notice  was  again  given  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  on  April 
23,  and  Lists  were  read  of  the  Fellows  proposed  as  Council  and 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

C.  D.  E.  Fortnum,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  by  permission  of  Edward 
Cheney,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  steel  Seal  of  Allessandro  de’  Medici, 
which  he  described  as  follows  : — 

u  By  the  kind  consent  of  its  owner,  my  esteemed  friend, 
Edward  Cheney,  Esq.,  of  [Audley  Square,  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  exhibiting  to  the  Society  a  beautiful  steel  Seal,  which,  by  its 
heraldry  and  legend,  would  appear  to  be  that  of  Alessandro  de’ 
Medici,  the  reputed  son  of  Lorenzo,  and  Duke  of  Urbino,  who 
was  assassinated  on  the  6th  January,  1536.  The  mortal  remains 
of  both  these  princes  are  now  indiscriminately  jostled  together 
in  that  sarcophagus  on  the  north  side  of  the  Medici  Chapel  of 
S.  Lorenzo,  in  Florence,  which  is  surmounted  by  Michael 
Angelo’s  stupendous  reclining  figures  of  ‘  Dawn  ’  and  ‘  Twilight,’ 
above  which  sits  the  dreamy  meditative  statue  known  as  lll 
pensiero ,’  the  iconic  semblance  of  the  latter  duke. 

This  seal  has,  incised  in  shallow  intaglio  upon  its  face,  a 
shaped  shield  charged  with  the  six  balls  of  the  Medici,  and 
within  a  lozenge,  surmounted  by  the  ducal  crown ;  a  jewelled 
circle,  on  the  upper  ridge  of  which  are  eight  single  pearls  or 
pellets,  and  a  central  trefoil  or  group  of  three.  Surrounding, 
and  between  two  beaded  edgings,  is  the  legend — 

ALEXANDER  MED  RP  FLOREN  DUX.* 

Around  and  about  the  shield  and  lozenge  the  surface  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  fleurs-de-lis. 

This  seal  is  elegantly  formed  and  richly  ornamented.  The 
flattened  handle,  shaped  with  lateral  foliated  scrolls,  bears  upon 
one  panel  the  giglio  of  Florence;  on  the  other  side  a  three- 
quarter  bust  of  the  young  S.  John,  holding  a  cross— -both  in 
relief ;  beneath  the  handle  is  a  projecting  moulding  of  leafage 
and  fruit — strawberry,  and  apple  or  orange  ;  thence  it  widens 
outwards,  incised  with  fluting,  to  the  lowest  member,  which  is 
similarly  enriched  with  strawberry  leafage,  &c.,  as  above.  All 
the  ornamentation  is  carefully  finished.  A  crimson  and  gold 
cord,  with  tassels,  probably  the  original,  is  attached  to  a  small 
ring  upon  the  top.” 

*  Of  its  history  I  know  nothing  more  than  can  he  gathered  from  its  charac¬ 
teristic  details  and  seeming  authenticity.  It  was  purchased  from  a  dealer  by  my 
friend. 
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F.  J.  Baigent,  Esq.,  communicated  a  Paper  on  the  Histon 
of  the  Manor  and  Parish  of  Farnborough,  in  Hampshire,  with 
an  account  of  some  Consecration  Crosses  discovered  in  Hampshire 
churches.  This  Memoir  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


ANNIVERSARY, 

ST.  GEORGE’S  DAY,  MONDAY,  APRIL  23,  1883. 


EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  and  subsequently  the 
EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  f.r.i.b.a.  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Cooke, 
were  nominated  Scrutators  of  the  Ballot. 

At  2  30  p.m.  the  President  proceeded  to  deliver  the  following 
Address  : — 

Gentlemen, — I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  observe 
from  this  place  on  this  day,  the  festival  of  our  patron  saint, 
that  it  seemed  to  me  desirable  to  allow  to  these  Anniversary 
Addresses  a  variety  of  topics  and  a  latitude  of  treatment,  in 
successive  years,  according  as  events  in  the  antiquarian  world 
or  the  interests  of  the  Society  might  seem  to  suggest  a  pre¬ 
ference.  If  on  the  present  occasion  I  remit  the  list  of  deaths 
to  an  Appendix  in  which  they  have  before  now  found  a  place, 
it  certainly  is  not  because  I  am  insensible  to  the  gravity  of  the 
losses  which  the  Society  has  sustained — though  they  are  fortu¬ 
nately  below  the  average  in  number — but  because  there  are  other 
subjects  to  which  I  think  our  attention  may  profitably  be 
directed. 

There  are  two  names  indeed,  those  of  Mr.  E.  Shirley  and  of 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide — though  strictly  speaking  this  last  will 
fall  within  the  Obituary  List  of  next  year — which  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  pass  over  in  total  silence.  Of  Mr.  Shirley  I  may 
truly  say  that  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  best  charac¬ 
teristics  of  an  English  country  gentleman,  and  an  antiquary. 
He  combined  a  wide  and  varied  range  of  reading  Avith  singular 
accuracy  in  any  literary  work  on  which  he  was  engaged,  whilst 
in  all  the  courtesies  and  kindnesses  of  life  he  Avas  as  remarkable 
as  he  Avas  in  the  cultivated  tastes  and  accomplishments  which 
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o-ave  a  charm  to  his  Society.  His  loss  leaves  a  space  which  it 
is  difficult — perhaps  increasingly  difficult — to  fill. 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  was  not  only  a  Fellow  of  this  Society, 
hut  he  was  the  President  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  ;  and  I 
feel  sure  that  his  loss  will  be  felt  and  deplored  by  the  members  of 
that  learned  body.  The  knowledge  and  taste  which  distinguished 
his  numerous  addresses  to  the  Institute  deservedly  won  him  the 
respect  of  those  who  could  appreciate  them,  whilst  his  kindly 
and  considerate  manners  made  him  many  friends.  While  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  he  served  on  our  Council, 
and  often  took  part  in  our  discussions. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  one  of  the 
first  subjects  on  which  I  ought  to  congratulate  both  this  Society 
and  the  archaeological  world  of  England  is  the  passing  into  law 
of  the  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Monuments,  to  which 
successive  Presidents  of  this  Society  have  so  often,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  wished  success  from  this  place.  Perhaps  I  ought 
rather  to  have  said  a  Bill  than  the  Bill,  for  we  all  know,  and  so 
knowing  we  all  regret — no  one  more  than  Sir  John  Lubbock 
himself — in  what  a  mutilated  condition,  shorn  of  many  of  its 
original  provisions,  crippled  in  its  powers,  and  limited  in  its 
scope,  that  measure  finally  became  the  law  of  the  land.  For 
these  untoward  results  we  must  thank  the  supineness  of  the 
public,  the  prejudices  of  Parliament,  and,  perhaps  I  may  add, 
the  all-absorbing  pressure  of  Irish  measures. 

One  illustration  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Act — through  no 
fault  of  its  promoters — for  averting  outrages  of  the  grossest 
character  on  the  antiquarian  remains  of  this  country,  was  fur¬ 
nished  within  six  months  of  its  being  entered  on  the  Statute 
Book  by  a  project  brought  before  Parliament  for  handing  over 
the  precincts  of  Stonehenge  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Bristol 
and  London  and  South  Western  Junction  Railway.  Whatever 
apprehensions  might  be  entertained  for  other  prehistoric  remains, 
Stonehenge,  at  any  rate,  seemed  secure  from  all  chance  of  dese¬ 
cration  at  the  hands  of  railway  contractors  and  speculating 
engineers.  The  place  which  Stonehenge  holds  in  the  popular 
imagination  was,  it  might  have  been  hoped,  sufficiently  large  to 
ensure  for  it  a  kind  of  jus  pomcerii,  and  to  stay  the  very  attempts 
of  railway  capitalists  and  contractors.  As  a  kind  of  warning  as 
to  the  sort  of  danger  to  which  Prehistoric  remains  in  this  country 
(not  excepting  Stonehenge  itself)  are  liable,  I  think  it  may  be 
well  to  put  on  record  a  brief  statement  of  the  injury  which  it 
was  deliberately  proposed  to  inflict  by  this  measure.  The  line,  as 
proposed,  was  to  traverse  the  district  for  a  distance  of  about  four 
miles,  entering  it  near  Amesbury  and  leaving  it  near  Shrewton. 
It  was  to  pass  in  a  cutting  26  feet  deep,  at  a  distance  of  only  a 
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quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  north  end  of  Vespasian’s  Camp,  a 
Roman  fortified  position  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Avon.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  further  on  it  was  to  intersect  some  tumuli, 
known  as  the  Seven  Barroivs.  The  well  known  “  Avenue  ” 
leading  from  Stonehenge  was  to  be  crossed  by  an  embankment  I 
28  feet  high,  and  trains  were  to  run  at  a  distance  of  less  than 
600  yards  from  the  sacred  enclosure  itself.  At  this  point  the 
public  roadway  was  to  be  raised  by  slopes,  varying  in  length 
from  200  to  400  feet,  to  a  height  of  12  feet,  and  carried  by  a 
girder  bridge  over  the  railway.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  no  true  antiquary  would  have  considered  this  an  additional 
feature  of  interest  in  the  surroundings  of  Stonehenge.  Proceed- 
mg  onwards,  the  railway  would  have  intersected,  and,  worse 
still,  would  have  intersected  obliquely,  for  a  distance  of  about  900 
feet,  that  famous  relic  known  as  the  Cursus ,  which  is  a  raised 
bank  some  200  yards  wide  and  If  mile  long,  around  which  the 
chariot-races  were  run.  It  is  said,  though  I  will  not  take  on 
myself  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story,  that  one  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  railway  was  heard  to  observe,  “  that  as  races  were 
no  longer  run  there  he  did  not  see  what  on  earth  it  was  good 
for.”  The  remains  of  a  smaller  Cursus  were  also  to  be  inter¬ 
sected  by  a  cutting  25  feet  deep,  and  the  rest  of  the  district 
would  have  been  traversed  in  a  cutting  with  a  maximum  depth 
of  34  feet,  and  an  embankment  with  a  maximum  height  of 
41  feet !  ! 

Such,  Gentlemen,  you  may  be  surprised  to  learn,  were  the 
proposals  for  the  mutilation  and  destruction  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  precious  relies  which  this  country  possesses;  nor  was 
it  considered  preposterous  to  submit  them  in  February  1883 
for  the  approval  of  a  House  of  Commons  which  in  August  1882 
had  passed  a  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Monuments.  It 
would  be  hard  to  produce  a  stronger  argument  for  widening  the 
scope  of  that  Bill,  and  for  enlarging  the  powers  which  it  con¬ 
fers.  For  remember,  it  was  not  through  any  of  the  provisions 
of  that  measure  that  these  monstrous  proposals  underwent  most 
salutary  modification.  As  soon  as  the  scheme  became  known, 
the  learned  and  zealous  Secretary  of  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological 
Society,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith,  whose  labours  in  the  topography  of 
Wiltshire  have  been  mentioned  in  a  former  address  from  this 
Chair,  put  himself  into  communication  with  the  Secretary  of  this 
Society,  who  in  his  turn,  at  the  request  of  the  Council,  sounded 
the  alarm  among  those  Members  of  Parliament  who  also  be¬ 
longed  to  our  body,  as  well  as  among  others  who  were  pre¬ 
sumably  interested  in  the  subject.  Foremost  among  these,  of 
course,  was  our  Fellow,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  it  was  at  his 
instance  and  through  his  exertions  that  the  contractors  pledged 
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themselves  to  carry  their  line  further  north,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
objectionable  intersection  of  ancient  earthworks  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  precincts  of  Stonehenge ;  though  I  regret  to  say  we  are 
still  threatened  with  its  coming  far  nearer  than  would  be 
desirable,  even  if  they  should  adhere  to  their  promise  to  hide 
from  view,  by  planting,  any  unsightly  erection  which  the 
scheme,  thus  altered,  may  involve. 

There  is  another  subject  connected  with  the  Prehistoric 
Antiquities  of  these  islands  on  which  I  hope  I  may  congratulate 
the  Society.  I  refer  to  the  publication  which  is  at  last  approach¬ 
ing  completion  of  one  section  of  Mr.  Lukis’s  scale-plans  and 
drawings  of  Rude  Stone  Monuments.  Two  year’s  ago  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  informing  you,  in  my  Anniversary  Address  for  1881, 
that  the  Council  had  sanctioned  a  proposal  to  u  commence,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  publication  of  a  fasiculus  of  plans 
of  Cornish  monuments” — to  be  followed  by  the  issue  of  other 
fasiculi,  alternately  foreign  and  British,  and  I  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  publication  might  be  proceeded  with  promptly.  I  have 
now  to  state  that  the  proposals  for  publication  circulated  by  our 
excellent  Director  among  the  Fellows  and  others  have  met  with 
promises  of  support  in  excess  of  the  number  stipulated  by  the 
Council  to  guarantee  the  Society  from  loss,  so  that  I  hope  no 
unnecessary  delay  may  intervene  before  it  is  issued  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Connected  with  this  I  may  mention  another  Occasional  Pub¬ 
lication — using  the  term  to  distinguish  it  from  the  regular  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Society — which  I  trust  may  soon  see  the  light. 
I  refer  to  a  fasciculus  of  the  Yetusta  Monumenta,  which  is 
destined  to  contain  the  chromo-lithographic  illustrations  of  the 
covers  of  that  magnificent  Evangeliarium  which,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  was  confided  to  our  keeping 
for  that  purpose,  and  to  accompany  a  paper  by  our  Fellow,  Mr. 
Nesbitt.  You  will  remember  that  a  proof  of  one  of  the  chromo¬ 
lithographs  was  exhibited  in  these  rooms  some  two  or  three 
months,  and  the  other  is  expected  from  Dresden  at  no  distant 
period. 

Let  me  here  echo  what  I  am  sure  must  be  the  earnest  wish  of 
every  Fellow  of  the  Society,  viz.,  that  the  Ashburnham  Collection 
of  MSS.  to  which  this  noble  volume  belongs — I  had  almost 
unconsciously  said  “  belonged  ” — may  become  the  property  of 
the  nation,  and  find  its  last  resting-place  in  the  British  Museum. 
Your  Council  did  all  in  their  power  to  promote  this  object  by 
addressing  the  following  Memorial  to  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of 
the  appeal,  I  think  it  desirable  to  place  on  record  :  — 

“  Your  Memorialists  have  heard  with  a  feeling  of  relief 
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that  an  opportunity  has  been  ottered  for  securing  to  the 
nation  the  priceless  collection  known  as  the  Ashburnham 
MSS.  Disquieting  rumours  had  for  some  time  prevailed 
that  they,  too,  like  the  Hamilton  Collection,  might  be  de¬ 
stined  to  leave  our  shores  to  find  a  resting-place  in  Paris, 
Berlin,  or  New  York,  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  this  the 
wealthiest  country  in  the  world. 

“  The  Ashburnham  Collection  comprises  nearly  four  thou¬ 
sand  volumes.  The  printed  catalogues  of  its  various  por¬ 
tions — the  Stowe  MSS.,  the  Libri  Collection,  the  Barrois 
MSS.,  and  an  Appendix  of  Miscellaneous,  but  not  less 
valuable,  MSS. — fill  nearly  1100  quarto  pages.  And  while 
in  bulk  and  extent  it  is  thus  more  than  five  times  as 
numerous  as  the  Hamilton  Collection,  your  Memorialists 
are  informed  that  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pounds — less  than  double  what  Germany  gave  for 
the  Hamilton  Collection — the  Ashburnham  Collection,  thus 
immeasurably  superior,  may  be  secured  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  en  bloc  for  the  British  Museum.  Under  these 
circumstances  your  Memorialists  venture  to  hope  that  there 
may  be  no  hesitation  in  closing  a  bargain  on  terms  which, 
in  view  of  the  prices  realised  in  a  sale-room,  must,  in  their 
judgment,  be  considered  fairly  moderate  and  reasonable. 
The  opportunity,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  one  of  those  which 
do  not  occur  twice  in  a  century,  and  to  allow  it  to  slip 
would  be  a  matter  of  the  deepest — but,  alas  ! — unavailing 
regret  to  every  student  of  Art  and  Ai’clueology,  of  Belles 
Lettres,  and  History.” 

We  are  all  of  us  aware,  from  the  public  prints,  if  not  from 
other  sources,  that  the  negotiations  in  progress  have  assumed  the 
shape  of  allowing  France  to  secure  for  herself  by  purchase  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Collection  alleged  to  have  been  improperly  alienated 
from  public  libraries  in  that  country.  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  on  the  expediency  of  this  concession. 
I  will  not  enter  upon  that  controversy,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  that  it  must  be  with  regret  that  we  should  witness  the  depar¬ 
ture  from  this  country,  as  of  other  manuscripts,  so  especially  of 
that  marvellous  Pentateuch,  which  affords  such  interesting  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  survival  in  Italy  in  the  seventh  century  of  what  had 
been  thought  to  have  been  extinct  traditions  of  Art  anterior  to 
the  renascence  effected  by  Byzantine  influences.  Enough,  how¬ 
ever,  would  still  remain  to  constitute  the  acquisition  of  this  Col¬ 
lection  a  real  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  British  Museum.  No¬ 
where,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  could  it  find  custodians  so  well 
qualified  to  appreciate  its  value,  and  to  turn  it  to  good  account 
in  the  interests  of  antiquarian  science,  literature,  and  art,  as  in 
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the  persons  of  our  learned  and  accomplished  Fellows,  Mr.  Edward 
Augustus  Bond  and  Mr.  Maunde  Thompson. 

As  I  have  been  led  by  a  natural  sequence  of  ideas  and  of  sub¬ 
jects  to  speak  of  the  British  Museum,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
an  event  of  only  a  few  days  since,  which,  while  it  may  be  new  to 
some,  will  be  interesting  to  all  of  my  hearers ;  I  refer  to  the 
opening,  on  the  12th  instant,  of  two  new  Collections  in  the  old 
Botanical  Rooms,  under  the  auspices  and  in  the  department  of 
our  late  distinguished  Director,  Mr.  Augustus  W.  Franks.  These 
Collections  are  designated  respectively  Anglo-Roman  and  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  nucleus  of  a  collection  of  British  antiquities  dates 
from  the  very  first  rise  of  the  British  Museum,  various  articles 
found  all  over  the  country  having  come  in  through  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year 
1851  that  any  room  was  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  British 
antiquities,  and  it  was  not  till  1867  that  they  became  a  separate 
department  (as  recommended  by  the  Museum  Committee  twenty 
years  before),  and  so  acquired  something  like  a  definite  outline 
and  a  certain  amount  of  independent  action.  With  what  energy  , 
assiduity,  and  success  Mr.  Franks  has  elaborated  and  enlarged 
the  project  of  thus  bringing  together  a  collection  of  national 
antiquities,  is  known  to  all  of  us.  1  question,  however,  whether 
any  portion  of  that  Collection  will  excite  greater  interest,  or  be 
more  fruitful  of  results,  than  the  Anglo-Roman  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  rooms  to  which  I  have  referred.  Up  to  the  present  time 
there  was  always  a  danger  lest  Anglo-Roman  remains  might  be 
thrown  into  comparative  obscurity  if  placed  in  the  galleries  of 
classical  antiquity  by  the  side  of  objects  of  necessarily  higher 
value  and  interest,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  drawn  from  more 
central  portions  of  the  Roman  Empire;  and  those  persons  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  only  too  glad  to  add  to  our  collec¬ 
tions  of  British  antiquities  in  Great  Russell  Street  may,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  often,  have  been  deterred  by  the  feeling  that 
their  offerings  would  lie  hidden  or  unnoticed  amid  the  profusion 
of  the  more  important  remains  of  classic  art.  Such  offerings, 
however,  of  Roman  or  Anglo-Saxon  “  finds on  British  soil  will 
henceforth  meet  with  all  due  honour.  They  will  be  placed 
alongside  objects  ejusdem  generis ,  and  whatever  may  be  their 
intrinsic  value  or  artistic  merit,  they  will  possess,  for  us  at  any 
rate,  the  peculiar  interest  of  having  been  found  in  this  country. 
I  should  feel  happy  to  think  that,  in  emphasising  this  important 
fact,  my  few  words  on  this  subject  might  in  any  degree  influence 
those  owners  of  British  antiquities  who  feel  themselves  at  liberty 
to  part  with  the  collections  which  they  have  made  or  acquired 
to  offer  them  for  the  acceptance  of  the  British  Museum,  where 
their  value  will  be  largely  enhanced  by  juxtaposition  and  com- 
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parison  with  other  like  objects.  In  those  rooms  they  will  be 
arranged  with  a  method  and  skill  which  won  the  admiration  of 
all  of  us  who  have  visited  these  new  Collections,  and  where  they 
will  be  exposed  to  none  of  those  risks  of  dispersion,  destruction, 
or  loss,  which  so  often  await  antiquarian  waifs  and  strays  in 
private  hands  on  the  occasion  of  flood  or  fire,  a  “  flitting,”  or  a  - 
death.  There  are  few  subjects  which  ought  to  interest  this 
Society  more  nearly.  The  connection  between  us  and  the 
British  Museum  has  always  been  intimate,  and  I  am  sure  it 
ought  to  be  not  less  our  business  than  our  pleasure  to  co-operate 
in  any  way  possible  with  Mr.  Franks  in  rendering  more  com¬ 
plete  that  collection  of  national  antiquities  which  owes  so  much 
to  his  learning  and  energv. 

While  it  is  thus  natural  to  feel  and  manifest  our  interest  in 
British  Antiquities  at  large,  so  may  that  interest  be  said  to 
culminate  when  our  attention  is  more  specially  directed  to  the 
antiquities  of  the  Metropolis — that  city  the  name  of  which  forms 
part  of  the  chartered  title  of  this  Society.  And  here  I  am 
approaching  a  subject  which  I  commend  to  your  earnest  con¬ 
sideration  as  affecting  a  large  number  of  interesting  antiquarian 
remains — the  Churches  of  the  city  of  London. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  a  Bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  title  of  u  The  Union 
of  Benefices  Amendment  Act,”  and  which,  while  amending  and 
enlarging  the  scope  of  “  The  Union  of  Benefices  Act,”  placed  in 
imminent  peril,  as  I  conceive,  many  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  Churches  in  the  city  of  London.  During  the  progress  of 
the  Bill  through  the  House  of  Lords  some  amendments  and  safe- 
guards  were  introduced  into  it  by  myself  as  well  as  by  others, 
as  I  had  occasion  to  point  out  to  you  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of 
June  15th,  1882,  having  for  their  object  the  prevention  of  a 
wholesale  destruction  of  buildings  historically  or  architecturally 
interesting  without  due  consideration.  I  abstain  from  reiterating 
or  recapitulating  any  details  on  this  head  because  the  Bill,  having 
passed  the  House  of  Lords,  was  not  further  proceeded  with.  A 
copy  of  that  Bill  as  thus  amended  on  Report  is  in  the  custody  of 
our  Secretary. 

At  the  recent  Diocesan  Conference  the  Bishop  of  London 
announced  his  intention  of  re-introducing  this  measure  into 
Parliament,  and  expressed  a  confident  hope  that  it  would  be¬ 
come  law.  It  would  be  improper  and  premature  to  discuss  a 
Bill  the  provisions  of  which  are  not  before  us,  but  I  think  that 
those  of  our  body  in  either  House  of  Parliament  who  are  inte¬ 
rested  in  these  questions  will  do  well  to  examine  the  measure 
carefully  and  critically,  and  to  see  that  it  retains  at  least  all  the 
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safeguards  which  were  last  year  introduced  when  it  was  before 
the  House  of  Lords. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  in  dealing  with  this  question  in  this 
room  we  must  consider  it  from  the  antiquarian  rather  than  from 
the  religious  or  the  political  side,  and  I  think  it  is  the  function 
of  this  Society— whilst  avoiding  an  undiscriminating  and  un¬ 
reasonable  opposition — to  watch  with  a  somewhat  jealous  eye,  even 
for  confessedly  good  objects,  the  destruction  of  buildings  which, 
either  from  their  antiquity  or  from  their  historical  or  architec¬ 
tural  associations,  have  a  right  to  claim  our  protection.  I  am 
aware  that  difficult  and  delicate  considerations  are  involved  in  this 
matter  which  may  wear  a  different  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  different 
men ,  but  when  I  am  told,  as  has  been  more  than  once  said,  that 
fifteen  churches  are  an  ample  provision  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  city,  I  demur  to  the  reasoning,  unless  it  can  be  supported 
by  very  different  evidence  from  any  that  I  have  yet  heard  ad¬ 
duced,  and  I  am  confident  that  many  would  regard  the  whole¬ 
sale  destruction  of  historical  and  architectural  buildings  as  very 
little  short  of  an  act  of  Vandalism. 

The  churches  of  the  city  of  London  may  be  put,  roughly 
speaking,  into  three  categories.  1.  Those  which  survived  the 
Fire.  2.  Those  which  were  rebuilt  after  the  Fire  by  Wren. 
3.  Those  which  have  been  rebuilt  after  his  time.  English  anti¬ 
quaries  cannot  contemplate  without  dismay  the  destruction  of 
churches  that  survived  the  Fire;  and  yet  the  Bill  of  last  Session 
directly  contemplated  the  removal  of  such  a  picturesque  build¬ 
ing  as  St.  Andrew’s  Undershaft,  with  all  its  interesting  historical 
associations,  including  those  of  the  London  historian  (Stowe) 
whose  remains  are  buried  within  its  walls.  Again,  the  church 
of  All  Hallows  Barking  has  been  openly  mentioned  as  one 
which  might  with  propriety  be  removed,  but  few  can  be  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  association  of  the  church  with  the  monastery  of 
Barking,  to  the  architectural  merit  of  the  building,  or  to  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  brasses  and  monuments  which  it  con¬ 
tains.  This  is  unhappily  a  case  where  the  most  interesting  build¬ 
ings  are  grouped  on  the  most  valuable  land  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  Every  vestige  of  the  city  of  London  before  the 
Fire  is  necessarily  precious  in  our  eyes,  and  even  more  precious 
are  such  vestiges  when  they  are  found  not  like  All  Hallows 
Barking  or  St.  Giles  Without  Cripplegate,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  but  in  the  very  centre  where  the  fire  raged  with  the 
greatest  fury,  and  where  such  survivals  give  us  the  only  clue  to 
the  type  of  a  central  city  church.  I  refer  especially  to  St. 
Katherine  Cree,  so  historically  famous  for  that  consecration  ser¬ 
vice  performed  by  Archbishop  Laud  which  provoked  such  bitter 
opposition  from  the  Puritan  party,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
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charges  against  him  for  high  treason  ;  St.  Olave’s  Hart  Street, 
where  Pepys  worshipped  and  was  buried;  St.  Helen’s,  so  full  of 
ancient  and  interesting  monuments ;  and  St.  Ethelburga,  where 
John  Hudson  came  with  his  crew  to  receive  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  before  sailing  from  England  in  1610. 

With  regard  to  the  churches  built  by  Wren,  after  the  Fire, 
the  case  is  somewhat  different.  The  city  churches,  built  by 
him,  form  a  group  of  buildings  unique  in  themselves,  and 
erected  at  a  time  when  there  were  few  if  any  churches  built  for 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  when  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  had  assumed  the  form  it  now  wears.  From  an 
antiquarian  point  of  view  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  interest¬ 
ing  and  historically  valuable  internal  arrangement  and  orna¬ 
mentation  of  many  of  these  churches  have  given  way  to  the 
prevailing  love  of  restoration,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  what 
remains  to  us  should  be  swept  away. 

With  regard  to  these  churches,  there  are  some  which,  from 
an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  it  would  be  little  short  of  Van¬ 
dalism  to  destroy — St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-East,  St.  Michael’s 
Cornhill,  and  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  are  without  any  parallel, 
and  are  of  the  highest  interest  historically  and  architecturally, 
though  not  in  any  sense  typical  of  the  style  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  Again,  the  churches  of  All  Hallows  Lombard  Street, 
St.  Edmund-the-King  and  Martyr,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  St. 
Swithin  at  London  Stone,  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  and  Bow 
church,  form  another  most  striking  group  of  buildings,  exemp¬ 
lifying  the  general  style  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  and  with 
St.  Stephen’s  Walbrook — which  has  been  considered  one  of 
Wren’s  finest  efforts,  and  in  which  he,  as  it  were,  rehearsed,  in 
point  of  structural  mastery,  his  yet  greater  achievement  at  St. 
Paul’s — are  buildings  which  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  swept 
away  without  the  clearest  and  most  proved  justification. 

With  regard  to  the  third  class  of  churches  in  the  city, 
namely,  those  erected  subsequently  to  Wren’s  time,  they  are 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  some  of  them  cannot  honestly 
be  said  to  be  of  great  architectural  interest,  though  an  exception 
maybe  made  in  the  case  of  St.  Mary’s  Woolnotli — the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  Hawksmoor,  a  pupil  of  Wren’s — one  of  the  most 
striking  and  original  churches  in  the  metropolis,  built,  as  it  is 
thought,  on  the  site  of  a  pagan  Temple  of  Concord,  and  con¬ 
taining  an  interesting  example  of  a  baldacchino. 

I  must  pass  on  from  the  city  churches  to  matters  more  imme¬ 
diately  connected  with  the  Society. 

Major-General  Milles,  the  last  surviving  maternal  descendant 
of  the  Very  Reverend  Jeremiah  Milles,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Exeter,  a 
former  President  of  this  Society  (from  1768  to  1784),  has  made 
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an  addition  to  our  collection  of  portraits  and  busts  bj  an  act  of 
courtesy  for  which  I  am  sure  you  will  unite  with  me  in  offering 
him  this  day  our  warmest  acknowledgments.  He  has  presented 
to  us  a  portrait  in  oils  of  his  ancestor,  Dean  Milles,  and  a  bust 
by  Bacon,  in  marble,  with  a  pedestal  of  the  same  material.  The 
bust  is  placed  on  the  staircase,  but  the  portrait  is  now  before 
you,  alongside  of  a  copy  executed  on  behalf  of  the  Society  in 
1785,  and  which  has  ever  since  been  in  our  possession. 

Representations  having  more  than  once  been  addressed  to  the 
Council  by  Fellows  of  the  Society  respecting  the  desirableness 
of  giving  increased  facilities — especially  in  the  case  of  Fellows 
resident  in  the  country — for  receiving  the  Archaeologia  without 
having  to  make  application  for  it  at  the  Society’s  Apartments, 
either  in  person  or  through  an  agent,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant 
to  mention  that  the  Council  some  time  back  directed  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  to  devise  a  scheme  which  might  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  Fellows,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  all  those  guarantees 
for  the  Society  which  are  now  ensured  by  the  signature  in  the 
delivery- book.  The  task  has  proved  more  difficult  than  might 
perhaps  have  been  anticipated,  but  I  may  now  express  the  hope 
that  it  will  soon  be  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

Gentlemen,  there  were  several  other  topics  and  suggestions 
which  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  submit  for  your  consideration 
this  day,  but  my  time  and  your  patience  are  nearly  exhausted, 
and  I  must  hasten  to  a  close.  Before  I  sit  down,  however,  I 
wish  to  lay  before  you  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Secretary  which  I  venture  to  hope  will  cause  general  satisfac¬ 
tion  : — 


44  Dear  Lord  Carnarvon, 

44  I  am  anxious  to  call  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  the 
advisability  of  taking  steps  to  prepare  a  new  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  Society.  As  the  Library  is  by  the  Statutes 
under  my  personal  charge,  I  may  perhaps  be  acquitted  of  pre¬ 
sumption  if  I  venture  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter.  The 
first  printed  catalogue  of  the  Library  was  issued  in  1816.  Forty- 
four  years  elapsed  before  another  catalogue  was  taken  in  hand. 
A  catalogue,  indeed,  this  last  did  not  pretend  to  call  itself — it 
was  a  4  List  of  Books  ’  drawn  up  somewhat  hastily  and  very 
meagre  in  its  scope.  To  this  4  List,’  which  was  drawn  up 
before  I  came  into  office,  I  prepared  and  passed  through  the 
press  a  4  Supplement,’  of  which  I  think  I  can  say,  without  any 
over-weening  vanity,  that  it  was  at  any  rate  somewhat  better 
than  its  predecessor.  I  also  prepared  and  passed  through  the 
press  a  catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Pageantry  bequeathed  to 
us  by  our  late  Fellow,  Mr.  Fairholt,  the  only  catalogue  of  its 
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kind  in  existence ;  and,  lastly,  I  drew  up  another  and  much 
more  extended  catalogue,  viz.,  that  of  the  Ashpitel  Collection, 
between  3,000  and  4,000  volumes,  which  still  remains  in  manu¬ 
script,  though  available  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows. 

“  The  great  desirableness  of  replacing  these  lists  or  catalogues 
by  one  comprehensive  catalogue  has  never  been  absent  from  my 
mind,  and  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  found  expression. 
Various  causes  have  intercepted  and  delayed  the  execution  of 
the  task.  Chief  among  them  was  the  move  to  Burlington  House, 
which,  though  it  did  not  take  place  till  1874,  had  been,  as  it 
were,  hanging  over  us  for  at  least  six  years  before,  and  it  was 
generally  felt  inexpedient  to  undertake  a  new  catalogue  till  the 
books  were  in  their  new  quarters.  Another  cause  of  delay  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  my  own  leisure  for  dealing  with  this  matter 
has  for  some  years  been  much  hampered  by  my  own  act  in 
volunteering  in  1873,  on  Mr.  Franks’  resumption  of  the  Direc¬ 
torate,  to  undertake  a  portion  of  his  duties — subject,  however, 
to  his  final  revision — in  order  to  secure  once  more  for  the  Society 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  his  services  as  Director,  which  his 
numerous  avocations  would  not  otherwise  have  allowed  him  to 
place  at  our  disposal.  (/See  Proceedings,  vol.  v.  p.  350).  More 
recently,  another  cause,  to  which  1  need  not  more  particularly 
advert,  has  tended  to  impair  health  and  energy,  which  I  think 
I  may  say  I  always  felt  could  not  be  better  spent  than  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

“Meanwhile  the  interleaved  ‘  Supplement’  has  answered  the 
purpose — as,  indeed,  it  still  answers  the  purpose — of  recording 
the  existence  and  indicating  the  place  of  the  additions  to  the 
Library.  The  leaves,  however,  are  becoming  inconveniently 
crowded  and  something  must  be  done  at  no  distant  date. 

“  Ever  since  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  Council  a  short 
time  back  I  have  been  considering  and  consulting  how  far  it 
would  be  possible  to  utilise  existing  materials  in  order  to  com¬ 
pile  a  new  catalogue. 

“  I  have  come,  myself,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  defective  scale  and  scope  and  execution  of  the  first 
‘  List  ’  of  books  would  offer  very  serious  obstacles  to  any  such 
fusion,  and  that  it  may  therefore  be  necessary  and  might  on  the 
whole  be  cheaper  to  compile  a  new  catalogue. 

“  This,  however,  is  a  matter  on  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Library  Committee.  We  shall  also 
have  the  advantage  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  two  members 
of  the  New  Council  thoroughly  versed  in  such  matters,  viz.,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Bond  and  Mr.  Macray. 

“  For  myself,  in  whatever  way  the  Library  Committee  and 
Council  should  decide  that  the  catalogue  should  be  prepared,  I 
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am  anxious  to  place  my  services  at  their  disposal  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  undertaking.  It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to 
me  to  feel  that  some  of  the  closing  years  of  my  official  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Society  were  occupied  with  the  only  field  of  work 
on  their  behalf  in  which  I  cherish  the  hope  that  I  have,  perhaps, 
been  of  some  little  use,  viz.,  the  improvement  of  the  Library. 

“  I  remain, 

“  My  dear  Lord  Carnarvon, 

“  Very  faithfully  yours, 

“  C.  Knight  Watson.” 

With  this  satisfactory  announcement  of  good  work  to  be  con¬ 
sidered — and  I  trust  undertaken  and  successfully  completed — 
I  may  properly  conclude  these  observations.  I  will  only  add, 
that  there  is  no  one  in  this  room  who  can  bring  to  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  this  task  higher  qualifications  than  Mr.  Watson,  and 
I  will  venture  to  express  a  hope  that,  though  the  work  is  laborious 
and  difficult,  no  very  long  time  will  elapse  before  the  Society  is 
in  possession  of  that  of  which  it  has  long  stood  in  need,  and 
which  its  members  will  turn  to  good  account  in  the  study  of  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  pledged,  a  complete  and  irreproachable 
Catalogue  of  our  valuable  Library. 

The  following  Resolution  was  moved  by  Dr.  William  Smith, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  seconded  by  Admiral  T.  A.  B.  Spratt,  C.B., 
F.R.S.,  and  carried  unanimously. 

“  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  offered  to  the  Pre¬ 
sident  for  his  Address,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  allow  it  to  be 
printed.” 

The  President  signified  his  assent. 

The  Scrutators  having  reported  that  the  Members  of  the 
Council  in  List  I. — with  the  substitution  of  the  name  of  J.  E. 
Price,  Esq.,  for  that  of  Earl  Beauchamp,  who  had  declined  to 
be  put  forward  for  election — and  the  Officers  of  the  Society  in 
List  II. — had  been  unanimously  elected,  the  President  read  from 
the  Chair  the  following  names  of  those  who  had  been  elected  as 
Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

Eleven  Members  from  the  Old  Council. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  President. 

Augustus  Wollaston  Franks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Vice- 
President. 
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William  Copeland  Borlase,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.P.,  Vice- 

President. 

John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President. 

Charles  Spencer  Perceval,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer. 

Henry  Salusbury  Milman,  Esq.,  Director. 

Frederick  William  Burton,  Esq. 

The  Honourable  Harold  Arthur  Dillon. 

Charles  Edward  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Edmund  Oldfield,  Esq.,  M.A. 

William  Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Ten  Members  of  the  New  Council. 

Doyne  Courtenay  Bell,  Esq. 

Edward  Augustus  Bond,  Esq. 

Wilfred  Joseph  Cripps,  Esq. 

Charles  Drury  Edward  Fortnum,  Esq. 

Granville  William  Gresham  Leveson-Gower,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Everard  Green,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  William  Dunn  Macray,  M.A. 

John  Henry  Middleton,  Esq.,  M.A. 

John  Edward  Price,  Esq. 

C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Scrutators  for 
their  trouble. 


Record  of  Deaths,  Elections,  &c.,  from  April  5th,  1882,  to 
April  5th,  1883. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  the  losses  which  the  Society  lias 
sustained  by  death  between  the  5th  April,  1882,  and  the  5th 
April,  1883  : — 

Henry  Hegart  Breen,  Esq. 

John  Brent,  Esq. 

George  Slade  Butler,  Esq. 

*  George  Alfred  Carthew,  Esq. 

Lieut.-Colonel  George  Grant  Francis. 

Henry  Hill,  Esq. 

*  Philip  Henry  Howard,  Esq. 

David  Moca'tta,  Esq. 

William  Sawyer,  Esq. 

Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  Esq.,  M.A. 

*Lewis  Pocock,  Esq. 
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Rev.  Thomas  Fitzarthur  Torin  Ravenshaw,  M.A. 
*Rev.  Samuel  Blois  Turner,  M.A. 

*John  Robert  Daniel  Tyssen,  Esq. 

Honorary. 

M.  Achille  Deville. 

M.  Carlos  Ribeiro. 


During  the  same  period  the  following  withdrawal  has  taken 
place : — 

Rev.  Thomas  Cartwright  Smyth,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society : — 

Rev.  William  Benham,  B.D. 

Alfred  Joshua  Butler,  Esq.,  M.A. 

James  Joel  Cartwright,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.,  MP. 

Benjamin  Edmund  Ferry,  Esq. 

William  John  Hardy,  Esq. 

Albert  Hartshorne,  Esq. 

William  Henry  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Henry  Jenner,  Esq. 

Alexander  Edward  Fox  Pitt,  Esq. 

Henry  John  Trotter,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Honourable  John  Byrne  Leicester  Warren,  M.A. 

Rev.  Joseph  Frederick  Wickenden,  M.A. 


Thursday,  May  10th,  1883. 

The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 


From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Zurich: — Mittheiluugen.  Band  xxi.,  Heft  4. 
4to.  Zurich,  1883. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Agram,  Croatia: — Viestnik  Hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga  Druztva.  Godina  v. — Br.  2.  8vo.  Zagrebu,  1883. 

From  the  East  India  Association : — Journal.  No.  1.  Volume  xv.  8vo. 

London,  1883. 

From  the  Royal  Society : — Proceedings.  Vol.  xxxy.  No.  224.  8vo.  London, 
1883. 

From  the  Author: — Dizionario  di  Mitologia  Egizia.  Terza  Dispensa,  con  lxxx 
Tavole.  Del  R.  V.  Lanzone.  4to.  Turin,  1883. 
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From  the  Curators  of  the  Bodleian  Library: — Donations  during  the  fourteen 
months  ending  Dec.  31,  1882.  8vo.  Oxford,  1883. 

From  the  New-England  Historic  Genealogical  Society: — The  New-England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.  No.  cxlvi.  Vol.  37.  April.  8vo. 
Boston,  1883. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society: — Proceedings.  Vol.  v.  No.  5.  New 
Monthly  Series.  May.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: — Register  of 
Fellows  and  Associates.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers: — List  of  Members.  4  April.  8vo. 
London,  1883. 

From  the  Author: — The  Coinage  of  the  United  States  of  America.  (Reprinted 
from  the  “  American  Repository.”)  By  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.  8vo.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1883. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq.: — The  Western  Antiquary  ;  or  Devon 
and  Cornwall  Note  Book.  Part  xii.  Second  Series.  April,  1883.  4to. 
Plymouth. 

From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland: — The 
Journal.  Vol.  vi.  Fourth  Series.  Jauuary.  No.  53.  8vo.  Dublin,  1883. 

From  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia: — Proceedings, 
in  celebration  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  its  Foundation  (January 
1,  1858),  held  Thursday,  Jan.  4,  1883.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1883. 

From  the  Rev.  II.  M.  Scarth,  M.A.,  Loc.  Sec.  S.A.  Somersetshire: — Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club.  Vol.  v. 
No.  ii.  8vo.  Bath,  1883. 

From  the  Author: — The  Archaeology  of  Rome.  By  J.  II.  Parker,  C.B.,  Hon. 
M.A.  Oxon.,  F.S.A.  Part  vi.  The  Via  Sacra.  (2nd  ed.)  Excavations  in 
Rome,  from  1438  to  1882.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  Henry  Wagner,  Esq.,  M.A. ,  F.S.A. : — Le  Grand  Dictionnaire  Ilistorique, 
on  le  Melange  Curieux  de  l’Histoire  sacree  et  profane.  Par  Mru  Louis 
Moreri,  Prete,  Docteur  en  Theologie.  Nouvelle  Editions.  10  vols.  Folio. 
Paris,  1759. 

From  the  Author,  Thomas  Kerslake,  Esq.: — 

1.  The  Celtic  Substratum  of  England.  Reprinted  from  “  Notes  and 

Queries,”  April  14  and  21,  1883.  12mo. 

2.  Branscombe  Dedication.  St.  Winfred  and  St.  Branwallader.  (Re¬ 
printed  from  “  The  Western  Antiquary,”  April,  1883.)  Broadsheet.  Bristol. 

From  Sp.  G.  Perceval,  Esq. :  — Reprinted  from  the  Somerset  County  Gazette. 
Dr.  Browne’s  Counsell  and  Prescription  both  for  inward  and  outward  reme¬ 
dies  for  Mr.  Trevillian.  Broadsheet.  1883. 

From  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.S.A.: — Grand  Exhibition  of  the 
New  Heathen  Mythology,  opened  Saturday,  December  the  16th,  1820. 
Under  the  immediate  patronage  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Caroline.  Broad¬ 
sheet.  William  Watson,  printer. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  Henry  Wagner, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  for  his  Donation  to  the  Library. 

The  appointment  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  President,  of 
William  Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  as  Vice-President,  was 
read. 
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The  Rev.  James  Simpson,  LL.D.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

G.  W.  G.  Leyeson- Gower,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary 
for  Surrey,  communicated  the  following  account  of  some  Roman 
Remains  in  that  county,  and  of  some  curious  oak  Panels  in 
his  own  possession  : — 

“  I  have  to  report  the  discovery  of  a  Roman  building  in  the 
parish  of  Chiddingfold,  near  Godaiming,  in  the  south-western 
extremity  of  this  county,  where  it  borders  upon  Sussex.  The 
place  in  question,  Whitebeech  farm,  is  about  one  mile  to  the 
east  of  the  main  road  from  Petworth  to  Godaiming.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  visit  the  spot  myself,  but  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill, 
one  of  our  Fellows,  has  sent  me  the  inclosed  account,  of  which 
he  says  I  may  make  use,  and  I  therefore  inclose  it,  as  it  gives  a 
full  report  of  all  that  has  been  done  up  to  the  present  time. 

I  would  remark,  with  regard  to  the  name  of  the  field  in 
which  it  was  found,  North  Riddmgs,  that  this  word — Ridding,’ 

‘  Ridden,’  or  1  Rydon,’  as  it  is  variously  spelt — is  of  the  com¬ 
monest  occurrence  as  a  field  name.  I  have  noted  more  than 
thirty  instances  of  it  in  fields  in  this  immediate  locality,  many 
of  them  occurring  in  early  charters,  court  roils,  or  in  extents 
of  manors,  dating  back  to  Edward  II.  I  see,  also,  I  have  a 
note  made  in  1874,  of  some  property  advertised  for  sale  in 
Chiddingfold  and  Godaiming — ‘  eleven  acres,  called  ‘  The  Rid- 
dings.’  ’  A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  (4  S.  vol.  v.  p.  570, 
June,  1870)  explains  the  prefix  ‘rid’  to  be  the  Anglo-Saxon 
‘  riddan,’  ‘  hreddan,’  to  rid  or  clear  away,  and  signifying  an 
assart  or  forest  grant.  This  is  doubtless  the  right  explanation, 
and  it  has  a  peculiar  significance  in  the  Wealden  country, 
which  was  originally  a  vast  forest.  In  this  instance  it  throws 
light  upon  the  question — it  is  an  early  forest  clearing  at  the 
north  edge  of  the  weald  ;  just  such  a  spot  as  would  have  been 
fixed  upon  for  a  Roman  settlement.  I  trust  that  steps  have  now 
been  taken  to  ensure  that  any  further  discoveries  will  be  care¬ 
fully  preserved.  I  have  written  both  to  the  owner  and  to  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  requesting  to  be  informed  of  any  fresh  find, 
and  urging  the  importance,  from  an  antiquarian  and  historical 
point  of  view,  of  keeping  the  walls  intact.  A  Roman  building, 
with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  is  often  unfortunately  a  nuisance ; 
the  public  and  sightseers  consider  themselves  privileged  to 
trespass  anywhere  in  search  of  it,  and  then  carry  off  anything 
they  find.  I  knew  of  one  on  a  gentleman’s  place,  about  ten 
miles  from  Brighton,  which  for  this  reason  he  was  obliged 
entirely  to  cover  up. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  letters  from  Mr. 
Sadler,  the  owner  of  the  property,  expressing  his  regret  that  lie 
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had  removed  any  of  the  stones,  but  that  lie  did  so  in  ignorance, 
and  made  use  of  them,  stone  being  a  rare  commodity  in  his 
district ;  he  promises  that  all  future  finds  shall  be  preserved  intact, 
and  reported  to  me  or  to  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society; 
the  rector  of  the  parish  has  also  written  to  me  to  say  that  lie 
will  keep  his  eye  on  the  spot  and  report  if  anything  is  being 
done.” 


The  Report  of  Ralph  Nevill,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  is  as  follows 

“  The  villa  lately  discovered  is  in  a  field  called  High  Bid¬ 
dings,  close  to  Whitebeech  farm,  about  half-a-mile  from  Pock- 
ford,  the  house  of  the  owner,  Mr.  Thomas  Sadler. 

Only  the  foundations  were  found ;  they  consisted  of  rough 
local  sandstone  and  fragments  of  pottery,  which  are  said,  but 
probably  by  mistake,  to  have  been  found  mixed  up  with  the 
stone. 

The  stone  was  removed  to  make  roads  before  any  importance 
was  attached  to  the  discovery,  but  the  trenches  are  distinct,  and 
the  owner  has  promised  to  mark  out  the  line  of  the  walls  with 
stakes. 

I  have  examined  the  stones  that  were  taken  away  and  find 
them  all  rough  foundation  stones. 

Trenches  were  dug  across  the  rooms  to  try  for  pavements,  but 
none  were  found. 

The  crowbar  shows  that  a  large  space  of  ground  has  walls 
under  it  which  have  not  yet  been  uncovered.  The  general  plan 
appears  very  similar  to  that  of  a  villa  at  Beddington,  in  Surrey, 
illustrated  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Transactions. 

There  were  found  one  or  two  large  Roman  roofing  tiles,  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  fragments  of  rough  red  paving  tile  or  thick 
pottery,  scored  with  rude  basket-work  patterns  scratched  on  the 
wet  clay,  a  quantity  of  ordinary  thin  brown  unglazed  ware, 
including  dishes,  shaped  flasks,  &c.,  all,  however,  in  fragments, 
and  Samian  ware  of  good  character,  only  one  small  piece  of 
which  has  any  ornament. 

There  was  also  found  a  small  bronze  head  about  an  inch  long, 
the  face  of  which,  if  not  the  whole  of  front,  being  apparently 
silvered.  The  back  is  hollowed,  and  the  head  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  attached  at  the  back  to  something:  the  style  is  late-Roman. 

An  old  inhabitant  says,  on  the  authority  of  a  book  he  once 
read,  that  there  was  originally  a  town  close  to  Pockford,  called 
Cowtown ;  the  tradition  majr  be  correct,  but  I  doubt  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  printed  evidence.  Another  old  inhabitant  told  my  in¬ 
formant  years  ago  that  the  field  used  to  be  called  Riddingston. 

The  owner  of  the  land  has  promised  to  take  care  of  any  fur¬ 
ther  work  that  may  be  discovered  and  communicate  with  me. 
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The  villa  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  W ealtl  below  the  range 
of  sandhills  reaching  from  Blackdown  to  Leith  Hill,  and  on  the 
north  side  of  the  stream  that  flows  through  here  ;  the  soil  is  of  a 
more  sandy  character  than  the  clay  surrounding.  By  the  side 
of  the  villa  runs  a  piece  of  green  road  that  may  be  of  Roman 
construction.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  name  Whitebeech* 
may  allude  to  the  colour  of  the  flints  of  which  the  road  would 
probably  be  made,  and  I  have  asked  Mr.  Sadler  to  examine  the 
road.  I  could  see  no  beech  trees  growing  near  the  spot. 

Although  the  site  is  at  the  top  of  a  hill  water  rises  freely  at  a 
depth  of  six  feet. 

There  are  some  very  suggestive  road  names  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  which  I  am  now  investigating.” 

Mr.  Leveson-Gower  also  exhibited  eight  oak  Panels  from 
Titsey  Place,  which  he  accompanied  by  the  following  remarks  :  — 

“  The  eight  carved  oak  Panels  which  I  exhibit  this  evening 
formed  probably  part  of  a  chimney-piece,  or  possibly  of  a  screen, 
in  the  old  manor-house  at  Titsey.  For  years  covered  with 
white  paint,  they  did  service  as  doors  to  the  store-closet  in  the 
housekeeper's  room,  from  which  degraded  position  they  were 
rescued  about  1829  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  architect,  who  was 
at  that  time  employed  about  the  house.  He  saw  their  value, 
and  had  them  mounted  in  a  deal  frame,  with  ornamental  work 
in  composition,  and  a  large  moulding  at  the  top,  just  as  they 
appear  in  the  engraving  in  Brayley’s  Surrey,  vol.  iv.  p.  204,  and 
had  them  placed  over  the  fire-place  in  the  hall.  There  they 
remained  for  some  years  till  I  removed  them  into  the  library ; 
and,  having  now  determined  to  fit  them  up  into  a  mantel-piece 
for  the  dining-room,  it  seemed  to  me  a  good  opportunity  to 
exhibit  them  here,  and  the  only  one  that  will  occur  again.  They 
find  themselves  in  London  probably  for  the  first  time,  or,  at  any 
rate,  if  they  were  originally  made  here,  after  an  interval  of  some 
350  years.  The  date  I  assign  to  them  is  about  1530  —  1540. 
I  believe  them  to  have  been  executed  for  Sir  John  Gresham, 
Knight,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  1547,  who  purchased  the  manor 
of  Titsey  on  5th  May,  1535.  I  say  they  may  have  seen  London 
before,  as  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  removed  them  from 
his  London  residence,  or  i  great  messuage,’  as  he  calls  it  in  his 
will,  in  Basinghawe,  to  his  newly-acquired  house  at  Titsey ;  or 
possibly  they  may  have  been  brought  from  the  old  manor-house 
at  Holt,  Norfolk,  when  he  converted  it  into  a  grammar  school  in 
1546,  and  in  that  case  they  may  be  even  of  earlier  date.  The 

*  I  cannot  concur  in  these  remarks  about  Whitebeech.  I  think  it  more  pro¬ 
bable  at  first  sight  that  it  is  the  white  ‘  bee,’  or  brook.— G.L.G. 
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date  of  the  panels  may  be  determined  by  the  form  of  the  letters 
— the  almost  Gothic  character  of  some  of  the  stops,  something 
like  an  ‘S’  in  shape — e.  g.,  that  after  the  word  ‘  Fiat  ’  in  one 
panel,  and  after  the  words  ‘Fiat’  and  ‘Voluntas’  in  another, 
the  broad  base  of  the  letter  ‘  V  ’  where  it  occurs,  the  shape  of 
the  letter  ‘  Ft  ’  with  the  very  narrow  stem,  which  corresponds 
very  nearly  with  one  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
figured  in  Shaw’s  Alphabets. 

The  long  panels  measure  23f  by  11  j  inches  in  width,  and  are 
therefore  about  twice  as  long  as  they  are  wide.  Along  the 
bottom,  to  a  height  of  3  inches,  is  an  ornament  representing  a 
wattle-fence,  there  being  three  upright  stakes  in  each  panel, 
with  long  rods  entwined  through  them.  Sunk  within  a  frame, 
there  run  diagonally  across  each  beginning  from  the  top  the 
words  ‘  Fiat  voluntas  tua,’  that  being  the  Gresham  motto.*  The 
arrangement  is  in  each  case  unlike.  In  No.  1,  beginning  from 
the  left,  there  is  the  peculiar  stop  I  noticed  after  the  word  ‘  Fiat.,’ 
a  very  small  ‘  s  ’  after  ‘  Voluntas,’  as  if  the  workman  had  at  first 
forgotten  it,  then  the  same  peculiar  ‘  s  ’-shaped  stop,  and  no  stop 
or  ornamental  finish  after  ‘  Tua.’ 

In  No.  2  the  letters  are  smaller  in  size ;  there  are  colons  after 
the  two  first  words  and  a  pretty  scroll  finish  running  from  the 
top  of  the  final  letter  A.  These  letters  are  less  than  an  inch  in 
size,  the  others  are  somewhat  over  an  inch. 

The  subjects  are  very  freely  treated  with  flowing  lines,  the 
stalk  passing  under  the  mottoes. 

No.  1  beginning  from  the  left  is  possibly  intended  for  a  med¬ 
lar  ;  the  foliage  is  very  conventional,  but  the  form  of  the  fruit 
suggests  it. 

No.  2  is  a  gillyflower ;  the  carving  of  the  leaves  is  extremely 
graceful. 

No.  3  is  a  wild  rose. 

In  No.  3  the  letters,  with  the  exception  of  the  final  ‘  s  ’  of 
‘  Voluntas,’  which  is  somewhat  smaller,  are  uniform  in  size,  and 
the  two  first  words  have  a  colon  after  them.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  both  in  this  panel  and  in  No.  2  the  form  of  the  letter  A  differs 
from  that  in  Nos.  1  and  4  ;  in  the  two  latter,  the  head  of  the 
letter  is  larger  to  the  left,  and  only  projects  slightly  on  the  right, 
in  the  former  it  projects  equally  on  each  side  of  the  letter.  The 
form  of  the  ‘  0  ’  is  quite  plain  in  No.  3,  whereas  in  the  others  it 
is  elliptical  in  form,  cusped  externally  and  internally,  with  two 
small  punctured  holes  in  the  centre.  I  do  not  find  the  exact 
form  in  Shaw’s  Alphabets. 

*  A  precisely  similar  treatment  occurs  in  some  old  painted  glass  now  in  the 
window  of  the  tower  in  Titsey  church. 
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No.  4  is  a  thistle,  as  indicated  clearly  by  the  leaves ;  the  fluff 
is  not  shown  on  the  petals. 

The  four  upper  panels  are  12|  inches  by  11  inches  ;  they  re¬ 
present  heads  in  a  sunk  panel  within  a  richly  ornamented 
circle,  and  in  the  angles  are  foliated  carvings  with  around  knob. 

The  first,  beginning  from  the  left,  is  of  a  nigger  type,  with 
short  nose  and  thick  lips.  In  her  or  his  ears,  as  the  case  may 
be,  are  double  earrings  ;  there  is  a  band  across  the  head  which 
ends  in  two  longs  tails  and  a  short  end.  Round  the  neck  is  a 
collar  with  an  upper  and  lower  band  and  a  kind  of  frill. 

No.  2  is  a  man  with  a  smooth,  hairless  face,  unless  there  be 
slight  indication  of  a  short  beard  on  the  chin.  He  wears  long 
hair,  apparently  confined  at  his  neck,  and  curled  under.  The 
head-dress  belongs  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  He  has  a  ruff 
round  his  neck,  with  a  collar  of  some  kind.  The  ornament 
encircling  it  is  somewhat  like  the  last,  but  there  appear  to  be 
spikes  of  corn  entwined  round  it. 

No.  3  is  apparently  a  lady.  She  wears  a  large  pleated  head¬ 
dress  of  the  nature  of  a  coif,  from  under  which,  on  her  temples, 
the  hair  appears.  Her  dress  terminates  in  a  band,  with  a  short 
frill ;  the  ornament  round  is  a  leaf  ornament. 

No.  4  is  a  nigger  without  earrings,  the  ear  being  a  marked 
feature.  He  is  either  bald,  or  has  possibly  a  skull  cap,  confined 
by  a  band,  ending  in  a  knotted  ribbon  with  two  flowing  ends. 
Round  his  neck  his  dress  terminates  in  a  short  frill.  The  shirt 
is  pleated,  and  has  a  band  with  plain  border  top  and  bottom, 
the  interval  being  filled  by  a  row  of  nine  roundles. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  representation  given  in  Brayley’s 
Surrey  is  very  inaccurate.  The  heads  convey  no  idea  of  the 
original,  with  the  exception  of  No.  2,  and  in  Nos.  1  and  4  the 
ornament  round  them  is  omitted ;  they  are  of  a  purely  imaginary 
type.  The  photographs  on  the  table  were  taken  by  a  neighbour 
of  mine,  and  have  been  reproduced  by  the  autotype  process  to 
illustrate  a  pedigree  of  Gresham,  which  I  have  just  completed. 
That  these  panels  have  always  formed  part  of  one  composition 
seems  probable,  from  their  being  numbered  at  the  back  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  shown  in  Bray  ley.* 

The  quartered  coat  was  formerly  in  a  frame,  and  afterwards  let 
into  a  sideboard.  The  arms  are  those  of  Gresham  and  Ipswell 
quarterly  (Az.  a  fess  dancette  ermine,  between  six  falcons’  heads 
erased  or),  with  a  crescent  for  difference  ;  above,  a  squire’s  hel¬ 
met  with  the  Gresham  crest,  a  grasshopper,  and  below,  the  initials 
‘  W.  G.,’  for  William  Gresham.  He  was  the  eldest  son  and  heir 

*  The  panels  being  smooth  behind,  and  having  a  moulding  at  the  back,  sug¬ 
gests  that  both  sides  were  visible,  and  makes  it  probable  that  they  formed  a 
screen,  possibly  in  a  hall. 
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of  the  above-mentioned  Sir  John  Gresham.  He  inherited  Titsey 
in  1556,  and  died  in  1579.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  at  Titsey 
Place  by  Cornelius  Ketel,  painted  the  year  in  which  he  died, 
with  the  painter’s  anagram,  1  C.  K.  F.’  for  {  Cornelius  Ketel, 
fecit,’  and  the  date  1579,  set.  58.  He  was  the  builder  of  a  manor- 
house  at  Newhall  in  Limpsfield,  from  which  I  exhibited  here  atile, 
bearing  his  initials  and  crest  (See  Proc.  2d  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  360)  ; 
it  may  be  seen  on  one  of  the  two  photographs.  If  he  did  not 
build  the  manor-house  at  Titsey,  at  any  rate  I  think  he  fitted 
it  up,  or  completed  the  fitting  of  it  with  paneling.  In  his  Will 
he  speaks  of  the  ceilings  and  portals  of  wainscot  in  any  and 
every  of  his  houses,  and  excepts  them  from  the  inventory  of  his 
goods  ;  and  he  further  adds,  i  My  mynd  and  intent  is  that  the  ceil¬ 
ings  and  portalls  of  wainscot  shall  remayne  and  appertaine  to  the 
fee  simple  of  my  said  houses  as  parte  and  parcell  thereof,  and  to 
discendand  goe  as  annexed  to  the  inheritance  thereof,  and  not  to 
be  severed  from  the  same  in  any  wise.’  This  shows,  at  any  rate, 
that  he  had  a  due  regard  for  them,  which  was  not,  alas,  shared 
by  his  last  descendant  in  the  male  line.  His  mother,  whose  arms 
he  quarters,  was  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Ipswell, 
of  London,  mercer.  She  had  estates  in  Bow  Brickhill,  Little 
Brickhill,  and  Fenny  Compton,  Bucks ;  and  the  conveyance  of 
Titsey  is  made  to  her  and  her  husband,  Sir  John  Gresham, 
jointly,  so  that  possibly  it  was  bought,  in  part  or  in  whole,  with 
her  fortune.  She  brought  her  husband  eleven  children — five 
sons  and  six  daughters,  and  dying  on  21  September,  1538,  was 
buried  in  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury.  She  was  commemorated 
on  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Gresham  in  St.  Michael  Bassishavv, 
which  perished  in  the  Fire  of  London,  't  he  arms  of  Gresham 
impaling  Ipswell  were  formerly  in  the  windows  of  the  old  hall, 
and  two  examples  of  them  in  pale  yellow  glass  are  now  in  the 
window  of  the  tower  of  the  church  at  Titsey.  They  are  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  left-hand  light  of  the  east  window  of  the  chapel  of 
the  hospital  at  Great  Ilford,  Essex.” 

Edwin  Fresiifield,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  exhibited  a  pair  of  Lamp- 
snuffers,  which  he  described  as  follows  : — 

“  The  Snuffers  which  1  exhibit,  which  I  believe  have  been 
intended  for  a  lamp,  were  found  by  Messrs.  Waterlow  in  exca¬ 
vating  for  their  new  premises  in  Queenhithe. 

Queenhithe  is  situated  between  Thames  Street  and  the  river, 
a  little  to  the  west  of  Queen  Street  and  Southwark  Bridge  and 
the  Vintners’  Hall,  which  is  just  on  the  borders  of  the  ward  of 
Queenhithe  and  the  Vintry. 

Queenhithe  apparently,  prior  to  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III., 
seems  to  have  been  called  ‘  Edreds  Hitli,’  but  in  the  sixth  year 
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of  that  reign  it  is  called  Ripa  Regine,  and  Stowe  observes  that 
‘  it  appertained  unto  the  Queen,  and  therefore  it  was  called  the 
Queen’s  Bank  or  Queen’s  Hithe,  and  that  she  had  the  profit 
of  it.’ 

Subsequently  it  appears  the  citizens  contested  the  right  of  the 
king,  and  in  a  dispute  upon  the  subject  which  arose  in  the  time 
of  King  Edward  I.  it  was  recited  among  other  things  that  King 
John,  the  father  of  Lord  King  Henry,  gave  Queenhithe  to 
Eleanor,  then  Queen  of  England.  After  that  it  was  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  sheriffs,  to  whom  it  has  belonged  ever  since. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  IV.  provision  was  made  for  ships 
coming  to  Queenhithe,  and  in  1554  a  large  house  for  the  storage 
of  corn  was  built  there,  and  it  was  increased  by  the  city  in  1565. 

Queenhithe  is  still  used  by  barges  coming  above  bridge,  but 
Messrs.  Waterlow’s  place  is,  I  fancy,  not  connected  with  these. 

There  is  nothing  in  what  I  have  stated  to  indicate  at  all  any 
particular  place  from  which  these  snuffers  could  have  fallen. 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterlow  told  me  they  were  found  20  feet  below 
the  surface. 

The  snuffers  consist  of  two  shallow  flat-bottomed  semi-circular 
pieces  of  metal,  fastened  to  two  handles  like  a  pair  of  scissors. 
The  length  of  the  snuffers  is  5  inches.  The  handles  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  notches.  In  each  of  the  semi-circular  pieces  of 
metal  there  are  three  holes.  The  snuffers  were  apparently  used 
for  snuffing  an  oil  lamp.  The  holders  for  the  fingers  at  the  end 
of  the  handles  are  delicately  shaped.” 

W.  G-alloway,  Esq.,  communicated  a  Paper  on  Various 
Remains  from  a  Viking’s  Grave,  and  from  three  Cists  of  the 
Neolithic  Period,  recently  opened  in  the  island  of  Colonsay. 
This  Paper  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  May  24th,  1883. 

H.  S.  MILMAN,  Esq.,  Director,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  : — 

1.  Tillaeg  til  AarbOger.  Aargang,  1881.  8vo.  Copenhagen,  1882. 

2.  Aarboger.  1882.  Hefte,  3-4.  1883.  Hefte  1.  8v6.  Copenhagen, 

1882-3. 
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From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The  Journal. 
New  Series.  Vol.  xv.  Part  ii.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  : — Proceedings.  Yol.  x.  Part  i. 
No.  75.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society 

1.  Report  xli.  (with  Abstract  of  Proceedings,  1880-81)  ;  Communications. 
No.  xxiii.  8yo.  Cambridge,  1883. 

2.  List  of  the  Members,  May  7,  1883.  8vo. 

From  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association  : — The 
Journal.  Part  xxix.  (Being  the  first  part  of  Vol.  viii.)  8vo.  London, 
1883. 

From  the  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  for  the  County  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  : — Records  of  Buckinghamshire.  No.  5.  Vol.  v.  8vo.  Aylesbury, 
1883. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Two  Ikeneld  Streets,  with  special  regard  to  the  Wes¬ 
tern  one,  and  to  its  course  through  Staffordshire  and  by  Birmingham.  By 
J.  Kennard,  F.S.A.  [From  Proceedings  of  the  Birmingham  Philosophical 
Society.  Vol.  iii.  p.  425.]  8vo.  1883. 

From  the  National  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  France  : — Mcmoires.  Tome  42e. 
Cinquieme  Serie,  Tome  ii.  8vo.  Paris,  1881. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  Morinie  : — Bulletin.  Trente-deuxieme 
Annee.  Nouvelle  serie. — 125e  Livraison.  8vo.  Saint-Omer,  1883. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society  : — The  Numismatic  Chronicle.  Third  Series, 
No.  9  (Voi.  iii.)  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Camden  Society  : — Publications,  New  Series  xxxi.  The  Camden 
Miscellany,  Vol.  viii.  4to.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Author  : — City  of  Liverpool.  Selections  from  the  Municipal  Archives 
and  Records,  from  the  13th  to  the  17th  century  inclusive.  Extracted  and 
annotated  by  Sir  James  A.  Picton,  F.S.A.  Published  with  the  sanction  of 
the  City  Council.  4to.  Liverpool,  1883. 

From  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society  : — Transactions.  Part 
xviii.  (Part  i.  of  Vol.  vi.)  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  Indian  Museum  Catalogue  and  Hand-Book  of  the 
Archaeological  Collections  in  the  Indian  Museum.  By  John  Anderson, 
M.D.  Edin.  Part  i.  Asoka  and  Indo-Scythian  Galleries.  8vo.  Calcutta, 
1883. 

From  the  “  Societe  Jersiaise”  : — 

1.  Extente  de  Pile  de  Jersey.  1668.  Charles  II.  Publication  7me.  4to. 
Jersey,  1882. 

2.  Huitieme  Bulletin  Annuel.  4to.  Jersey,  1883. 

From  H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  : — Archaeological  Survey  of 
Western  India.  By  Jas.  Burgess,  LL.D.  Vols.  4  and  5  (Buddhist  Cave 
Temples.  Elura  Cave  Temples).  4to.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Lords  of  II. M.  Treasury  : — Fac-similes  of  Anglo-Saxon  Manuscrints 
photozincographed  by  command  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  by  Colonel  A.  C.  Cooke,  C.B., 
R.E.  With  Translations  by  W.  Basevi  Sanders.  (Part  ii.)  Folio.  Ord¬ 
nance  Survey  Office,  Southampton,  1882. 


A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  Sir  J.  A.  Picton 
for  his  donation  to  the  Library. 
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Sir  H.  B.  Bacon,  Bart.,  and  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq., 
were  admitted  Fellows. 

The  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  through  Wil¬ 
liam  D’ Urban,  Esq.,  a  mediaeval  Jug,  which  Mr.  D’Urban 
thus  described : — 

u  In  digging  for  the  foundation  of  the  tower  of  the  new 
Roman  Catholic  church  at  Exeter,  an  earthenware  jug,  with 
greenish  yellow  glaze,  in  the  form  of  a  grotesque  animal,  about 
11  inches  from  head  to  tail,  was  found,  and  given  by  the  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  building  to  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  who  very 
kindly  presented  it  to  the  Albert  Memorial  Museum  at  Exeter. 
The  handle,  part  of  the  legs,  and  hinder  portion  have  been 
broken  away.  It  appears  to  have  been  filled  through  a  hole  in 
the  centre  of  the  under  side  of  the  body,  and  the  spout  was  in 
the  mouth  of  the  animal. 

The  spot  on  which  this  curious  object  was  found  is  of  very 
great  antiquarian  interest.  It  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of 
South  Street  and  a  small  narrow  street  or  lane  called  Bear  Street, 
after  an  old  inn  called  the  Bear  Inn,  which  stood  at  the  western 
end  within  the  memory  of  living  inhabitants  of  Exeter.  The 
site  of  the  new  church  is  reputed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
town  house  of  the  abbats  of  Tavistock,  but  whether  £  the  Bear  ’ 
had  any  heraldic  connection  with  that  abbey  (or  with  the  shape 
of  the  jug)  is  not  known.  Jenkins,  in  his  History  of  Exeter, 
confuses  this  inn  with  the  Black  Lions  Inn,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  South  Street,  which  was  the  town  house  of  the  Priory  of 
Plympton, 

The  Abbey  of  Tavistock,  as  is  well-known,  was  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  It  was  founded  in  961  by  Ordgar,  Earl  of  Devon. 
In  997  it  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Danes.  The  abbats 
were  invested  with  great  powers,  and  in  1514  Richard  Banham, 
the  thirty-fifth  abbat,  a  mitred  abbat,  obtained  from  Henry  VIII. 
the  privilege  of  sitting  among  the  peers,  and  he  also  obtained 
from  Pope  Leo  X.  exemption  from  both  episcopal  and  metropo¬ 
litan  jurisdiction.  This  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  abbey,  for  in  1538  John  Peryn,  the  last  abbat, 
surrendered  the  monastery  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who,  in 
the  following  year,  gave  the  abbey  and  town  of  Tavistock  to 
Lord  Russell,  in  whose  family  it  now  remains.  Foreseeing  the 
approach  of  the  storm,  the  last  abbat  leased  the  Bear  Inn  for 
sixty  years  to  the  family  of  Brydgman.  In  the  eighth  year 
of  Elizabeth  (1563)  Philip  Chichester,  executor  of  William 
Bucknam,  conveyed  the  moiety  of  a  tenement,  called  the  Bear 
Inn,  lying  in  the  Southgate  Street,  with  divers  houses  thereunto 
belonging,  to  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  commonalty  of  Exeter  for 
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the  maintenance  of  the  poor  for  the  time  being  in  certain  alms¬ 
houses,  called  the  Ten  Cells,  next  Belliters  Grate,  according  to 
the  last  xvill  of  the  said  William  Bucknam,  sometime  mayor  of 
the  said  city. 

During  the  work  of  demolishing  the  old  houses  on  the  site,  a 
fifteenth-century  window  was  found,  and  this  has  been  worked 
into  the  choir  staircase  of  the  new  church.  A  small  headless 
statue  of  a  monk  in  monastic  habit  was  also  found,  and  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Ware,  one  of  the  architects. 

I  will  not  venture  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  age 
of  the  vessel,  but  it  seems  to  resemble  some  old  English  jugs 
which  are  attributed  to  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century.” 

An  account,  with  illustrations,  of  other  examples  of  fictile 
vases  in  the  shape  of  animals,  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute,  vol.  xvi.  p.  103.  See  also  Jewitt’s 
Ceramic  Art. 

A.  J.  Butler,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following- 
account  of  a  curious  Chalice  from  Marston  church  : — 

II  Quite  unlike  any  other  sacred  vessel,  and  indeed  unique  as 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  piece  of  ancient  plate,  is  the  chalice  be¬ 
longing  to  the  church  of  Marston,  near  Oxford,  which  the  writer 
had  the  good  fortune  of  bringing  to  light  this  year.  It  is  of 
silver,  originally  gilt,  but  the  gilding  has  quite  gone  from  the 
bowl  and  stem,  and  lingers  only  in  faint  traces  on  the  base. 
The  base  rests  upon  three  dogs,  or  ‘  Talbots,’  each  standing  on 
a  small  oblong  pedestal ;  and  the  presence  of  these  dogs,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  chalice  has  only  a  short,  curved  stem,  un¬ 
divided  by  any  knop,  makes  it  probable  that  the  vessel  was 
designed  as  an  ordinary  drinking-cup,  and  converted  from  secu¬ 
lar  to  ecclesiastical  usage. 

The  chalice  is  5§  inches  high  and  4f  inches  across  the  top  of 
the  bowl,  which  is  very  large  in  proportion ;  the  stem  is  1^  inch 
thick  at  the  junction  with  the  bowl  and  3  inches  thick  where  it 
meets  the  foot  ;  underneath,  the  foot  measures  3f  inches  in 
diameter,  without  the  dogs  ;  each  of  the  pedestals  is  f  inch  long 
and  f  inch  broad.  {See  woodcut.) 

The  junction  of  stem  and  bowl  is  concealed  by  a  very  fine 
band  of  cable-moulding,  and  the  foot  is  adorned  with  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  number  of  enrichments — several  plain  mouldings,  a 
band  of  exquisite  quatrefoil  openwork,  plain  mouldings  again,  a 
cable-moulding,  and  more  plain  mouldings  below.  In  one  of 
the  grooves,  too,  tiny  globular  heads  of  silver,  set  at  rather  wide 
intervals,  give  a  very  pretty  and  unusual  effect. 

The  chalice  bears  no  hall  mark,  but  from  the  style  of  work  it 
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may  be  assigned  with  confidence  to  some  year  not  long  after 
1400  a.d.  I  may  mention  that  the  annexed  woodcut  has  been 
made  from  a  very  careful  drawing  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Middleton, 
F.S.A.” 


W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ,  communicated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Notes  on  Church  Plate,  in  the  county  of  Derby  : — 

u  Following  the  example  so  ably  set  by  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  Archaeological  Society,  a  full  inventory  of  the 
whole  of  the  church  plate  in  the  county  has  been  commenced  by 
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die  Derbyshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society. 
Several  pieces  of  exceptional  interest  have  already  turned  up, 
which  seem  to  deserve  special  notice. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  mediaeval  paten.  It  is  preserved  at 
Shirley,  but  not  with  the  original  chalice ;  that  has  disappeared, 
and  been  replaced  by  one  of  early  seventeenth  century  date. 

The  paten  is  of  the  usual  type  commonly  found  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  consists  of  a  circular  plate  of  silver,  4§  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  narrow  moulded  edge ;  the  centre  is  slightly 
sunk,  and  contains  a  further  depression  in  the  form  of  a  sexfoil, 
with  the  usual  rayed  ornament  in  the  spandrils.  In  the  middle 
of  the  paten  is  engraved  a  small  circle,  one  inch  in  diameter, 
enclosing  the  vernicle — the  head  of  Our  Lord  being  surrounded 
with  a  cruciform  nimbus,  and  set  in  glory. 

There  are  two  hall-marks :  (1)  that  of  the  maker,  a  cross  Son¬ 
in  a  shield,  and  (2)  the  date-letter,  a  double  cusped  Q,  ap¬ 
parently  the  London  date-letter  for  the  year  1493-4.  Tins 
paten  is  in  most  excellent  condition,  and  still  in  use. 

The  other  pieces  of  plate  in  Derbyshire  which  call  for  special 
notice  are  the  remaining  sets  of  a  series  of  six,  presented  by 
Lady  Frances  Kniveton,  just  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
C 'ivil  "War,  to  the  churches  of  Ashborne,  Bradley,  Brailsford, 
Kniveton,  Mugginton,  and  Osmaston.  Two  of  these  sets,  those 
given  to  Ashborne  and  Brailsford  churches,  have  unfortunately 
disappeared,  no  one  knows  when  or  how. 

Each  set  consists  of  a  chalice,  with  paten  cover,  and  a  tall 
tankard  flagon,  all  of  silver  gilt. 

The  flagons  are  of  the  usual  type  :  a  cylindrical  body  rising 
from  a  spreading  base,  and  furnished  with  a  curved  handle  and 
flat  lid  with  thumb-piece,  the  whole  being  12  inches  high.  On 
the  lid  is  engraved  the  sacred  monogram. 

The  chalices,  so  far  from  being  of  a  common  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  type,  are  evidently  copied  from  a  mediaeval  pattern.  Li 
fact  they  are  of  such  remarkably  good  design  that  several  skilled 
antiquaries,  when  shown  photographs  of  them,  have  supposed 
them  to  be  of  pre-Beformation  date.  The  bowl  is  of  the  usual 
conical  form,  with  rounded  bottom,  enclosed  by  a  small  sex- 
foiled  plate,  in  the  same  way  as  the  calyx  of  a  plant  does  the 
corolla.  The  stem  is  hexagonal,  with  a  most  beautiful  knop 
in  the  centre,  of  precisely  similar  design  to  that  on  the  famous 
Xettlecombe  chalice,  except  that  the  lions’  faces  are  replaced  by 
cherubs’  heads.  At  the  junction  of  stem  and  foot  is  a  small 
plain  hexagonal  plate,  of  larger  diameter  than  the  stem.  The 
foot  is  a  spreading  hexagonal  one,  the  sides  of  the  hexagon  being 
nearly  straight.  It  has  a  lower  edge  of  considerable  width, 
ornamented  with  embossed  scroll-work,  and  each  point  termi- 
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nates  in  a  beautifully  moulded  cherub’s  head  and  wings.  The 
height  of  the  chalice  is  9^  inches. 

The  paten  cover  is  of  the  ordinary  type. 

The  hall-marks  are  four  in  number.  1.  The  maker’s  mark— 
a  heart-shaped  shield,  with  the  letters  R  K  between  two  dots, 
two  others  being  in  chief  and  a  mullet  in  base.  2.  The  leopard’s 
face  crowned.  3.  The  lion  passant.  4.  A  court-hand  C1,  the 
London  date-letter  for  1640-1. 

Other  instances  of  this  curious  survival  of  the  traditional  old 
English  type  of  chalice  occur  at  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge 
(1625-6);  Rochester  Cathedral  (1653-4),  a  very  remarkable 
date;  and  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  (1676).” 

It  will  be  seen,  ante ,  p.  139,  that  the  publication  of  a  List  of 
Rubbings  of  Foreign  Brasses,  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Creeny  on  the  11th  May,  1882,  was  reserved,  by  the  wish  of 
the  exhibitor,  till  a  further  instalment  was  laid  before  the  Society. 
This  further  instalment  was  exhibited  this  evening  by  Mr. 
Creeny.  The  two  exhibitions  comprised  no  less  than  sixty- five 
Brasses,  and  the  following  List  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Creeny, 
in  chronological  order,  with  brief  indications  of  the  person  or 
persons  to  whose  memory  the  brasses  were  executed,  and  of  the 
place  where  they  were  found.  At  the  end  will  be  found  those 
to  which  no  fixed  date  was  assignable.  The  exhibition  was  one 
of  great  interest  and  value,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  Mr. 
Creeny  would  see  his  way  to  the  publication  of  the  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  least-known  specimens  : — 

List  of  Rubbings  of  Brasses  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  made 
by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Creeny,  M.A.,  and  exhibited  before  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  on  the  11th  May,  1882,  and 
on  the  24th  May,  1883. 


No. 

Date. 

To  whose  memory. 

Where  found. 

1 

1231 

Bishop  Ysowilpe. 

Verden,  S.  Andrew. 

(Earliest  brass  known.) 

2 

1279 

Bishop  Otto  de  Brunswick. 

Hildesheim.  Dom. 

3 

1320 

Bishop  Bernhard  V. 

Paderbom,  Dom. 

(Made  bishop  1320 ;  died  1340.) 

4 

(1314 

(1375 

Bishop  Godfrey  de  Bulowe.  1 

Bishop  Frederic  de  Bnlowe. 

Schwerin,  Dom. 

5 

j  1339 

Bishop  Lndolph  de  Bnlowe.  ( 

Schwerin,  Dom. 

(1347 

Bishop  Henry  de  Bulwer. 

6 

]  1317 
(1350 

Bishop  Burchard  de  Serken.  ) 

Bishop  John  de  Mul.  i 

Lnbeck,  Dom. 

7 

8 

] 1325 1 

1 1350 i 

William  Wenemaer  and  his  wife  1 
Margaret  Sbrunnen.  I 

La  Bibliotheque,  Ghent 

9 

1356 

John  Clingenberg. 

Lubeck,  S.  Peter’s. 

10 

1357 

Albert  Hovener. 

Stralsnnd,  S.  Nicholas. 
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No. 

Date. 

To  whose  memory. 

Where  found. 

11 

1369 

Bruno  de  Warendorp. 

Lubeck,  S.  Mary. 

12 

1377 

Bishop  Bertram  Cremen. 

Lubeck,  Dom. 

13 

1380 

Bishop  Spiegel. 

l’aderborn,  Dom. 

11 

1394 

Bishop  Rupert. 

Paderborn,  Dom. 

15 

(1332 

Sir  John  de  Iieer.  ) 

Museum  Port  de  Hal, 

( 1398 

Sir  Gerard  de  Heer.  j 

Brussels. 

1C 

1405 

Gherard  Hanensee  (Provost). 

Hildesheim,  Dom. 

17 

1410 

Griel  van  Ruwuescuere. 

Bruges,  Bequinagr. 

18 

(1423) 
j 1439 j 

(Jakemine  van  de  Brucghe,  wife) 

)  of  Joris  de  Munter.  ( 

Bruges,  Cathedral. 

19 

1432 

(Agnes,  Queen  of  Sweden  and) 

(  Duchess  of  Mecklenberg.  j 

Gadebusch. 

20 

1452 

Marten  van  Heer  de  Capelle. 

Bruges,  Cathedral. 

21 

1459 

Gerart  Lord  in  Gulich. 

Altenberg. 

22 

1460 

Eghard  de  Hanensee. 

Hildesheim,  Dom. 

23 

1460 

Kateline  d’Aut. 

Bruges,  S.  Jacques. 

24 

1463 

Bishop  Schonberg. 

Meissen,  Dom. 

25 

1466 

Bishop  Theodore  de  Buckensdorf. 

Naumburg,  Dom. 

26 

(1461) 

( 1473  j 
1483 

John  Luneborch. 

Lubeck. 

27 

Jacob  Schelewaertz  and  pupils. 

Bruges,  Cathedral. 

28 

1483 

Adam  Hertzogenraede  (Abbat). 

Brauweiller. 

29 

1487 

Arnoldus  de  Meroide. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Dom. 

30 

1489 

Peter  Lancsaem  and  Wife. 

Ypres,  Hospital  S.  Mary. 

31 

1464 

Frederick  “  the  Good,”  Duke  of 

Meissen,  Dom. 

Saxony. 

32 

1486 

Ernest,  son  of  Frederick  the  Good. 

Do. 

33 

1500 

Albert,  son  of  Do. 

Do. 

34 

1502 

Amalie,  daughter  of  Do. 

Do. 

35 

1510 

Sidonia,  wife  of  Albert. 

Do. 

36 

1517 

Frederick,  son  of  Albert  and  Sidonia. 

Do. 

37 

1534 

Barbara,  wife  of  George  the  son  of 

Do. 

Albert. 

38 

1537 

John,  son  of  George  and  Barbara. 

Do. 

39 

1539 

Frederick  (George),  son  of  George 

Do. 

and  Barbara. 

Ernest  and  Albert  were  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Ernestine  and  Albertine 
branches  of  the  House  of  Saxony. 
The  late  Prince  Consort  was  12th 
in  direct  descent  from  Ernest. 

40 

1509 

Abel  Porckett. 

Bruges,  Museum  at  Belfry. 

41 

1512 

John  de  Tongues. 

Bruges,  S.  Jacques. 

42 

(1515) 

(1518 

Jehan  de  Likerke  and  wife.  ) 

Jhane  de  la  Douve.  J 

Bruges,  Cathedral. 

43 

1521 

Tideman  Berck  and  Wife. 

Lubeck,  S.  Mary. 

44 

1524 

I'lorentine  Wielant. 

Vechte. 

45 

1526 

(  Bernardin  de  Curid.  ) 

(  Johannes  de  Candenberghe.  ( 

Bruges,  Cathedral. 

46 

1531 

Johan  de  Fonte. 

Damme,  Hospital  S.  Jaen. 

(15331 

Adrian  Bave  (1538)  and  Wife) 

47 

\ 1538V 

Louise  (1533),  and  their  son[ 

Bruges,  Cathedral. 

(1555) 

Franciscus  (1555).  ) 

48 

1554 

Ricaldo  a  Rivis,  Dns  d’Heer. 

Brussels,  Museum  Port  de 

Hal. 

49 

1559 

John  and  Lambert  Munten. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Dom. 

50 

1560 

John  de  Pael. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Dom. 
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Date. 

To  whose  memory. 

Where  found. 

51 

1560 

Bartholomew  Peneman  and  Wife. 

Termond,  Notre  Dame. 

52 

1561 

Bishop  John  Tydeman. 

Lubeck,  Dom. 

53 

1571 

Gothardus  ab  Hoveln  and  Wife. 
(Picture  of  the  Ascension.) 

Lubeck,  S.  Mary. 

54 

1577 

Franciscus  de  la  Puebla  and  Wife. 

Bruges,  S.  Jacques. 

55 

1585 

Francis  Van  Wychuus. 

Antwerp,  Cathedral. 

56 

1601 

Anthoine  Willebart. 

Bruges,  S.  Jacques. 

57 

1608 

William  de  Clerc  and  Wife. 

Malines,  Museum. 

58 

59 

1615 

Pierre  de  Valencia  (Palimpsest). 

The  reverse  of  58. 

(Fragments,  circa  1350 — 1380.) 

Bruges,  S.  Jacques. 

60 

Crucifixion. 

Nivelles,  S.  Gertrude. 

61 

Angel  with  shield. 

Bruges,  S.  Jacques. 

62 

Skeleton. 

Naumburg. 

63 

Two  figures  in  shrouds. 

Lubeck,  S.  Mary. 

64 

Pieter  Escheric  and  Wife. 

(1400  and  blank.) 

Termond,  Notre  Dame. 

65 

S.  Piat ;  carrying  his  scalp. 

(Slab.) 

Seclin,  near  Lille. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  May  31st,  1883. 


C.  S.  PERCEVAL,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution: — Journal.  Vol.  xxvii.  No.  119. 
8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia: — Constitution 
and  By-Laws,  with  List  of  Members.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1883. 

From  H.M.  Government,  India  Office  : — Archaeological  Survey  of  Southern 
India.  Lists  of  the  Antiquarian  Remains  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras. 
Compiled  under  the  Orders  of  Government  by  Robert  Sewell.  Yol.  i.  4to. 
Madras,  1882. 

From  G.  Leveson  Gower,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Loc.  Sec.  S.A.  Surrey:  — 

1.  Memoir  of  George  Granville,  late  Duke  of  Sutherland,  K.G.  By  James 
Loch,  Esq.,  M.P.  Not  published.  4to.  London,  1834. 

2.  Portrait  Print  of  the  Most  Noble  George  Granville  Leveson  Gower, 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  K.G.  From  an  original  Picture  by  W.  Owen,  Esq., 
R.A.  Drawn  by  J.  Wright.  Engraved  by  H.  Meyer.  Folio.  London, 
1811. 

From  the  Author,  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.L.,  F.S.A.: — Remarks  upon 
the  Bill  for  Amending  the  Union  of  Benefices  Act,  1860.  Folio.  London, 
1883. 
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Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  June  7th,  1883,  and  a  list  was  read  of  the  Candidates 
to  be  balloted  for. 

The  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker,  Local  Secretary  for  Northants,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  Vessel  which  had  been  used  as  a  sepulchral  urn,  and 
which  he  described  as  follows  :  — 

{i  The  Vase  which  I  exhibit  was  found  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year  by  the  ironstone  diggers  in  the  parish  of  Addington 
Magna,  near  Thrapstone  in  Northants,  near  the  roadside  leading 
from  Ringstead  to  Addington. 

It  is  shown  by  favour  of  Mr.  Walters,  manager  of  the  pits 
belonging  to  the  Desborough  Ironstone  Company. 

It  was  found  buried  six  feet  deep  in  blue  lias  clay  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  Nene  Valley.  It  was  quite  whole  when 
found,  but  the  men  in  their  eagerness  to  see  whether  it  held 
money  wrenched  off  the  handle.  It  is  jug-shaped,  7 1  inches 
high,  by  7  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bellied  part*  and  nearly  4 
inches  across  the  mouth.  ( See  woodcut.) 


SEPULCHRAL  URN  PROM  ADDINGTON  MAGNA,  NORTHANTS. 

(Scale,  J  linear.) 

It  is  of  coarse  pottery,  but  is  (perhaps)  wheel-made.  The 
ornamentations  are  a  rope  pattern,  raised,  and  zigzag  markings 
below  the  waist,  and  zigzags  on  the  lip,  which  is  slightly  turned 
over. 

The  handle  is  a  singular  feature,  having  a  hole  down  it  like  a 
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small  chimney  communicating  with  the  interior.  This  handle  is 
not  deficient  in  grace,  and  is  ornamented  with  ribs  and  zigzags 
and  other  markings. 

The  jug  contains  calcined  bones,  and  is  itself  blackened  and 
whitened  by  fire. 

Not  a  mile  from  where  it  was  found  stand  three  fine  tumuli 
in  a  row  in  a  grass  field  on  high  ground,  with  a  fine  view  from 
it — the  only  remaining  ones  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

These  tumuli  are  apparently  intact,  and  have  never  been  tam¬ 
pered  with.  Some  fine  elms,  visible  many  miles  off,  stand  upon 
the  top  of  them.” 

Mr.  JBaker  also  exhibited  (by  permission  of  the  Rev.  G-.  E. 
Sharland,  Yicar  of  Stow  Longa,  near  Kimbolton,  Huntingdon¬ 
shire)  a  pre-Reformation  Paten,  which  he  thus  described : — 

u  This  Paten  is  of  silver,  with  traces  of  gilding  in  a  hollow 
moulding  near  the  rim.  Total  diameter,  4§  inches  ;  total  depth 
i  inch.  The  exterior  rim  is  a  plain  surface,  slightly  dipped 
towards  the  interior,  §  inch  in  width,  with  ornamental  rings 
on  the  outer  side  \  inch  wide ;  within  the  outer  rim  comes  a 
second  narrow  one  (f  inch),  quite  plain,  dipping  at  a  quicker 
angle  than  the  first. 

Within  this  second  rim  comes  a  third  and  ornamental  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  paten,  dipping  down  at  the  same  angle  as  the  last- 
named.  This  ornamental  ring  of  metal  is  formed  of  six  cusps, 
the  cuspings  being  filled  up  with  a  thistle  bead  and  three  leaves. 
Within  this  comes  the  circular  bottom  of  the  paten  (If  inch 
diameter),  in  the  centre  of  which  is  engraved  the  face  of  Christ, 
with  a  bifurcated  beard  and  glory,  surrounded  by  two  concen¬ 
tric  dog-tooth-ornamented  lines. 

Five  or  six  years  back,  when  Mr.  Sharland  came  to  the  living, 
he  found  this  paten  rather  dilapidated,  owing  to  the  sexton  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  it  in  a  bag  on  communion 
Sundays  jumbled  up  with  a  bottle  of  wine.  It  had  become  worn 
through  at  the  cuspings.  Mr.  Sharland,  who  values  it  much,  had 
it  repaired  by  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Tavistock  Street. 

I  find  that  Mr.  Pratt  slightly  1  restored  ’  it !  and  that  he  in¬ 
troduced  the  second  plain  rim — it  only  had  one  before — in  order 
to  give  him  room  for  laying  on  sawder  to  strengthen  the  back  of 
the  cusps. 

This  innovation  is,  perhaps,  aesthetically  an  improvement ;  and, 
as  a  preserver,  ingenious  and  useful,  but,  archasologically,  a 

P ity- .  n 

This  paten  has  recently  been  made  known  by  description  to 
Mr.  Cripps,  of  Cirencester.  I  have  with  me  two  letters  of  Mr. 
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Cripps,  addressed  to  the  vicar  in  the  January  of  this  year  (1883). 
But  this  is  the  first  time  I  believe  that  experts  have  set  their  eyes 
upon  it. 

The  hall-marks  (&c.)  upon  the  back  are  a  cusped  0,  leopard’s 
head,  and  a  fish ;  from  these  and  other  indications  the  date  has 
been  fixed  at  1491-2,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  the  Vicar  by  Mr.  Cripps  : — 

1 1  think  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Blair  Cochrane,  is  quite  right 
about  the  date  of  the  paten,  in  assigning  it  to  1491-2.  I  know 
of  very  similar  ones  of  which  the  date  is  certain,  and  they  are  of 
1514-15,  1517-18,  and  1519-20,  all  of  sufficiently  near  dates  to 
be  corroborative  of  the  date  of  yours  at  Stow  Longa. 

I  should  have  thought  that  it  might,  by  bare  possibility,  be  of 
1531-2,  but  for  the  fact  that  there  is  plate  at  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  of  the  year  1507-8,  by  the  same  maker  (he  used  a 
fish  for  mark).  The  year  1491-2  is  so  much  nearer  1507-8 
that  I  think  it  almost  settles  the  question ;  but  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  assigning  date-letter  marks  to  their  correct  years  in 
consequence  of  the  damaged  state  of  the  impressions,  and  the 
possibility  of  letters  having  been  used  over  again  later  on,  or  the 
fresh  ones  not  varying  much  from  the  ones  used  before. 

I  think  on  the  whole  that  your  paten  is  of  1491-2,  and  its 
fashion  accords  well  with  that  verdict  as  a  matter  of  hall¬ 
marking.’ 

Stow  Longa  gives  its  name  to  an  ancient  prebendal  stall  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  in  which  diocese  it  formerly  was,  but  is  now 
in  Ely. 

It  is  a  very  out-of-the-world  village,  and  the  church  of  St. 
Botolph  stands  on  a  knoll  outside  the  village,  looking  down  on 
the  valley  along  which  runs  the  Via  Devana  from  Huntingdon 
to  Thrapstone  ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  is  Leighton 
Bromswold,  once  George  Herbert’s  church,  and  restored  by  him 
in  the  Jacobman  style.  Stow  church  has  a  Saxon  (?)  priest’s 
door,  with  the  figure  of  a  mermaid  combing  her  hair  on  the 
solid  stone  tympanum.” 

R.  S.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Cumber¬ 
land,  communicated  the  following  Report  on  recent  Antiquarian 
discoveries  in  that  county,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibited  a  case 
of  Cuir-bouilli,  and  a  photograph  of  a  stone  found  at  Carlisle, 
and  representing  the  Dese  Matres  : — 

u  I.  I  have  the  honour  to  exhibit  a  cylindrical  case  of  cuir- 
bouilli,  standing  nearly  7  inches  high,  with  a  diameter  of  Sc¬ 
inches.  The  rim  of  the  lid  remains,  but  the  top  is  gone.  A 
leather  thong,  whose  knotted  ends  still  remain,  has  passed 
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through  loops  on  the  case  and  on  the  lid,  at  once  securing  the 
lid  to  the  case  and  forming  a  handle  to  carry  it  about  by.  The 
bottom  of  the  case  is  scored  into  small  cheequers,  two  plain 
strips  divide  the  cylindrical  exterior  into  two  portions,  each  of 
which  is  rudely  grained  or  roughened,  but  leaving  portions  of 
the  original  surface  of  the  leather,  in  shape  of  rude  foliage  and 
open  crowns. 

This  case  is  the  property  of  the  parish  of  Uldale,  in  the  county 
of  Cumberland  and  diocese  of  Carlisle,  and  has  for  the  last  thirty 
years  at  least  been  used  as  a  receptacle  for  blacklead.  Bishop 
Nicholson  visited  Uldale  in  1703,  and  says : — 

‘  The  cup  for  ye  Communion  is  thin,  old,  and  little,  kept  in  a 
fair  old  leathern  case,  bearing  the  date  of  1571.’ — Miscellany 
Accounts  of  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,  p.  78.  The  article  now  ex¬ 
hibited  must  be  the  ‘  fair  old  leathern  case.’  When  Miss  Good¬ 
win  wrote  her  account  of  the  Old  Church  Plate  in  the  deanery 
of  Wigton,  nothing  could  be  ascertained  about  the  1  fair  old 
leathern  case.’  Her  words  are  : — ‘  The  leathern  case  no  longer 
exists,  and,  as  there  are  no  marks  upon  the  cup,  the  bishop 
must  have  found  the  date  upon  the  case,  as  indeed  his  words 
seem  to  imply,  unless  it  was  on  the  foot  of  the  paten  cover, 
whose  existence  is  proved  by  the  terrier  of  1749.’ — Old  Church 
Plate  in  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,  p.  65.  The  paten  cover  is 
now  lost,  and  the  top  of  the  lid  of  the  case  is  missing,  so  nothing 
certain  can  be  said  as  to  which  of  them  bore  the  date  of  1571, 
but  the  leather  case  seems  to  me  to  be  of  earlier  date,  and 
probably  to  have  once  held  the  ‘  massing  chalice  ’  of  the  parish 
of  Uldale.  The  publication  of  the  Old  Church  Plate  volume 
induced  the  vicar  of  Uldale  to  make  a  further  search  for  the 
case,  which  at  last  proved  successful. 

2.  On  March  17th,  1881,  I  exhibited  before  this  Society  two 
Elizabethan  Communion  Cups,  and  on  the  24th  of  that  month 
Mr.  Grainger  exhibited  a  third.  (Proc.  S.  A.  2d  S.  vol.  viii. 
pp.  467,  482.)  Seven  similar  cups  exist  in  the  diocese  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  and  of  the  whole  number  four  have  for  a  maker’s  mark 
E  D  in  linked  letters,  and  also  a  rose  of  four  petals  in  a  circular 
stamp.  When  I  exhibited  the  cups  I  suggested  that  the  rose 
pointed  to  Carlisle,  and  that  an  unauthorised  ‘  touch  ’  existed 
there.  See  also  Old  Church  Plate,  &c.,  pp.  4,  45,  54,  232,  and 
294.  My  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  entry  in  the  books  of  account  of  the  Chamberlains  of 
Carlisle: — ‘August  1611.  Item,  to  Edward  Dalton  for  amend- 
inge  one  of  the  citties  great  pottes,  vis.’ 

The  city  of  Carlisle  then  possessed,  among  other  plate,  ‘  two 
great  pottes  for  wyne  or  beare,’  each  weighing  84  oz.  These 
pots  and  the  rest  of  the  civic  plate,  together  with  a  large  quan- 
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tity  contributed  by  the  gentry  of  the  country  and  city  were 
melted  in  1644,  and  cast  into  the  coin  known  as  Carlisle  Siege 
Pieces.  A  complete  list  of  this  plate  with  the  weights  has  just 
been  found  among  the  corporation  papers,  and  will  shortly  be 
made  public. 

The  church  cups  attributed  to  the  Carlisle  1  touch’  are  assigned 
to  dates  from  1565  to  1571.  They  would  be  the  work,  in  all 
probability,  of  the  father  or  grandfather  of  the  Edward  Dalton 
who  mended  ‘one  of  the  citties  great  pottes’  in  1610.  The 
repairs  must  have  been  extensive  to  have  cost  6s.  I  should  add 
that  the  Daltons  were  a  very  prominent  family  in  Carlisle  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  members  of  it  tilled 
the  office  I  now  hold  of  mayor  of  Carlisle. 

3.  In  the  year  1861,  when  the  foundations  of  Blair’s  build¬ 
ings  in  English  Street,  Carlisle,  were  excavated,  two  inscribed 
Roman  stones  were  found,  the  one  an  altar,  on  which  is  — 

PARCIS 

PRO  BO 
DONATALIS 
PATER  '  V  •  S 

L  '  M  • 

It  is  engraved  in  the  Lapidarium  Septentrionale,  No.  489, 
p.  247.  The  other  stone  (Ibid.  No.  490,  p.  248)  has  on  it — 

MATRIB  •  PARC  ‘  PRO  '  SALVT 
SANCTIiE  •  GEMINAE. 


Of  it  Dr.  Bruce  says : — ‘  It  has  probably  formed  a  pedestal  on 
which  statues  of  the  deities  were  placed.  The  Deaj  Matres,  to 
whom  we  have  already  had  many  dedications,  were  supposed  to 
be  more  benignant  in  their  nature  than  the  Parcse :  by  pre¬ 
fixing  the  kindly  word  Matribus  to  Parcis  in  this  and  another 
example  the  worshippers  probably  thought  to  propitiate  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  dread.’ 

In  the  previous  year,  1860,  the  large  and  important  but  im¬ 
perfect  inscribed  stones,  Nos.  488  and  498  in  the  Lapidarium 
Septentrionale,  were  found  in  excavating  the  foundations  of  the 
Carlisle  Journal  newspaper  office.  Immediately  abutting  on 
that  office  to  the  north,  and  on  Blair’s  Buildings  to  the  south, 
stood,  until  a  few  days  ago,  an  ancient  hostelry,  called  the 
White  Swan,  which,  by  the  way,  preserved  before  its  front, 
in  situ,  the  last  ‘  horsing-stone  ’  or  ‘  mounting  block  ’  of  all  the 
numerous  ones  which  once  stood  in  the  streets  of  Carlisle.  I 
have  watched  carefully,  with  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  owners, 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Jespers  and  Co.,  the  excavations  on  this  site,  in 
hopes  of  finding  the  missing  halves  of  Nos  488  and  498.  They 
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have  not,  as  yet,  turned  up,  but  a  stone  has  been  found,  about 
14  inches  long  by  10  broad  and  3  thick,  on  which  are  repre¬ 
sented  the  Dese  Matres.  The  occurrence  of  this  stone  so  close 
to  where  the  altar  to  the  Parcae  and  the  inscribed  stone  to  the 
Matres  Parcas  were  found  is  curious.  The  new  find  may  have 
stood  upon  the  stone,  which  Dr.  Bruce  suggests  was  a  pedestal, 
but,  if  so,  another  stone  must  have  intervened,  as  the  cavity  on 
the  top  of  the  pedestal  is  twice  as  long  and  broad  as  the  base  of 
the  new  find. 

The  three  figures  of  the  Deae  Matres  are  seated  side  by  side 
in  close  contiguity,  apparently  on  the  same  seat  or  bench  ( See 
No.  230,  Lap.  Sep.),  which,  however,  is  covered  by  their  ample 
draperies.  Each  figure  has  lost  its  face,  apparently  by  an  in¬ 
tentional  blow  under  the  chin.  Each  figure  holds  on  its  lap  by 
its  left  hand  a  vase,  or  bowl,  no  doubt  of  fruit.  The  right  hand 
is  over  the  heart,  and  in  case  of  the  central  figure  holds  a  wreath 
or  chaplet  of  roses :  the  other  two  hold  objects,  which  may  be 
branches  of  palms  or  even  long  knives.  Each  is  dressed  in 
upper  and  under  tunic,  the  former  of  which  reaches  to  the 
ankles,  the  latter  covers  the  feet ;  the  wide  sleeves  come  a  little 
below  the  elbow.  The  drapery  of  the  figure  on  the  sinister  side  is 
much  more  elaborately  carved  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  two. 

A  large  quantity  of  bones,  mainly  of  ruminants,  and  also 
fragments  of  the  usual  Roman  and  Romano-British  potteries, 
have  also  been  found,  and  probably  some  coins,  but  these  have 
not  come  to  my  knowledge.  A  large  disc  of  red  sandstone  was 
also  found  ;  its  dimensions  are  18  inches  in  diameter  by  4  thick; 
the  lower  side  is  flat  and  very  roughly  dressed  :  the  upper  is 
convex,  and  one  half  of  it  only  is  dressed  mill-stone  fashion  ; 
there  is  no  spindle-hole  ;  it  is  evidently  an  unfinished  lower  mill¬ 
stone  ;  a  portion  of  a  finished  one  of  mill-stone  grit  was  found  at 
the  same  time  and  place. 

4.  Much  broken  Roman  pottery  has  also  been  found  in  relay¬ 
ing  the  gas-pipes  in  Carlisle ;  and  in  the  market-place  a  gold 
coin  of  Vespasian,  in  good  condition,  was  found.  Obverse  : 
head  of  Vespasian,  laurel-wreathed,  to  right. 

Legend,— 

IMP  •  CAESAR  •  VESPASIANVS  1  AVG  '  TR  *  P 

Reverse  :  Titus  and  Domitian  on  horseback. 

Legend, — 

*  *  *  ET  ‘  DOMITIAN  *  CAESARES  *  PRIN  •  IVVEN 

The  beginning  and  end  of  the  legend  are  bruised,  but  the  first 
word  will  be  titvs. 

5.  A  large  dock  is  being  excavated  at  Silloth,  and  I  had 
hoped  to  have  found  Roman  remains.  Nothing  has  come  to 
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my  knowledge  but  a  humerus  of  the  Bos  primigenius ,  an  antler 
of  a  red  deer,  and  a  bone  from  the  tail  of  a  whale.  The  humerus 
was  first  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  mammoth,  an  animal  of  which 
no  remains  have  as  yet  been  identified  in  Cumberland  ( See 
Professor  Boyd-Dawkins’s  Early  Man  in  Britain,  p.  132),  but 
it  was  submitted  by  Dr.  Leitch,  of  Silloth,  to  Professor  Turner, 
of  Edinburgh,  and  by  him  identified. 

6.  Since  writing  the  above,  another  instance  has  occurred  of 
long-lost  articles  being  brought  to  light  by  the  publication  of 
Old  Church  Plate  in  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle.  At  page  66  of 
that  volume  is  the  account  of  a  tall  standing-cup,  similar  to  the 
cup  known  as  the  Edmonds  cup,  belonging  to  the  Carpenters’ 
Company,  and  of  which  an  engraving  is  given  in  Cripps’s 
Old  English  Plate,  2d  ed.  p.  228.  The  cover  of  the  cup  is 
there  stated  to  have  been  missing  since  at  least  the  year  1822. 
It  has  just  been  found  in  an  old  cupboard  in  the  vicarage- 
house  of  Westward,  to  which  parish  the  cup  belongs.  The 
cover  is  of  the  same  open  steeple-work  character  as  the  cover 
of  the  Edmonds  cup.  Four  of  these  peculiar  cups  are  in  the 
diocese  of  Carlisle,  namely,  at  Holm  Cultram,  Westward,  Bon- 
gate  Appleby,  and  Ambleside,  and  are  all  engraved  in  Old 
Church  Plate,  &c.  pp.  59,  176,  and  246.” 

In  connection  with  the  cuir-bouilli  case  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  above  Report  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  exhibited  Rubbings  of  a  very  remarkable  example  from 
Norfolk,  which  he  accompanied  with  the  following  remarks :  — 

u  These  cylindrical  boxes  of  cuir-bouilli  are,  I  believe,  chalice 
cases.  Two  are  figured  in  a  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Burtt 
in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  137-139;  one 
of  them  being  in  the  Record  Office,  and  the  other  in  the  rectory 
house  at  Lanivet,  Cornwall.  The  latter  still  has  the  string  by 
which  the  lid  was  tied  down  on  to  the  case.  The  finest  example 
I  know  is  at  Cawston  church,  Norfolk,  where  it  still  serves  to 
hold  a  chalice,  as  it  probably  has  done  for  four  centuries.  It  is 
mentioned  in  an  inventory  of  goods  in  the  keeping  of  the  church¬ 
wardens  in  1613,  the  first  item  of  which  is  ‘  One  communion 
cup  with  a  cover,  and  a  box  of  leather  to  keep  it  in.’  The  pre¬ 
sent  cup  is  dated  1567,  at  which  date  it  was  probably  exchanged 
for  its  predecessor.  I  exhibit  rubbings  of  the  case  taken  ten 
years  ago.  The  top  is  8-^  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a  very 
terrible  griffin,  the  guardian  of  the  treasure  within.  Round  the 
margin  are  the  words — 

+  IHESUS  NAZARENUS  REX  IUDEORUM, 
which  I  think  must  have  been  believed  to  have  some  occult 
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virtue,  for  we  often  find  them  in  places  where  their  meaning  is 
not  evident.  At  the  bottom,  which  is  7f  inches  across,  there  is 

a  large  rose. 

The  height  of  the  box  without  the  lid,  which  fits  outside  it,  is 
8 1  inches,  and  round  it  are  seven  shields  of  arms,  thus  : — 

1.  Gfyrony  of  eight,  Bassingborne. 

2.  A  lion  rampant  gardant. 

3.  Three  cross-crosslets  fitchy  2  and  1,  on  a  chief  two  six- 
rayed  mullets,  Clinton. 

4.  A  cross  engrailed,  TJfford. 

5.  Bezanty,  a  canton  ermine,  Zouche. 

6.  A  manche,  Hastings. 

7.  A  lion  rampant,  over  all  a  bendlet  compony  ermine  and 
- ,  Fulton." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  June  7th,  1883. 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society Proceedings.  Yol.  v.  No.  6.  New 
Monthly  Series.  June.  8yo,  London,  1883. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  :«— 

1.  The  Order  of  Laying  the  First  Stone  of  a  new  church  :  according  to  the 
Roman  Pontifical.  In  Latin  and  English.  12mo.  London,  1851. 

2.  The  Order  of  the  Consecration  of  a  Bishop-Elect  :  according  to  the 
Roman  Pontifical.  Sm.  8vo.  London,  1871. 

3.  The  Dogmatic  Teaching  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  on  the  subject 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  By  E.  E.  Estcourt,  M.A.,  F.A.S.  8vo.  London, 
1868. 

From  B.  E.  Ferrey,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ,  the  Reviser:' — Memorials  of  Christchurch, 
Twynham,  Hants,  past  and  present.  With  a  Photograph  and  Ground  Plan 
of  the  Priory  Church.  By  the  late  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 
Third  Edition,  revised.  Sm.  8vo.  Christchurch,  1883. 

From  the  Author  :~-The  Land  of  Morgan  :  being  a  Contribution  towards  the 
History  of  the  Lordship  of  Glamorgan.  By  Geo.  T.  Clark.  Reprinted, 
with  Additions  and  Alterations,  from  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  exhibited  and 
presented  a  bronze  Medal  commemorative  of  the  Visit  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  to  Epping  Forest. 

Obverse  :  Bust  of  Queen  in  profile,  regarding  the  left,  coro- 
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neted  and  robed.  Ch :  Wiener.  Fecit.  Surrounded  by  a 
border  composed  of  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle. 

Reverse  :  On  the  left,  the  City  of  London  standing  with  a 
broken  fence  falling  before  her  :  on  the  right,  the  Queen  seated 
on  a  bank  in  the  act  of  dedicating  :  scene  filling  the  field,  an 
avenue  in  the  forest  traversed  by  a  winding  path.  Surrounded 
by  a  border  inscribed,  x  epping  •  forest  •  6  •  may  *  1882  x 

IT  •  GIVES  •  ME  •  THE  '  GREATEST  '  SATISFACTION  '  TO  ‘  DEDICATE 
•  THIS  •  BEAUTIFUL  *  FOREST  -  FOR  •  THE  ’  USE  '  AND  ‘  ENJOY¬ 
MENT  •  OF  -  MY  •  PEOPLE  '  FOR  *  ALL  *  TIME  X 
Diameter  3  inches. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8’45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9-30  p.m.,  when 
the  following  Candidates  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected  :  — 

Frederic  John  Methold,  Esq. 

Alexander  Peckover,  Esq. 

Gilbert  Metcalfe,  Esq. 

James  Bridge  Davidson,  Esq. 

Montagu  Burrows,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Charles  Isaac  Elton,  Esq.,  B.A. 


Thursday,  June  14th,  1883. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  SMITH,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Hungary: — 

1.  Almanach.  1883.  8vo.  Budapest,  1883. 

2.  Ertesitoje  (Akademiai),  1882.  Nos.  ]-6.  (Bulletin.)  8vo.  Budapest, 
1882. 

3.  Evkonyvei.  Vol.  xvi.  No.  8.  (Annals.)  4to.  Budapest,  1882. 

4.  Ertekezesek  a  tortenelmi  tudomanyok  Korebol.  Edited  by  Pesty  Frigyes. 
Vol.  vii.  Nos.  1 — 6  (1881 — 2)  ;  Vol.  ix.  No.  12  (1882),  and  Title  and 
Index  ;  Vol.  x.  Nos.  1 — 3,  5—10  (1882).  8yo.  Budapest,  1881 — 2. 

5.  Monumenta  Hungariae  Historica.  (Diplomataria.)  I.  Ostaly.  Okmany- 
tar.  8vo.  Budapest,  1882. 

6.  Ungarische  Revue.  1882,  Nos.  7 — 10;  1883,  Nos.  1—3.  Svo.  Leipsic, 
1882—3. 

7.  Emlekbeszedek.  Vol.  i.  Nos.  1 — 5.  Svo.  Budapest,  1882.  • 

8.  Nemzetgazd.  Ertekezcsek.  Edited  by  Foldes  Bela.  Vol.  i.  Nos.  1 — 5. 
Svo.  Budapest,  1882. 

9.  Budapest  nemzetisegi  allapota  es  magyarosodasa.  By  Kbrosi  Jozsef. 
8vo.  Budapest,  1882. 
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10.  A  magyarorszagi  Varispansagok  Tortenete.  By  Pestv  Frigyes.  8vo, 
Budapest,  1882. 

11.  A  Magyarok  Eredete.  By  Vambery  Annin.  8vo.  Budapest,  1882. 

12.  Magvarorszag  Begi  Yizrajza.  By  Dr.  Ortvay  Tivadar.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Budapest,  1882. 

13.  A  Szeged-Othalmi  Asatasok.  By  Lenhossek  Jozsef.  4to.  Budapest, 
1882.  { 

From  the  Author:— -The  Lyon  Office  in  Retreat.  By  Joseph  Foster.  8vo. 
London  [1883]. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq.:— -The  Western  Antiquary  ;  or  Devon 
and  Cornwall  Note  Book.  Part  i.  Third  Series.  May.  4to.  London, 
1883. 

From  the  Editor,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth,  M.A.,  F.S.A.:—-The  Roxburghe 
Ballads.  Vol.  Iv.  (Ballad  Society,  Nos.  21,  22,  and  23.)  8vo.  Hertford, 
1881—3. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  : — 

1.  Archaeologia  Cambrensis.  Fourth  Series.  No.  53.  (Yol.  xiv.)  8yo. 
London,  1883. 

2.  The  Land  of  Morgan.  By  G.  T.  Clark,  F.S.A.  Supplemental  Volume. 
8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:-— The  Journal. 
Vol.  xii.  No.  4.  May.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission  of  Rome:— -Bullettino.  Anno 
xi.  Serie  Seconda.  No.  1.  8vo.  Rome,  1883. 

From  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society: — 

1.  Transactions.  Yol.  vii.  Part  1.  8vo.  Bristol,  1883. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Wills  in  the  Great  Orphan  Book,  or  Book  of  Wills  in  the 
Council  House  at  Bristol.  By  Rev.  T.  P.  Wadley,  M.A.  No.  2.  8vo. 
Bristol,  1883. 

From  the  Canadian  Institute:— Proceedings,  vol.  i.  Fasciculus  No.  4.  8vo. 
Toronto,  1883. 

Gilbert  Metcalfe,  Esq.,  and  F.  J.  Methold,  Esq.,  were  ad¬ 
mitted  Fellows. 

The  following  Memorial,  from  the  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Re¬ 
storation  Committee,  addressed  to  the  President  and  Council  of 
the  Society,  was  laid  before  the  Meeting 

“  To  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

We  venture  to  ask  the  attention  of  your  Society  to  the 
following  details  connected  with  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  and  cer¬ 
tain  adjacent  buildings,  forming  part  of  the  ancient  monastery, 
in  the  careful  guardianship  of  which,  apart  from  any  local  'feel¬ 
ings,  we  consider  that  the  public  at  large  has  a  great  and  per¬ 
manent  interest. 

Closely  adjoining,  and  connected  by  a  wall  with  the  west 
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front  of  the  Abbey  Church,  is  situated  a  residence  known 
as  the  Abbey  House,  standing  in  its  own  grounds,  and  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  remarkable  ecclesiastical  gateway  of  ancient  date. 
The  portion  of  this  house,  which  fronts  the  old  churchyard,  is 
considered  by  some  to  have  been  part  of  the  infirmary  of  the 
monastery  in  pre-Reformation  times,  and  in  itself  presents  many 
interesting  architectural  features.  This  side  of  the  building  is 
joined,  by  the  wall  above  alluded  to,  to  the  western  Avail  of  the 
Abbey,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  within  the  enclosure  of 
the  private  garden  of  this  residence  the  greater  portion  of  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  including  the  beautiful  remains  of  the 
fifteenth-century  cloisters,  with  the  entrance  from  them  into  the 
south  aisle,*  the  careful  preservation  of  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  all  interested  in  ecclesiastical  architecture ;  and 
which  are  iioav  partly  obscured  from  view  by  the  fruit-trees  and 
creepers  trained  against  them.  Here  also,  within  this  garden, 
and  with  no  approach  to  it  except  from  the  garden,  is  an  ancient 
vaulted  chamber,  part  of  the  church  itself,  and  covered  by  its 
present  roof,  situated  over  the  western  end  of  the  south  aisle  of 
the  nave.  This  chamber  has,  on  its  west  front,  a  beautiful 
fourteenth-century  windoAv,  corresponding  with  that  at  the  west 
end  of  the  north  aisle, f  and  is  approached  by  rude  steps  formed 
of  old  fragments  of  stone,  which  lead  up  to  another  ancient 
window,  the  only  window  of  Norman  date,  with  one  exception, 
in  the  Avhole  building.  This  chamber  has,  for  many  years,  been 
used  as  a  lumber-room,  by  the  occupants  of  the  Abbey  House, 
and  bought  and  sold  from  time  to  time  as  part  of  the  Abbey 
House  property. 

These  details  are  mentioned,  to  show  how  very  closely  con¬ 
nected  this  property  is  with  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Church,  the 
southern  side  of  which  can  be  approached,  whether  for  inspec¬ 
tion  or  external  repairs,  only  through  the  grounds  of  this  resi¬ 
dence  ;  and  how  important  it  would  seem,  with  a  view  to  the 
careful  preservation  of  some  remarkable  portions  of  such  a 
national  monument  as  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  that  this  property 
should  be  brought  back  to  the  church,  and  to  those  perma¬ 
nently  associated  with  it,  should  a  fitting  opportunity  occur  ; 
Avhile  the  existence  of  a  strong  local  feeling  on  this  point  in 
former  days  is  attested  by  the  Minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of 
the  corporation  of  Tewkesbury,  held  on  the  25th  day  of  June, 
1847,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended  to  this  Memorial.  Moreover, 
the  house  itself,  though  not  large,  would  be  suitable  for  a 
vicarage,  and  in  many  respects  more  eligible  than  the  present 
glebe-house. 

An  opportunity  seems  to  have  arisen  which  may  never  occur 

*  See  Vetusta  Monumenta,  vol.  v.  Plate  42.  t  Ibid.  Plate  36. 
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again,  of  once  more  connecting  these  ancient  remains  with  the 
church  to  which  they  originally  belonged. 

The  property  must  very  shortly  be  sold  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  late  proprietor,  and  if,  by  enlisting  public  interest 
in  the  matter,  funds  could  be  raised  to  purchase  at  least  the 
portion  immediately  adjacent  to  the  church,  we  consider  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  place  these  valuable  architectural 
and  archaeological  features  of  the  Abbey  under  the  best  security 
for  their  future  preservation,  as  well  as  remove  what  has  been 
often  felt  to  be  a  great  ecclesiastical  anomaly. 

Believing  that  by  bringing  the  circumstances  above  described 
to  the  knowledge  of  your  venerable  Society,  a  larger  public 
interest  may  be  created  in  this  matter  than  in  any  other  way, 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  laying  these  facts  before  you,  with 
the  hope  that  they  may  receive  your  early  and  favourable  con¬ 
sideration  ;  and  in  illustration  af  the  details  above  given  we 
would  respectfully  ask  your  attention,  not  only  to  the  small 
drawings  and  photographs  enclosed,  but  more  especially  to  the 
series  of  large  drawings  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  their  Yetusta  Monumenta  on  the  23rd  April,  1821. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Edmund  A.  H.  Lechmere,  Chairman 
of  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Restoration 
Committee. 

Beauchamp. 

M.  E.  Hicks-Beach. 

J.  R.  Yoekb. 

A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope. 

J.  Oldrid  Scott,  Architect  to  the 
Restoration  Committee.” 

To  this  Memorial  the  following  Resolution  had  been  sent  as  a 
reply  by  the  Council  (May  30,  1883),  and  had  been  published 
in  The  Times  of  June  4,  1883,  with  a  letter  transmitting  it  from 
Lord  Carnarvon 

“  The  President  and  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London  rejoice  to  learn  that  an  opportunity,  which  may  not 
occur  again  for  many  years,  now  presents  itself  for  securing  to 
the  Abbey  Church  of  Tewkesbury  the  residence  known  as  the 
‘  Abbey  House,5  standing  in  its  own  grounds  on  land  which 
embraces  the  site  of  the  whole  of  the  old  monastic  buildings, 
the  house  itself  being  a  portion  of  those  buildings.  This  pro¬ 
perty  is  about  to  be  sold  under  the  will  of  the  late  proprietor, 
and  the  Council  earnestly  hope  that  funds  may  be  forthcoming 
to  purchase  at  least  the  portions  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
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church,  so  ns  to  place  these  valuable  architectural  and  archaeo¬ 
logical  features  of  the  Abbey  in  a  state  of  security,  and  remove 
what  has  often  been  felt  to  be  a  great  ecclesiastical  incongruity. 
The  publication  by  the  Society,  in  1821,  of  a  series  of  large 
drawings  and  plans  of  Tewkesbury  in  the  Vetusta  Monumenta, 
is  sufficient  indication  of  the  interest  which  the  Society  has  long- 
taken  in  that  venerable  building,  and  which  now  induces  them 
to  make  this  appeal  on  behalf  of  these  adjacent  remains,  which 
have  unhappily  been  so  long  alienated  from  the  edifice  of  which 
they  at  one  time  formed  an  integral  part,  and  to  which  they  may 
now  be  restored.’’ 

C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Secretary,  called* attention 
to  the  details  connected  with  the  sale  of  the  property,  and  to  the 
features  of  interest  which  it  was  so  desirable  to  secure  to  the  Abbey. 

The  following  Resolution  was  thereupon  passed  by  the  Meet¬ 
ing,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
same  to  the  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Restoration  Committee  : — 

“  That  this  Meeting  cordially  concurs  with  the  Council  in 
their  earnest  desire  that  a  portion  of  the  property  immediately 
adjacent,  and  formerly  belonging  to  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  may 
be  acquired  by  the  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Restoration  Committee 
in  the  sale  by  auction  announced  for  the  18th  July  next  ensuing, 
and  so  revert  to  its  original  uses.” 

Ralph  Nevill,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  various  articles  from 
the  Roman  villa  at  Chiddingfold,  of  which  an  account  was  given 
at  a  previous  meeting  by  himself  and  by  Mr.  W.  Gr.  Leveson- 
G-ower,  F.S.A.  ( See  ante ,  p.  307.) 

The  articles  exhibited  were  found  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa 
discovered  last  winter  at  Chiddingfold,  in  the  south  of  Surrey, 
and  were  referred  to  in  a  Report  which  was  laid  before  the 
Society  on  May  10th,  1883.  They  consist  of  specimen  pieces  of 
Samian,  Upchurch,  and  common  pottery,  which  were  found  in 
considerable  quantity,  together  with  flue  and  roofing  tiles. 

The  small  bronze  head,  apparently  of  late  Roman  date,  was 
also  found  in  the  earth,  and  the  coin  of  one  of  the  Constantine 
period.  The  foundations  are  of  rough  local  stones ;  and  some 
dozen  roughly- dressed  squared  stones,  that  were  probably  part  of 
the  wall,  remain,  but  not  in  situ. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  remains  of  Roman  roads 
from  the- south  coast. 


The  Rev.  F.  Gr.  Lee,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. ,  exhibited  a 
coloured  drawing  of  a  Stamped  and  Embossed  Tile  which  was 
found  perfect  among  other  fragments  of  a  similar  nature,  when 
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the  prebendal  house  of  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire  (in  ruins  from 
a.d.  1650  to  1836),  was  converted  into  a  private  residence. 
The  tile  itself  was  evidently  cast  or  moulded,  after  which  the 
lettering  raised  portion  was  glazed,  and  those  parts  of  a  purple 
colour  inlaid  with  some  composition  which  has  certainly  proved 
lasting.  The  device  on  the  tile  is  a  bell  between  the  words 
ave  mar. 

G.  W.  G.  Leveson-Gower,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for 
Surrey,  communicated  the  following  account  of  a  Pedigree  of 
Seyliard,  and  of  Communion  Plate  from  churches  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Titsey  Place  : — 

“  The  illuminated  pedigree  of  the  Seyliard  family  of  Brasted 
and  Edenbridge  in  Kent,  which  I  exhibit  this  evening,  is  the 
property  of  Charles  Carter  Petley,  Esq.,  of  Riverhead,  himself 
representing  an  old  Kent  family,  an  account  of  which  has  lately 
appeared  in  the  Miscellanea  Genealogica,  from  the  pen  of  our 
F  ellow,  Dr.  Howard,  *  and  holds  lands  formerly  their  property.  He 
is  descended  in  the  female  line  from  the  Seyliards.f  He  possesses 
many  other  evidences — early  charters,  deeds,  and  conveyances — 
to  which,  with  great  liberality,  he  has  given  me  access,  all  of  which 
will  serve  in  due  time  to  illustrate  the  history  of  this  family  in  the 
pages  of  the  Miscellanea ;  and  he  at  once  acceded  to  my  request 
to  allow  this  pedigree  to  be  exhibited  here.  I  am  not  going  to  com¬ 
mit  the  error  which  is  sometimes  done,  of  unduly  magnifying  the 
family  it  records,  or  of  claiming  for  them  fabulous  antiquity  or  a 
royal  descent.  It  possesses,  to  my  mind,  a  far  greater  interest, 
as  representing  several  purely  local  families,  indigenous  to  the 
district,  gentlemen  bearing  arms,  receiving  their  name  from,  or 
giving  it  to,  the  place  in  which  they  dwelt,  names  which  still 
remain,  though  the  owners  have  long  since  disappeared ;  the 
houses  still  standing  though  much  diminished  in  size  and  con¬ 
verted  into  farm-houses,  retaining  possibly  the  entrance  hall, 
now  used  as  a  kitchen  ;  the  fine  stack  of  chimneys,  and  traces 
of  the  ancient  moat.  We  are  carried  back  to  a  state  of  society 
now  entirely  passed  away,  when,  as  here,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhoed  of  Edenbridge,  there  were,  within  the  compass 
of  a  few  miles,  eight  or  ten  small  manor-houses  of  distinctive 
architectural  character,  inhabited  by  local  gentry,  each  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  local  affairs.  It  is  a  phase  of  English  life  which 
can  never  re-appear,  but  which,  I  confess,  has  much  to  attract. 

The  Seyliard  family,  whose  name  was  spelt  in  some  half-dozen 

*  Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  Heraldica,  vol.  iv.  Nos.  62-65. 

f  Ralph  Petley,  Sheriff  of  Kent,  31  Car.  II.  died  July  25, 1704,  £et.  59,  married 
Jane,  dau,  of  Sir  John  Seyliard,  of  Chiddingstone,  Bart,  died  June  6, 1699,  set.  49. 
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various  ways,  is  without  doubt  one  of  great  local  antiquity,  and 
held  at  one  time  considerable  landed  estates.  A  baronetcy  was 
conferred  upon  Sir  John  Seyliard  on  June  18,  1661,  which  be¬ 
came  extinct  in  the  person  of  his  great-grandson  Sir  Thomas  Sey¬ 
liard,  an  infant,  in  1702.  They  filled  the  office  of  justices  of  the 
peace  for  a  length  of  time  ;  their  signatures  occur  constantly  in  the 
churchwardens’  accounts  of  Edenbridge  and  Westerham,  and  as 
witnessing  to  civil  marriages  in  those  registers  and  that  of  Brasted. 
The  old  farm  of  Selyard  in  Hever  records  their  earliest  abode ; 
and  the  second  pedigree,  dated  1591,  which  I  have  laid  on  the 
table,  is  full  of  manuscript  matter,  and  states  that  there  remained 
in  1584,  in  the  hands  of  William  Selyard,  of  Delaware,  Esq., 
many  evidences  in  which  Martyn  de  la  Seylyard,  and  Richard  his 
brother,  were  witnesses,  and  that  these  were  of  the  time  of  King 
John,  or  of  the  beginning  of  Henry  III.’s  reign.  This  second 
pedigree  has  been  printed  in  the  second  series  of  the  Miscellanea 
Genealogica,  vol.  i.  No.  1. 

The  one  I  exhibit  is  on  vellum,  7  feet  10  inches  long  by  2  feet 
2  inches  wide,  and  is  in  three  joints.  I  venture,  apart  from  any 
genealogical  interest  it  may  possess,  to  call  attention  to  it  as  a 
work  of  art ;  the  wonderful  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  the  colours, 
taking  into  account  that  it  is  three  hundred  and  five  years  old, 
and  has  led,  probably,  the  same  chequered  life  that  most  other 
family  deeds  do ;  the  spirited  character  of  the  heraldry,  and  the 
whiteness  and  excellence  of  the  vellum,  are  all  worthy  of  notice. 
It  has  forty-three  shields  emblazoned  on  it. 

The  inscription  at  the  bottom  runs  thus  :  1  This  petegre  was 
travailed  and  sett  foorth  as  well  by  proof  of  sondry  evidence  and 
Coort  Rolles,  as  also  by  the  Records  of  the  Office  of  Armes,  and 
allowed  to  John  Seyliard,  of  London,  gentilman,  in  A0  doi, 
1578,  by  me,  Robt.  Cooke,  alias  Clarencieulx  Roy  D’armes.’ 

At  the  bottom  is  a  shield  with  fifteen  quarter ings.*  (The 
monuments  at  Edenbridge  contain  twelve.) 

No.  1.  Az.  a  chief  ermine,  Seyliard, 

No.  2.  Gu.  a  cross  arg.,  a  label  of  five  points  az.,  Hever. 
This  came  in  by  the  marriage  of  Richard  de  la  Seyliard,  living 
Henry  III.,  with  Maud,  dau.  and  heir  of  Hugh  de  Hever. 

No.  3.  Sa.  three  lions  rampant  arg.,  langued  gu.,  for  Stanford. 
Gilbert  de  la  Seyliard,  fourth  in  descent  from  the  above,  married 
Christian,  dau.  and  heir  of  Richard  Stanford,  of  Hever. 

No.  4.  Arg.  an  eagle  displayed  sa.  arms  of  Segheston,  brought 
in  by  Stanford. 

No.  5.  Purpure,  a  lion  rampant  or,  for  Pawlyn.  John 

*  An  engraving  of  this  shield  is  given  in  Miscell.  Gen.  et  Her.  2d  S.  vol.  i. 
No.  1. 
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Seyliard,  grandson  of  Gilbert,  married  Eleanor,  dau.  and  heir 
of  William  Pawlyn. 

No.  6.  Gu.  on  a  bend  arg.,  eotised  or,  three  cygnets  sa., 
Inden ,  brought  in  by  Pawlyn. 

No.  7.  Gu.  sem£e  of  cross-crosslets  or,  within  a  bordure  en¬ 
grailed  arg.,  a  lion  rampant  or,  Delaware ,  brought  in  by  Pawlyn. 

No.  8.  Az.  three  buckles  or,  a  chief  arg.,  Tymberden ,  a  quar¬ 
tering  of  Delaware. 

No.  9.  Az.  a  cross  arg.  between  twenty  billets  of  the  second, 
Stangrave,  a  quartering  of  Delaware. 

No.  10.  Sa.  a  saltire  ermine  between  four  crosses  or,  Linkell 
of  Hever,  a  quartering  of  Delaware. 

No.  11.  Az.  three  leopards’  faces  or,  Moore ,  brought  in  by 
Pawlyn. 

No.  12.  Gu.  a  fess  engrailed  or,  between  three  wheat-ears  of 
the  second,  for  Hadinden  or  Henden ,  brought  in  by  Moore. 
The  other  pedigree  gives  these  arms  as,  Or,  a  bend  vert. 

No.  13.  Arg.  five  estoiles  in  cross  sa.,  Childecote,  brought  in 
by  Hadinden. 

No.  14.  Az.  a  cross  gobony  arg.  and  gu.,  Tonbridge ,  brought 
in  by  Hadinden. 

No.  15.  Or,  nine  billets  sa.,  Gabriel.  Robert  Seyliard,  second 
son  of  John  Seyliard  and  Elianor  Pawlyn,  married  Elianor, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  Gabrieli,  of  Edenbridge,  whose 
name  remains  in  an  old  manor-house,  south  of  the  town,  called 
Gabrielis. 

Above  is  a  squire’s  helmet  surmounted  with  the  crest  of 
Seyliard,  An  eagle  displayed  az.,  armed  or. 

Next  above  is  a  shield  with  the  same  quarterings  and  a  blank 
impalement,  William  Seyliard,  the  son  of  John,  to  whom  this 
pedigree  was  allowed,  not  being  at  that  time  married  ;  he  after¬ 
wards  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  William  Crowmer,  of  Tun- 
stall,  co.  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  He 
died  on  21  March,  1595,  aged  thirty-nine,  and  was  buried  at 
Edenbridge,  where,  against  the  south  wall  of  the  south  chancel 
aisle,  is  an  alabaster  and  marble  mural  monument,  surmounted 
by  a  shield  with  twelve  quarterings.  On  dexter  side  above  is  a 
shield  with  the  same  quarterings.  On  sinister  side  a  shield  with 
fifteen  quarterings,  as  here  impaling,  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  Chequy 
or  and  sa.  a  chevron  gu.,  for  Todd  of  Tynwell,  co.  Rutland;  2 
and  3,  Az.  three  icicles  bendwise  in  bend  sinister  or,  for  Harbottle. 
This  William  Seyliard  was  a  citizen  and  merchant- tailor  of 
London  and  of  Stanford-le-Hope,  Essex.  He  made  his  will  on 
3  December,  1569,  which  was  proved  on  24  January  following 
by  his  widow  Joan.  He  left  40s.  to  the  poor  of  Edenbridge 
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and  of  Brasted,  and  6/.  13s.  4c?.  to  the  Merchant  Taylors’  Company 
for  a  dinner. 

The  dexter  side  gives  the  alliances  of  Seyliard,  beginning 
with  Ralph  de  la  Seilierd,  living  temp.  John. 

Richard,  his  second  son,  married  Maud  de  Hever,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Hugh  de  Hever,  of  Hever,  Kent  (a  place  so  well 
known  in  connection  with  Anne  Boleyn).  The  arms  are  Gu.,  a 
cross  arg.,  a  label  of  five  points  az.  These  arms  with  a  label  of  three 
points  were  in  the  Mote  House,  Maidstone,  when  Hasted  wrote, 
and  are  so  quartered  by  the  Earls  of  Thanet.  In  the  margin  it 
is  noted  that  Almeric,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  by  deed,  sans  date, 
gave  the  manor  of  Hedenden  (i.e.  Henden,  Kent)  to  Richard, 
son  of  Ralph  de  la  Selyard. 

Richard,  his  son,  succeeded,  and  is  called  of  Hadinden.  He  mar¬ 
ried  J oan ,  daughter  of  Roger  Northwood,  of  Sheppey ,  Kent.  The 
arms  of  Northwood  as  shown  are  Ermine,  a  cross  arg.  engrailed  gu. 

Elizeus  de  la  Seylierd,  the  eldest  son,  married  Alice,  daughter 
of  Richard  Wiking,  of  Cownden  (i.e.  Cowden),  Kent;  this  is  a 
blank  impalement,  and  their  daughter  and  heir,  Isabell,  married 
into  the  Hadinden  line,  the  second  on  the  pedigree,  of  which 
presently.  By  deed  22  Edward  I.,  as  stated  in  margin,  Elizeus 
de  la  Seyliard,  son  of  Richard,  by  consent  of  John  Northwood, 
knight,  his  uncle,  gave  to  his  brother  William  all  lands  that 
came  to  him  from  their  father  and  from  Maude  de  Hever,  their 
grandmother,  in  the  parishes  of  Hever  and  Chedingstone.  Wit¬ 
nesses,  Ralph  de  Ilevere,  John  de  la  Selyard. 

The  arms  of  Wiking  are  given  in  the  other  pedigree  as  Sa.  a 
saltire  ermine  between  four  crosses  arg. 

William,  the  second  son  of  Richard,  married  Isabel],  daughter 
of  Richard  le  Brune,  of  Pons  Edelmi  (i.e.  Edenbridge),  Kent. 
These  Browns  were  a  family  of  local  note,  and  gave  their  name 
to  the  manor  of  Great  Browns,  where  they  had  a  moated  resi¬ 
dence,  part  of  which  only  remains,  and  has  been  converted  into 
cottages.  The  arms  as  given  are  Az.,  a  cross  moline  or. 

Robert  at  Seylierd,  eldest  son  of  William,  by  deeds  dated  5 
and  13  Edward  II.,  purchased  of  John  and  Roger,  his  brothers, 
all  their  lands  at  le  Seyliard,  in  Hever  and  Brasted ;  he  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Burwash,  alias  Burghersh.  The 
arms,  Gu.  a  lion  rampant  double-queued  or,  were  those  of  the 
eminent  family  of  Burghersh,  and  are  on  the  roof  of  the  cloisters 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  manor  of  Burghersh,  vulgarly 
called  Burwash  Court,  was  in  Chiddingstone,  a  parish  adjoin¬ 
ing  Hever,  and  was  part  of  their  possessions.  The  Burghersh 
family  became  possessed  of  Chiddingstone  by  the  marriage  of 
William  de  Burghersh  with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Peter  de 
Chedyngstone. 
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Gilbert  at  Seyliard,  his  son,  married  Christian,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Richard  Stanford  ;  her  arms  were  Sa.  three  lions  rampant 
arg.  langued  gu.;  and  just  above  is  given  the  coat  of  Richard 
Stanford  and  Katherine  his  wile,  daughter  and  heir  of  Seghes- 
ton,  Arg.  an  eagle  with  two  heads  displayed  sa.,  both  which 
coats  appear  in  the  quartered  shield.  By  deed  of  7  Edward  III. 
Richard  de  Stanford  grants  to  Gilbert  de  la  Seyliard  and  Chris¬ 
tian  his  wife,  daughter  of  said  Richard,  all  his  lands  in  Hever, 
Brasted,  and  Chedyngtone.  In  a  deed  of  about  the  same  date, 
Gilbert  de  Seyliard  seals  with  his  arms. 

William  Seyliard,  his  son,  married  Katherine,  daughter  of 
John  Cobham,  of  Hever,  gent.,  but,  strangely  enough,  her  arms 
are  left  blank.  They  should  be,  as  appears  on  the  other  pedi¬ 
gree,  Gu.  on  a  chevron  or  three  eagles  displayed  sa.  46  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  John  Cobham,  of  Hever,  binds  himself  to  William 
Seyliard  to  pay  three  score  marks  on  marriage  with  Katherine, 
his  daughter. 

To  him  succeeded  John  Seyliard,  his  eldest  son,  who  married 
Eleanor,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Pawlyn;  he  died  early 
in  Henry  YI.’s  reign,  having  married  Christian,  daughter  and 
heir  to  Thomas  at  Moore.  5  Henry  YI.,  William  Pawlyn  and 
Christian  his  wife  gave  to  Robert  Seyliard  of  Edenbridge  the 
tenement  called  Le  Ware.  He  made  his  will  in  1427,  leaving 
Christian  his  wife  executrix.  He  sealed  with  his  ancestors’ 
arms,  Purpure,  a  lion  rampant  or,  and  with  a  lion  rampant  upon 
a  wreath  being  his  crest. 

Christian  Pawlyn,  his  widow,  made  her  will  1430,  and  gave 
all  her  goods  to  John  and  Robert  Seyliard,  children  of  her 
daughter  Ellyn. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  follow  the  second  line  up,  which 
gives  the  Moors  and  the  Hedindens.  The  former  were,  I  believe,  of 
Moor  Place,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Lingfield,  in  Surrey,  now 
a  farm  called  the  Moor,  the  property  of  the  Atkins  family. 

Thomas  at  Moor,  of  Cudham,  whose  arms,  Az.  three  leopards’ 
faces  or,  are  given  with  a  blank  impalement,  as  also  those  of  his 
father,  John,  were  son  and  grandson  of  Walter  at  Moor,  of  Cud- 
ham,  who  married  Dionyse,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  of  Hed- 
inden.  There  was  a  family  of  that  name  at  Biddenden  but 
these  I  believe  to  have  been  a  local  family,  taking  their  name 
from  the  manor  of  Henden,  alias  Hethenden,  in  Brasted  and 
Sundridge.  Their  coat  is  Gu.  a  fess  engrailed  or,  between  three 
wheat-ears  of  the  2nd.  Dionisia  de  Hadinden,  daughter  and 
heir  of  John  de  Hadinden,  and  late  wife  of  Walter  More,  gave 
Gilbert  Cambon  lands  in  Hadinden  in  Brasted,  24  Edward  III. 

Pursuing  this  line  upwards  we  get  John  Hadinden,  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Gilbert  Tunbridge,  whose  arms 
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are  Az.  a  cross  gobony  arg.  and  gu.  In  the  other  pedigree  it  is 
Hugh,  the  father  of  Simon,  who  marries  a  Tunbridge.  Symon 
of  Hadinden  married  Isabell,  daughter  and  heir  of  Elizeus  de 
Selyerd.  To  him  and  to  Isabell  bis  wife  William  Scrope,  son  of 
Geoffrey  Scrope,  gave  lands  in  Hedinden  17  Edward  I. 

Hugh  de  Hadinden,  whose  impalement  is  blank. 

Gilbert,  his  father,  married  a  daughter  and  coheir  of  Paganus 
de  la  Childicote  of  Edenbridge,  gentleman.  The  arms,  Az.  five 
estoiles  in  cross  sa.  1,  3,  1,  are  those  which  appear  on  the  quar¬ 
tered  shield. 

Elia  de  Hadinden,  gent.,  lived  temp.  Richard  I.  and  King 
John. 

We  may  next  follow  the  third  line,  that  of  Pawlin,  beginning 
with  William  Pawlin  of  Pawlins  Cray,  Kent  (now  Paul’s  Cray). 
The  place  takes  its  name  from  the  dedication  of  the  church  to 
St.  Paulinus  ;  the  heralds  probably  thought  it  sounded  well  to 
connect  the  family  and  the  place,  but  I  find  no  mention  of  them 
there.  The  arms  as  given  here  are  Purpure,  a  lion  rampant  or. 
William  Pawlin  lived  temp.  Henry  III.,  and  is  made  in  the 
other  pedigree  to  marry  Crey,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
William  Crey,  of  Cray,  co.  Kent,  knight. 

Geoffrey  Pawlin  was  of  Cudham  ;  his  son  or  brother  William 
( als .  Sir  William)  was  of  Hever;  and  his  son  William  married  a 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  Inden  ;  her  arms  are  given  Gu. 
on  a  fess  arg.  cotised  or,  three  cygnets  sa.  The  next  alliance,  that 

of  William  Paulin  of  Hever  to  Maud,  daughter  of - is  blank. 

(In  the  other  pedigree  Maud  is  made  the  daughter  of  Delaware, 
and  Dionyse  is  blank.) 

William  Paulin  of  Hever  married  Dionyse,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Robert  Delaware.  This  is  the  alliance  which  connects 
the  Seyliards  with  Edenbridge,  Brasted,  Chiddingstone,  and  was 
the  source  of  their  local  influence. 

The  son  of  this  marriage,  William  Paulyn  of  Delaware  in 
Brasted,  married  a  daughter  of  Simon  Walleysof  Cudham  ;  her 
arms  are  Gu.  a  fess  ermine.  The  Walleys  were  an  old  family 
there;  there  is  a  brass  in  the  chancel  to  Alice,  wife  of  Walter 
Walleys,  who  was  daughter  of  John  Leigh  of  Addington  ;  his 
arms,  impaling  hers,  On  a  chevron  three  lions  rampant,  for  Leigh, 
are  upon  it.  The  inscription  is,  1  Alys  Walleys,  sumtyme  wyf 
vnto  Walter  Walleys  of  this  parish,  sister  vn to  John  Leigh  of 
Addington,  deceased,  xi  July,  1453,  on  whose  soule  Jhu  have 
mercy.’ 

We  may  now  follow  the  fourth  line  down,  that  of  the  Dela¬ 
wares.  1  Delaware,’  says  Hasted,  1  is  a  seat  of  great  antiquity, 
situate  in  the  southernmost  part  of  Brasted,  and  was  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  gentlemen  of  this  name  as  early  as  temp.  Henry  II.,  of 
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whom  Robert  Delaware  was  the  last,  who  died  about  the  latter 
end  of  Edward  IIl.’s  reign,  leaving  a  daughter  and  heir  Dionysia, 
married  to  William  Pawlyn.  It  was  the  principal  residence  of 
the  Seyliards,  afterwards  baronets,  one  of  whom,  Sir  Thomas 
Seyliard,  about  1700  alienated  it  to  the  Streatfeild  family.’  It 
was  a  moated  house  ;  is  now  a  principal  farmhouse,  with  a  fine 
kitchen,  doubtless  part  of  the  original  offices,  and  is  the  property 
of  Colonel  Streatfeild  of  Chiddingstone.  In  the  other  pedigree 
is  a  long  account  of  the  Delaware  family,  and  deeds  are  recited 
of  the  time  of  John  and  subsequently.  The  pedigree  here  begins 
with  William  de  la  Ware,  owner  of  the  manor  of  de  la  Ware, 
in  Brasted.  His  coat  is  Gu.  semee  of  cross-crosslets  arg.  within 
a  bordure  engrailed  arg.  a  lion  rampant  of  the  2nd. 

Elia  Delaware,  his  second  son,  owned  the  manor,  and  his  son 
Walter  of  Pons  Edelmi  (Edenbridge),  married  Maud,  daughter 
and  heir  of  William  Tymberden  of  Timberden,  in  Brasted  ;  her 
arms  are  Az.  three  buckles  or,  a  chief  arg. 

The  son,  William  Delaware,  allied  himself  with  the  ancient 
family  of  Apulderfelde  (now  Aperfield)  of  Cudham,  by  marrying 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Apulclerfield,  knight,  the  same,  I  think, 
who  was  sheriff  of  Kent  27  Edward  I.  Her  arms  are  Sa.  a 
cross  voided  or  (given  in  the  other  pedigree  Ermine,  a  bend  gu.) 

William  Delaware,  their  son,  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Stangrave.  Her  arms  were  Az.  a  cross  arg.  between  twenty 
billets  of  the  2nd.  The  family  took  their  name  from  the  manor  of 
Stangrave,  in  Edenbridge,  which  claimed  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  parish,  and  they  had  a  capital  mansion  there.  Robert  de 
Stangrave  had  a  charter  of  free  w'arren,  23  Edward  I. ;  his  seal 
appended  to  an  early  charter  bears  a  cross  vairy.  His  descen¬ 
dant,  Robert  de  Stangrave,  was  at  Carlaverock  and  knighted 
there.  He,  or  his  son  of  the  same  name,  was  knight  of  the  shire 
for  Kent  9  Edward  III.  and  died  12  Edward  III. 

William  Delaware,  their  son,  married  Alice,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Henry  Linkell  of  Hever.  The  arms  are  Sa.  a  saltire 
ermine,  between  four  plain  crosses  or.  Of  this  family  I  can 
discover  nothing. 

Robert  Delaware  succeeded,  and  married  Elizabeth,  but  her 
name  and  arms  are  not  given,  and  it  is  their  daughter  and  heir, 
Dionise,  who  married  William  Pawlyn. 

We  now  come  back  to  Seyliard.  Robert  Seyliard  of  Eden¬ 
bridge,  the  son  of  John  Seyliard  and  Elianor  Pawlyn,  married 
Elianor,  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  Gabriel  of  Edenbridge. 
Her  arms  are,  Or,  ten  billets  sa.  4,  3,  2,  1. 

Their  son,  John  Seyliard  of  Brasted,  married  Marie,  dau.  of 
John  Ashburnham,  of  Ashburnham  in  Sussex,  Esq  ,  but  her 
arms  are  not  blazoned. 

John  Seyliard,  their  son,  married  Margaret,  dau.  of  Thomas 
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Nisell,  of  Wrotham,  co.  Kent.  Her  arms  are,  Gu.  three  garbs 
or,  a  chief  ermine.  (The  chief  is  arg.  in  the  other  pedigree.) 

John,  their  eldest  son,  died  before  his  father,  leaving  three 
daughters. 

William,  the  second  son,  has  the  quartered  coat  with  fifteen 
quarterings,  and  impales  Gu.  six  cross-crosslets  fitchee  or,  the 
arms  of  his  wife,  Joan,  daughter  of  John  Tibold,  of  Seal,  in 
Kent.  One  Thomas  Theobald,  or  Tybold,  purchased  the  manor 
of  Seal,  11  Hen.  IV.,  and  one  of  their  descendants,  Stephen 
Theobald,  had  a  confirmation  of  arms  from  Robert  Cooke, 
Olarencieux,  1583. 

John  Seyliard,  their  son,  married  Alice,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Richard  Franklyn,  of  Reading.  Her  arms  are  Arg  ,  a  saltire  sa., 
voided  or.  He  was  the  man  to  whom  this  pedigree  was  allowed 
in  1578. 

With  subsequent  members  of  the  family  I  shall  not  trouble 
you.  The  registers  of  Edenbridge  contain  numerous  entries, 
and  in  the  church  there  there  is  a  brass  to  John  Seyliard,  who 
died  1  Mar.  1558,  with  his  arms  and  twelve  quarterings  impal¬ 
ing  those  of  his  wife.  There  are  monuments,  besides,  to  Robert 
Seyliard,  to  William  Seyliard  of  Pawlyns,  1595;  Nicholas  Sey¬ 
liard  of  Gabriels,  Master  of  Clifford’s  Inn  for  forty-nine  years, 
1625.  The  monumental  inscriptions  and  register  extracts  re¬ 
lating  to  the  family  will  appear  in  the  Miscellanea  Genealogica. 


I  also  exhibit  this  evening  three  Communion  Cups,  of  the 
Elizabethan  type,  from  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Westerham, 
Kent,  and  Tatsfield  and  Titsey,  Surrey.  They  are  almost 
identical  in  date,  size,  and  design,  and  correspond  very  closely 
with  a  communion  cup  and  paten-cover  (1576)  figured  on  page 
197  of  Old  English  Plate,  by  W.  J.  Cripps,  1878. 

No  1  is  from  Westerham  ;  it  was  originally  silver,  now  silver- 
gilt  ;  the  bowl,  which  is  bell-shaped  and  4  inches  in  depth,  is 
quite  plain  on  the  outside ;  it  bears  the  date  letter  ft  (1566),  and 
the  maker’s  initials,  I.  P.,  which  are  given  in  Mr.  Cripps’s  book 
in  1555  and  later  years.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  plain  paten - 
cover,  which  has  the  same  date-letter  and  initials,  and  the  date 
1566. 

No.  2  is  from  Tatsfield  ;  on  the  base  is  a  scroll  work  pattern, 
which  is  repeated  on  the  cover,  and  round  the  bowl  is  an  orna¬ 
ment  of  two  bands.  The  date-letter  is  lit,  the  initials  as  before, 
I.  P. ;  these  appear  again  on  the  cover,  which  has  the  date  1569. 
The  height  of  the  cup  with  the  cover  is  6 \  inches,  depth  of  the 
bowl  inside  3^  inches,  diameter  of  base  2f  inches,  ditto  of  rim 
o  inches.  In  a  return  of  church  goods  of  the  parish  of  Tatsfield, 
made  December  1552,  1  a  chalice  of  silver’  is  mentioned  ;  and 
in  May  1553  a  chalice  is  delivered  to  the  churchwardens  weigh- 
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ing  ll^ozs. ;  this  must  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  present 
one  have  taken  its  place. 

No.  3  is  from  Titsey ;  it  bears  the  same  date-letter,  initials, 
and  date  as  the  foregoing.  The  base,  stem,  and  cover  of  this 
cup  are  plain,  the  knop  has  six  rows  of  little  indented  marks. 
Round  the  centre  of  the  bowl  is  an  ornamented  band  four  times 
interlaced,  and  at  the  interlacings  a  pattern  is  engraved  above 
and  below,  the  rim  is  ornamented  with  a  small  notched  pattern 
which  is  four  times  interrupted  by  a  design  similar  to  that  on  the 
band.  Its  height  with  the  cover  is  7  inches,  depth  of  the  bowl 
inside  3^  inches,  diameter  of  base  2|  inches,  ditto  of  rim  Sw¬ 
indles.  In  a  return  of  church  goods,  7  December,  1552,  ‘  a 
chalice  of  silver,  parcell  gilt,’  is  given,  but  this  had  disappeared 
in  May  1553,  for  there  was  then  delivered  to  the  churchwardens 
a  chalice  of  silver,  weighing  8  ozs. 

The  large  silver-gilt  cup,  or  hanap,  is  also  from  Westerham, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  church  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years ;  but  the  donor’s  name  is  not  known.  An  in¬ 
scription  on  the  inside  of  the  base  records  that  it  was  repaired 
in  the  43rd  year  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Board’s  incumbency  (i.e. 
1835).  It  is  of  foreign  work,  and  has  the  letter  N  for  Nurem¬ 
berg,  and  G.  S.,  the  initials  of  the  maker,  and  dates  probably 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  unlike  the  1  Chapman  Cup,  1580,’  figured  at  page  287  of 
Mr.  Cripps’s  work,  the  cover  of  which,  he  suggests,  was  pro¬ 
bably  at  one  time  surmounted  by  a  statuette,  and  closely  re¬ 
sembles  a  cup  from  Bodmin,  in  Cornwall,  figured  in  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society, 
vol.  vii.  pt.  1,  p.  193,  pi.  xxv.  It  has  a  stem  with  knops,  on 
which  are  faces  of  cherubs.  The  bowl,  which  rests  on  three 
flying  supports,  is  ornamented  with  strap-work ;  the  cover  is 
surmounted  by  a  warrior  with  short  hat,  tufted  sleeves,  and 
trunk  hose,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  shield  with  a  plain  cross 
on  it,  and  in  his  left  hand  a  spear.  The  original  design  of  the 
cover  appears  to  have  somewhat  altered.  There  is  little  of  an 
ecclesiastical  character  about  this  cup.  Its  extreme  height  is 
1 1|  inches,  or  without  the  cover  8J  inches  ;  the  diameter  of  the 
base  not  quite  4  inches,  that  of  the  rim  3|  inches ;  the  depth  of 
the  bowl  inside  is  4f  inches. 

The  flagon  is  from  Titsey.  It  is  of  a  type  very  common  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  very  similar  in  design 
to  a  pewter  one  figured  at  page  201  of  Mr.  Cripps’s  work.  A 
flagon,  almost  identical  in  design,  is  given  in  the  frontispiece  of 
The  Whole  Duty  of  a  Communicant,  1681,  reproduced  at  page 
284  of  Chambers’s  Divine  Worship  in  England,  ed.  1877.  The 
date-letter  is  a  capital  R,  that  of  the  year  1674-5.  The  initials 
of  the  maker  are  I.  A.,  within  a  dotted  circle,  and  the  letters  are 
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separated  by  two  clots.  The  height  is  9  inches,  depth  of  bowl  7^ 
inches,  diameter  of  base  6§  inches,  of  rim  4|  inches.  The  en¬ 
graving  of  palm-leaves  round  the  shield  is  bold  and  sharply  cut. 
The  arms  are  those  of  Gresham  impaling  Corbet.  The  donor 
was  Alice,  wife  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Gresham,  of  Limpsfield, 
[created  a  baronet  July  31,  1660.]  and  daughter  of  Dr.  Richard 
Corbet,  the  witty  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  subsequently  Bishop 
of  Oxford  and  Norwich,  whose  portrait,  a  full  length  by  Cornelius 
Jansen,  hangs  in  the  hall  at  Christ  Church.  The  inscription  on 
it  is — 

Domina  Alicia  Gresham 
Eccl :  de  Titsy 
D.  D.  D. 

Jan.  14,  1678. 

Sanguinis  una  tui  relevet  me  guttula  Jesu. 

She  died  at  Titsey  Place  in  1682.  The  entry  in  the  parish 
register  records  1  The  Lady  Alicia,  wife  of  Sr  Marmaduke 
Gresham,  Baronet,  and  Daughter  of  Dr.  Richard  Corbet,  Ld 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  a  Religious,  Loyal,  wise,  and  Virtuous  Lady, 
Dying  at  Titsey,  Fryday  night,  Sept.  1  ;  was  Buried  ye  Sunday 
following,  9  clock6  in  ye  evening,  September  3a,  in  ye  Year  of  our 
Lord  1682.’  ” 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  F.S.A.,  laid  before  the  meeting  the 
following  Report  on  the  Prehistoric  Monuments  of  Wilts,  So¬ 
merset,  and  South  Wales  : — 

“  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire. 

Avebury. — It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  who  were  present  May  25,  1882,  when  I  read  my 
Report  upon  the  Avebury  Monument,  that  I  expressed  my  disbe¬ 
lief  in  the  existence  anciently  of  an  avenue  of  stones  proceeding 
from  the  vallum  in  the  direction  of  Beckhampton.  I  said  that 
no  such  avenue,  or  any  portion  of  it,  was  seen  by  Dr.  Stukeley, 
who  is  the  only  writer  among  the  few  who  visited  the  spot  in 
those  early  days  who  has  ventured  to  say  anything  respecting  it, 
and  to  construct  a  peculiar  theory  upon  it.  Another  careful 
examination  of  the  locality  has  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion.  I 
am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  Stukeley’s  enthusiastic  mind 
was  so  strongly  imbued  with  a  snake  theory  that  it  led  him  to 
accept  with  readiness  and  without  proper  investigation  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Thomas  Robinson,  e  Alburise  depopulator,’  and  others, 
respecting  the  destruction  of  stones  between  the  vallum  and 
Beckhampton.  With  this  information  he  fabricated  a  snake’s 
tail.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  development  of  his 
theory  that  there  should  be  a  second  avenue.  I  have  previously 
admitted  that  Sarsen  stones  were  found  on  that  side,  and  conver- 
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ted  into  building  materials  for  fence-walls,  houses,  and  barns. 
Such  stones,  large  and  small,  still  exist  there,  as  indeed  they  do 
on  the  east  side  of  the  vallum,  but  it  must  have  been  quite  as 
difficult  for  an  unprejudiced  mind  to  construct  an  avenue  then  as 
it  would  be  now.  Mr.  W.  Long,  in  his  Abury  Illustrated, 
printed  in  the  Wilts  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  1858,  remarks,  ‘  the 
Beckhampton  Avenue  escaped  Aubrey’s  notice  ’ ;  but  as  Aubrey, 
about  1663,  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  vallum,  and  appears  to 
have  marked  in  his  ground-plan  the  stones  which  he  saw  both 
within  its  area  and  on  the  road  to  Kennet,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  a  Beckhampton  Avenue  would  have  escaped  his  notice,  had 
any  portion  of  it  then  existed.  Had  there  been,  as  Stukeley 
says  there  were,  ‘  ten  stones  standing  within,  memory  between 
the  exit  of  the  vallum  and  the  brook,’  they  must  have  been 
standing  there  at  the  period  of  Aubrey’s  visit,  and  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  notice  them  as  forming  part  of  the  monument. 

I  return  to  this  supposed  feature  of  the  monument  because 
Stukeley’s  plan,  drawings  and  description,  which  were  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  accepted  and  adopted  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  have  passed 
current  for  indisputable  truth  ever  since  his  day,  and  I  am 
desirous  that  the  subject  should  be  thoroughly  and  impartially 
investigated  by  scientific  students  of  prehistoric  monuments,  in 
these  days  of  more  extended  knowledge  than  was  possessed  by 
our  forefathers.  I  know  that  in  saying  as  much  as  I  have  with 
reference  to  a  second  avenue,  I  am  laying  myself  open  to  a 
charge  of  being  crotchety,  and  perhaps  as  obstinately  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  my  opinions  as  Stukeley  was  in  support  of  his,  but 
I  have  one  wish  only,  viz.  that  archaeologists  should  first  bo 
satisfied  as  to  the  original  plan  of  this  monument,  and  of  other 
monuments  wherever  situated,  before  they  indulge  in  fanciful 
speculation  as  to  their  age,  symbolical  forms,  and  destination. 
This  has  been  the  one  end  I  have  kept  steadily  in  view  through 
a  long  series  of  years.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  no  one 
is  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  construction  of  Avebury 
who  has  not  closely  studied  it  upon  the  spot,  planned  it  as  it  now 
stands,  and  compared  it  with  analogous  monuments  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Isles  and  elsewhere ;  and  by  analogous  monuments  I  mean 
circles  to  which  an  avenue  is  attached. 

I  also  told  you  last  year  that  I  had  little  faith  in  Stukeley’s 
notion  that  the  monument  on  Overton  Hill,  with  its  avenue  of 
stones,  formed  a  part  of  the  Kennet  Avenue,  and  consequently  a 
part  of  the  Avebury  monument.  It  was  the  snake  theory  that 
gave  rise  to  this  notion.  I  am  as  sceptical  now  as  I  was  then, 
for  if  there  be  strong  ground  for  rejecting  a  Beckhampton 
Avenue  there  is  good  reason  for  the  non-existence  of  the  head 
and  neck  of  a  snake.  There  was  unquestionably  a  monument 
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on  Overton  Hill,  consisting  of  two  concentric  rings  of  stones, 
and  of  a  short  avenue — the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  cannot  ho 
disputed,  but  I  Hold  that  it  was  a  monument  wholly  distinct 
from  that  of  Avebury. 

One  matter  more  relating  to  Avebury.  When  I  had  measured 
the  Circles  in  1881,  the  weather  became  so  unfavourable  that  I 
was  unable  to  survey  the  Ivennet  Avenue,  and  could  do  no  more 
than  place  two  of  its  stones  in  my  ground-plan.  Last  year  I 
attempted  to  complete  the  survey,  and  have  only  partially  suc¬ 
ceeded.  I  went  there  in  July,  on  my  way  to  South  Wales,  but 
as  eleven  of  the  seventeen  existing  stones  were  in  standing  corn, 
I  deferred  the  survey  until  my  return  from  Wales  in  September. 
The  weather  then  was  not  more  favourable  than  in  preceding 
years,  and,  although  I  contrived  to  survey  these  eleven  stones,  I 
was  again  compelled  to  abandon  the  four  which  stand  between 
them  and  the  village  of  Rennet.  If  S  tube  ley’s  prospect  (Plate 
xxii.)  of  this  avenue,  sketched  May  15,  1724,  from  Hakpen 
Hill,  be  accurate,  there  were  31,  or  perhaps  33,  stones  then 
existing,  and  the  road  to  Avebury  passed,  with  a  slight  devia¬ 
tion  in  one  part,  between  the  lines.  That  portion  which  I  have 
surveyed  covers  ground  to  a  distance  of  about  2800  feet  from 
the  vallum,  and  the  present  road,  which  is  a  modern  one, 
diverges  at  a  distance  of  about  1400  feet  from  the  vallum,  and 
passes  to  the  east  of  a  large  portion  of  the  avenue,  and  so  con¬ 
tinues  until  it  again  meets  the  stones  near  to  Rennet.  The 
interval  between  the  lines  is  more  uniform  throughout  than 
Stukeley  supposed.  He  has  made  it  to  widen  gradually  as  the 
vallum  is  approached,  for  which  lie  had  no  authority.  It  suited 
the  serpent  form  that  it  should  be  so,  just  as  this  preposterous 
theory  suggested  that  the  imaginary  tail  should  gradually  lessen 
in  width,  and  terminate  in  a  single  pillar  beyond  Beckhampton. 

What  excites  my  astonishment  is,  that  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare,  that 
conscientious  prosecutor  and  recorder  of  antiquarian  research,  as 
his  published  works  show  him  to  have  been,  should  not  have 
tested  the  accuracy  of  Stukeley’s  plan,  and  the  probability  of  his 
strange  theory.  It  is  an  offence  to  human  pride  and  dignity  to 
be  told  that  we  once  had  a  caudal  appendage  that  has  gradually 
disappeared  through  the  use  of  hard  chairs,  or  ill-usage  from 
envious  and  covetous  neighbours,  but  it  would  wound  our  vanity 
more  deeply  if  we  were  assured  that  the  appendage  was  still 
visible,  and  was  apparent  to  everybody  but  our  individual  selves. 
It  was  an  unwarrantable  liberty  on  the  part  of  Stukeley,  and  a 
reflection  cast  upon  the  designers  of  this  monument,  to  attach  a 
feature  to  it  of  which  they  never  dreamt,  and  to  assign  to  it  a 
destination  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  formed  no  part  of  their 
religious  system. 
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Winterborne-Bassett. —  I  produce  a  ground  plan  of  a  circular 
monument,  situated  3^  miles  north  of  Avebury,  which  Stukeley 
has  briefly  described  :  ‘  In  a  field,  north-west  of  the  church  [of 
Winterbourne-Bassett],  upon  elevated  ground,  is  a  double  circle, 
concentric,  60  cubits  diameter.  The  two  circles  are  near  one 
another,  so  that  one  may  walk  between.  Many  of  the  stones 
have  of  late  been  carried  away.  West  of  it  is  a  single,  broad, 
flat,  and  high  stone,  standing  by  itself,  and  about  as  far  north¬ 
ward  from  the  circle,  in  a  plowed  field,  is  a  barrow  set  round 
with,  or  rather  composed  of,  large  stones.’ — (Abury,  p.  45.) 

Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  writes  (Ancient  Wilts,  vol.  ii.  p.  95) :  ‘  By 
the  above  description  I  was  enabled  to  find  the  remains  of  this 
circle,  which  is  situated  in  a  pasture  ground  at  the  angle  of  a 
road  leading  to  Broad  Hinton,  and  consists  at  present  only  of  a 
few  inconsiderable  stones.’  As  Stukeley  and  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare 
have  not  given  plans,  nor  stated  how  many  stones,  whether 
standing  or  fallen,  composed  the  double  circle,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging  what  was  its  appearance.  Not  one  stone  is 
now  standing,  and  only  six  are  visible,  and  one  or  two  of  these 
are  barely  above  ground.  By  probing  we  found  eleven  buried 
stones,  which  we  uncovered.  Some  of  them  appear  to  be  very 
near  to  their  original  places  in  the  circles,  and  others  have  been 
displaced. 

Stukeley’s  1  60  cubits  diameter’  [110  feet,  according  to  his 
measure  of  a  cubit]  is  clearly  an  error  for  radius,  for  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  plan  on  the  table  that  the  diameter  of  the  outer 
circle  is  about  240  feet,  and  that  of  the  inner  1 65  feet. 

The  stones  are  small,  and  the  monument  can  only  have  been 
imposing  by  reason  of  its  large  size.  A  prostrate  stone  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  circles,  and  in  this  respect  we  are  reminded  of 
two  Cornish  circles  which  have  a  like  feature.  It  is  possible, 
but  scarcely  probable,  that  this  stone  belonged  to  the  inner 
circle,  left  here  in  course  of  removal,  and  yet  if  it  was  in  the 
centre  when  Stukeley  visited  the  monument,  it  is  strange  that 
he  should  have  been  silent  respecting  it,  with  his  keen  eye  for 
keblas  and  coves. 

The  menhir,  west  of  the  circle,  and  the  barrow  northward, 
have  disappeared  ;  but  in  the  same  field  with  the  circles,  and  at 
a  distance  of  253  feet  from  the  centre  of  them,  in  a  direction 
south- south-east,  is  a  large  stone,  lying  upon  the  ground,  9  feet 
long,  7  feet  wide;  and  at  a  distance  of  351  feet  east-north-east 
from  the  centre  are  two  fallen  stones  much  buried.  These  three 
stones  are  not  alluded  to  by  Stukeley  and  Hoare. 

Stanton  Drew. — From  Avebury  I  proceeded  to  Stanton  Drew, 
in  Somersetshire,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  Mr. 
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II.  B.  Coates,  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  two  of  the  circles 
are  situated,  offered  me  every  facility  for  conducting  the  survey, 
and  in  a  most  obliging  manner  gave  me  free  permission  to  probe 
for  and  uncover  buried  stoues,  if  I  wished  to  do  so. 

The  monuments  consist  of  three  circles  of  very  unequal  dimen¬ 
sions  ;  of  a  dilapidated  structure,  at  a  short  distance  south-west 
from  the  church,  composed  of  three  stones,  called  a  cove  by 
Stukeley,  who  I  imagine  was  the  first  to  bestow  this  name  upon 
it :  and  of  three  outlying  prostrate  monoliths  at  considerable  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  circles,  from  which  they  cannot  be  seen  at  this 
time,  and  with  which  they  may  not  have  had  any  connection 
whatever. 

Two  of  the  circles  arc  situated  near  to  each  other  in  a  large 
pasture  on  the  east-north-east  side  of  the  church,  where  the 
ground  slopes  gently  to  the  east  and  north.  The  third  circle  is 
on  higher  ground  on  the  east-south-east  side  of  the  church,  and 
here  the  ground  slopes  to  the  east  and  south.  To  each  of  the  two 
former  a  short  avenue  of  stones  is  attached,  but  the  third  circle 
has  no  avenue,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  ever  had 
one. 

Circles  situated  as  these  are,  in  close  proximity,  are  difficult  of 
explanation,  and  the  difficulty  is  the  greater  when  their  dimen¬ 
sions  are  so  unequal.  I  do  not  think  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
before  us  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusions  re¬ 
specting  circles.  The  late  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Edinburgh,  was  of 
opinion  that  some  are  sepulchral,  but  others  which  are  not  dis¬ 
tinctly  so  will  continue  to  engage  the  attention  of  students,  and 
be  a  fruitful  field  of  speculation.  It  is  possible  that  some  may 
have  been  places  for  religious  gatherings  of  the  people,  but  as 
we  are  at  present  wholly  ignorant  of  the  people  who  erected 
them,  and  of  their  religious  beliefs,  we  are  not  likely  to  make 
much  progress  in  this  direction  for  some  time  to  come.  Others 
may  have  been  folds  for  flocks  and  herds,  and  others  again  may 
be  the  remains  of  the  boundary  walls  within  whose  limits  wooden 
huts  were  erected,  or  annual  games  were  held,  or  important 
public  business  was  discussed  and  transacted.  Clusters  of  circles 
without  avenues  are  found  elsewhere,  e.g .,  those  at  the  foot  of 
Sittaford  Tor  on  Dartmoor,  and  at  Tregaseal  and  the  Hurlers  in 
Cornwall,  and  of  the  use  of  these  groups  it  is  not  easy  to  form 
an  opinion.  If  they  were  temples,  why  should  the  worshippers 
have  been  gathered  into  separate  congregations  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  grouping  must  be  fatal  to  the  temple  theory. 

The  Stanton  Drew  monuments  have  been  planned  and  de¬ 
scribed  many  times.  Aubrey  was  the  first  who  noticed  them, 
and  a  plan  drawn  in  his  usual  rough  style  exists  (Mon.  Britan.) 
Musgrave  made  a  plan  in  1719,  which  is  given  in  Tab.  xii.  of 
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Belgium  Britannicum,  p.  208.  He  was  followed  by  Stuke- 
ley,  who  states  that  in  1723,  Mr.  John  Strachey,  ‘a  worthy 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,’  assisted  him  to  measure  them. 
In  1740,  Wood,  the  Bath  architect,  whose  character  was  so 
roughly  handled  by  Bishop  Warburton  and  the  jealous  doctor, 
made  a  plan,  a  copy  of  which  is  on  the  table.  The  Rev.  S.  Sayer, 
in  his  History  of  Bristol,  published  in  1821,  has  planned  and 
described  them.  In  1826,  Crocker  planned  them ;  and  in  1829, 
Rutter  described  them  in  his  Delineations  of  Somerset. 
There  was  a  greater  difficulty  in  Stukeley’s  day  in  measuring 
these  circles  than  there  is  now,  because  hedges  had  been  run 
across  them.  The  Great  Circle  then  stood  in  three  fields,  and 
each  of  the  two  others  in  two  fields.  On  this  account,  probably, 
Stukeley  was  unable  at  first  to  discover  the  construction  of  the 
large  circle  and  of  its  immediate  neighbour,  for  he  writes  :  1  I 
can  scarce  think  there  ever  were  an  avenue  to  this  work,’  and 
the  stones  of  the  avenues  which  really  exist,  and  which  he  failed 
to  discover,  he  ingeniously  converted  into  a  quincuple  circle, 
and  this  led  him  to  compare  Stanton  Drew  with  Avebury.  His 
very  fanciful  mind  also  led  him  to  think  that  a  fifth  monument 
once  existed  upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  manor  house, 
for  the  following  curious  reason  :  ‘  Then  the  area,  or  whole 
content  of  the  oval  knoll,  would  be  filled  up  handsomely  and 
with  great  regularity.  Indeed  I  am  shocked  at  the  number  of 
the  works  at  present  being  four,  whereas  that  of  five  seems 
much  more  eligible  in  this  case,  both  as  an  odd  number  and  an 
harmonic ;  for  I  doubt  not  but  the  Druids,  the  contrivers  of 
these  structures,  had  a  good  notion  of  music,  as  I  could  evidence 
in  some  observations  I  have  made  in  the  very  matters  before  us, 
but  fear  to  be  thought  whimsical  in  a  thing  of  this  nature,  and 
in  a  subject  so  wholly  new.  ’Tis  certain  Pythagoras,  the  Arch- 
Druid,  as  I  venture  to  call  him,  completed  this  wondrous  art. 
Now,  what  can  be  plainer  than  the  conformity  between  this 
work  and  Abury— -the  same  situation  near  the  spring  of  a  river, 
upon  a  knoll,  in  a  large  valley  guarded  from  weather’s  severity 
by  environing  hills ;  here  is  a  cove  of  three  stones,  the  circle  of 
twelve,  that  of  thirty  stones,  all  set  at  the  same  intervals  of 
30  foot ;  here  are  the  concentric  circles ;  but  then  Abury  is  a 
vastly  more  extensive  and  magnificent  design,  the  stones  of 
much  larger  dimensions,  and  much  more  numerous ;  here  are 
two  circles,  one  of  twelve,  the  other  of  thirty  stones ;  but  at 
Abury  they  have  repeated  ’em,  and  doubled  them  by  setting  one 
within  the  other  ;  the  quincuple  circle  they  have  infinitely  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  prodigious  circular  portico  of  a  hundred  stones  on 
a  side,  then  by  a  mighty  ditch  and  vallum  encompassing  it,  by 
two  avenues  3  miles  in  length  each  of  one  hundred  stones  on  a 
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side,  by  the  temple  on  Overton  Hill,  and  perhaps  others  by  Sil- 
bnry  Hill,  and  other  matters,  they  have  so  far  exceeded  their 
copy  that  in  the  total  they  have  outdone  themselves,  and  created 
a  Celtic  wonder  of  the  world,  or  the  eighth.’ 

It  was  his  opinion  that  the  Stanton  Drew  circles  were  much 
older  than  Avebury.  At  a  later  period,  when  he  had  stuffed  his 
head  with  the  snake  theory,  he  must  have  paid  Stanton  Drew 
another  visit,  and  then  he  endeavoured  to  assimilate  the  Somerset¬ 
shire  and  Wiltshire  monuments  still  more  closely.  Then  it  was 
that  he  perceived  the  avenues  at  Stanton  Drew,  and  constructed 
a  plan  in  which  he  gave  a  second  avenue  to  the  great  circle, 
uniting  it  by  this  means  to  the  third  circle  on  the  hill,  and  at  the 
same  time  joining  the  existing  short  avenues  so  as  to  form  tho 
curved  neck  of  his  imaginary  snake.  ‘  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
effrontery,’  remarks  Mr.  Fergusson  (Rude  Stone  Monuments, 
p.  150,  n .),  ‘with  which  Stukeley  inserted  curved  avenues 
between  these  circles,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  into  a  serpent 
form.  Nothing  of  the  kind  exists,’  &c.  Is  not  the  probability 
strengthened,  by  this  example  of  bold  conjecture,  that  he  has 
treated  the  Avebury  monument  in  a  similar  manner  ? 

According  to  Stukeley’s  description,  the  circle  on  the  hill  is  120 
feet  in  diameter,  and  consists  of  twelve  stones,  30  feet  apart.  At 
a  distance  of  500  feet  from  this  circle  is  the  Great  Circle  300 
feet  in  diameter,  composed  of  thirty  stones  30  feet  apart;  twenty 
stones  remain,  of  which  three  are  standing.  Thirty  feet  from 
this  circle  is  the  third,  or  quincuple  one,  as  he  imagined,  and 
which  he  says  is  310  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  needless  to  pursue 
his  inaccurate  description,  further  than  to  endorse  his  wish, 
“  that  the  owners  of  the  estate  will  preserve  the  innocent  monu¬ 
ment  for  the  glory  of  their  country.” 

The  best  and  most  accurate  plan  has  been  made  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Dymond,  C.E.  It  differs  from  mine  in  being  not  only  more 
delicately  and  skilfully  delineated,  but  in  being  laid  to  a  some¬ 
what  smaller  scale,  and  in  the  amount  of  magnetic  variation. 
In  the  matter  of  the  variation  I  think  both  he  and  I  have  slightly 
erred,  he  having  taken  it  to  have  been  23°  in  1872,  and  I  in 
having  taken  it  to  have  been  19°  20'  in  1882.  More  strictly 
speaking,  it  should  have  been  20°  22' in  1872,  and  19°  10'  ten 
years  later.  This  is,  however,  a  matter  of  very  small  conse¬ 
quence,  and  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  ground-plans, 
nor  their  usefulness. 

Mr.  Dymond’s  measurements  give  368  feet  diameter  to  the 
largest  circle,  97  feet  to  the  smallest,  and  145  feet  to  the  third. 
Mine,  372  feet,  94  feet  and  148  feet.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
Stukeley’s  computation  of  the  number  of  stones  in  each  circle, 
in  conformity  to  his  arbitrary  law  of  intervals,  is  indefensible  ; 
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and  it  is  certain  that  the  diameters  of  his  circles  have  been 
adapted  to  accord  with  this  theory.  If  I  criticise  and  condemn 
Stukeley’s  ideas  frequently  and  severely,  I  hope  it  will  be  under¬ 
stood  that  my  sole  object  is  to  point  out  the  very  unsound  and 
visionary  grounds  upon  which  they  have  been  based.  His  views 
have  been  too  implicitly  relied  upon  by  others,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  meet  with  articles  on  these 
early  stone  monuments  in  which  his  law  of  intervals,  number 
of  stones,  and  relative  proportions  of  the  circles,  are  received 
for  infallible  truth. 

There  is  a  cluster  of  stones  on  the  east  verge  of  the  smallest 
circle  which  some  persons  have  supposed  constituted  the  remains 
of  a  dilapidated  cromlech.  They  are  merely  the  fragments  of  a 
large  stone  of  the  circle  which  has  been  broken  up  for  removal. 

The  so-called  {  Cove  ’  is  probably  a  ruined  cist,  of  which  the 
covering  stone  has  long  since  disappeared. 

South  Wales. 

My  first  halting-place  was  Cardiff.  About  six  miles  to  the 
west  of  this  busy  commercial  port,  in  the  direction  of  Cow- 
bridge,  there  are  two  good  examples  of  South  Wales  monu¬ 
ments  ;  the  one  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  is 
commonly  called  Castell-Corrig,  the  other,  called  Maes-y-Felin, 
is  about  one  mile  distant  from  it  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  St. 
Lytham.  They  are  both  imperfect,  and  near  to  the  former  are 
the  remains  of  two  other  large  cromlechs.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Cardiff  is  a  fifth  cromlech,  which  I  did  not  see.  It  is 
also  dilapidated,  and  consists  at  this  time  of  two  supports  and  a 
triangular  capstone,  9  feet  8  inches  in  length  by  5  feet  in  width 
at  its  broadest  end. 

Castell-Corrig  is  the  largest  monument  in  South  Wales,  its 
capstone  being  22  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide,  and  is  partly  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  cairn. 

Maes-y-Felin,  though  smaller,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  it  in 
grandeur,  and  is  almost  entirely  denuded  of  its  mound. 

B.  H.  Malkin,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  in  his  Scenery,  Antiquities  and 
Biography  of  South  Wales,  published  in  1804,  has  described 
these  monuments,  and  remarks,  ‘it  is  a  singular  circumstance 
that  they  should  have  been  generally  overlooked  by  travellers 
who  have  favoured  the  public  with  the  result  of  their  observa¬ 
tion.’  Mr.  Salisbury  Brereton,  he  continues,  noticed  them  with 
a  few  particulars,  and  the  learned  and  laborious  Camden  makes 
no  mention  of  them. 

In  Malkin’s  day,  these  monuments  were  more  deeply  em¬ 
bedded  in  mounds  than  they  are  now;  and  the  two  ruined  struc- 
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tures  near  to  Castell-Corrig  did  not  escape  liis  notice,  and  of 
them  lie  says  they  were  {  set  up  nearly  in  the  same  manner.’ 
The  cromlech  of  Maes-y-Felin,  he  writes,  was  known  by  the 
uncouth  name  of  ‘  the  greyhound-bitch  kennel,’  and  there  were 
‘  the  remains  of  a  cairn,  or  heap  of  stones,  on  three  sides  of  it; 
and  the  heap  has  possibly  been  diminished  for  the  sake  of  build¬ 
ing  a  cottage,  which  stands  just  by.”  It  was  used  as  a  stable 
for  sheltering  a  horse.  Mr.  Ed.  Williams  furnished  Malkin 
with  this  absurd  supposition  respecting  the  origin  of  its  name : 

1  In  all  probability,  the  first  British  Christians,  by  way  of 
showing  their  detestation,  whenever  they  met  with  druidical  or 
heathenish  places  of  worship,  converted  them  into  dog-kennels.’ 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  Pentre-Ifan,  and  some 
other  Pembrokeshire  monuments,  as  though  they  were  the  finest 
and  most  interesting  in  South  Wales;  but  full  justice  has  not 
been  done  to  these  two  Glamorganshire  structures,  which  are 
more  important,  and  in  a  better  state  of  preservation. 

From  Cardiff  my  journey  lay  through  Haverfordwest,  St. 
David’s,  Fishguard,  and  Newport,  where  it  terminated.  During 
this  journey  I  measured  nineteen  cromlechs,  viz.,  seventeen  in 
Pembrokeshire  and  two  in  Glamorganshire.  These  do  not 
comprise  all  that  exist  in  these  counties ;  but  the  number  in¬ 
cludes  a  large  proportion,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  of 
them.  Unfortunately,  I  may  say  universally,  they  are  in  a 
very  dilapidated  condition,  and  are  all  of  one  class,  i.  e.,  not 
one  of  the  nineteen  is  unmistakeably  a  chamber,  as  distinguished 
from  a  cist.  As,  however,  many  monuments  have  been  entirely 
destroyed  and  swept  away,  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid 
upon  this  point.  Nevertheless,  from  articles  in  the  Arclueologia 
Cambrensis,  and  other  publications,  I  expected  to  meet  with  a 
greater  variety  of  monuments,  and  to  learn  much  from  a  com¬ 
parison  between  them  and  structures  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  My  expectations  have  not  been  fulfilled,  and  I  met 
with  many  disappointments.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  since 
the  Ordnance  Survey  was  issued  in  1843,  many  of  these  ancient 
buildings  have  disappeared,  and  several  long,  fatiguing,  and 
fruitless  journeys  along  very  rugged  and  mountainous  roads 
Avere  undergone  by  me  in  search  of  monuments  recorded  on  the 
maps.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  Ancient  Monuments 
Preservation  Act  may  be  speedily  put  into  force  to  prevent  any 
further  demolition  and  diminution.  In  all  fairness,  however, 
it  should  be  stated  that  the  blame  for  some  of  these  acts  of 
vandalism  must  not  be  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  uneducated 
tenants  and  unenlightened  landlords,  who  have  had  no  interest 
in  their  preservation,  but  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
were  enthusiasts  in  the  study  of  their  country’s  history,  and 
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whose  antiquarian  zeal  was  not  tempered  with  knowledge  and 
experience.  One  of  these  despoilers  was  no  less  a  person  than 
Mr.  Fenton,  the  historian  of  his  native  county  of  Pembroke,  a 
Fellow  of  this  Society  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  whose 
acts  can  only  be  vindicated  on  the  ground  that  he  came  into  the 
world  too  soon.  He  was  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Sir  R. 
0.  Hoare,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  history,  and  from  whom 
he  imbibed  his  druidical  notions ;  and  he  frankly  admits  that 
the  rumour  of  his  explorations  stimulated  peasants  to  prosecute 
researches  in  the  hope  of  discovering  hidden  treasure,  which 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  many  monuments.  About  a  mile  from 
Newport  on  the  Fishguard  road,  there  is  a  remarkable  cluster 
of  five  cistvaens  radiating  from  a  common  centre,  and  once 
enclosed  within  a  large  barrow,  of  which  some  vestiges  still 
remain.  It  is  called  Carreg-y-Gof.  Mr.  Fenton  explored  them 
all,  and  has  left  on  record  that  he  dislodged  their  cover-stones 
to  facilitate  the  examination ;  but  beyond  the  unearthing  of 
pieces  of  rude  urns  and  particles  of  bones,  we  learn  nothing. 
Four  of  the  displaced  cap-stones  are  still  upon  the  spot ;  but  the 
fifth  has  been  removed,  and  used  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
close  by.  It  was  Fenton’s  opinion  that  the  central  space  was 
occupied  by  a  cromlech,  by  which  he  means  a  structure  raised 
for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  that  a  ring  of  stones  formerly  en¬ 
circled  the  group.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  a  ring  in  his  day, 
and  there  is  insufficient  space  for  a  central  cist. 

I  have  said  that  the  monuments  of  South  Wales  have  dis¬ 
appointed  me,  but  I  will  mention  one  or  two  matters  relating  to 
Pembrokeshire  cromlechs  which  are  not  without  interest.  Those 
I  have  visited  are  mostly  on  the  high  cliffs,  or  on  craggy  earns, 
overlooking  the  sea,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  hut-circles  and  fortified 
promontories.  This  association  seems  to  imply  that  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  huts  and  forts  were  the  constructors  of  the  tombs. 
A  stranger  to  the  country,  without  a  guide,  would  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  finding  some  of  them.  His  experience, 
gained,  e.  g.,  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall,  would  not  avail  him 
here,  where  he  must  seek  for  them  high  up  among  huge  frag¬ 
ments  of  rocks  which,  in  past  ages,  have  been  torn  from  the 
crags,  and  cover  the  slopes  in  wild  confusion ;  in  places  where 
his  experience  would  not  prompt  him  to  search.  I  had  to  make 
two  journeys  from  St.  David’s  in  quest  of  ‘  a  double  cromlech,’ 
as  it  is  inaccurately  described  to  be,  in  the  Archseologia  Cam- 
brensis  (vol.  ix.  3d  S.  p.  73),  on  Carn  Llidw.  I  must  have 
passed  near  the  spot  more  than  once  without  discovering  the 
object  of  my  search.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  is 
not  marked  in  the  Ordnance  map.  Instead  of  finding  a  double 
cromlech,  by  which,  I  suppose,  tvas  meant  a  monument  com- 
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posecl  of  two  parts,  I  found  two  small,  yet  quite  distinct,  cists, 
separated  by  a  small  interval  of  six  feet.  In  my  report  upon 
the  Cornish  monuments,  I  described  a  cist  called  ‘  the  Three 
Brothers  of  Grugith,’  which  is  situated  among  boulders  covering 
a  level  moor ;  and  in  this  instance  the  capstone  has  one  side 
resting  upon  a  large  boulder  in  situ ,  which  has  been  utilised  for 
a  support.  One  of  the  two  cists  on  Carn  Llidw  is  situated  on 
the  western  side  of  mountain,  at  the  base  of  the  immense  rock 
which  crowns  it,  and  one  end  of  the  capstone  was  supported  on 
the  ledge  of  the  rock,  from  which  it  has  slipped.  In  the  plan 
upon  the  table,  I  have  drawn  a  section  showing  the  capstone 
restored  to  its  original  level.  There  is  another  example  of  this 
construction  on  the  rocky  eminence  just  above  the  village  and 
church  of  Llanwnda,  near  Fishguard ;  and,  in  addition  to  these 
peculiarly  situated  structures  high  up  among  crags  and  huge 
masses  of  broken  rocks  on  steep  hill-sides,  there  is  a  cist  near 
the  great  rampart  of  loose  stones  on  St.  David’s  Head,  and 
another  called  ‘  Gilfach-goch,’  in  the  parish  of  Llanwnda. 

The  cromlech  of  Pentre-Ifan  has  been  much  over-rated,  and 
the  measures  given  in  various  publications  exceed  the  reality. 
The  capstone  is  16  feet  long,  its  extreme  width  is  9  feet  1  inch, 
and  it  is  somewhat  less  than  2  feet  in  greatest  thickness.  This 
stone  was  at  no  time  of  greater  size  than  now,  as  it  has  been 
stated  to  have  been  by  George  Owen,  and  other  writers.  The 
monument  is  so  dilapidated  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what 
its  plan  was,  and  several  stones  which  are  said  to  have  been 
lying  about  no  longer  exist.  I  observed  no  trace  of  a  ring  of 
stones  50  feet  in  diameter,  encircling  the  monument,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Additions  to  Camden.  The  puzzling  feature 
of  the  structure  is  the  arrangement  of  two  stones  on  the  south¬ 
east,  and  two  on  the  south-west  sides  of  the  south  supports, 
forming  with  them  a  half  circle.  The  late  Rev.  H.  Longueville- 
Jones  thought  that  a  second  cist  existed  here,  and  the  same  idea 
occurred  to  me  when  I  drew  the  plan.  Another  peculiar  feature 
is  the  way  in  which  the  two  supports  on  which  the  south  end  of 
the  capstone  rests  are  placed. 

The  1  Longhouse  ’  cist,  in  the  parish  of  Llanrian,  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  foregoing,  on  account  of  the  massiveness  of  its 
capstone,  it  being  16  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  5  feet  7  inches  in 
greatest  thickness,  although  it  may  be  less  imposing  in  appearance. 
If  Pentre-Ifan  has  the  reputation  of  having  sheltered  five  persons 
on  horseback  during  a  rain  shower,  which  I  greatly  doubt,  the 
Longhouse  cist  is  capable  of  housing  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  a  herd 
of  swine,  and  appeared  to  have  been  thus  utilised  not  long  before 
my  visit.  A  lane  leading  from  the  manor  house  to  the  cliff 
bounds  the  monument  on  the  north-west,  and  in  the  grass-field  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  lane,  at  a  distance  of  about  127  yards  from 
the  cist,  stands  a  pillar  5  feet  6  inches  high,  3  feet  3  inches 
wide;  12  feet  from  it  there  is  a  prostrate  stone,  8  feet  long  by 
4  feet  8  inches  wide  ;  and  56  yards  further  in  the  same  field 
there  are  two  prostrate  stones,  side  by  side,  and  partly  buried, 
9  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  long  by  5  feet  respect¬ 
ively.  These  stones  seem  to  lie  in  a  nearly  straight  line,  bearing 
a  west-north-west  direction  from  the  cist.  I  have  met  with  no 
mention  of  these  stones  in  any  publication,  and  I  conjecture  that 
they  are  the  remains  of  an  avenue  of  monoliths. 

In  the  parish  of  Nevern,  besides  Pentre-Ifan,  1  measured  two 
cromlechs,  viz.,  Llech-y-Dribed,  and  Trellyffan,  the  latter  having 
the  distinguished  honour  of  being  the  only  monument  in  South 
Wales,  as  far  as  I  know,  wdxich  exhibits  cup-markings,  and 
strange  to  say  they  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.  There  are 
twenty-two  of  these  cups  upon  the  capstone,  and  in  the  positions 
in  which  they  appear  in  my  plan.  In  India,  where  cups  have 
been  abundantly  found,  they  are  arranged  in  rows ;  but  here 
they  appear  to  be  placed  promiscuously,  just  as  they  are  in 
Brittany. 

Although  I  have  spoken  of  one  standing  pillar  only,  I  saw 
several  in  the  course  of  my  journey,  but  I  met  with  no  circle  of 
monoliths.  For  this  reason  1  have  confined  this  report  almost 
exclusively  to  South  Wales  cromlechs,” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  June  21st,  1883. 

The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors 

From  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society  : — 'Collections.  Yol.  viii.  Part  2. 
8vo.  London,  1888. 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  (National  Institute  of 
France)  ; — Comptes  Bendas  des  Seances  de  l’annee  1883.  Quatrieme  Serie. 
Tome  xi.  Bulletin  de  J an vier-Fe  vrier-Mars.  8yo.  Paris,  1883. 

From  the  Cumberland,  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  So¬ 
ciety  Transactions.  Part  ii.  Yol  vi.  8yo.  Kendal,  1883. 

From  the  Author  : — Henbury.  A  Gloucestershire  Parish  a  thousand  years  ago. 
By  Thomas  Kerslake.  Keprinted  from  The  Antiquarian  Magazine  and 
Bibliographer.  8yo.  London,  1883. 

From  W.  George,  Esq.  : — New  Facts  relating  to  the  Chatterton  Family.  8vo. 
Bristol,  1883. 
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From  the  National  Society  for  Preserving  Memorials  of  the  Dead  : — The  Journal. 
No.  3.  March.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Author  The  Early  History  of  the  Church  of  Kingston-upon-Thames, 
together  with  the  History  of  the  Free  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Kingston.  By  Major  Alfred  Ileales,  F.S. A.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Author  : — Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Local  Antiquities  collected  by 
George  Payne,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Loc.  Sec.  S.  A.  Kent.  Printed  for  private 
circulation  only.  8vo.  Sittingbourne,  1882. 

Montagu  Burrows,  Esq.,  C.  J.  Elton,  Esq.,  and  J.  B. 
Davidson,  Esq.,  were  admitted  Fellows. 

AValter  Money,  Esq.,  F.S. A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Berkshire, 
communicated  the  following  Notes  on  Roman  and  other  Anti¬ 
quities  which  had  come  under  his  notice  : — 

u  In  the  month  of  April  last,  as  some  farm  workmen  were 
engaged  in  opening  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
chalk  to  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  between  the  villages  of  North  and  South  Fawley,  on  the 
estate  of  Philip  Wroughton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  they  came  upon  four 
human  skeletons  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  The  remains 
were  placed  in  distinct  graves,  parallel  to  each  other,  averaging 
3  feet  apart,  and  being  6  feet  in  length,  2  feet  in  width,  and  2 
feet  6  inches  deep.  In  each  instance  the  skeleton  was  extended 
on  its  back,  with  the  head  towards  the  north,  the  feet  southward. 
With  one  of  the  bodies  a  small  bottle  (No.  1)  was  placed  in  an 
inverted  position  between  the  right  shoulder  and  the  head,  but 
was  unfortunately  broken  by  the  pickaxe  of  one  of  the  workmen. 
On  uniting  the  pieces  it  was  found  to  be  4^  inches  high, 
inches  in  diameter  at  its  widest  part,  having  a  narrow  neck, 
circular  top  or  rim,  and  narrow  base,  and  has  a  red  lustred 
glazing,  similar  to  the  ware  made  in  the  Roman  potteries  of  the 
Few  Forest,  but  is  without  ornament.  (See  Archaeologia,  vol. 
xxxv.  p.  91.)  With  one  of  the  other  skeletons,  and  precisely  in 
the  same  position,  and  also  inverted,  was  a  small  drinking-cup 
of  a  far  finer  and  more  elegant  style  of  manufacture  (No.  2). 
It  is  of  the  Castor  or  Durobrivian  ware,  and  is  ornamented  on 
its  sides  with  the  not  uncommon  scroll  decoration  in  white  slip 
on  a  dark-coloured  ground.  This  vessel  was  also  broken,  but 
not  sufficiently  to  prevent  restoration.  It  is  4^  inches  high,  and 
3f  inches  in  diameter. 

Near  the  feet  of  two  of  the  skeletons  several  flat-headed  studs 
were  found,  which  I  regard  as  caliga  nails,  such  as  were  used 
for  the  outer  edges  of  the  soles  of  the  caligas  or  military  boots  of 
Roman  soldiers,  the  double  points  of  the  nails  being  made  very 
slight  and  sharp,  that  they  might  be  easily  turned  and  clenched 
on  the  inside  of’  the  sole. 
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The  skulls  and  bones  were  broken  and  dispersed  before  my 
attention  was  called  to  the  discovery  by  Mr.  W  roughton ,  but  I 
have  since  collected  several  portions  of  the  skulls  and  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  remains. 

Some  few  years  since  twelve  human  skeletons  were  found  on 
Stancombe  Down,  near  Lambourn,  about  two  miles  westward  of 
Fawley,  under  very  similar  conditions  to  those  above  described, 
and  which  were  considered  to  be  the  remains  of  Roman  soldiers 
slain  in  some  contest  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  also  exhibit  a  Tobacco  Stopper  of  brass,  2  inches  in  length, 
found  in  a  field  at  Welford  a  few  years  ago  on  the  estate  of 
Charles  Eyre,  Esq.  It  consists  of  an  oval  medallion,  much 
worn.  On  one  side  is  the  profile  of  King  William  III.,  and  the 
legend,  fear  god  honnovr  the  king,  and  on  the  other  the 
Royal  arms  and  supporters. 

I  likewise  send  a  sixteenth-century  Drinking-glass  or  tazza, 
similar  in  shape  to  some  modern  champagne  glasses,  which  has 
been  preserved  in  the  Vickers’s  family  on  account  of  its  having 
been  used  by  Queen  Elizabeth  when  on  a  visit  to  one  of  their 
ancestors,  as  described  in  the  printed  description  accompanying 
the  glass.  The  leather  case  is  curious,  and  shows  the  value  set 
upon  the  relic  by  its  former  owners,  likewise  that  the  glass  once 
had  a  cover.  The  foot  of  the  glass  has  at  some  time  been 
broken  otf  and  carefully  repaired  with  a  silver  mount.  Dimen¬ 
sions  :  height  of  glass,  5\  inches ;  diameter  4f  ;  height  of  case, 
9^-  inches.” 

C.  Roach  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  remarked  that  similar  iron 
objects  to  the  supposed  sandal  nails  had  been  found  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  but  that  their  exact  use  had  not  been  determined.  He 
did  not  consider  that  they  had  formed  part  of  Roman  sandals. 

George  Payne,  Esq.,  Jun.,  F.S.A.,  gave  the  following 
account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Foundations  of  Roman  Buildings 
at  Boxted,  between  Newington  and  Lower  Halstow,  Kent : — 
u  In  the  spring  of  1880,  when  exploring  the  fields  around 
Newington,  I  noticed  a  quantity  of  fragments  of  Roman  tile  and 
mortar  rubbish,  thickly  strewn  upon  the  surface,  in  a  field  on 
Boxted  Farm.  Suspecting  the  presence  of  masonry  underneath, 
I  cautioned  the  gangs  of  brick-earth  diggers  who  were  working 
in  the  adjoining  field,  in  the  event  of  anything  coming  to  light, 
to  communicate  with  me  at  once.  On  the  3rd  of  August,  1880, 
intelligence  was  received  that  fragments  of  Roman  pottery,  tiles, 
and  coins,  &c.,  were  being  discovered  daily.  Similar  discoveries 
occurring  throughout  the  winter  of  that  and  the  following  year 
clearly  proved  that  we  were  approaching  the  site  of  a  dwelling. 
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The  conjecture  was  verified  on  the  9th  of  February,  1882,  when 
a  portion  of  the  wall  and  floor  of  a  room  was  exposed,  the  latter, 
of  which  a  fragment  remained  in  situ ,  was  originally  paved  with 
chalk  and  sandstone  tesserae,  set  in  a  f  inch  bedding  of  concrete 
composed  of  lime,  sand,  and  pounded  tile,  the  whole  being  laid 
upon  a  base  levelled  with  fine  gravel.  On  digging  away  the 
earth  above  the  floor,  several  gallons  of  tesserae,  fragments  of 
pottery,  a  spindle-whorl  of  bone,  and  a  ‘middle  brass’  of  Ves¬ 
pasian,  were  found.  About  thirty  yards  to  the  south-west,  a 
well  was  met  with,  filled  up  with  Roman  materials,  among  which 
we  found  a  bronze  finger-ring  and  hair-pin.  From  the  import¬ 
ance  of  these  discoveries  I  Avas  induced  to  connect  them  with 
what  1  had  observed  two  years  previously  on  Boxted  farm,  and 
consequently  resolved  to  probe  the  suspected  area.  On  applying 
to  Mr.  Stevens,  the  tenant,  for  permission,  he  informed  me  that 
during  the  past  twenty  years  his  men  had  been  ploughing  up  the 
remains  of  a  fallen  building  in  the  field  in  question,  and  that 
when  the  corn  reached  the  height  of  two  feet  a  perfect  outline  of 
the  foundations  could  be  traced.  At  Mr.  Stevens’  request  opera¬ 
tions  Avere  deferred  until  the  corn  Avas  up,  Avhen  he  invited  me 
to  witness  Avith  my  oavii  eyes  the  correctness  of  his  statement, 
the  result  being  that  I  Avas  enabled  to  draw  a  complete  ground 
plan  of  the  foundations  as  clearly  defined  in  the  corn  as  in  the 
accompanying  drawing.  After  the  harvest,  Mr.  Stevens  most 
kindly  placed  the  field  at  my  disposal  for  the  Avliole  winter.  The 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Harris,  the  owner  of  Boxted,  also,  not 
only  granted  me  permission  to  excavate,  but  with  his  accustomed 
liberality  asked  to  be  allowed  to  share  the  expenses.  On  the 
22nd  September,  1882,  the  ground  Avas  opened,  and  a  wall 
revealed  at  a  depth  of  14  inches.  The  work  progressed  so  rapidly 
that  by  the  end  of  November  the  Avhole  of  the  foundations 
figured  upon  the  plan  Avere  laid  bare.  The  suite  of  apartments 
iii  the  centre  of  the  plan  occupy  a  space  of  193  feet  3  inches  in 
length,  and  a  uniform  width  of  23  feet,  the  Avhole  being  un¬ 
paved.  The  Avails  averaged  22  inches  in  thickness,  and  where 
tested  gave  a  foundation  of  three  feet  in  depth.  They  were 
chiefly  constructed  of  flint,  rag  and  tufa,  roughly  set  in  mortar. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  corridor  or  passage-Avay  on  each 
side  of  the  central  series  of  rooms,  Avith  an  outlet  at  the  south¬ 
eastern  end ;  the  eastern  and  outer  Avail  of  the  corridor  being 
built  almost  entirely  of  tufa.  The  exterior  chamber  toAvards  the 
north-east  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  habitation,  as  the  floor 
to  a  depth  of  three  feet  Avas  covered  Avith  broken  tiles,  fragments 
of  various  kinds  of  pottery,  including  fine  examples  of  embossed 
Samian  ware.  The  Avails  had  evidently  been  decorated  Avith 
fresco  painting,  as  much  plaster  Avas  found  coloured  in  red,  yel- 
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low,  white,  black,  brown,  and  blue.  Outside  the  north  wall  of 
this  apartment  the  soil  was  so  black  that  I  caused  a  wide  and 
deep  trench  to  be  dug,  and  we  were  rewarded  by  finding  Roman 
remains  to  a  depth  of  seven  feet,  consisting  of  two  small  brass 
coins  of  Domitian,  numerous  fragments  of  glass  vessels,  a  piece 
of  ground  window  glass,  specimens  of  Upchurch  and  Durobri- 
vian  ware,  broken  tiles,  two  pieces  of  white  marble,  two  bronze 
fibulae,  the  handle  of  a  bronze  ligula,  two  bronze  hair-pins,  a 
pair  of  nail-cleaners,  a  pair  of  tweezers,  and  a  pair  of  ear -picks; 
the  three  latter  articles  are  also  of  bronze,  and  were  probably 
attached  to  a  chatelaine,  and  doubtless  belong  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period.  Many  good  pieces  of  Samian  were  met  with 
decorated  with  floral  devices,  arabesques,  figures  of  men,  dogs, 
&c. ;  likewise  portions  of  paterae  stamped  with  the  following 
potters’  names,  secvndini,  ofpari,  ofsecvn,  ofcen.  At  the 
spot  marked  with  an  arrow  on  the  plan,  a  trial  hole  was  dug, 
when  a  bronze  ligula  and  a  stylus  were  discovered,  together  with 
fragments  of  tiles  and  pottery.  The  ground  for  a  considerable 
distance  around  the  foundations  was  carefully  probed  to  a  depth  of 
four  feet,  but  nothing  was  revealed  to  justify  further  exploration. 
A  trench  was  dug  near  the  north-east  compartment,  when  frag¬ 
mentary  foundations  could  be  clearly  traced  towards  the  tessel¬ 
lated  floor  and  wall  mentioned  in  the  early  portion  of  this  paper, 
suggestive  of  their  probable  connection.  Mr.  Roach  Smith  is 
inclined  to  look  upon  this  end  of  the  building  as  the  site  of  the 
habitation  of  the  owner  or  bailiff,  who  used  the  larger  range  of 
buildings  as  a  store  or  granary.  If  such  was  the  case,  we  may 
readily  conceive  that  an  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  at  Boxted, 
it  being  in  close  proximity,  and  on  the  high  road  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  Roman  potteries  near  Upchurch.  These  potteries  must 
have  been  resorted  to  by  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  so 
that  a  store  for  fodder  and  other  produce  was  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  in  that  neighbourhood.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  con¬ 
sidering  the  extent  of  the  excavations  we  have  been  describing, 
that  so  little  was  found  of  the  material  which  once  formed 
the  upper  structure  of  the  building.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  present  tenant  has  been  carting  away  the  debris  for  twenty 
years,  and  doubtless  his  predecessors  have  done  the  same,  but 
the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  ancient  church  of  Lower 
Halstow,  which  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant,  is  built 
almost  entirely  of  Roman  materials  which  have  been  procured 
from  some  neighbouring  ruin.  Tufa,  oolite,  rag,  blocks  of 
Roman  mortar,  and  tiles  with  mortar  attached ,  are  everywhere 
to  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  sacred  edifice,  which  seems  to  me 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  destruction  of  the  one  supplied 
material  for  building  the  other.  The  accompanying  letter,  which 
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I  received  from  J.  H.  Parker,  Esq.,  C.B.,  substantiates  my 
views  : — 

*  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford, 

‘  Nov.  25th,  1882. 

1  Dear  Sir, — Thanks  for  your  clear  and  interesting  account 
of  Halstow  church  ;  it  is  one  of  those  cases  which  we  occasion¬ 
ally  meet  with  in  which  an  archaeologist  usually  says  there  is 
nothing  to  go  by,  but  it  is  evidently  an  early  example.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  use  of  Roman  tiles,  flint,  and  rag-stone,  ob¬ 
viously  the  materials  that  came  first  to  hand,  and  were  cheaper , 
which  was  the  one  thing  most  sought  for.  As  the  walls  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  rebuilt,  they  are  probably  of  the  first  half  of 
the  eleventh  century,  or  probably  earlier.  Blocks  of  Roman 
mortar  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  before  ;  but  this 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  church  is  built  within  the  precincts  of 
a  Roman  villa,  and  probably  at  an  early  period.  As  none  of  these 
materials  are  perishable,  they  are  frequently  used  again  and 
again ;  we  can  only  see  this  by  having  the  plaster  and  rough 
cast  stripped  off  those  parts  of  the  wall  which  appear  to  be 
earliest.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  you  find  other 
instances  of  the  kind  in  this  neighbourhood  of  Sittingbourne, 
and,  if  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  them. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  Henry  Parker,  C.B.’” 

Henry  Bradley,  Esq.,  communicated  a  Paper  on  Ptolemy’s 
Geography  of  the  British  Isles,  which  he  illustrated  by  a  large 
map  based  on  the  measurements  given  by  Ptolemy.  This 
Memoir  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  June  28th,  1883. 

H.  S.  MILMAN,  Esq.,  Director,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  : — Proceedings  :  1882-83.  Nos. 
4. — 16.  4to.  London,  1882-3. 

From  the  Author  : — Remarks  on  the  Pen  pits  and  other  supposed  early  British 
dwellings.  By  Horace  B.  Woodward,  F.G.S.  [Reprinted  from  the  “Mid¬ 
land  Naturalist,”  May,  1883.]  8vo. 
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From  the  Royal  Society  :  — 

1.  Philosophical  Transactions.  For  the  year  1882.  Vol.  173  (In  four  parts). 
4to.  London,  1882-3. 

2.  List  of  Fellows.  30th  Nov.  1882.  4to. 

From  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  A  Partial  Index  to  the  Proceedings, 
from  its  foundation  in  1812  to  1880.  By  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.  To  which 
is  added  a  Table  of  Contents  of  Publications  and  Reprints  of  the  Society  to 
April,  1883.  By  Nathaniel  Paine.  8vo.  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.S. A.,  1883. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  C.  Metcalfe,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — 

1.  The  Visitations  of  Suffolk,  1561,  1577,  and  1612.  With  Notes  and  an 
Appendix  of  additional  Suffolk  Pedigrees. 

2.  The  Visitation  of  the  County  of  Worcester,  1682-3.  Both  privately 
printed.  4to.  Exeter,  1882.  1883. 

Alexander  Peckover,  Esq.,  and  A.  E.  F.  Pitt,  Esq.,  were 
admitted  Fellows. 

W.  C.  Metcalfe,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ,  by  permission  of  Mr.  J. 
Stagoll,  exhibited  a  drawing  of  a  British  Urn  which  had  been 
found  in  a  field  at  Henham,  Suffolk,  12  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  mouth  downwards,  covering  fragments  of  human  bones : 
height,  1 5  inches ;  diameter  of  mouth,  14  inches ;  of  widest 
part,  1 6  inches.  The  top  of  the  vessel  has  two  bands  of  orna¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  cross-hatchings  and  chevron-pattern  respect¬ 
ively. 

A.  T.  Everitt,  Esq.,  exhibited  by  the  hands  of  C.  S.  Perceval, 
Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  three  detached  impressions  of  Seals  of 
the  Mayoralty  of  Salisbury  in  the  twelfth,  fourteenth,  and  fif¬ 
teenth  centuries  respectively.  The  type  is  the  same  in  all  these, 
being  the  Angelic  Salutation,  with  a  votary  beneath  represent¬ 
ing,  no  doubt,  the  mayor. 

Lieutenant-General  A.  Ii.  L.  F.  Pitt  Rivers,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
exhibited  a  large  collection,  formed  by  himself,  and  presented 
by  him  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  Locks  and  Keys,  and 
illustrated  the  exhibition  by  numerous  and  very  beautiful  dia¬ 
grams,  intended  to  show  the  development  or  evolution  of  locks 
and  keys  from  the  earliest  times,  and  how  one  form  or  con¬ 
trivance  suggested  another.  The  results  at  which  he  had  arrived 
are  embodied  in  a  printed  and  illustrated  catalogue  designed  for 
the  use  of  the  collection  when  deposited  at  Oxford. 

T.  F.  Kirby,  Esq.,  Bursar  of  Winchester  College,  and  Local 
Secretary  for  Hants,  communicated  the  following  account  of 
certain  "Deeds  and  Seals  relating  to  Hyde  Abbey,  which  he 
exhibited  by  permission  of  Winchester  College: — 

“  The  subject  of  this  communication  is  a  series  of  about  sixty 
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deeds  of  the  famous  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Hyde,  near  Win¬ 
chester,  which  was  founded  and  endowed  by  King  Alfred,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  abbeys  in  the  kingdom 
after  its  removal  by  Henry  Beauclerc  to  Hyde,  in  1110.  I 
found  these  deeds  in  the  muniment-room  of  Winchester  College 
a  year  or  two  ago.  How  they  came  to  be  there  I  need  not 
inquire.  Possibly  they  were  put  there  for  security.  The  college 
lias  some  of  the  possessions  of  Hyde  Abbey,  such  as  the  manors 
of  Woodmancote,  Hants,  and  Piddletrenthide,  Dorset,  which  they 
acquired  through  an  exchange  with  King  Henry  VIII.  ;  but 
the  deeds  I  am  speaking  of  do  not  relate  to  any  property  that 
now  belongs  or  ever  has  belonged  to  Winchester  College.  A 
few  of  them  relate  to  the  manors  of  Micheldever  and  Weston, 
Hants,  which  vested  in  Lord  Wriothesley  after  the  Dissolution, 
but  nearly  all  to  property  in  or  near  Winchester.  They  com¬ 
mence  with  the  abbacy  of  Walter  de  Aston  (a.d.  1222-1247), 
and  conclude  with  a  grant  by  John  Salcot,  alias  Capon,  the  last 
abbot  (a.d.  1530-1538),  to  one  Thomas  Neve,  gentleman,  of  a 
pension  of  20s.  per  annum,  4  pro  bono  consilio  et  servicio  suo 
michi  et  abbatie  mee  predicte  antehac  impense,’  advice  and 
service  which,  though  it  did  not  avert  the  fate  which  befell  the 
abbey,  may  have  dictated  that  course  of  action  which  led  to  the 
promotion  of  this  4  base,  time-serving  courtier,’  as  Dr.  Milner 
calls  him,  to  the  see  of  Salisbury  in  1539. 

Most  of  the  deeds  relate  to  small  properties  within  the  city  of 
Winchester,  or  lying  in  the  soke  or  hamlet  which,  at  the  period  I 
am  speaking  of,  seems  to  have  included  the  whole  suburb  or  in¬ 
habited  district  without  the  walls.  The  ‘  Mons  Egidius,’  or  St. 
Giles  Hill,  on  the  east  of  the  city,  was  included  in  the  soke.  A 
great  fair,  perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom,  was  held  there 
every  year,  and  the  4  seldse,’  or  stalls  in  this  fair  appear  several 
times  as  the  subject  of  sales  and  leases.  I  have  ventured  to 
translate  the  word  4  seldce  ’  as  stalls.  It  seems  to  mean  some  ■ 
times  the  sites  of  stalls  or  booths  in  the  fair,  and  at  other  times 
the  tolls  or  rents  paid  for  these  stalls  or  booths.  As  in  the  case 
of  kSturbridge  Fair,  near  Cambridge,  there  were  temporary  streets 
or  rows  of  stalls  in  the  fair,  and  mention  is  made  in  the  deeds  of 
the  following  : — Spice  Street  (vicus  specierum),  Hereford  Street, 
Exeter  Street,  Leicester  Street,  Wul  (Wool)  Street,  and  Wheeler 
Street(vicusrotariorum) ;  also  4  La  Baterie’  occurs  more  than  once, 
a  term  which  had  not  then  become  a  term  of  art  in  war. 
Most  of  the  deeds  are  handsomely  engrossed  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  some  have  the  seals  perfect,  or  nearly  so.  In  the  case 
of  property  within  the  city  it  appears  to  have  been  the  practice 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  to  execute  deeds  of 
sale  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor,  and  to  append  the  city  seal  in 
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token  of  confirmation  ;  and  in  this  way  we  get  the  names  of  at 
least  ten  mayors,  none  of  whose  names  appear  in  the  list  printed 
in  the  appendix  to  Milner’s  History  of  Winchester;  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  confirms  the  doubt  expressed  by  Dr.  Milner  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  that  list.  The  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of 
this  particular  seal  that  I  am  at  present  aware  of  is  in  38 
Henry  III.  a.d.  1253. 

No.  3,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  series,  is  a  contract  for  sale  by 
John  de  Hurselegh  to  Abbat  Walter  de  Aston  and  the  convent 
of  a  tenement  within  the  manor  of  Micheldever.  It  is  a  well- 
written  deed,  but  the  seal  has  been  torn  off,  possibly  when  the 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  abbey  ceased.  The  following  was 
the  consideration  for  the  sale  : — - 

‘  Pro  hae  autem  predicta  terra  cum  pertinenciis  dederunt  mihi 
dicti  abbas  et  conventus  quatuor  solidatas  argenti  pre  manibus 
et  in  arta  necessitate  mea  ad  debita  mea  acquietanda  et  omnibus 
diebus  vite  mee  rationabiliter  sustentamentum  meum  mihi  pro 
servicio  meo  invenient  et  Cristiane  uxori  mee  quamdiu  vixerit.’ 

The  next,  No.  7,  has  the  grantor’s  seal  nearly  perfect.  It  is 
of  pointed  oval  form,  of  chocolate  brown  wax,  and  measured,  when 
complete,  If  inch  by  1  inch.  Subject,  a  floral  device.  Legend, 
S.  ALICIE  .  .  .  NHAM. 

It  is  a  release  by  Alice,  daughter  of  Geoffrey  De  Fernliam,  of 
a  quitrent  of  3s.  per  annum,  issuing  as  to  2s.  6d.  out  of  a  tene¬ 
ment  without  the  Westgate  of  Winchester  that  was  formerly 
Osbert  Budde’s,  and  as  to  the  remaining  6d.  out  of  a  tenement 
that  was  formerly  Walter  Howel’s,  within  the  Eastgate. 

The  next  deed,  No.  12,  is  dated  1  Die  Jovis  proxime  ante  festum 
Sancti  Gregorii  Anno  Domini  mccl.  sexto,’  and  therefore  in 
the  time  of  Abbat  Roger  de  St.  Valery  (a.d.  1247-1263).  It  has 
the  city  seal  in  bad  preservation.  When  perfect  this  seal  is  of 
a  pointed  oval  form,  measuring  3  inches  by  2g-  inches.  Subject, 
a  castle,  having  a  central  tower  and  gateway,  and  a  smaller 
tower  on  either  side. 

Legend  :  sigill  .  civit  .  wintonie.  On  the  reverse  an  oval 

CONFIR 

wreath,  surrounding  the  matio  words  which  are  surmounted 

SILIS. 

by  a  Maltese  cross.  The  grantor’s  seal  is  of  an  oval  form, 
measuring  about  If  inch  by  1  inch,  in  green  wax.  Subject, 
a  flower  on  a  stalk. 

Legend, — 

S’  P6NR[ICI]  FL’  •  pe.V  D’  ■  WD6[0Te?] 

It  is  a  grant  by  Henry  de  Wodeeot  to  the  Abbat  and  Convent 
of  a  tenement  called  ‘  Gyhald,’  in  the  4  magnus  vicus  ’  of  the 
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city.  Where  this  ‘  Gyhald  ’  was  situated  I  do  not  know. 
Peter  Westman,  alderman  of  the  High  Street,  who  was  one  of 
the  attesting  witnesses,  may  be  the  Peter  Westman  who  attested 
No.  2  as  mayor  in  Abbat  Walter  de  Aston’s  time.  He  is  not 
down  in  Milner’s  list  of  mayors. 

No.  13,  dated  on  St.  Hilary’s  Day,  45  FIcnry  III.  (a,d.  1260), 
is  a  grant  by  Joan  de  Hampton,  with  the  consent  of  her  son, 
of  a  chief  rent  of  13s.  4 cl.  per  annum,  issuing  out  of  three  plots 
of  land  on  St  Giles’s  Hill,  in  the  street  called  ‘  La  Baterie.’ 
Joan’s  seal  is  missing ;  that  of  her  son  is  of  an  oval  form,  in 
brown  wax,  much  damaged,  measuring  about  If  inch  by  1  inch, 
and  having  a  cross  somewhat  of  the  moline  form,  between  a 
star  in  chief  and  a  crescent  in  base  for  the  subject. 

Legend, — 

S.’  [mi]  CAEL’S  : VGS  .  .  .  . 

No.  16  is  a  grant  by  Osbertus  de  Cnowel,  and  Eve  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Ansgot,  to  Abbat  Roger  and  the  Con¬ 
vent,  of  their  Seldae,  with  their  appurtenances,  on  St.  Giles’s  Hill, 
in  the  street  called  ‘  Herefordstret  ’  there.  The  grantors’  seal,  in 
dull  green  wax,  is  of  a  circular  form,  If  inch  in  diameter. 
Device,  a  star. 

Legend, — 

S’  OSVBERTI  CLGRICI  DG  .  .  RVNO  .  .  .? 

His  wife’s  seal,  of  a  pointed  oval  form,  1^  inch  by  1  inch,  is  in 
green  wax.  Subject,  a  pair  of  clasped  hands. 

Legend,-- 

S’  eve . 

No.  17  is  a  grant  by  John  of  Andover,  and  Petronilla  his 
wife,  of  a  messuage  in  the  suburb  of  Winton,  without  the  West- 
gate — 1  Pro  hac  autem  donacione  concessione  ot  presentis 
carte  confirmacione  dederunt  nobis  dicti  abbas  et  conventus 
ad  nostras  magnas  necessitates,  scilicet  ad  acquietationem  nostrum 
de  manibus  Judeorum,  decern  marcas  sterlingorum,  de  quibus  ego 
Johannes  accepi  septem  marcas  et  dimidiam,  Petronilla  uxor 
mea  imam  et  dimidiam,  et  Willelmus  filius  noster  imam  marcam  ;’ 
the  latter  sums  representing,  no  doubt,  the  value  of  the  wife’s 
contingent  right  to  dower,  and  of  the  son’s  heirship. 

The  seals  are  in  good  condition,  of  red  wax,  of  an  oval  form, 
measuring  about  lj  inch  by  f  inch.  John  de  Andover’s  seal 
has,  for  its  device,  a  pelican,  I  think,  plucking  its  heart  over  an 
open  flower  on  stalk. 

Legend, — • 


S.  JOIIIS  DG  ANDVVRG. 
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His  wife’s  seal  has  for  its  device  a  sort  of  fleur-de-lis;  the 
legend  is, — 

S’  PST(ronille)  WIBGRT. 

William  Speciarius,  who  attested  the  deed  in  his  capacity  of 
mayor  of  Winchester,  does  not  appear  by  that  name  in  Dr. 
Milner’s  list. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  William  de  Yigornia,  Abbat 
(a.d.  1265-1281).  Deed  No.  22  is  thus  endorsed,  ‘Carta  Simon  is 
Drapar.  de  redditu  dato  pro  anima  Ele  uxoris  ejus.  Anno 
Gracie  MCCLXVI.’  The  grantor’s  seal  is  in  dark  green  wax  of  a 
pointed  oval  form,  1|-  by  f-  inch.  Subject,  a  pair  of  clasped 
hands.  Legend,™ 

4-  SIGILLXTM  AMORIS. 

Simon  Draper  appears  in  deed  No.  33  as  mayor  of  Win¬ 
chester,  but  Dr.  Milner’s  list  knows  him  not. 

The  deed  is  as  follows  - 

‘  Seiant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Symon  Draparius  civis 
W inton.  dedi  coneessi  et  liac  presenti  carta  mea  confirm avi,  pro 
anima  Ele  quondam  uxoris  mee  et  animabus  parentum  et  bene- 
factorum  mortuorum,  Deo  et  ecclesie  beati  Petri  de  Hyde  Will- 
elmo  Abbati  et  eiusdem  loci  conventui  ad  fabricam  ecclesie  rae- 
morate  quandam  aeram  raeam  super  monies  sancti  Egidii  extra 
Winton;  cum  edificiis  et  pertinenciis  predictis  dicte  abbi  et 
conventui  ecclesie  sue  et  eorum  sueeessoribus  libere  quiete  here- 
ditarie  absque  calumpnam  ei  vel  heredum  m  eorum  imperpetuum  : 
Faeiendo  inde  domino  Episcopo  Wynton,  servicia  debits  et 
consueta.  Gustos  vero  fabrice  dicte  ecclesie  qui  pro  tempore  fuerit 
solvet  conventui  predicto  de  fructibus  dicte  acre  proven ientibus 
singulis  annis  die  obitus  dicte  Ele  viginti  solidos  nomine  pytaneie 
ad  anniversarium  suum  prout  decet  faciendum  ;  et  si  quid  fuerit 
residuum  in  utilitatem  fabrice  dicte  ecclesie  per  manus  dicti 
custodis  convertetur.  Et  ego  dictus  Symon  et  heredes  mei 
dictam  scram  cum  suis  pertinenciis  dictis  abbati  conventui  et 
earum  sueeessoribus  per  predictum  servicium  contra  onines 
mortales  warrantizare  et  defendere  tenemur  imperpetuum.  Et 
ut  hec  mea  donacio  concessio  et  presentis  carte  eonfirmacio  et 
warancia  robur  stabilitatis  futuris  temporibus  optineat  cartam 
sigilli  mei  impressione  roboravi.  Hiis  testibus,  Domino  Waltero 
de  la  Brigg,  thesaurario  de  Wulvesey ;  Johanne  le  Blunt,  tune 
senescallo  de  Soka  Wynton’;  Benedicto  Fabro,  tunc  alder- 
manno  ;  Roberto  3e  Yal :  Henrico  de  Durnegate,  tunc  senescallo 
de  Hyda ;  Ada  de  Corhampton,  Henrico  Cobbe,  tunc  prepositis 
civitatis  Wynton;  Johanne  Belemain ;  Willelmo  de  Merewell ; 
Petro  Mayber  ;  et  aliis.’ 
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No.  25  is  an  example  of  what  every  pupil  in  a  conveyancer’s 
chambers  has  read  of,  but  few  have  seen,  namely  a  Welsh  mort¬ 
gage.  It  is  a  grant  by  Henry  le  Leche  and  Amicia  his  wife  of 
a  chief  rent  of  3s.  per  annum  issuing  out  of  a  tenement  on  St. 
Giles’s  Hill,  lying  between  the  tenement  that  was  Thomas 
Ghaucombe’s,  and  the  tenement  of  John  Blundel.  The  con¬ 
sideration  was  24s.  advanced  and  lent  to  the  grantor ;  and  the 
Abbat  and  convent  were  to  receive  the  rent  until  it  repaid  the 
advance — one  seal  is  gone,  the  other  in  dark  green  wax  of  a 
pointed  oval  form,  by  1  inch.  Device,  a  sort  of  star. 

Legend, — 

+  s  •  Avicie  •  mg  Dice. 

id  est,  Avice  the  Leeches  wife. 

No.  26  is  a  grant  by  John  de  Roppelye  and  Emma  his  wife 
of  their  moiety  of  a  tenement  in  the  4  magnus  vicus,’  on  St. 
Giles’s  Hill.  The  grantors’  seal  is  in  red  wax,  of  a  pointed  oval 
form,  If  by  §  inch.  Device,  a  fleur-de-lys  fleuronne. 

Legend, — 

S.’  IOHANNIS  DE  R0PeLL6L 

TIis  wife’s,  in  red  wax,  of  a  pointed  oval  form,  and  very 
slightly  larger.  Device,  an  elongated  stai\ 

Legend, — 

s;  evLMe  Fine  ceciLie  ggrvais. 

No  30  is  a  release  by  the  Prioress  and  convent  of  Ambresbury, 
now  Amesbury,  Wilts,  of  a  chief  rent  of  one  mark  per  annum, 
which  they  were  to  receive  out  of  their  two  4  soldis  (sic,  pro 
seldis)  in  nundinis  Sancti  Egidii  ’  in  the  street  called  4  La 
Baterie,’  on  St.  Giles’s  Hill.  The  seal  is  of  dark  brown  wax,  of 
a  pointed  oval  form,  H  by  1  inch.  Device,  a  full  length  robed 
and  veiled  figure.  Four  small  stars  on  each  side. 

Legend, — 

SIGILL  S6CR6T  •  YD 6  XPI  ANCILL6, 

thus  supplying  the  name  of  a  Prioress  Ida  in  addition  to  the  few 
enumerated  by  Dugdale. 

No.  37a  is  a  counterpart  agreement  with  Nicholas  Marescall 
for  a  grant  to  the  latter  of  a  messuage  in  the  vill  of  Aweltone, 
(Alton),  which  the  grantee  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  mortgage  or 
sell  to  whomsoever  he  would,  4  exceptis  Judaismo  et  domibus 
religiosis,’  a  condition  which,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke 
(Inst.  223  b),  is  common  in  ancient  feoffments,  and,  being  only 
a  limited  restriction  on  free  sale,  is  good  in  law  The  seal  is 
torn  off.  Witnesses,  Adam  de  Gordon;  John  de  Valletort,  etal. 

No.  38  is  a  grant  by  Amalfi! ia,  daughter  of  Hugh  Pykard 
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and  widow  of  Henry  called  the  Clerk,  to  Abbot  William  and 
the  convent,  of  a  plot  (soldam  or  seldam)  of  land  on  St.  Giles’s 
Hill,  in  the  street  called  Leicester  Street,  at  a  chief  rent  of  a 
clove.  The  purchase-money  was  twelve  marks.  Seal,  in  green 
wax,  of  a  pointed  oval  form,  1^  to  1  inch.  Device,  an  elongated 
star. 

Legend, — 

S.  AMABIL’  FIL  HUG’  PICARD. 

In  the  time  of  Robert  de  Popham,  Abbat  (a.d.  1281-1292), 
we  have  No.  42,  a  counterpart  agreement  by  which,  after  recit¬ 
ing  that  John  de  la  Sale,  and  Eve  his  wife  were  bound  to  pay 
5s.  per  annum  to  the  Abbat  and  convent  for  their  tenement  in 
Hyde  Street,  and  that  i  crebrescentibus  incommodis  etatis  et 
inopia  ’  the  arrears  had  grown  to  20s.,  which  they  were  unable 
to  satisfy ;  it  was  agreed  that  the  Abbat  and  convent  should  be 
entitled  to  receive  7s.  per  annum  in  future,  and  they  released 
their  claim  to  the  arrears. 

This  instrument  appears  by  the  endorsement  to  have  been 
inrolled  in  the  Bishop’s  Registry,  1 1  Edw.  I.  a.d.  1 283.  The 
seals  are  in  good  preservation.  Thomas  de  la  Valle,  the  mayor, 
who  is  one  of  the  attesting  witnesses,  does  not  appear  in  the  list 
in  Milner. 

The  grantor’s  seal,  of  green  wax,  of  a  pointed  oval  form,  1| 
by  l  inch.  Device,  a  sort  of  knot. 

Legend, — 

S.  JO(H?)  DC  LA  SAL6. 

His  wife’s  seal,  of  green  wax,  1  \  by  1  inch.  Device,  an  elongated 
star. 

Legend, — 

s.  eve  uxoris  joh’  de  la  sa[le]. 

The  only  instrument  of  the  period  of  Abbat  Simon  Kanynges 
(a.d.  1292-1304)  is  No.  43,  a  grant  by  John  de  Kyrkeby  and 
Mary  his  wife  of  a  chief  rent  of  4s.  per  annum,  issuing  out  of  a 
tenement  without  the  Westgate,  in  the  street  called  Apeling 
Street,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  candle,  of  2  lbs.  weight,  to  burn 
daily  at  the  mass  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  in  her  chapel  at  the 
church  of  Hyde.  The  situation  of  i  Apeling  Street  ’  is  to  me 
unknown. 

The  city  seal  is  missing.  The  grantor’s  seal  is  of  a  circular 
form,  about  1|  inch  diameter.  Device,  a  lion  passant,  appa¬ 
rently  from  an  antique  gem. 

Legend, — 
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1 1  is  wife’s  seal  is  a  pointed  oval,  about  1  by  f  inch  when  per¬ 
fect.  Device,  a  pelican  feeding  its  young. 

Legend,  defaced, — 

[  .  .  PGLL(icanus)  .  .  .  .  ] 

There  are  no  deeds  of  the  time  of  the  next  Abbat,  George  de 
Feringes  (a.d.  1304-1317),  in  the  collection. 

Omitting  two  or  three  deeds  of  the  time  of  the  next  Abbat, 
William  of  Odiham  (a.d.  1317-1319),  we  come  to  the  long 
reign  of  Abbat  Walter  de  Fyfyde  (a.d.  1319-1362),  which  pro¬ 
duces  no  document  of  interest.  Passing  over  Thomas  de  Pechy 
(a.d.  1362-1381)  and  John  de  Eynsham  (a.d.  1381-1394),  we 
come  to  John  Letcombe  (a.d.  1394-1407),  in  whose  time  we 
find,  No.  48,  a  counterpart  lease,  dated  a.d.  1395,  to  Richard 
Patchford  and  Joan  his  wife,  for  the  term  of  their  lives  and  the 
life  of  the  longest  liver  of  them,  of  a  croft,  having  the  chapel  of 
St.  Leonard  Abbat  on  the  south,  and  the  burying-ground  of  St. 
Anastatia  on  the  north.  All  I  know  of  St.  Leonard’s  chapel  is 
that  Trussed  mentions  it  as  fallen  into  ruins.  The  church  of  St. 
Anastatia  is  mentioned  in  John  de  Pontissara’s  register,  and 
seems  to  have  stood  outside  the  north  gate,  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Stockbridge  Road,  in  a  field  that  is  now  built  over.  One 
seal  remains,  in  red  wax,  of  oval  form,  §  by  ^  inch.  Device, 
a  kneeling  figure  adoring  St.  Catherine,  who  bears  the  wheel  in 
her  hand. 

Legend, — 

SANCTA  KAT6RINA  ORA  PRO  M6. 

No.  51  is  a  grant,  by  Thomas  le  Warrinner  and  three  others, 
to  Abbot  John  and  the  convent,  of  some  lands  which  had  been 
William  Buteler’s,  pursuant  to  a  royal  licence  in  mortmain, 
recited  to  have  been  granted  15  Ric.  II.  The  grantors’  seals  are 
in  red  wax,  of  a  circular  form. 

1.  A  shield  bearing  a  chevron  between  three  hunting-horns. 

Legend, — 

g>.  tljome  •  le  *  &&lar. 

2.  A  shield  bearing  on  a  chevron  between  three  cinquefoils 
as  many  roundels.  This  seal  should  belong  to  the  second 
grantor,  Philip  Hampton. 

Legend, — 

S1G1LL  . 

3.  A  rose. 

4.  St.  Katherine,  wheel  in  her  hands,  trees  or  ears  of  corn  in 
field. 
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Legend, — 

SAYNCA  (sic)  CAT6RINA. 

No.  52  is  a  counterpart  lease,  dated  16  Feb.  2  Hen.  VI.,  by 
Abbat  Nicholas  Strode  (a.d.  1414-1440)  to  Peter,  warden  of  St. 
John’s  Hospital,  a  well-known  charity  at  Winchester,  and  the 
brethren  and  sisters,  of  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  south  side  of 
the  hospital,  for  a  term  of  eighty  years,  at  a  rent  of  4s.  per 
annum.  The  seal  of  St.  John’s  Hospital  is  of  dark-brown  wax, 
of  a  pointed  oval  form,  measuring  2  by  If  inches.  Device,  a  fawn, 
I  think,  regardant,  on  a  cross-hatched  ground,  surmounted  by  a 
cross  and  surrounded  by  a  cord  knotted  overhead.  Legend,  sig. 
hospi’.  johan.  wint’,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  as  the  letters  are 
very  faint.  The  city  seal  is  also  appended. 

The  last  instrument  that  I  shall  mention  is  a  counterpart  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  time  of  Thomas  Bonville,  Abbot  (a.d.  1464-1471), 
between  the  Abbat  and  Simon  Patryk,  of  Southampton,  his 
receiver,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  have  a  lease  for  five  years 
of  certain  lands  in  consideration  of  his  having  expended  the  sum 
of  18/.  8s.  10 d.  on  the  purchase  of  provisions  for  the  abbot’s  use 
during  the  preceding  four  years,  over  and  above  the  amount  of 
his  receipts  for  the  same  period.  It  is  a  well-written  deed,  in 
first-rate  condition,  but  the  seal  is  of  no  interest. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  last  deed  of  the  series,  that  of 
Abbat  John  Salcot. 

I  may  have  missed  some  points,  of  course  ;  but  I  think  I 
have  given  all  that  is  of  much  interest  in  the  series.” 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  Winchester  Common  Seals 
were  made  by  C.  S.  Perceval,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer. 

“  The  ancient  common  seal  of  the  city  of  Winchester  presents 
several  features  of  interest.  As  Mr.  Kirby  has  remarked,  it 
was  used  among  other  purposes  for  authenticating  or  confirming 
feoffments  of  houses  and  lands  within  the  city.  The  regulations 
for  sealing  such  feoffments,  and  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  seal 
itself,  in  the  thirteenth  centui’y,  will  be  found  in  the  late  Mr. 
Smirke’s  valuable  edition  of  1  An  Ancient  Consuetudinary  of 
the  City  of  Winchester’  (Archaeological  Journal,  ix.  74,  80, 
88),  where  the  seal  is  figured,  but  not  from  a  perfect  example. 

The  counterseal  is  also  figured  on  page  89  of  the  same  volume, 
where  are  also  printed  some  observations  upon  the  seal  and 
counterseal  by  Mr.  Albert  Way. 

Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Smirke  have  noticed  the  existence  of  two 
forms  of  the  counterseal,  one  of  them  with,  the  other  without,  a 
mark  of  contraction  through  the  upright  of  the  letter  L  in  the  last 
line  of  the  inscription,  though  agreeing  in  every  other  particular. 

The  earliest  example  of  this  seal  and  counterseal  among  the 
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Hyde  Abbey  charters  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kirby  as  bearing 
date  38  Henry  III.  1253,  and  this  is  without  the  contraction. 
That  engraved  in  the  Arohieological  Journal  is  with  it.* 

In  the  Way  Collection  there  are  casts  of  both  forms.  The 
first,  without  the  contraction,  is  marked  1256  ;  the  other,  with 
it,  appears  to  come  from  a  document  dated  1 1  Henry  VI.  This 
is  the  date  of  one  of  the  Hyde  Abbey  deeds,  which  has  appended 
the  town  seal  with  the  contraction,  and  there  is  another  example 
belonging  to  10  Edward  III. 

The  precise  date  of  the  impression  engraved  in  the  Archaeolo¬ 
gical  Journal  does  not  appear.  It  is  not  from  the  seal  appended 
to  the  ancient  copy  of  the  Consuetudinary ;  for  this  is  stated 
(p.  76)  to  be  attached  by  ‘  a  four-cord  plait,’  while  the  engrav¬ 
ing  (p.  89),  shows  a  parchment  slip  by  way  of  attachment. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  seal  was  without  the  contraction 
in  the  original  state,  and  that  the  mark  of  contraction  was  either 
subsequently  added  to  the  original  matrix,  or  possibly  that  this 
was  re-engraved,  though  this  is  less  likely,  as  the  stroke  added 
to  the  L  is  the  only  manifest  difference.  The  number  of  ex¬ 
amples,  however,  which  have  been  hitherto  examined,  is  perhaps 
too  small  to  allow  of  any  safe  generalisation. 

The  interpretation  of  the  unique  inscription  is  not  easy.  Mr. 
Smirke,  taking  the  type  with  the  contraction,  suggests  confir- 
MATIO  sigillaris ,  similis,  or  sigillis,  and  considers  the  inscription 
to  refer  to  the  i  very  unusual  and  anomalous  operation  of  the 
seal  on  private  feoffments.’ 

If  we  take,  however,  the  inscription  without  contraction  as  the 
genuine  form,  another  reading  with  a  similar  import  suggests 
itself,  ‘  confirmatio  si  Lis.”  ‘  This  seal  confirms  the  deed  if 
controversy  should  arise.’ 

Possibly  the  contraction  may  have  been  introduced  at  a  time 
when  the  meaning  of  the  original  inscription  was  lost. 

A  new  seal  and  counterseal,  bad  copies  of  the  old  ones,  were 
made  in  1589.  Engravings  of  them,  half  size,  will  be  found  in 
Milner’s  History  of  Winchester,  vol.  i  Miscellaneous  Plate, 
No.  13  f  The  legend  of  the  seal  is  absurdly  blundered,  and  the 
inscription  on  the  counterseal  is  confirmatio  sitis,  according  to 
Milner’s  letterpress,  while  this  last  word  on  his  Plate  reads  sisis.’  ’ 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 

The  meetings  of  the  Society  were  then  adjourned  to  November 
29th,  1883. 

*  The  seal,  from  a  perfect  impression  to  one  of  the  Hyde  Abbey  deeds,  and 
both  the  counterseals,  are  engraved  in  the  plate  facing  p.  369. 

f  And  see  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols’s  remarks  on  the  seals,  printed  in  the  Winchester 
volume  of  the  Archaeological  Institute. 
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The  following  abbreviations  are  employed  :--adm.,  admitted  Fellow  ;  comm. 
communication  or  communicates  ;  el.,  elected ;  exh.,  exhibits  or  exhibition  ;  ob. 
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Abraham  offering  up  Isaac,  represented 
in  needlework,  276 

Addington  Magna  (Northants),  Sepul¬ 
chral  Urn  found  at,  322 
Adlam,  W.,  exh.  and  pres,  a  drawing 
by  Frank  of  Little  Sodbury  Manor- 
house,  280 

“  Agnus  Dei,’’  on  a  Seal  from  Bedford, 
197 

Algeria,  Waterpipes  from,  248 
Amabilia,  daughter  of  Hugh  Pykard, 
her  seal,  367 

Ambresbury,  or  Amesbury,  Seal  of 
the  Prioress,  Ida,  366 
Andover,  John  de,  his  Seal,  364  ;  his 
wife’s  ditto,  365 

Andrew,  “  PJebanus,”  his  Seal,  48 
“  Angel,”  Gold  Ring  probably  made 
out  of  one  given  as  a  touch-piece  by 
James  I.,  76 

Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities  : — Entries  of 
Manumissions  in  Leofric  Missal,  23; 
various,  from  Leighton  Buzzard,  29  ; 
from  Sittingbourne,  162 
Anniversary,  1882,  112  ;  1883,  292 
Antependium,  A  specimen  of  opus 
anglicanum ,  275 

Antoninus,  Identification  of  Places  in 
the  Itinerary  of,  235-39 
Anvil  of  Bronze,  found  in  Ireland,  96 
Aosta,  Consular  Diptych  at,  265 
Apollo,  Bronze  Archaic  Statuette  of, 
161 

Apse,  supposed  Greek  origin  of  the 
triplication  of  the,  27 
Architecture  : — Church  of  Maningford 
Bruce,  26  ;  Triplication  of  the  Apse, 
27;  Cavity  in  E.  Wall  of  Chancel  of 
Berkeley  Church,  Gloucester,  31 ; 
Roman  Villa,  Dorset,  66 
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Arwystley,  Seal  for  Commissary  of,  36, 
40-41 

Ashbee,  H.  S.,  exh.  and  pres,  carved 
Jain  stone,  18 

Ashburnham  House,  Letter  to  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster  on  its 
preservation,  17 

Attainder,  Mr.  Bailey’s  Paper  on  Law 
of,  79 

Auditors  appointed,  60,  231;  Reports  of, 
108,  278 

“  Auser,”  an  unascertained  Italian 
Monastery  near  a  river  so  called,  246 

Autograph  of  R.  Pierrepont,  Earl  of 
Kingston,  286 

Avebury,  Report  on,  by  Rev.  W.  C. 
Lukis,  150-157  ;  no  such  thing  as  an 
avenue  from,  to  Beckhampton,  344 

Avicia,  her  seal,  366 

Axe-head  of  Syenite  from  China,  211  ; 
ditto  of  bronze  from  Sidbury  Hill, 
227 ;  from  a  barrow  at  Matfen,  232 


Babb,  T.,  his  Portrait  as  Warden  of 
Painter-Stainers  Company,  a.d.  1629, 
83  ;  his  arms,  84 

Bacon,  Sir  H.  B.,  el.  F.S.A.,  81  ;  adm. 
315 

Baigent,  F.  J.,  comm.  Paper  on  Heraldic 
Glass  at  Ibberton  Church,  Dorset, 
70  ;  Ditto,  on  the  Family  of  Cufaude 
of  Cufaude,  179;  Ditto,  on  Manor  and 
Parish  of  Farnborough,  292 

Bailey,  A.,  comm.  Paper  on  Laws  of 
Attainder,  79 

Baker,  C.,  exh.  Parish  Bell  from  Crick- 
howell,  160 

Baker,  Rev.  R.  S.,  comm.  Notes  on  Dis¬ 
coveries  in  Northants,  85-95 ;  exh. 
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Sepulchral  Urn  from  Addington 
Magna,  322  ;  exh.  a  Mediaeval  Paten 
from  Stow  Longa  (Hunts),  date, 
1491-2,  323 

Ballots  for  the  Election  of  Fellows,  34, 
81,  159,  226,  263,  330 
Barbamayor,  Pancras,  his  Seal,  53 
Barnes,  J.  W.,  el.  F.S.A.,  81 ;  adm.  103 
Baron,  Rev.  J.,  exh.  a  Portuguese  Cedar 
Chest,  25  ;  exh.  MS.  Treatise  on 
Stenography,  ib. ;  comm.  Paper  on 
Church  of  Manningford  Bruce,  Wilts, 
26-32;  Ditto,  on  Art  Representations 
of  St.  George,  135 

Barrow,  Excavation  of  one  near  Matfen, 
232 

Beads  :  —Anglo-Saxon  of  rock  crystal, 
29 

Beck,  Rev.  J.,  exh.  Antiquities  from 
Suffolk,  71  ;  exh.  Specimens  of  Em¬ 
broidery,  275 

Bedford,  3ronze  Seal  found  at,  97 
Bedfordshire  : — Anglo-Saxon  Antiqui¬ 
ties  from  Leighton  Buzzard,  29  ; 
Bronze  Seal  from  Bedford,  97 
Benham,  Rev.  W.,  el.  F.S.A.,  226;  adm. 
241 

Berart,  Hubert,  his  Seal,  52 
Berkshire  : — Seal  from  Wash  Common, 
30 ;  Roman  Remains  from  Fawley, 
356 

Bicester,  seal  of  Rural  Dean  of,  244 
Birch,  G.  H.,  exh.  Pedigree  of  Ranulf 
Smith,  1 1 1 

Bishop’s  Stortford,  Seal  for  Consistory 
Court  of,  39 

Blakiston,  R.  M.,  el.  F.S.A.,  34;  adm. 
36 

Blundell,  B.,  el.  F.S  A.,  81  ;  adm.  107 
Bologna  University,  Seal  of  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Physic  at,  47 
Bolognettus,  Hercules,  Seal  of,  51 
Bongate,  Standing  Cup  and  Cover  from, 
98 

Boyle,  Hon.  E  M,  el.  F.S. A.,  81 ;  adm. 
211 

Bracelets,  Roman,  of  bronze,  68 
Bradley,  PI.,  comm.  Paper  on  Ptolemy’s 
Geography  of  British  Isles,  360 
Brasenose  College,  Church  Plate  from, 
241 

Brasses,  Monumental,  Collection  of 
Rubbings  of  Foreign,  exh.,  132,  319 
British  Isles,  Ptolemy’s  Geography  of, 
360 

Bronze  Objects  ; — from  a  Roman  Villa, 
Dorset,  69  ;  large  hoards  of,  found  in 
Ireland,  96;  Armlet  from  Godstone, 
100;  from  Wilburton  Fen,  112; 
Sheath  from  Pilling  Moss,  137;  Axe- 
head  from  Sidbury  Hill,  227 


Brown,  R.,  comm.  Paper  on  the  Gryphon, 
heraldic  and  mythological,  248 
Bucks: — Hospital  of  St.  John  Baptist  at 
Chipping,  or  High,  Wycomb,  102,  103, 
140 

Buonoscagno,  R.  (?),  Seal  of,  135 
Burgh-by-Sands,  Cumberland,  Roman 
Altar  found  at,  60 

Burke,  PI.  F.,  el.  F.S. A.,  81 ;  adm.  82 
Burrows,  M.,  el.  F.S. A.,  330;  adm. 356 
Burse  for  Chalice  Veil,  375  -* 

Burton,  D.,  ob.  Notice  of,  121 
Burton -on -Trent,  Deeds  relating  to 
Abbey  and  Borough  of,  169-174; 
Seals  of  the  Abbats  and  Convent, 
172 

Butler,  A.  J.,  el.  F.S. A.,  226;  adm.  241; 
exh.  two  early  Chalices  and  Patens 
(1498)  from  Brasenose  Coll.,  Oxford. 
241  ;  exh.  Chalice  from  Marston 
Church,  Oxon.,  316 


Caerhun,  the  ancient  Canovium,  264 
Calais,  Memoir  on  Early  History  of,  246 
Calvert,  Rev.  T.,  el.  F.S. A.,  35  ;  adm. 
128 

Cambridge,  Seal  of  Guild  of  St.  Mary 
at,  244 

Campeggio,  John,  his  seal,  208 
Canovium,  The  site  of  this  Roman 
Station  shewn  to  be  Caerhun,  264 
Canterbury,  Seal  of  Prerogative  Court  of, 

39 

“  Canussis”  (?),  Seal  of  Prior  and  Con¬ 
vent  of,  47 

Carlisle:  —  Roman  Inscribed  Stones, 
with  the  Decs  Matres,  found  at,  326; 
Gold  coin  from,  327 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of,  President: — His 
Anniversary  Addresses,  1 12,  292 
Cartwright,  J.  J.,  el.  F.S. A.,  262;  adm. 
263 

Casket,  Embroidered,  English  work,  275  -=! 
Catworth,  Specimens  of  early  em¬ 
broidery  in  parish  church  of,  95 
Cawston,  Norfolk,  cuir-bouilli  Chalice  | 
case  from,  329 

Celte,  for  certe.  This  error  in  Vulgate, 
Job  xix.,  24,  pointed  out  in  the 

Defensorium  Directorii  ad  usu/m 
Sarum,  140 

Cesnola,  A.  P.  di,  el.  F.S. A.,  81  ;  adm. 

226 

Chalcombe,  Seal  of  Austin  Canons  at, 

37 

Chalice-cases,  of  cuir-bouilli ,  324,  328 
Chalice  veil,  275 

Chambers,  J.  D.,  el.  F.S. A.,  35;  adm. 

80 

Chasubles,  271,  272,  274,  275  • — 
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Cheales,  Rev.  H.  J.,  his  account  of 
supposed  “  Middens  ”  on  Lincolnshire 
coast,  63-65 ;  ditto,  of  a  Mural  Painting 
of  the  Gathering  of  the  Manna,  in 
Friskney  Church,  231 
Chepstow,  Seal  of  Customs  at,  45 
Chiddingfold,  Surrey,  Roman  Remains 
at,  307,  308,  334 
China,  stone  axehead  from,  21 1 
Chipping,  or  High,  Wycomb,  Hospital  of 
St  John  Baptist  at,  102,  103,  140 
Chirk  Castle,  Seal  of,  44 
Christian  Symbols  on  Roman  remains 
from  Dorset,  68;  List  of  other  ex¬ 
amples  of,  69 

Churches  : — Manningford  Bruce,  Wilts, 
26-32;  St.  John’s  Priory  Church, 
Clerkenwell,  104 

Church  Plate  : — From  the  following 
Parishes  in  Dioc.  of  Carlisle,  viz.  Old 
Hutton,  Holm  Cultram,  and  Bon- 
gate,  98,  99;  from  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford ,  242 ;  from  Marston,Oxon.,  316; 
from  various  Derbyshire  Churches, 
317;  from  Stow  Longa  (Hunts),  323; 
from  Westerham,  Kent,  342  ;  from 
Tatsfield  and  Titsey,  Surrey,  342,  343 
Clerkenwell,  Drawings  of  Crypt  of  St. 

John’s  Priory  church  at,  104 
Cnowel,  Osbertus  de,  his  Seal,  364  ;  his 
wife’s  ditto,  ib. 

Coins: — From  a  Roman  Villa,  Dorset, 
69  ;  from  Horncastle,  232  ;  gold  coin 
of  Vespasian,  found  at  Carlisle,  327 
Colonsay,  Viking’s  Grave  found  in  the 
Isle  of,  313 

“  Confessio,”  the  cavity  so  called  for 
receiving  Relics,  31 

Consecration  Crosses,  at  Manningford 
Bruce  Church,' 27;  Paper  on,  by  J. 
H.  Middleton,  79 
Conti,  Nicola  de’,  his  Seal,  52 
Cooke,  J.  H.,  comm.  Account  of  Ship¬ 
wreck  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  243 
Cope,  a  photo,  of  one  at  Pienza,  of 
English  work,  pres.,  280 
Coventry  Tapestry,  Photograph  of,  exh. 
and  pres.  18 

Cransley,  Bronze,  iron,  and  ceramic  re¬ 
mains,  found  at,  93-95 
Creeny,  Rev.  W.  F.,  exh.  Collection  of 
Rubbings  of  Foreign  Brasses,  139, 
319 

Creyke,  Seal  ad  causas  of  the  Abbey  of, 
37 

Crickhowell,  Parish  Bell  from,  160 
Croix,  Pbre  de  la,  comm,  a  Paper  on 
Gallo-Roman  discoveries  at  Sanxay, 
near  Poitiers,  164-169 
Crosthwaite,  J.  F.,  el.  F.S.A.,  81;  adm. 
128 


Cufaude  of  Cufaude,  A  Paper  on  the 
family  of,  179 

“  Cuir-bouilli,'’  Chalice-cases  made  of, 
324,  328 

Cumberland Roman  Altars  from  Over 
Denton,  60  ;  ditto  from  Burgh-by- 
Sands,  ib.;  Roman  Remains  at  Wall’s 
Castle,  61;  Church  Plate  from,  98, 
99;  Chalice-case  from  Uldale,  324; 
Inscribed  stones  from  Carlisle,  326; 
Gold  coin  from  Carlisle,  327 
Cunnington,  E.,  exh.  Antiquities  from 
Belbury  Camp,  Dorset,  105 
Customs,  Seal  of  at  St.  Malo,  44:  at 
Chepstow,  45 


Dalmatia,  Ancient  Gems  from  the  sites 
of  ancient  Cities  of,  176-179 
Danes,  Traditions  of,  in  Surrey,  101 
Danson,  J.  T.,  comm.  Paper  on  Port¬ 
land  Vase,  54-59 

Darnley,  Lady  Catharine,  a  watch  given 
her  by  James  II.,  214 
Davidson,  J.  B.,  el.  F.S.A.,  330;  adm. 
356 

Day,  R.,  exh.  two  Seals,  135 
Denbighshire: — Seal  of  Chirk  Castle,  44 
Dent,  J.  C.,  exh.  an  octagonal  oak  vessel 
(mortar?)  from  Gloucestershire,  107 
Derbyshire  : — Church  plate  in  various 
Churches  in,  317-319 
Dillon,  H.  A.,  exh.  two  Roman  earthen¬ 
ware  waterpipes  from  Algeria,  248 
Diptych  of  the  Consul  Probus,  preserved 
at  Aosta,  265 

Dominican  Friars,  Seal  of,  47 
Dorset:— Roman  Remains  with  Christian 
devices,  from  Fifehead  Neville,  66-70; 
Heraldic  Glass  from  Ibberton  Church, 
70 

Dowris  (King^'s  County),  Bronze  objects 
found  at,  96 

Draper,  Simon,  his  Seal,  365 
Dunwich,  Seal  of  Grey  Friars  of ;  37, 
Seal  of,  43 

Durham,  Seal  for  Bishop’s  Commissary 
in  Northumberland,  39 

Ellacombe,  Rev.  H.  T.,  exh.  a  mediaeval 
jug  found  at  Exeter,  315 
Elton,  C.  J.,  el.  F.S.A.,  330;  adm.  356 
Elwes.  D.  G.  C.,  exh.  impression  of  a 
bronze  seal  with  an  Agnus  Dei  from 
Bedford,  97 

Embroidery,  ecclesiastical: — from  Cat- 
worth,  Hunts.,  95 ;  specimens  of, 
formerly  in  the  chapel  at  Kingerby, 
Lincolnshire,  269-273  ;  chasuble  and 
frontal  made  out  of  a  cope,  274  ;  ante- 
pendium,  275 
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Enamel,  Champleve  on  a  Roman  brooch, 
69 

Essex  : — Tempera  painting  of  B.  V.  and 
Child  in  Great  Canfield  Church  figured 
and  described,  214-224 

Este,  Azzo  and  Albert  d’,  their  Seals, 
50 

Eston,  a  silversmith  at  Exeter  (1580 — 
1590),  268 

Evans,  A.  J„  exh.  ancient  gems  which 
he  collected  on  sites  of  ancient  cities 
of  Dalmatia,  176-179;  comm,  papers 
on  Researches  in  lllyricum,  209,  212, 
264 

Evans,  John,  exh.  gold  ring  found  in 
Sussex,  97 ;  comm,  paper  on  Bronze 
Implements  from  Wilburton  Fen, 
near  Ely,  112;  appointed  V.P.,  128 

Everitt,  A.  T.,  exh.  and  pres,  a  copy  of 
a  seal  for  the  statute  merchant,  for 
Salisbury,  253  ;  exh.  three  detached 
impressions  of  seals  of  mayoralty  of 
Salisbury  in  the  12th,  14th,  and  15th 
centuries  respectively,  361 

Exeter,  a  silver  spoon  with  the  hallmark 
of  that  city,  268;  a  mediaeval  jug 
found  at,  31 5 


Fairfax,  inventories  of  Sir  William,  and 
of  his  son  Sir  Thomas,  of  Walton  and 
of  Gilling  Castle,  75 
Fawley,  Berks.,  Roman  remains  found 
near,  356 

Ferguson,  R.,  el.  F.S.A.,  226 
Ferguson,  R.  S.,  his  report  on  Archae¬ 
ology  of  Cumberland,  60;  comm. 
Notes  on  Church  Plate  from  Dioc. 
Carlisle,  98  ;  exh.  a  chalice  case  of 
cuir-bouilli  from  Uldale  Parish,  Cum¬ 
berland,  325;  his  remarks  on  the  Rose 
as  a  Carlisle  Hallmark,  %b.\  his  Account 
of  Roman  Inscribed  Stones  relating 
to  the  Dece  Matres  found  at  Carlisle, 
326 

Ferrey,  B.  E.,  el.  F.S.A.  226;  adm.  232 
Fibulae:— Anglo-Saxon,  saucer-shaped, 
from  Leighton  Buzzard,  29;  bronze 
fibula  with  fylfot  ornament  at  Islip,  90 
Field,  curious  names  of  subdivisions  of, 
70 

Fielden,  J.,  adm.  F.S.A. ,  137 
Fifehead  Neville,  Dorset,  Roman  Re¬ 
mains  with  Christian  Devices  from, 
66-70 

Flints  and  Stone  Implements:— From 
Suffolk,  71 ;  Axehead  of  Syenite  from 
China,  211;  Axehead  from  a  Barrow 
near  Matfen,  233 

Fortnum,  C.  D.  E.,  exh.  steel  seal  of 
Allessandro  de’  Medici,  291 


Fountains  Abbey,  Composition  of  Plas¬ 
ter  on  Walls  of,  239 
Fowler,  Rev  J.  T.,  comm.  Note  on  the 
error  of  cclte  for  certe,  in  Job,  xix. 
vs.  24  (Vulgate),  140 
Fox,  device  of,  carrying  head  of  another 
fox,  66 

Franks,  A.  W.,  exh.  and  pres,  cast  of  a 
Carved  Ivory  Horn  from  Dresden,  82; 
comm.  Paper  on  Bronze  Objects  from 
Ireland,  96;  exh.  Ancient  Watch 
(James  II.)  bearing  Royal  Arms  and 
name  of  maker,  Strigner,  214;  exh.  a 
Gold  Armlet  with  figure  of  a  griffin, 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  250; 
exh.  Antependium,  275 
Freshfield,  E.,  exh.  Brasses  he  presented 
to  Winchester  College,  18;  exh.  a 
Roll  with  Symbols  of  Our  Lord’s 
Passion,  74-75;  comm.  Account  of 
Excavations  on  Site  of  Roman  Villa 
at  Walton-on-the-Hill,  Surrey,  110, 
111;  his  Remarks  on  City  Churches, 
128-130;  exh.  Parish  Registers  &c.  of 
St.  Christopher-le-Stocks,  180;  comm. 
Memoir  on  the  Early  Remains  and 
History  of  Calais,  246;  exh.  Spanish 
Processional  Cross,  267;  exh.  lamp- 
snuffers,  312 

Friskney  Church,  Mural  Painting  in, 
231 

Frontals,  altar,  270,  274 
Fry,  T.,  el.  F.S.A.,  35;  adm.,  71 
Fynyon,  Thomas,  his  Seal,  207 

Galloway,  W.,  comm.  Paper  on  a  Viking’s 
Grave,  Isle  of  Colonsay,  313 
Garzonus,  F.,  his  Seal,  53 
“  Gathering  of  the  Manna,”  represented 
in  a  Wall  Painting  in  Friskney  Church, 
231 

Gems,  a  Collection  of  Ancient,  from 
Dalmatia,  176-179 

Gilmorton,  Leicestershire,  Gold  Ring 
found  at,  76 

Glass: — Quarry  (temp.  Hen.  VIII.)  from 
Titsey,  66;  from  windows  of  Roman 
villa,  69  ;  Heraldic,  from  Dorset,  70  ; 
Drinking  Glass  of  sixteenth  century, 
&c.,  357 

Gloucestershire: — Cavity  discovered  in 
East  Wall  of  Chancel  of  Church  at 
Berkeley,  30;  four  Seals  of  Gloucester, 
36  ;  oak  vessel  (mortar?)  from,  with 
Scandinavian  pattern,  107;  Drawing  of 
Manor  House  of  Little  Sodbury,  280 
Godstone,  Urn  and  Armilla  found  at, 
100 

Gomme,  G.  L.,  comm.  Paper  on  the 
Communal  Habitations  of  Primitive 
Communities,  32 
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Gorsley  Wood  (Kent),  Sepulchral  Cists 
discovered  at,  163 

Gower,  G.  W.  G.  Leveson,  exh.  glass 
quarry  from  Titsey,  66;  exh.  Urn  and 
Armilla  found  at  Godstone,  100; 
comm.  Account  of  a  Roman  Building 
at  Chiddingfold,  Surrey,  307;  ditto, 
of  some  curious  carved  panels  at 
Titsey,  309;  exh.  a  Pedigree  of  Sey- 
liard,  and  gives  a  history  of  the  family, 
335-342;  exh.  three  Communion  Cups 
from  Westerham,  Kent,  and  fiom 
Tatsfield  and  Titsey,  Surrey,  342 : 
also  a  hanap  from  Westerham,  and  a 
flagon  from  Titsey,  343 
Green,  E.,  his  Remarks  on  a  Picture  of 
the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the 
Painter-Stainers’  Company,  83 
Greg,  R.  P.,  Paper  on  the  origin  of  the 
Swastica  or  Fylfot,  104 
Griffith,  H.,  el.  F.S.A.,  35;  adm.  36; 
exh.  Deeds  relating  to  Abbey  and 
borough  of  Burton-on-Trent,  169-174 
Guastavilla,  G.  de,  Seal  of,  53 
Guildford,  Wall  Paintings  in  St.  Mary’s 
Church  at,  288 

Hall,  Rev.  G.  R.,  comm.  Account  of 
excavation  of  a  Barrow  near  Matfen, 
Northumberland,  232 
Halston,  Lower  (Kent)  Roman  building 
discovered  at,  162;  the  church  there 
built  almost  entirely  of  Roman  mate¬ 
rials,  359;  Letter  from  J.  H.  Parker 
thereon,  360 

Hampton,  Philip,  his  Seal,  368 
Hankinson,  J.  C.,exh.  portion  of  Tyssen 
Collection  of  Seals,  36 
Hants  : — Deeds  and  Seals  relating  to 
Hyde  Abbey,  361 

Hardy,  W.  J.,  el.  F.S.A.,226;  adm.  232 
Harland,  H.  S.,  el.  F.S.A.,  35;  adm.  78 
Hartshorne,  A.,  el.  F.S.A.,  159;  adm.  ib. 
Henderson,  J.,  exh.  antiquities  found  in 
the  City,  140 

Henham,  Suffolk,  British  Urn  found  at, 
361 

Heraldry:-— Arms  of  Guelphs  and  Ghi- 
bellines,  52  ;  Arms  of  families,  Este, 
50  ;  de’  Conti,  52  ;  Guastavilla,  53 ; 
Sass,  54  ;  Heraldic  glass  at  Ibberton 
Church,  Dorset,  70;  Arms  of  Milton 
Abbey,  70  ;  of  Poland,  &c.,  73  ;  of 
Pargiter,  83;  of  Babb,  84;  of  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon  (1337—1354),  95;  of 
Sir  Thomas  de  Ley  bourne,  ib.;  Wol- 
stenholme,  180;  of  the  Schauenburg- 
Holstein  family,  252;  seven  shields 
on  a  Chalice-case  of  cuir-bouilli, 
329;  Arms  of  Seyliard  family,  336, 
&c. 


High  Commission  (1  Eliz.),  Seal  of  the 
Court  of,  42 

Hill,  A.  G.,  el.  F.S.A.,  81 ;  adm-.  97 
Hodgkin,  J.  E.,  exh.  and  pres,  a  Manu¬ 
script  of  Dr.  Stukely  with  a  drawing 
of  a  proposed  Seal  for  the  Society, 
277 

Holm  Cultram,  Chalice,  and  Cup  and 
Cover  from,  98 

“  Hook,’’  a  measure  of  land,  73 
Hope,  W.  H.  St.  John,  el.  F.S.A.,  262; 
adm.  315;  comm.  Notes  on  Derby¬ 
shire  Church  Plate,  317-319 
Horn  of  ivory,  a  cast  of  one,  pre.  by  Mr. 
Franks,  82 

Horncastle,  Roman  Coins  found  at,  232 
Hull,  H.  B.,  exh.  a  Manuscript  Navy 
list  A.D.  1660,  78 

Huntingdon,  Earl  of  (1337 — 1354),  his 
arms  on  some  early  embroidery  at 
Catworth,  95 

Hunts: — Early  embroidery  from  Cat- 
worth,  95 

Hyde  Abbey,  Deeds  and  Seals  relating 
to,  361 

Ibberton  (Dorset),  heraldic  glass  from 
church  of,  70 

“  Ichabod,”  A  Parishioner  “presented” 
for  giving  this  name  to  his  child,  77 
Ida,  Prioress  of  Ambresbury  or  Ames- 
bury,  her  Seal,  366 

Illyricum,  Antiquarian  Researches  in, 
by  A.  J.  Evans,  209,  212,  264 
Inventories  of  Fairfax  family  (1590- 
1624),  75 

Irchester,  Roman  Camp  at,  85-89 ;  traces 
of  previous  British  occupation,  87 
Ireland: — Flat  iron-sword  from  Bed  of 
Liffey,  Dublin,  29;  hoards  of  bronze 
objects,  including  an  anvil,  found  at 
Lussmagh  and  Dowris  respectively,  96 
Ireland,  E.  C.,  exh.  silver  Tazza  (1540- 
1550),  105 

Islip,  Human  interments  and  other  re¬ 
mains  at,  89-91 


Jackson,  W.,  his  account  of  Wall’s 
Castle,  near  Ravenglass,  61-63 
Jenner,  H.,  el.  F.S.A.,  262;  adm.  265 
“Jesuit  China,”  meaning  of  term,  289 
Jones,  Winter,  ob.  Notice  of,  117 
Joy,  Rev.  F.  W.,  el.  F.S.A.,  81  ;  adm. 
97 

Jug,  in  the  shape  of  a  grotesque  animal, 
315 

Keller,  Dr.  F.,  ob.  Notice  of,  122 
Kent:— Antiquarian  discoveries  at  Sitt- 
ingbourne,  Lower  Halstow,  and  Gors- 
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ley  Wood,  1G2-164;  Communion  Cup 
from  Westerham,  342;  Roman  founda¬ 
tions  at  Boxted,  357 
Kettlebaston,  Suffolk,  Alabaster  Reredos 
from,  7 1 

Keyser,  C.  E.,  exh.  bronze  axe-head 
from  Sidbury  Hill,  227 
King,  C.  R.  B.,  exh.  and  pres,  litho¬ 
graphs  of  his  drawings  of  Crypt  of  St. 
John’s  Priory  Church,  Clerkenwell, 
104 

Kingerby,  Lincolnshire,  Vestments  and 
Altar-furniture  from,  269,  273 
Kingston,  Robert  Pierrepont,  Earl  of, 
his  autograph,  286 

Kirby,  T.  F.,  exh.  and  described  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Deeds  and  Seals  relating  to 
Hyde  Abbey,  361 

Krawincle,  Hans,  a  Nuremberg  token 
by  him,  exh.  232 

Kyrkeby,  John  de,  his  seal,  367  ;  his 
wife’s  ditto,  368 

Lancashire : — Bronze  dagger-sheath  from 
Pilling  Moss,  137 

Lavenham,  Suffolk,  Stone  hammer  from, 
71 

Lawford,  E.,  exh.  Anglo-Saxon  Anti¬ 
quities  from  Leighton  Buzzard,  29 
Lawrence,  Rev.  A.  C.,  adm.  F.S.A.,  241 
Leader,  J.  D.,  comm.  Notes  on  tomb  of 
George  Talbot,  fourth  Earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Sheffield, 
101 

Lee,  Rev.  F.  G.,  exh.  drawing  of  an 
embossed  Tile  from  the  prebendal 
House  of  Thame,  Oxon.,  335 
Legg,  J.  W.,  elected  Member  of  Council 
vice  F.  Ouvry,  deceased,  9 
Leicestershire  : —  Gold  ring  from  Gil- 
morton,  76 

Leighton  Buzzard,  Anglo-Saxon  Anti¬ 
quities  from,  29 

Leofric  Missal,  History  and  descriptions 
of,  19-24 

Leonard,  Bishop,  his  Seal,  36 
Leybourne,  Sir  Thomas  de,  his  arms  on 
some  early  embroidery  at  Catworth, 
95 

Liffey,  flat  iron  sword  from  bed  of,  29 
Lincoln,  Seal  of  Consistory  Court  of,  38 
Lincolnshire: — Ancient  “middens”  on 
east  coast  of,  63-65;  excavations  at 
Sleaford,  106;  Mural  Paintings  in 
Friskney  Church,  231  ;  Roman  and 
other  coins  from  Mavis  Enderby  and 
Horncastle,  232 
Lithuania,  Great  Seal  of,  73 
Little  Sodbury,  Glouc.,  a  framed  draw¬ 
ing  by  Frank  of  the  Manor  House  of, 
pres.,  280 


Llanfairfechan,  Discovery  of  a  Romani 
milestone  at,  263 

Locks  and  Keys,  large  Collection  of,  | 
exh.  and  described  by  Lt.-Gen.  A.  H. 
L.  F.  Pitt  Rivers,  361 

London  : — Corporation  of,  exh.  and 
pres.  Medal  on  the  Visit  of  the  King  ! 
of  Greece  to  the  City,  18;  ditto,  on 
the  Visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to  Epping 
Forest,  329 

Lukis,  Rev.  W.  C.,  exh.  and  pres.  Auto¬ 
type  of  a  Drawing  by  Stukeley  of  an 
Early  Shrine  of  Limoges  work  repre¬ 
senting  Murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
140  ;  comm.  Report  on  Prehistoric 
Monuments  of  Stonehenge  and  Ave¬ 
bury,  141-157  ;  his  Report  on  the 
Prehistoric  Monuments  of  Wilts, 
Somerset,  and  South  Wales,  344- 
355 

Lussmagh  (Ireland),  Hoard  of  Bronze 
Objects  found  at,  96 


Mackie,  R.  B.,  el.  F.S.A.,  35  ;  adm.  140 
Manningford  Bruce,  Dr.  Baron’s  Paper 
on  Church  of,  26 

Manumissions  of  Slaves,  Entries  of  in 
Leofric  Missal,  23  ;  took  place  where 
four  cross-roads  met,  24 
Marston,  Oxon,  Chalice  ( circa  1400 
a.d.)  from,  316 

Matfen,  Excavation  of  a  Barrow  near, 
232  ;  large  “  Menhir”  near,  233 
Mavis  Enderby,  Nuremberg  Tokens  and 
a  Halfpenny  of  William  III.  found  at, 

232 

Medici,  Allesandro  de’,  a  Steel  Seal  of, 
291 

“  Menhir,”  a  large  one  near  Matfen, 

233 

Metcalfe,  G.,  el.  F.S.A.,  330  ;  adm.  331 
Metcalfe,  W.  C.,  exh.  Drawingof  a  British 
Urn  found  at  Henham,  Suffolk,  361 
Methold,  F.  J.,  el.  F.S.A.,  330  ;  adm. 
331 

Micklethwaite,  J.  T.,  exh.  Drawings  of 
Paintings  found  at  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey,  78  ;  comm.  Notes  on  Cross  taken 
out  of  Coffin  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
in  1685,  227-230;  comm.  Paper  on 
an  unexplained  figure  in  Henry  the 
Seventh’s  Chapel,  230;  exh.  and  pres, 
a  photo,  of  a  Cope  (English  work, 
a.d.  1300)  given  to  the  Church  of 
Pienza  by  Pius  II.,  281  ;  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it,  281-285;  exh.  Rubbing  of 
cuir-bouilli  Chalice-case  from  Caw- 
ston  Church,  Norfolk,  328 
Middleton,  J.  H.,  comm.  Notes  on  a 
Cavity  in  east  wall  of  chancel  of 
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Berkeley  Church,  Giouc.,  30  ;  exh. 
and  pres,  four  Seals  from  Gloucester, 
36  ;  comm.  Notes  on  Antiquities 
from  Fifehead  Neville,  Dorset,  66-70 ; 
ditto,  on  Wall  Paintings  at  Westmin¬ 
ster,  74 ;  his  Paper  on  Consecration 
Crosses,  79  ;  his  account  of  discovery 
of  a  Pavement  of  Encaustic  Tiles 
under  the  wooden  floor  of  the  library 
at  the  Deanery  of  Westminster,  131  ; 
exh.  a  Chinese  Statuette  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna,  of  so-called  “  Jesuit  China,” 
289 

Milestone,  Roman,  discovered  at  Llan- 
fairfechan,  264 
Milton  Abbey,  Arms  of,  70 
Mocatta,  D.,  Special  thanks  to,  for  his 
present  of  Vasi’s  Plan  of  Rome,  80 
Money,  W.,  exh.  flat  Iron  Sword  from 
Dublin,  29  ;  exh.  circular  Seal  of 
“  Chirurgeons’  Hall,”  London,  30 ; 
his  Account  of  Roman  Sepulchral 
Remains  between  North  and  South 
Fawley,  Berks,  366;.  exh.  a  Tobacco- 
stopper  of  brass  with  profile  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III.,  357  ;  exh.  a  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  Drinking-glass  with  its  leather 
case,  ib. 

Monmouthshire  : — Seal  of  Customs  at 
Chepstow,  45 

Monogram,  The  Sacred,  on  a  Roman 
ring,  68  ;  on  a  Roman  pavement,  69 
Monson,  Lord,  exh.  a  Picture  of  the 
Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Painter- 
Stainers’  Company,  83 
Mortar,  Oak,  with  Scandinavian  pattern, 
from  Gloucestershire,  107 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of,  exh.  Bronze  objects 
from  Ireland,  96 

Mylne,  R,  S.,  el.  F.S.A.,  34  ;  adm.  71 


Nails,  Flat-headed,  found  with  Roman 
skeletons  in  Berks,  356  ;  conjectured 
to  be  “caliga”  nails  by  Mr.  Money, 
ib.;  this  use  thought  doubtful  by 
Mr.  Roach  Smith,  357 
Napper,  H.  F.,  comm.  Notes  on  Cam¬ 
den’s  identification  of  places  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  235-239 
Navy  List  of  the  year  1660,  78 
Nesbitt,  A.,  exh.  Grant  of  Land  from 
Sigtsmund  III.  to  Zachariah  Stopius, 
71-74;  exh.  and  pres,  a  Cast  of  the 
Consul  Probus  at  Aosta,  265 
Nevill,  R..  his  Account  of  Roman  Re¬ 
mains  at  Chiddingfold,  Surrey,  308  ; 
exh.  specimens  of  them,  334 
Nicholas,  Friar,  his  Seal,  49 
Nichols,  F.  M.,  comm,  copy  of  an  Eng¬ 


lish  Historical  Poem  of  Fifteenth 
Century,  entitled  “  On  the  Mutability 
of  Fortune,”  131-135 
Nightingale,  J.  E.,  exh.  Seal  from  Salis¬ 
bury,  76 

Norfolk  -Seal  of  Abbey  of  Creyke,  37 ; 
Seal  for  Archdeaconry  of,  39;  chalice- 
case  from  Cawston,  329 
North,  T.,  comm.,  Account  of  discovery 
of  a  Roman  Milestone  at  Lianfair- 
fechan,  263 

Northants  : — Seal  of  Austin  Canons  at 
Chalcombe,  37;  Roman  and  other 
remains  at  Irchester,  Islip,  Twywell, 
and  Cransley,  85-95;  urn  from  Ad¬ 
dington  Magna,  322 

Northumberland  : — -Excavation  of  a 
Barrow  near  Matfen,  232 
Norwich,  Seal  of  Consistory  Court  of, 
38  ;  proposal  to  destroy  ancient  Wa¬ 
tergate  at,  and  to  run  a  railway 
through  precincts  of  Cathedral  of,  80 
Nottingham,  Discovery  of  a  Rock  Cave 
at,  233 

Nottinghamshire: — Discovery  of  a  Rock 
Cave  at  Nottingham,  233 
Nuremberg  Token  by  Hans  Krawincle, 
232 


Oak  Vessel  (mortar  ?)  from  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  with  Scandinavian  pattern,  107 
Old  Hutton,  Old  chalice  from,  98 
Ouvrv,  F.,  his  Bust  presented  by  his 
Widow,  7 

Ouvry,  F.,  ob.  Notice  of,  114 
Ouvry,  Mrs.,  presents  her  husband’s 
Bust,  7;  Resolution  thanking  her  for 
the  same,  8 

Over  Denton,  Cumberland,  Roman 
Altars  found  at,  60 

Overton  Hill,  The  Monument  there 
nothing  to  do  with  Avebury,  345 
Oxfordshire:— -Chalice  from  Marston, 
316 

Oxus,  Gold  Armlet  and  other  ornaments 
found  on  the  banks  of,  250 


Painter  Stainers  Company,  a  Picture  of 
the  Master  and  Two  Wardens  of,  exh. 
by  Lord  Monson,  83 ;  List  of  Members 
for  year  1629,  85 

Pargiter,  C-,  his  Portrait  as  Master  of 
Painter-Stainers’  Company,  83  ;  his 
arms,  83 

Parker,  J.,  comm.  Memoir  on  Hospital 
of  St.  John  Baptist,  at  Chipping,  or 
High,  Wycomb,  Bucks,  102 

Parker,  J.  H.,  comm.  Paper  on  Bench- 
ends  at  Trull  Church,  181 
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Passion,  Symbols  of  Our  Lord’s,  on  a 
fifteenth  century  Roll,  74,  75 

Payne,  G.,  comm.  Notes  on  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Discoveries  in  Kent,  162,  163; 
his  account  of  Roman  foundations  at 
Boxted,  Kent,  357 

Peacock,  E.,  comm.  Paper  on  Seven 
Fairfax  Inventories,  75;  his  Note  on 
uncouth  Scripture  names  of  children. 
77  ;  exh.  Deed  with  autograph  of 
Robert  Pierrepont,  Earl  of  Kingston, 
285-288;  comm.  Extracts  from  Visi¬ 
tation  Books  of  the  Diocese  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  290 

Peacocke,  W.,  his  Portrait  as  Warden  of 
Painter-Stainers’ Company,  a.d.  1629, 
83;  his  arms,  83 

Peckover,  A.,  el.  F.S.A.,  330;  adm.  361 

Pelhisier,  William,  his  Seal,  76 

Perceval,  C.  S.,  comm.  Paper  on  Tyssen 
Collection  of  Seals,  36-54 ;  his  account 
of  Seals  ad  oausas  ecclesiasticas,  38; 
Notes  on  the  Seal  of  the  Commissary 
of  the  Deanery  of  Arwystley,  40;  his 
remarks  on  a  Navy  list  of  the  year 
1660,  78;  comm.  Paper  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  he  had  made  in  the  Arrangement 
of  the  Way  Collection  of  Casts  and 
Impressions  of  Seals  in  the  possession 
of  the  Society,  and  on  the  principles  of 
the  Classification  adopted,  181-199; 
his  Arrangement  of  the  Way  Collec¬ 
tion  tabulated,  191-196;  his  Noteson 
the  Official  Seals  of  Abbats  and  Priors 
without  name  of  individual,  197; 
comm.  Notes  on  Six  Matrices  of  Seals 
formerly  in  the  Douce  Collection,  207 ; 
Ditto  on  Six  Matrices  exh.  by  J. 
Evans,  244  ;  his  remarks  on  the  Seal 
of  the  Provost  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  Ansgar  at  Bremen,  251;  comm, 
further  illustrations  of  the  Seals  for 
the  Statute  Merchant,  253-261  ;  exh. 
and  pres,  casts  of  rude  seals  for 
Wigan,  253;  his  remarks  on  the  Com¬ 
mon  Seal  of  the  City  of  Winchester, 
and  especially  on  the  two  forms  of 
the  legend  on  the  counter-seal,  371, 
372 

Petrezano,  Ga.,  his  Seal,  48 

Phillips,  L.  B.,  exh.  silver  spoon  with 
Exeter  hallmark,  date  circa  1590, 
268 

Pienza,  Cope  (of  English  work)  given 
by  Pius  II.  to  the  church  at,  280 

Pierrepont,  Robert.  See  Kingston 

Pilling  Moss,  Bronze  Dagger  •  sheath 
from,  137 

Pitt,  A.  E.  Fox,  el.  F.S.A.,  263;  adm. 
361 

Pitt  Rivers,  Lieut.-Gen.  A.  H.  L.  F.,  exh. 


Collections  of  Locks  and  Keys  and 
traced  their  gradual  Development, 
361 

Plant,  J.,  exh.  Bronze  Dagger-sheath 
found  at  Pilling  Moss,  137 
Plaster,  Composition  of,  239 
Playford,  Suffolk,  Flint  Celt  from,  71 
Poem  “on  the  Mutability  of  Fortune,’’ 
circa  1462,  132 
Poland,  Great  Seal  of,  73 
Pollexfen,  Rev.  J.  H.,  adm.  F.S.A.,  158 
Porticus,  Vincentius,  his  Seal,  45 
Portland  Vase,  Geometrical  orgin  of  its 
design,  54-59 
Portuguese  Chest,  25 
Pottery,  Anglo-Saxon: — from  Leighton 
Buzzard,  29 

Pottery,  Mediteval : — in  shape  of  a 
grotesque  animal  (?  bear)  found  at 
Exeter,  3 1 5 

Pottery,  Roman: — from  a  Roman  villa, 
Dorset,  69  ;  from  a  Roman  Camp  at 
Irchester,  85-89  ;  urn  from  Godstone, 
100;  at  Carlisle,  327;  from  Berks, 
356;  at  Boxted,  Kent,  357 
Pownall,  Rev.  A.,  exh.  Gold  ring  made 
from  a  touch-piece,  and  inscribed 
“The  King’s  gift,’’  76 
Prevost,  E.  W.,  comm.  Notes  on  the 
Composition  of  the  Plaster  at 
Fountains  Abbey,  239 
Price,  F.  G.  H.,  el.  F.S.A.,  35  ;  adm.  36 
Probus,  Anicius  Petronius  (Consul  a.d. 
406),  his  Diptych  the  earliest  with 
the  title  “Consul  Ordinarius,”  265; 
with  one  exception,  the  only  Diptych 
having  effigy  of  Emperor  (Honorius) 
instead  of  Consul,  ib. 

Processional  Cross,  Spanish,  267 
Ptolemy’s  Geography  of  British  Isles, 
360 

Puritans,  not  alone  in  giving  quaint 
Scripture  names  to  children,  77 


Queen,  Her  Majesty  the,  Resolution  of 
Congratulation  on  Her  escape  from 
assassination  on  March,  2,  1882,  80, 
82 

Qurenhithe,  Lamp-snuffers  found  at, 
312 


Ragault,  David,  his  Seal,  54 
Read,  C.  H.,  el.  F.S.A.,  35;  adm.  36. 
Read,  C.  H.,  exh.  and  pres.  Drawing  of 
a  “griffin’s  claw”  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  250 
Reichel,  the  Chevalier  de,  exh.  collec¬ 
tion  of  illuminated  Initial  Letters  and 
a  Book  of  Hours  of  the  B.  V.,  97 
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Relics,  Various  modes  of  depositing 
them,  31 

Richardson,  Morris,  ( See  Errata),  169 

Richmond,  W.  B  ,  adm.  F.S.A.,  241 

“Ridding,”  meaning  of  the  word  as  a 
field  name,  307 

Rigge,  S.  T.,  el.  F.S.A.,  34;  adm.  159 

Rings: — Early  Christian,  from  Dorset, 
68;  Gold  Ring,  inscribed  “The  King’s 
gift,”  76;  Gold  Ring  used  as  a  charm, 
97 

Roberts,  O.,  el.  F.S.A.,  34  ;  adm. 
232 

Robinson,  G.  E.,  exh.  Matrix  of  Seal  for 
Commissary  of  Arwystley,  36 

Rock  Cave  at  Nottingham  described  and 
figured,  233 

Rolleston,  G.,  ob.  Notice  of,  120 

Roman  Antiquities: — Roman  Altars  at 
Over  Denton,  and  Burgh -by-Sands, 
Cumberland,  60 ;  Roman  Villa  at 
Fifehead  Neville,  66-70,  Roman  Camp 
at  Irchester,  Northants,  85  -  89  ; 
Roman  Villa  at  Walton-on-the-Hill, 
110;  at  Lower  Halstow,  Kent,  162; 
at  Gorsley  Wood,  163;  at  Sanxay, 
164-  169  ;  Waterpipes  from  Julia 
Caesarea  or  Cherchel  (Algeria),  248; 
Milestone  at  Llanfairfechan,  263;  Con¬ 
sular  Diptych  of  Probus,  265  ;  at 
Chiddingfold,  Surrey,  307,308,334; 
Inscribed  Stones  with  figures  of  the 
Deee  Matres  at  Carlisle,  326  ;  Sepul¬ 
chral  remains  between  N.  and  S. 
Fa wlev,  Berks,  356;  at  Boxted,  Kent, 
357 

Roppelye,  John  de,  his  seal,  366  ;  his 
wife’s  ditto,  ib. 

Russel,  John,  his  seal,  245 


St.  Leonard,  Seal  of  a  Hospital  of,  37 
St.  Malo,  Seal  of  Customs  at,  44 
St.  Stephen  “  ultra  Auserem,”  Seal  of 
the  Monastery  of,  246 
Sale,  John  de  la,  his  seal,  367;  his  wife’s 
ditto,  ib. 

Salisbury,  Bronze  Seal  from  Wyndbam 
Park  on  north  side  of,  76;  Seals  of 
the  Mayoralty  of,  361 
Salvin,  A.,  ob.  Notice  of,  121 
Sanxay,  Gallo-Roman  Remains  at,  164- 
169 

Sass,  Raynard,  his  seal,  54 
Sawley  (Dioc.  Lichfield),  Seal  for  Pre¬ 
bend  of,  39 

Seals,  Ecclesiastical: — Common  Seal  of 
Austin  Canons  of  Chalcombe,  37;  of 
Grey  Friars  of  Dunwich,  ib. ;  of  a 
Hospital  of  St.  Leonard,  ib. ;  Seal  ad 
causas  of  the  Abbey  of  Creyke,  ib.  ■ 
Seal  of  Consistory  Court  of  Lincoln, 
38;  of  Consistory  Court  of  Norwich, 
ib. ;  of  Archdeaconry  of  Suffolk,  ib. ; 
Various  Seals  ad  causas  Ecclesi- 
asticas,  39  ;  of  Deanery  of  West  .  .  . 
(?),  42  ;  “  S.  M.  P.  Cu  Paul,  to  “  rest 
bring  ye  my  saul,’’  ib. ;  ?  Scottish 
Counter  Seal,  ib.  ;  of  Vincentius 
Porticus,  Abp.  of  Ragusa,  1575-1579, 
45;  Onorato  Visconti,  Abp.  of  Larissa, 
ib.  ;  Leonard,  Bp.  of  Motula,  46 ; 
Tidemannus,  Abbat  of  Savigny,  ib. ; 
Prior  and  Convent  of  Monastery  of 
“Canussis”  (?),  47;  Dominican 
Friars,  Province  of  Holy  Land,  ib. ; 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Physic  in  Univ. 
of  Bologna,  ib. ;  Sub-prior  of  St. 
Florence,  49  ;  Vicar  General,  ib. ; 
Rural  Deanery  of  Chateau  du  Loir 
(Sarthe),  50;  Indulgence  of  Castle  of 
S.  Peter,  ib. ;  of  Abbats  and  Convent 
of  Burton-on-Trent,  172  ;  of  Thomas 
Fynvon,  Abbat  of  Combermere,  207  ; 
of  the  Friars  Preachers  of  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew,  ib. ;  of  Commissary  of  Diocese 
of  Winchester,  208;  of  John  Cam- 
peggio,  Bishop  of  Bologna,  ib. ;  of 
Prioress  of  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Catherine  at  Siena,  ib.'.  Rural  Dean 
of  Bicester,  244;  Guild  of  St.  Mary, 
Cambridge,  ib.-,  of  Monastery  of  St. 
Stephen  “  ultra  Auserem,”  246;  Pro¬ 
vost  of  Collegiate  Church  of  St. 
Ansgar,  at  Bremen,  251 
Seals,  Municipal  and  Official :—  Brass  Seal 
of  “  Chirurgeons’  Hall,”  30  ;  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  36  ;  Court  of  High  Commission, 
42;  Pseudo-official  Seal,  43;  Dunwich, 
ib.-,  Chirk  Castle,  44;  of  a  Sheriff,  ib.\ 
of  Customs  at  St.  Malo,  ib.-,  ditto  at 
Chepstow,  45  ;  Hubert  Berart,  pre- 
D 


—  St.  Agatha,  her  martyrdom,  in  Needle¬ 
work,  276 

St.  Aidan,  supposed  connection  with 
Glastonbury,  22 

St.  Ansgar,  Seal  of  the  Provost  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of,  at  Bremen, 
251 

St.  Bartholomew,  Friars  Preachers  of, 
their  Seal,  207 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  Seal  of  Monas¬ 
tery  of,  209 

St.  Florence,  Seal  of  Sub-prior  of,  49 

St,  George,  Representations  of,  in  Art, 

136 

St.  John  Baptist,  Hospital  of,  at  Chip¬ 
ping,  or  High,  Wycombe,  102 

St  John’s  Hospital,  Winchester,  Seal 
of,  371 

St.  Katherine-by-the-Tower,  Seal  for 
Royal  Peculiar  of,  39 
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vot  of  Crepy,  52;  of  a  Master  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  Baptist,  Bed¬ 
ford  (?),  97;  Seals  under  the  Statute 
Merchant  for  Northampton,  Salisbury, 
Wigan,  Bristol,  Lincoln,  and  Nor¬ 
wich,  253-261  ;  of  Mayoralty  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  361;  Seals  of  Winchester,  363, 
37 1 ;  two  forms  of  the  Counter  Seal, 
372;  of  St.  John’s  Hospital,  371 
Seals,  Personal: — Ga.  Petrezano,  Arch¬ 
priest  of  Modena,  48;  Andrew,  “Ple- 
banus  ”  of  Apollinaris,  ib. ;  Friar 
Nicholas,,  of  Segouville,  49  ;  Azzo 
d’Este,  50;  Albert  d’Este,  ib.;  Carlo 
Malatesta,  51  ;  Hercules  Bolognettus, 
ib.  ;  James  de  Ygnano,  ib. ;  Nicola 
de’  Conti,  “Comes  Palatinus,”  52; 
Pancras  Barbamayor,  53  ;  Fabricius 
Garzonus,  ib.;  G.  de  Guaslavilla,  ib. ; 
David  Rag’ault,  54 ;  Raynard  Sass, 
ib. ;  Visconti,  ib. ;  William  Pelhisier, 
76;  Ribaldo  Buonoscagno,  135; 
Gulielmus  Helie  Par.  (?)  ib.;  of  Ni¬ 
cholas,  son  of  Nicholas  de  Wylinton, 
173;  Richard  de  Terring,  244;  of 
John  Russel,  245  ;  Alessandro  de’ 
Medici,  291;  of  Henry  de  Wodecot, 
363 ;  of  Osbertus  de  Cnowel,  and  wife, 
364;  of  John  de  Andover,  and  wife, 
364,  365  ;  of  Simon  Draper,  365  ;  of 
Avicia,  366 ;  of  John  de  Roppelye, 
and  wife,  ib. ;  of  Ida,  Prioress  of  Ames- 
bury,  ib.  ;  of  Amabilia, '  daughter  of 
Hugh  Pykard,  367  ;  of  John  de  la 
Sale,  and  wife,i&. ;  of  John  deKyrke- 
by  and  wife,  368,  of  Thomas  le 
Warrinner,  ib.;  of  Philip  Hampton, 
ib. 

Seals  of  Sovereigns: — Great  Seal  of  Si- 
gismund  III.,  73;  of  Lithuania,  ib. 
Seebohm,  F.,  adm.  F.S.A.,  112 
Sharp,  S,,  ob.  Notice  of,  120 
Sheffield,  Tomb  of  George  Talbot  fourth 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  at  St.  Peter’s 
Church  at,  101 

Shelley,  Suffolk,  Flint  celt  from,  71 
Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley,  his  Shipwreck, 
a.d.  1707,  243 

Shrewsbury,  George  Talbot,  fourth  Earl 
of,  his  tomb  at  Sheffield,  101 
Sidbury  Hill,  bronze  axe-head  from,  227 
Sigismund  III.,  Grant  of  land  from, 
71-74 

Simpson,  Rev.  J.,  adm.  F.S.A.,  307 
Sittingbourne,  Anglo-Saxon  Remains 
from,  162 

Sleaford,  Excavation  of  251  graves  at, 
106 

Smith,  C.  Roach,  his  remarks  on  nails 
found  with  Roman  Sepulchral  Re¬ 
mains,  357 


Smith,  Ranulf,  his  Pedigree,  111 
Snuffers  for  a  lamp,  found  at  Queen- 
hithe,  312 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London : — Reso¬ 
lution  of  congratulation  to  H.M.  the 
Queen,  80,  82  ;  ditto  on  proposed 
destruction  of  old  Watergate  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  80;  ditto  against  pulling  down 
Hospital  of  St.  John  Baptist  at  Chip¬ 
ping,  or  High,Wycomb,  103;  ditto  on 
City  Churches,  130 ;  ditto  against 
proposal  to  carry  a  Railway  through 
Stonehenge,  249 

SouthWales,  Prehistoric  Monuments  in, 
351-355 

Spiers,  R.  P.,  el.  F.S.A.,  81;  adm.  82 
Spoon,  silver,  with  Exeter  hallmark, 
circa  1590,  268 

Sravanbelgola,  Carved  stone  elephant 
from,  18 

Staffordshire: — -Deeds  relating  to  Abbey 
and  Borough  of  Burton  on-Trent, 
169-174 

Stanley, Rev.  A.P.,  Dean  of  Westminster, 
ob.  Notice  of,  118 

Stanton  Drew,  Mr.  Lukis’s  remarks  on 
the  monuments  at,  347 
Statute  of  Acton  Burnell  De  Mercato- 
ribus,  Account  of  various  Seals  under 
that  Statute,  253-261  ;  the  date  of 
their  first  issue  discussed,  257 
Stenography,  MS.  Treatise  on,  circa 
1600,  25 

Stokes,  Vliss  M.,  pres  Drawings  of  Irish 
Antiquities,  34 

Stonehenge,  Report  of  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  visit  it,  10-16;  Report  on, 
by  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  141-150:  pro¬ 
posal  to  carry  a  Railway  through,  249 
Stow  Longa  (Hunts),  Early  Paten 
(1491-92)  from,  313 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Seal  for  Peculiar  of, 
39 

Street,  G.  E.,  ob.  Notice  of,  121 
Strigner,  a  London  Watchmaker  of  that 
name,  temp.  James  II.,  214 
Stukeley,  Dr.,  his  proposed  Seal  for  the 
Society,  277 

Suffolk,  Seal  of  Archdeaconry  of,  38 
Suffolk  :  — Alabaster  Reredos  from  Ket- 
tlebaston.  71  ;  Flint  Celt  from  Play- 
ford,  ib. ;  ditto  from  Shelley,  ib.; 
Stone  Hammer  from  Lavenham  ib.; 
British  Urn  from  Henham,  361 
Sunning  Deanery,  Seal  for  Peculiar  of, 
39 

Surrey  :  —  Glass  Quarry  from  Titsey 
Place,  66 ;  Urn  and  Armilla  found  at 
Godstone,  100;  Traditions  of  Danes  in, 
101  ;  Roman  Villa  at  Walton  on-the- 
Hill,  110;  Roman  Remains  at  Chid- 
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dingfold,  307,  308  ;  Oak  Panels  at 
Titsey,  309  ;  Communion  Plate  from 
Tatsfield  and  Titsey,  342,  343 
Sussex  : — Gold  Ring  found  in,  97 


Talbot.  See  Shrewsbury. 

Tatsfield,  Surrey,  Elizabethan  Com¬ 
munion  Cup  from,  342 
Terring,  Richard  de,  his  seal,  244 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  Memorial  from 
Restoration  Committee,  331;  Resolu¬ 
tion  of  Council  in  reply  thereto,  333; 
Ditto  of  Society,  334 
Thame,  Drawing  of  a  tile  from  the  Pre- 
bendal  House  of,  335 
“The  King’s  gift,”  Inscription  on  a 
Gold  ring,  76 

Thomas,  W.  G.,  comm.  Memoir  on  dis¬ 
coveries  in  251  graves  at  Sleaford, 
Lincolnshire,  106 

Thomas,  W.  H.,  el.  F.S.A.,  35 ;  adm. 
277 

Tidemannus,  Seal  of,  46 
Titsey,  Surrey,  Elizabethan  Communion 
Cup  and  Flagon  from,  343 
Titsey  Place,  Surrey,  Glass  quarry  from, 
66 

Tobacco-stopper,  with  profile  of  William 

III.,  357 

“  Touch-piece,”  Gold  ring  made  from  a, 
76 

Trotter,  H.  J.,  el.  F.S.A.,  226  ;  adm. 
249 

Trull,  Bench-ends  in  church  of,  181 
Tweedie,  A.  F.  H.,  exh.  Stone  axe-head 
from  China,  211 

Twigge,  R.  W.,  adm.  F.S.A.,  112 
Twywell,  Durobrivian  and  other  pottery 
found  at,  91,  92 
Tyssen  Collection  of  Seals,  36 

Uldale, Cumberland, cuir-bouilli  Chalice 
case  from,  325 

“Uncus,”  a  Land-measure  in  Poland; 

meaning  of  word,  %b. 

Urn,  British,  found  at  Henham,  Suffolk, 
361 

Van  Keulen,  Jansons,  a  Painting  by  him, 
wrongly  attributed  to  Van  Dyck,  83 
Ventnor,  Stone  Cist  at,  247 
Viking,  Grave  of  a,  found  in  the  Isle  of 
Colonsay,  313 
Visconti,  his  Seal,  54 
Visconti,  Onorato,  his  Seal,  45 

Walford,  W.  S.,  his  scheme  for  the 
Classification  of  Seals,  as  revised  by 
C.  S.  Perceval,  183,  184 


Walker,  S.  D.,  comm.  Notes  on  a  Rock 
Cave  at  Nottingham,  233 
Wall  Paintings  in  a  Canon’s  House  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  74,  78 
Wall’s  Castle,  Cumberland,  Account  of 
Roman  remains  at,  61 
Waller,  J.  G.,  comm.  Paper  on  a  tempera, 
painting  of  B.V.  and  Child  in  church 
of  Great  Canfield,  Essex,  214-224; 
Ditto,  on  Wall  Paintings  in  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Guildford,  288 
Walton-on-the-Hill,  Surrey,  Roman 
Villa  at,  110 

Wansey,  W.,  his  Roll  with  symbols  of 
the  Passion,  74-75 

Ward,  Rev.  G.,  el.  F.S.A.,  35  ;  adm.  71; 
exh.  Coins  and  Nuremberg  Tokens, 
232 

Ward,  J.,  el.  F.S.A.,  35;  adm.  105 
Warren,  Rev.  F.  E.,  el.  F.S.A.,  34  ;  adm. 
232 ;  exh.  Photographs  of  Leofric 
Missal,  19  ;  his  Remarks  on  the 
Kalendar  and  on  the  entries  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Manumissions  therein,  19-24 
Warren,  Hon.  J.  B.  L.,  el.  F.S.A.  under 
Statutes  I.  §  5,  232  ;  adm.  244 
Warrinner,  Thomas  le,  his  seal,  368 
Waterpipes,  Roman,  from  Algeria,  248 
Watson,  C.  Knight,  his  Remarks  on 
Roman  Waterpipes,  248  ;  on  the 
Society’s  Seal.  277  ;  his  letter  to  the 
President,  offering  to  make  a  new 
Catalogue  of  the  Library,  301 
Westerham,  Kent,  Elizabethan  Com¬ 
munion  Cup  and  hanap  from,  342 
Westminster  Abbey,  Wall  paintings  in 
a  Canon’s  House  at,  74,  78 ;  Pave¬ 
ment  of  encaustic  tiles  under  wooden 
floor  of  the  Dean’s  Library,  131 
Westropp,  H.  M.,  exh.  bronze  archaic 
statuette  of  Apollo,  161 ;  comm.  Note 
on  a  Stone  Cist  at  Ventnor,  247 
Wheatley,  H.  B.,  exh.  an  oval  box  bear¬ 
ing  Royal  Arms  and  the  coat  of  Wol- 
stenholme,  180 

Wickenden,  Rev.  J.  F.,  adm.  F.S.A. , 
180 

Wilburton  Fen,  Hoard  of  Bronze  Imple¬ 
ments  from,  1 12 

Willson,  T.  J.,  exh.  specimens  of  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Embroidery  formerly  part  of 
the  altar  furniture  of  the  Chapel  at 
Kingerby,  Lincolnshire,  269-273 
Wiltshire:  —  Church  of  Mar.ningford 
Bruce,  26 ;  Bronze  axe-head  from 
Sidbury  Hill,  227  ;  Report  on  Pre¬ 
historic  Monuments  of,  344  347 
Winchester,  Seal  of  the  City  of,  363, 
371 ;  two  forms  of  the  Counter  Seal, 
372 
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Winchester  Diocese,  Seal  of  Commissary 
of,  208 

Winterbourne  Basset,  Mr.  Lukis’s  re¬ 
marks  on  the  Monument  at,  347 
Wodecot,  Henry  de,  his  Seal,  363 
Worcester,  Seal  of  Consistory  Court  of, 
39 

Wright,  T.,  his  Bust,  presented  by  a 
Committee  of  Subscribers,  8;  Resolu¬ 
tion  thanking  them  for  the  same,  ib. 


Wycomb,  Chipping,  or  High,  Hospital 
of  St.  John  Baptist  at,  102;  Letter  to 
Governors  of  Grammar  School  at, 
103;  their  reply,  140 
Wylinton,  Sir  Nicholas  de,  his  son 
Nicholas’s  Seal  described  and  figured, 
173 

Wyndham’s  Park,  Salisbury,  Bronze 
Seal  found  at,  76 
Ygnano,  James  de,  his  Seal,  51 


ERRATA. 


P.  81, 1.  9,  for  “  Walter”  read  “  Walker.” 

P.  81,  1.  10,  for  “  Montague  ”  read  “  Montagu.” 

P.  141, 1.  10,  for  “  Zingnonez”  read  “  Quignon.” 

P.  169, 1.  7,  for  “  Rev.  T.  Calvert,  F.S.A.”  read  “  Morris  Richardson,  Esq.,  King’s 
Standing,  Burton-on-Trent.” 
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ERRATA  AND  ADDENDA. 

Page  76,  line  14,  for  James  Fawkner  Nicholls  read  James 
Fawckner  Nicholls. 

Page  76,  4th  line  from  bottom,  for  Gilbert  Metcalf  read 
Gilbert  Metcalfe. 

Page  76,  2nd  line  from  bottom,  for  William  Riven,  read 
William  Niven. 

Page  141,  add  to  the  names  of  the  auditors,  J.  Clarke, 
Edwin  Freshfield. 

Page  200,  line  19,  for  CCGC  read  Dff. 

Page  221,  note,  for  Berjean  read  Berjeau. 

Page  271,  for  J.  Charles  read  J.  Clarke;  for  C.  Wilcock 
read  C.  M.  Clode. 

Page  280,  line  24,  for  Rev.  George  Tryon  Harvey  read  Rev. 
George  Tyson  Harvey. 

Letter  referred  to  at  page  286  announcing  Mr.  Watson’s 
resignation  : — 

Soc.  Antiq.  Lond., 

Burlington  House, 

Tuesday,  March  24th,  1885. 

To  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

It  is  not  without  an  effort,  and  without  pain,  that  I  sit  down 
to  write  this  letter.  I  was  elected  Secretary  on  the  24th  May, 
1860,  and  have  thus  been  a  servant  of  this  dear  old  Society  for 
all  but  a  quarter  of  a  century.  To  that  service  I  have  given, 
with  unstinted  devotion,  the  best  years  of  my  life  and  the  best 
energies  of  my  nature.  To  maintain  its  character,  to  sustain  its 
high  traditions,  to  promote  in  every  way  its  honour  and  its 
usefulness,  has,  I  can  honestly  sajq  throughout  all  these  years, 
been  not  less  my  pleasure  than  my  duty.  That  long  connection, 
my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Apart 
from  other  considerations,  to  which  I  will  presently  revert,  I 
have  been  warned,  and  indeed  my  own  sensations  tell  me,  that 
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I  cannot  any  longer  discharge  ray  duties  to  the  Society,  without 
injury — probably  serious  injury — to  ray  health.  I  suppose  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  my  interest  in  the  Society  has  been 
the  interest  of  my  life,  and  that  the  work  of  the  Society  has 
been  the  work  of  my  life.  However  imperfectly  I  may  have 
performed  it,  I  have  at  least  tried  to  do  my  best,  and  it  is 
because  I  feel  that  I  cannot  discharge  my  duties  any  longer 
with  advantage  to  the  Society,  or  with  satisfaction  to  myself, 
that  I  am  constrained  to  write  this  letter. 

I  would  therefore,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  respectfully 
request  that  this  letter  may  be  circulated  among  the  Fellows 
with  the  Balloting  Lists  for  St.  George’s  Day,  and  that  the 
Society  may  thus  be  informed  that  I  shall  on  that  day  seek  re- 
election  as  Secretary  for  the  last  time.  With  the  kind  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  President  and  Council,  I  propose  retiring  from  Office 
— and  from  the  Apartments  which  were  allotted  to  the  Secretary 
as  a  Residence  by  the  Council  and  Office  of  Works,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  Plans  settled  and  signed  in  the  year  1868 — on 
the  25th  September  next  ensuing.  The  interval  will  be  none 
too  long  to  wind  up  the  various  matters  now  in  arrear,  and  in 
particular  the  manuscript  of  the  new  Catalogue.  I  shall  also 
want  a  reasonable  time  to  look  out  for  new  quarters  and  to  move 
my  goods  and  chattels. 

I  have  intimated  that  considerations  of  health  did  not  stand 
alone.  I  should  not  be  frank  if  I  did  not  add  that  I  also  have 
had  in  view  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Society.  My  estate, 
my  worldly  circumstances,  are  not  unknown  to  some  Members 
of  the  Council — the  surrender  of  my  position  as  Secretary  is  in 
every  point  of  view  a  sacrifice  which  I  can  ill  afford,  and  which 
I  find  it  very  difficult  to  make.  But  I  would  rather  struggle  on 
as  best  I  can  with  impaired  and  impoverished  means,  than  shrink 
from  any  sacrifice  which  may  on  any  ground  be  thought  desir¬ 
able  to  promote  peace  and  harmony  in  the  Society.  By  my  own 
act  and  deed  1  am  parting  from  the  Society — my  one  desire  is 
that  we  should  part  good  friends. 

I  remain,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 

C.  KNIGHT  WATSON, 

Secretary. 

Page  295,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  twigs  read  loop. 

,,  last  line,  for  Descadon  read  Hescadon. 

Page  297,  4th  line  from  bottom,  for  F.  Hilton  read  J.  Hilton. 


Cancel  List  of  Illustrations ,  and  substitute  that  on  opposite  page. 
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AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  Rev.  W.  C.  Boulter,  F.S.A.: — The  Great  Orphan  Book  and  Book  of  Wills 
at  the  Council  House,  Bristol.  Notes  of  the  Wills  contained  therein.  By 
Thomas  Procter  Wadley,  M.A.  8vo.  1881. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  F.  Carter,  Esq.-: — The  Midland  Antiquary.  Yol.  i.,  and 
vol.  ii.  No.  5.  8vo.  London  and  Birmingham,  1883. 

From  the  Author,  M.  Leopold  Delisle,  Hon.  F.S.A.: — 

1.  Notice  sur  les  Manuscrits  Disparus  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  Tours  pendant 
la  premiere  moitie  du  XIX°  siecle.  f  Ex  trait  des  Notices  et  Extraits  des 
MSS.  Tome  xxxi.,  lre  partie.)  4to.  Paris,  1883. 

2.  Les  Manuscrits  du  Comte  d’Ashburnham.  Rapport  a  M.  le  Ministre  de 
F  Instruction  Publique  et  des  Beaux-Arts.  (Extrait’  de  la  Bibliotheque  de 
l’Ecole  des  Chartes.)  8vo.  Paris,  1883. 

From  Harvard  College: — Class  of  1813.  Memorabilia.  By  W.  A.  Richardson. 
8vo.  1883. 

From  the  American  Philosophical  Society: — Proceedings.  Yol.  xx.  No.  112. 
8vo.  Philadelphia,  1882. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York  State  Library: — 62“a  to  64th  Annual 
Reports.  8vo.  Albany,  1880-2. 

From  the  Author,  E.  A.  Barber,  Esq.,  A.M. Five  Octavo  Tracts. 

1.  Pueblo  Pottery.  (From  the  American  Naturalist,  June,  1881.) 

2.  The  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia. 
Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Tobacco  Pipes.  1882. 

3.  Mound  Pipes.  (The  American  Naturalist.  Vol.  xvi.  April,  1882.) 
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4.  Antiquity  of  the  Tobacco  Pipe  in  Europe.  Part  ii.  Switzerland. 

5.  Catlinite.  Its  Antiquity  as  a  Material  for  Tobacco  Pipes.  (From  the 
American  Naturalist,  July,  1883.) 

Prom  the  Author: — The  Correct  Anns  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  established 
by  law  since  March  16,  1778.  By  H.  A.  Homes,  LL.D.  8vo.  Albany, 
1880. 

From  the  Author: — A  Brief  Account  of  the  more  important  Public  Collections 
of  American  Arehreology  in  the  United  States.  By  Henry  Phillips,  Jr. 
8vo.  1883. 

From  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society: — Collections.  Yol.  xxxiii.  8vo. 
Lewes,  1883. 

From  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society: — The  Church  Builder.  Nos. 

xv.  and  xvi.  New  Issue.  Oct.  and  July.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq.: — The  Western  Antiquary  ;  or  Devon 
and  Cornwall  Note  Book.  Parts  ii.-vi. ,  Third  Series,  June -Oct.,  and 
Title  and  Index  to  Yol.  2.  4to.  Plymouth,  1883. 

From  the  Author: — The  English  Village  Community  examined  in  its  relations 
to  the  Manorial  and  Tribal  Systems,  and  to  the  Common  or  Open  Field 
System  of  Husbandry.  An  Essay  in  Economic  History.  By  Frederic  See- 
bohm,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Mineral  Baths  Committee  of  the  Bath  Corporation,  through  the 
Author: — The  Bathes  of  Bathe’s  Ayde  in  the  reign  of  Charles  2nrt.  By 
Charles  E.  Davis,  F.S.A.  4to.  Bath,  1883. 

From  the  Author: — Sparsholt  Feast.  A  Sermon.  By  Oswald  J.  Reichel.  8vo. 
Paignton,  1883. 

From  the  East  India  Association: — Journal.  Nos.2-6,vol.xv.  8vo.  London, 1883.  f 
From  the  Author: — Archaeological  Handbook  of  the  county  of  Gloucester  ;  and 
Archaeological  Map  of  Gloucestershire.  By  G.  B.  Witts,  C.E.  Two  vols.  - 
8vo.  Cheltenham.  [1883.] 

From  H.  E.  Montgomerie,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — Publications  of  the  Grampian  Club,  ■! 
19  vols.  8vo.  London  and  Edinburgh,  1869-82. 

Scotland,  Social  and  Domestic:  Memorials  of  Life  and  Manners  in  North 
Britain.  By  Rev.  C.  Rogers,  LL.D.  1869. 

The  Jacobite  Lairds  of  Gask.  By  T.  L.  Kington  Oliphant.  1870. 
Monuments  and  Monumental  Inscriptions  in  Scotland.  By  Rev.  C.  Rogers,  ! 
LL.D.  2  vols.  1871-2. 

Estimate  of  the  Scottish  Nobility  during  the  minority  of  James  the  Sixth. 
By  Rev.  C.  Rogers,  LL.D.  1873. 

Boswelliana:  the  Commonplace  Book  of  James  Boswell.  With  a  memoir 
and  annotations  by  Rev.  C.  Rogers,  LL.D.,  and  introductory  remarks  by 
Lord  Houghton.  1874. 

Diocesan  Registers  of  Glasgow.  2  vols.  Edited  by  Joseph  Bain  and  Rev. 

C.  Rogers,  LL.D.  1875. 

Three  Scottish  Reformers:  Alexander,  Earl  of  Glencairn,  Henry  Balnaves  i 
of  Halhill,  and  John  Davidson,  Minister  of  Prestonpans.  Edited  by  Rev. 

C.  Rogers,  LL.D.  1876. 

Genealogical  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  Robert  Burns  and  of  the  Scottish 
House  of  Burnes.  By  Rev.  C.  Rogers,  LL.D.  1877. 

Genealogical  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.,  with  a  re¬ 
print  of  his  Memorials  of  the  Haliburtons.  By  Rev.  C.  Rogers,  LL.D.  1877. 
Historical  Notices  of  St.  Anthony’s  Monastery,  Leith,  and  Rehearsal  of  , 
Events  (1635-45).  By  Rev.  C.  Rogers,  LL.D.  1877. 

Register  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Crail.  By  Rev.  C.  Rogers,  LL.D.  1877.  : 
The  Charters  of  the  Priory  of  Beauly,  with  Notices  of  the  Priories  of  Plus-  , 
cardine  and  Ardchattan,  and  of  the  family  of  the  founder,  John  Byset.  By 
E.  C.  Batten,  1877. 
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Chartulary  of  the  Cistercian  Priory  of  Coldstream  with  relative  documents. 
Edited  by  Eev.  C.  Rogers,  LL.D.  1879. 

Genealogical  Memoirs  of  John  Knox  and  of  the  Family  of  Knox.  By  Rev. 
C.  Rogers,  LL.D.  1879. 

Rental  Book  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Cupar- Angus,  with  the  Breviary  of 
the  Register.  Edited  by  Rev.  C.  Rogers,  LL.D.  2  vols.  1879-80. 

History  of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Scotland,  with  the  Register  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  of  Stirling.  By  Rev.  C.  Rogers,  LL.D.  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society: — Proceedings.  Yol.  v.,  Nos.  7-11.  July 
to  Nov.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Editor,  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker: — Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries. 

Parts  xix.  and  xx.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Author,  Rev.  T.  W.  Wood: — 

1.  The  Degrees,  Gowns,  and  Hoods  of  the  British,  Colonial,  Indian,  and 
American  Universities  and  Colleges.  4to.  London  [1883]. 

2.  Eldersfield  and  its  Associations.  8vo.  London  [1883], 

From  the  Author: — Di  due  Statuette  Etrusche  e  di  una  Iscrizione  Etrusca 
dissotterrate  nell’  Apennino  Bolognese.  Memoria  del  Giovanni  Gozzadini. 
4to.  Rome,  1883. 

From  the  Royal  Society:— Proceedings.  Yol.  xxxv.  Nos.  225  and  226.  8vo. 
London,  1883. 

From  the  New-England  Historic  Genealogical  Society: — The  Register,  Nos.  147 
and  148,  vol.  xxxvii.  July  and  October.  8vo.  Boston,  1883. 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: — The  Journal. 
New  Series.  Vol.  xv.  Parts  3  and  4  [completing  the  vol.]  8vo.  London, 
1883. 

From  the  Author: — Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  Gresham.  By  Granville 
Leveson  Gower,  Esq.,  F.S.  A.  Not  published.  4to.  London,  1883. 

From  the  British  Archaeological  Association: — Journal.  Vol.  xxxix.  Pts.  1-3. 

March  to  September.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Institute  of  Archaeological  Correspondence,  Rome: — 

1.  Monumenti  Inediti.  Vol.  xi.  Tav.  37-48.  Folio.  Rome,  1882. 

2.  Annali.  Vol.  lix.  8vo.  Rome,  1882. 

3.  Bullettino  per  l’anno  1882.  8vo.  Rome,  1882. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Agram  (Croatia): — Viestnik  Hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga  Druztva.  Godina  v. — Br.  3.  8vo.  Zagrebu,  1883. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association: — Archaeologia  Cambrensis. 

Fourth  Series.  Vol.  xiv.,  Nos.  54  and  55.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  J.  II.  Parker,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.S. A.:— The  Architectural  History  of  the  City 
of  Rome,  based  on  J.  H.  Parker’s  “  Archaeology  of  Rome  ”  :  for  the  use  of 
Students.  By  Arthur  Shadwell.  2nd  edition.  8vo.  Oxford,  1883. 

From  the  Author: — The  Direct  Ancestry  of  the  late  Jacob  Wendell,  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  New  Hampshire.  1614-1604.  By  J.  R.  Stanwood.  8vo.  Boston,  1882. 
From  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research:— Proceedings.  Vol.  i.  Parts  2 and  3. 
8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution: — 

1.  Journal.  Vol.  xxvi.,  Appendix,  and  vol.  xxvii.,  Nos.  120  and  121.  8vo. 
London,  1883. 

2.  List  of  Members,  15th  April,  1883.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: — 

1.  Journal.  Vol.  xiii.,  Nos.  i.  and  ii.  August.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

2.  List  of  Members,  corrected  to  November,  1883.  8vo.  London. 

From  the  Author: — The  Church  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  An  Historical  Sketch. 
By  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee,  D.D.  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1880. 
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From  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  through  G.  Scharf,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  Secretary: — Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Report.  Folio.  London.  1883. 
From  the  Smithsonian  Institution: — 

1.  Miscellaneous  Collections,  Vols.  xxii.-xxvii.  8vo.  Washington,  1882-3. 

2.  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the  year  1881.  8vo.  Wash¬ 
ington,  1883. 

From  the  Chetham  Society : — Publications.  3  vols.  4to.  Manchester,  1880-3. 
Vol.  cviii.  Collectanea  Anglo-Poetica.  By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Corser, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  Part  x.  (1880.) 

Yol.  cix.  Nathan  Walworth’s  Correspondence.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Fletcher. 
(1880.) 

Yol.  cxi.  Collectanea  Anglo-Poetica.  Part  xi.  Conclusion.  (1883.) 
From  the  Associated  Architectural  Societies: — Reports  and  Papers,  1882.  Vol. 

X7i.,  Pts.  i.  and  ii.  8vo.  Lincoln,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall: — Journal.  Volume  vii.,  Part  4.  July. 
8vo.  Truro,  1883. 

From  the  Virginia  Historical  Society: — Collections.  New  Series.  Vol.  iii. 
(The  Official  Records  of  Robert  Dinwiddie.  Edited  by  R.  A.  Brock. 
Vol.  i.)  8vo.  Richmond,  Va.,  1883. 

From  Henry  Wagner,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. : — Schweizerisc.hes  Idiotikon.  Worter- 
buch  der  sehweizerdeutscben  Sprache.  V.  Heft.  Bearbeitet  von  F.  Staub 
und  L.  Tobler.  4to.  Frauenfeld,  1883. 

From  the  Netherlands  Museum  of  Antiquities: — Aegyptische  Monumenten, 
uitgegeven  op  last  der  hooge  regering  door  Dr.  C.  Leemans.  28c  Aflevering 
of  5e  Aflevering  van  de  III0  Afdeeling.  Folio.  Leyden,  1882. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Namur,  through  E.  W.  Brabrook,  Esq., 
F.S.A.: — Annales.  Tome  15me.  4®  Livraison.  8vo.  Namur,  1883. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum: — 

1 .  Catalogue  of  Prints  and  Drawings.  Division  I.  Political  and  Personal 
Satires.  Vol.  iv.  (1761-1770).  Prepared  by  F.  G.  Stephens,  and  containing 
many  descriptions  by  Edward  Hawkins,  late  Keeper  of  the  Antiquities, 
F.R.S.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

2.  Catalogue  of  Early  Prints.  German  and  Flemish  Schools.  Vol.  ii.  By 
W.  H.  Willshire,  M.D.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Author: — On  the  Development  and  Distribution  of  Primitive  Locks 
and  Keys.  By  Lieut.-General  Pitt-Rivers,  F.R.S.  Illustrated  by  specimens 
in  the  Pitt-Rivers  collection.  4to.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: — The 
Archaeological  Journal.  Vol.  xl.  Nos.  158  and  ]  59.  8vo.  London,  1883. 
From  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographcal  Association.  Excursion  to 
Hedon  and  Patrington.  Programme  and  Arrangements.  8vo.  Worksop,  1883. 
From  the  Royal  Irish  Academy: — 

1.  Transactions.  Vol.  xxvii.  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities,  v.;  and 
vol.  xxviii.  Science,  xi.-xiii.  4to.  Dublin,  1882-83. 

2.  Proceedings.  Polite  Literature  aud  Antiquities.  Vol.  ii.,  Series  ii.  No.  4  ; 
and  Science.  Vol.  iii.,  Series  ii.  Nos.  9  and  10.  8vo.  Dublin,  1882-83. 

From  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  andNatural  History  Society:— The  Magazine. 

No.  ixi.  August.  Vol.  xxi.  8vo.  Devizes,  1883. 

From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission  of  Rome: — Bullettino.  Anno  xi. 

Num.  2,  3.  Serie  ii.  Aprile-Settembre.  8vo.  Rome,  1883. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London: — The  Numismatic  Chronicle.  Vol.  iii. 

Third  Series.  Part  ii.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Letters  (Institute  of  France): — Comptes 
Rendusdes  Seances  de  l’annee,  1883.  Quatrieme  Serie,  Tomexi.  Bulletin 
d’Avril-Mai-Juin.  8vo.  Paris,  1883. 
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From  the  Author: — The  Manufacturing  Industries  of  Worcestershire.  By  W. 
D.  Curzon.  8vo. 

From  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology: — Proceedings.  Not.  1882  to  June 
1883.  Vol.  v.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Editor,  Josiah  Rose,  Esq. : — Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Notes.  Part  xi.  4to.  Leigh,  1883. 

From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland: — The 
Journal.  Vol.  vi.  Fourth  series.  April.  No.  54.  8vo.  Dublin,  1883. 
From  the  Society  for  Useful  Investigations,  Treves:— Die  Ausgrabung  des 
Buchenlochs  hei  Gerolstein  in  der  Eifel  und  die  quaternliren  Bewohnungs- 
spuren  in  demselben.  Von  Eugen  Bracht.  4to.  Treves,  1883. 

From  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.: — The  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies. 
Vol.  iv.  No.  1.  April.  Text  and  Plates.  2  vols.  8vo.  and  folio.  London, 
1883. 

From  the  President  and  Council  of  University  College,  London: — Calendar- 
Session  mdccclxxxiii.-lxxxiv.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — 

1.  The  Latin  Play  at  a  Catholic  School.  (Edghaston,  1883.)  By  “An  Ancient 
Actor.”  8vo.  St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey. 

2.  On  the  Native  Levies  raised  by  the  Romans  in  Britain.  By  the  Rev- 
Joseph  Hirst.  [Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Roy.  Archaeol.  Instit- 
Vol.  xl.  p.  243.]  8vo.  Exeter,  1883. 

From  the  Editor,  Sir  John  Maclean,  F.S.A.: — Annals  of  Chepstow  Castle,  or  six 
centuries  of  the  Lords  of  Striguil  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Revolution. 
By  J.  F.  Marsh.  Privately  printed.  4to.  Exeter,  1883. 

From  the  Author: — An  Account  of  the  White  Kennett  Library  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  By  Charles  Deane. 
8vo.  Cambridge,  U.S.,  1883. 

From  the  Author: — Papal  Medals  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  By  the  Rev.  Canon 
Pownall,  F.S.A.  Reprinted  from  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  vol.  iii.,  Third 
Series,  pages  136-164.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects: — 

1.  The  Transactions.  Session  1882-83. 

2.  Proceedings :  1883-84.  Nos.  1-3. 

3.  List  of  Members :  1883-4.  [Forty-ninth  session.]  4to.  London,  1883. 
From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  Morinie :  — 

1.  Memoires.  Tome  xviii.  (1882-3.)  8vo.  Saint-Omer,  1883. 

2.  Bulletin  Historique.  Trente-deuxieme  annee.  Nouvelle  serie.  126° 
Livraison.  8vo.  Saint-Omer,  1883. 

From  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Letters,  and  Arts  of  Rouen : — Resume  Analy- 
tique  des  Travaux  de  l’Academie  pendant  l’annee  1881-1882.  8vo.  Rouen, 
1883. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  the  Department  of  Constantine: — Recueil 
des  Notices  et  Memoires  de  la  Societe.  ler  Volume  de  la  Troisieme  Serie. 
22nd  Volume  de  la  Collection.  1882.  8vo.  Constantine  (Algiers),  1883. 
From  the  Editor,  Fr.  Philpin  de  Riviere,  through  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee, 
F.S.A. : — Le  Chantre  du  Lilja  ou  le  Skalde  de  la  Sainte  Vierge  en  Islande 
au  xivme.  siecle.  Avec  Traduction  du  Poeme  en  vers  Fransais.  8vo. 
Rome.  1883. 

From  W.  J.  Belt,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.: — 

1.  Reminiscences,  1854.  Rome,  Latium,  Etruria.  By  W.  J.  Belt.  8vo. 
York,  1883. 

2.  Song  of  the  Little  Baltung  (A.D.  395).  Choral  Ballad.  The  words 
written  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley.  The  music  by  A.  M.  Smith  (Mrs. 
Meadows  White).  8vo.  London. 
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From  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries: — Memoires.  Nouvelle  Serie. 

1882-4.  (Two  Parts.)  8vo.  Copenhagen. 

From  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society: — Proceed¬ 
ings  Yol.  xxviii.  New  Series,  vol.  viii.  8vo.  Taunton,  1883. 

From  the  Publisher: — A  Catalogue  of  Twenty  Thousand  Engraved  Portraits, 
chiefly  of  personages  connected  with  the  History  and  Literature,  of  Great 
Britain.  By  J.  R.  Smith.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Camden  Society :— Publications.  New  Series  xxxii.  The  Voyage  to 
Cadiz  in  1625.  Being  a  Journal  written  by  John  Glanville.  Never  before 
printed.  From  Sir  John  Eliot’s  MSS.  at  Port  Eliot.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart.  4to.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Author: — Inscriptions  on  the  Bronze  Tablets  recently  placed  on  the 
Gates  of  the  older  Burial  Grounds  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Prepared  by 
Samuel  A.  Green.  8vo.  Cambridge,  1883. 

From  the  Author: — The  Renaissance  and  Italian  Styles  of  Architecture  in 
Great  Britain.  (A  List  of  Dated  Edifices,  1430  to  1705.)  By  Wyatt  Pap- 
worth.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Royal  University  of  Norway: — 

1.  Foreningen  til  Norske  Fortidsmindesmerkers  Bevaring.  Aarsberetning 
for  1878,  1879,  1880,  1881.  8vo.  Christiania,  1879-82. 

2.  Norske  Bygninger  fra  Fortiden,  med  Text  af  N.  Nicolaysen.  10  og  11 
Hefte.  Folio.  Christiania,  1879-80. 

3.  Kunst  og  Haandverk  fra  Norges  Fortid.  Yed  N.  Nicolaysen.  1  og  2 
Hefte.  Folio.  Christiania,  1881-2. 

3.  Hovestuen  paa  Bygdo.  Af.  Dr.  Yngvar  Nielsen.  Folio.  1882. 

4.  Myntfundet  fra  Grseslid  i  Thydalen.  Beskrevet  af  Dr.  L.  B.  Stenersen. 
4to.  Christiania,  1881. 

From  the  Author,  Mr.  O.  Rygh  : — Four  octavo  Tracts,  viz.  : — 

I.  Om  Helleristninger  i  Norge.  1873. 

II.  Bidrag  til  en  Oversigt  over  den  skandinaviske  Stenalder  i  Norge.  1876. 

III.  Norske  Myntfund  fra  det  niende  Aarhundrede.  1876. 

IV.  Fund  fra  broncealderen  i  det  nordenfjeldske  Norge.  1880. 

From  the  Editor,  Captain  R.  C.  Temple: — Panjab  Notes  and  Queries.  Nos.  I. 

and  II.  Vol.  i.  October  and  November.  4to.  Allahabad,  1883. 

From  the  Historical  Society  of  Oberpfalz  and  Regensburg  : — Verhandlungen. 

36tor  und  37tcr  Band.  8vo.  Stadtamhof,  1882-3. 

From  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art: — Report  and  Transactions.  [Exmouth,  July.]  Vol.  xv.  8vo. 
Plymouth,  1883. 

From  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Letters,  and  Fine  Arts  of  Belgium: — 

1.  Memoires.  Vols.  xliii.,  pt.  2,  and  xliv.  4to.  Brussels,  1882. 

2.  Memoires  Couronnes  et  Memoires  des  Savants  Etrangers.  Vols.  xliv. 
and  xlv.  4to.  Brussels,  1882-3. 

3.  Memoires  Couronnes  et  Autres  Memoires.  Collection  in  8°.  Vols.  xxxi. 
and  xxxiii. — xxxv.  8vo.  Brussels,  1881-3. 

4.  Bulletins.  50me-52me  Annees.  3me  Serie,  Tomes  1-5.  8vo.  Brussels, 
1881-3. 

5.  Tables  Generates  du  Recueil  des  Bulletins.  2m0  Serie.  Tomes  xxxi. 

a  1.  (1867  a  1880.)  8vo.  Brussels,  1883. 

6.  Annuaire.  1882,  1883.  (Annees  48  et  49.)  12ra0.  Brussels,  1882-3. 

7.  Table  Chronologique  des  Chartes  et  Diplomes  Imprimes  concernant 
l’Histoire  de  la  Belgique,  par  Alphonse  Wauters.  Tome  vi.  (1280-1300.) 
4to.  Brussels,  1881. 

8.  Collection  des  Voyages  des  Souvcrains  des  Pays-Bas  ;  publiee  par  MM. 
Gachard  et  Piot.  Tomes  iii.  et  iv.  4to.  Brussels,  1881-2. 
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9.  Correspondance  du  Cardinal  de  Granvelle,  1565-1583,  publiee  par  M. 
Edmond  Poullet.  Tome  iii.  4 to.  Brussels,  1881. 

10.  Gartulaire  des  Comtes  de  Hainaut,  de  1’avenement  de  Guillaume  IT.  a  la 
mort  de  Jacqueline  de  Baviere  ;  public  par  Leopold  Devillers.  Tome  ier. 
4to.  Brussels,  1881. 

11.  Relations  Politiques  des  Pays-Bas  et  de  FAngleterre,  sous  le  regne  de 
Philippe  II.,  publiees  par  M.  le  Baron  Kervjn  De  Letienhove.  Tomes  i.-iii. 
4to.  Brussels,  1882-3. 

From  the  Compiler,  R.  S.  Boddington,  Esq. -Pedigree  of  the  Family  of  Shep¬ 
pard.  See  Burke’s  “Landed  Gentry.”  Privately  Printed.  4to.  London, 
1883. 

From  the  Editor  and  co-Editor,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth,  M.A.,  E.S.A.:— 

1.  Shakespeare’s  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  The  First  Quarto,  1600  :  a 
fac-simile  in  photo-lithography,  by  William  Griggs.  With  Introduction. 
Sm.  4to.  London,  1880. 

2.  Shakespeare’s  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  The  Second  Quarto,  1600  : 
a  fac-simile  in  photo-lithography,  by  William  Griggs.  With  Introduction. 
Sm.  4to.  London,  1880. 

3.  The  Kentish  Garland.  Edited  by  Julia  H.  L.  De  Yaynes.  With  Addi¬ 
tional  Notes,  and  Pictorial  Illustrations  copied  from  the  rare  Originals. 
(Two  Volumes.)  I.  The  County  in  General :  II.  On  Persons  and  Places. 
3  vo.  Hertford,  1881-2. 

From  the  Author: — Notice  of  the  Head  of  an  Iron  Halberd  found  in  an  Excava¬ 
tion  at  Teignmouth,  and  of  the  place  in  which  it  was  discovered.  By  G. 
W.  Ormerod,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  8vo.  Plymouth,  1883. 

From  the  Author:— Miscellanea  Marescalliana,  being  Genealogical  Notes  on  the 
surname  of  Marshall.  Collected  by  G.  W.  Marshall,  LL.D.  Vol.  i.  (in  two 
parts.)  8  vo,  [1883.] 

From  the  Author Colle§ao  de  Tratados  e  concertos  de  pazes  da  India,  por  J. 
E.  Judice  Biker.  Totno  iii.  8vo.  Lisbon,  1883. 

From  the  Author:— The  Recumbent  Monumental  Effigies  in  Northamptonshire. 
Measured  and  drawn  by  Albert  Hartshorne.  A  Series  of  Photographs  from 
128  scale  drawings  ;  with  historical  and  critical  descriptions  by  the  Author. 
Folio.  London,  1876. 

From  the  Author,  M.  C.  Grellet-Balguerie ■ 

1.  Deux  Decouvertes  Historiques.  Histoire  de  Clovis  III.,  nouveau  roi  de 
France  672-673  a  677-678.  Authenticity  et  date  precise  de  la  translation 
du  Corps  de  Saint  Benoit  en  France.  8vo.  Orleans,  1882. 

2.  La  Verite  sur  la  Date  de  la  Construction  de  la  Basilique  Saint-Front  de 
Perigueux.  .Tain  1883.  8vo.  Riberac.  1883. 

From  H.M.  Government  of  Madras:— -Report  on  the  working  of  the  Government 
Central  Museum  for  1882-83.  By  Brigade-Surgeon  G.  Bidie,  M.B.,  Super¬ 
intendent.  Folio.  Madras,  1883. 

From  E.  Peacock,  Esq.,  E.S.A. : — 

1.  Records  of  the  Borough  of  Nottingham,  being  a  series  of  extracts  from 
the  Archives  of  the  Corporation  of  Nottingham.  Vol.  i.  Hen.  II.  to  Ric.  II. 
1155-1399.  Published  under  the  authority  of  the  Corporation  of  Notting¬ 
ham.  8vo.  London,  1828. 

2.  The  Registers  of  the  Parish  of  Leigh,  Lancashire.  From  Feb.  1558  to 
Mar.  1625.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Stanning.  8vo.  Leigh,  1882. 

3.  Fairs,  past  and  present  :  a  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Commerce.  By 
Cornelius  Walford,  Svo.  London,  1883. 

From  R.  A.  Brock,  Esq.:— Genealogy  of  the  Page  Family  in  Virginia.  By  one 
of  the  Family.  8vo.  New  York,  1883. 

From  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archeological  Society  : — Transactions  for 
1882-83.  Vol.  vii.  Part  2.  Svo.  Bristol,  1883. 
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From  the  Author: — Troja:  Results  of  the  latest  Researches  and  Discoveries  on 
the  Site  of  Homer’s  Troy,  and  in  the  Heroic  Tumuli  and  other  sites,  made  in 
the  year  1882  ;  and  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Troadin  1881.  By  Dr. 
Henry  Scliliemann,  Hon.  F.S.A.  Preface  by  Professor  A.  IT.  Sayce.  8vo. 
London,  1884. 

Special  thanks  were  returned  to  H.  E.  Montgomerie,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  G.  W.  G.  Leveson  Gower,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Ebsworth,  F.S.A.,  Albert  Hartshorne,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ,  and  Dr. 
Scliliemann,  Hon.  F.S.A.,  for  their  donations  to  the  Library. 

Doyne  C.  Bell,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Bronze  Gilt  Spur 
which  had  been  found  at  Middleham  Castle,  accompanied  by  the 
following  remarks : — 

u  The  broken  Spur  which  I  send  for  exhibition  has  been 
kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Thomas  Topham,  the  present  owner  of 
Middleham  Castle  in  Yorkshire,  which  was  formerly  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III., 
killed  at  Bosworth  Field  in  1485. 

u  A  few  weeks  ago,  when  opening  the  ground  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  new  road  to  the  castle  from  Mr.  Topliam’s  house, 
about  60  yards  distant,  the  remains  of  some  buildings  were 
uncovered,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  the  bakehouse  and 
smithy,  and  at  about  5  feet  below  the  surface  near  a  stone  Avail, 
which  showed  signs  of  the  action  of  fire,  this  spur  was  found, 
amidst  a  heap  of  fragments  of  old  brass,  lead,  and  brickwork, 
apparently  the  refuse  from  a  forge. 

“  The  site  of  these  buildings,  which  is  shown  in  the  sketch  which 
I  exhibit,  is  to  the  north-east  of  the  castle,  between  the  inner 
moat  (iioav  dry)  and  the  barbican  wall ;  the  ground  around  has 
been  used  as  a  garden  for  more  than  30  years. 

“  The  spur  measures  inches  in  extreme  length.  The  length 
of  shank  to  the  centre  of  roivel  is  If  inch.  Diameter  of  rowel, 
of  12  points,  If  inch  from  point  to  point.  Extreme  width,  4f 
inches.  It  appears  to  be  of  copper  or  bronze  and  gilt,  with 
an  ornamental  pattern,  formed  of  an  oak-leaf  conventionally 
treated,  engraved  upon  it.  It  shows  signs  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  Avear,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  inner  side,  where  the 
gilding  is  worn  away  by  continued  contact  with  the  heel.  It 
evidently  belonged  to  a  person  of  rank  and  distinction,  and  per¬ 
haps  may  even  have  been  worn  by  Richard  III.  himself. 

“  The  drawing  I  exhibit  is  the  same  size  as  the  spur.” 

By  the  Gracious  Permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
the  Patron  of  the  Society,  a  V  otive  Picture  of  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon,  Avith  representations  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  Queen 
and  family,  was  exhibited  to  the  Society.  The  following  remarks 
by  J.  C.  Robinson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Her  Majesty’s  Surveyor  of 
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Pictures  (to  whose  good  offices  the  Society  is  indebted  for  pro¬ 
curing  this  most  interesting  Exhibition),  gives  a  convenient 
resume  of  what  up  to  the  present  time  had  been  believed  to  be 
the  subject  of  this  picture.  They  are  embodied  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary. 

“  10,  York  Place,  Portman  Square, 
“Nov.  10,  1883. 

“  Dear  Mr.  Knight  Watson, 

“An  addition  has  just  been  made  to  the  Art  Collections  of  the 
Crown,  which  I  think  is  likely  to  be  especially  interesting  to  the 
Members  of  our  Society. 

“  This  is  an  ancient  picture,  executed  presumably  in  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.,  and,  as  it  is  believed,  to 
serve  as  an  altar-piece  for  the  chapel  of  one  of  the  royal  palaces. 
I  write  to  you  on  this  subject  inasmuch  as  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  inform  you  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accede  to  an  humble  request  from  myself,  that  the 
picture  should  be  lent  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  exhibition, 
and  I  now  transmit  it  to  you  for  that  purpose.  The  work  in 
question  is  a  well-known  one.  It  was  formerly  the  property  of 
Horace  Walpole  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  an  engraving  of  it  is 
given  in  the  third  volume  of  his  works. 

“  The  subject  may  be  succinctly  described  as  the  portrait  of  an 
English  King  and  Queen,  and  the  members  of  their  family, 
kneeling  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  with  their  patron  saint,  St. 
George,  slaying  the  dragon,  in  the  background.  This  picture 
was  reserved  by  the  family  when  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill  collection  took  place,  and  it  remained  in  the  house 
until  the  estate  was  sold,  in  the  summer  of  the  present  year. 
The  furniture  of  the  house  and  a  portion  of  the  remaining  works 
of  art  -were  thereupon  sold  by  public  auction  ;  the  picture  in 
question  was  included  in  the  sale ;  and  it  was  purchased  by  Her 
Majesty’s  command.  Walpole’s  notice  of  the  picture  is  as 
follows :  * — 

A  most  curious  picture  of  this  King  (Henry  Y.)  and  his  family  is  still  extant 
in  the  collection  of  James  West,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.!  This  piece 
is  evidently  painted  in  oil-colours  ;  and  though  the  new  art  might  have  reached 
England  before  the  death  of  that  prince,  which  happened  in  1422,  yet  there  are 
many  circumstances  that  lead  me  to  think  it  of  a  later  date.  It  was  an  altar- 
piece  at  Shene,  and  in  all  probability  -was  painted  by  order  of  Henry  VII.  for 
the  chapel  in  his  palace  there.  His  fondness  for  the  house  of  Lancaster  is  too 
well  known  to  he  dwelt  on  :  the  small  resemblance  of  the  portrait  of  Henry  V. 
to  genuine  pictures  of  him,  and  the  great  resemblance  of  all  the  other  personages 
to  one  another,  make  it  evident  that  it  was  rather  a  work  of  command  and 
imagination  than  of  authenticity.  Add  to  this,  that  on  the  tents  (which  I  shall 


*  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  1762,  vol.  i.  p.  30  ;  Works  of  Horace  Walpole, 
vol.  iii.  p.  35,  1798. 

f  In  1798  it  was  at  Strawberry  Hill. 
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mention  presently)  portcullises  are  mixed  with  red  roses  :  the  portcullis*  was 
the  cognizance  of  the  illegitimate  branch  of  Beaufort,  and  was  never  that  I  can 
find  borne  by  the  house  of  Lancaster  ;  f  but,  when  Henry  VII.  gave  himself  for 
the  heir  of  that  royal  line,  no  wonder  he  crowded  the  badges  of  his  own  bastard 
blood  among  the  emblems  of  the  crown.  However,  the  whole  piece  is  so  ancient 
and  so  singular,  that  I  shall  be  excused  inserting  the  description  of  it  in  this 
place. 

It  is  painted  on  several  boards  joined,  and  is  4  feet  3  inches  high  by  4  feet  6  wide. 
On  the  left  hand  is  the  king  in  dark  purple  robes  lined  with  ermine,  the  crown 
on  his  head.  He  is  kneeling  before  a  desk,  on  which  is  a  missal  and  the  sceptre 
and  globe.  Behind  him,  on  their  knees,  are  his  three  brothers,  Thomas  Duke  of 
Clarence,  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester.  They  arc 
dressed  in  robes  like  the  king’s,  and  wear  golden  coronets:  over  them  is  a  tent, 
striped  with  white  and  gold,  on  which  are  red  roses  crowned ;  and  the  valance 
of  the  same  colours  with  red  roses  and  portcullises.  A  small  angel  flying  holds 
the  top  of  the  tent.  The  queen  is  opposite,  under  another  tent  exactly  in  the 
same  manner,  except  that  there  is  no  sceptre  on  her  desk.  Behind  her  are  four 
ladies  dressed  like  her  and  with  coronets.  The  two  first  are  probably  Blanche 
Duchess  of  Bavaria  and  Philippa  Queen  of  Denmark,  the  king’s  sisters ; 
who  the  other  two  are  is  more  difficult  to  decide,  as  they  are  represented 
with  dishevelled  hair,  which  in  pictures  of  that  time  is  a  mark  of  virginity. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  two  elder  were  the  wives  of  the  Dukes  of 
Clarence  and  Bedford,  and  the  two  younger  their  sisters;  but  this  clashes 
with  all  history  and  chronology.  Blanche  and  Philippa  were  both  mar¬ 
ried  early  in  their  father’s  reign  ;  and  to  suppose  the  two  younger  ladies  the 
brides  of  Clarence  and  Bedford  would  be  groundless ;  for  Margaret  Holland, 
the  wife  of  the  former,  was  a  widow  when  he  married  her.  As  all  the  portraits 
are  imaginary,  it  does  not  ranch  signify  for  whom  the  painter  intended  them.  A 
larger  angel  standing  holds  the  cloth  of  the  two  tents  together.  On  a  rising 
ground  above  the  tents  is  St.  George  on  a  brown  steed  striking  with  his  sword  at 
the  dragon,  which  is  flying  in  the  air  and  already  pierced  through  the  forehead 
with  a  spear  on  which  is  a  flag  with  the  cross  of  St.  George.  Cleodolinde,  with 
a  lamb,  is  praying  beneath  the  dragon.  On  the  hills  are  gothic  buildings  and 
castles  in  a  pretty  taste. 

This  curious  picture,  after  it  was  taken  from  Shene,  was  in  the  Arundelian 
Collection,  and  was  sold  at  Tart-hall  in  1719. 

u  This  account  by  Horace  Walpole  appears  to  me  somewhat  in¬ 
conclusive,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  discussed  and  elucidated 
by  Fellows  of  our  Society,  who  are  more  competent  to  deal  with 
matters  of  historical  research  than  myself. 

u  I  may,  however,  offer  a  few  remarks  on  one  or  two  points.  In 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  Walpole’s  assumption 
that  the  portraits  are  purely  imaginary  representations.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  that  there  is  an  obvious  and  distinctive  indivi¬ 
duality  in  the  heads  of  the  several  personages,  whoever  they  may 
be,  indicating  that  they  are  actual  likenesses.  Of  course  I  do 
not  mean  to  infer  that  they  were  taken  from  the  life,  but  I  think 
they  may  be  considered  as  fairly  reliable  posthumous  portraits 
derived  from  more  or  less  authentic  sources. 

“  Unfortunately  the  heads  have  been  all  coarsely  repainted  and 
much  of  the  original  individual  character  and .  expression  is  con¬ 
cealed,  though  not,  I  hope,  destroyed.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 

*  See  Sandford. 

f  The  red  rose  is  another  proof  that  this  picture  was  not  painted  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.,  as  the  red  and  white  roses  were  not  adopted  as  distinctions  of  the 
two  houses  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
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that  the  injury  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  when  the 
re-painting  is  removed,  which  will  most  likely  be  done,  the 
sameness  or  ‘  great  resemblance  of  all  -the  personages  to  one 
another’  noted  by  Walpole,  but  which  even  at  present,  I  con¬ 
fess,  does  not  particularly  strike  me,  will  be  obviated. 

“  As  regards  the  4  technique,’  authorship,  and  date  of  the 
work,  I  perceive  in  it  a  marked  Flemish  influence,  and  I  in¬ 
cline  to  think  that  it  is  really  the  work  of  an  excellent  Flemish 
painter  of  the  great  school  or  following  of  the  Van  Eycks, 
rather  than  of  an  English  artist.  Probably  it  was  executed  in 
this  country  by  one  of  the  many  Flemish  painters  who,  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  visited  or  settled  in  England. 
Finally,  the  whole  style  and  technique  of  the  picture  leave  no 
doubt  that  it  was  executed  during  Henry  VII. ’s  reign,  probably 
about  a.d.  1500. 

“  I  am,  &c., 

“  J.  C.  Eobinsgn,  F.S.A., 

u  Her  Majesty’s  Surveyor  of  Pictures.” 

George  Scharf,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Secretary  and  Director  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  then  proceeded  to  lay  before  the 
Society  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the  picture. 

The  main  purport  of  Mr.  Scharf’s  Paper  was  that  he  re¬ 
garded  the  picture,  which  is  in  oil,  on  a  large  wooden  panel, 
about  four  feet  square,  composed  of  several  oak  planks  joined, 
as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  painting  in  England.  The 
composition  was  familiar  to  students  of  art  through  the  en¬ 
graving  in  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting.  He  described 
the  picture  as  a  votive  painting,  representing  the  combat  between 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon  in  the  presence  of  Henry  VII.,  his 
Queen,  and  their  sons  and  daughters.  The  parents  kneel 
each  at  a  desk,  supporting  an  open  book,  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer  ;  and  behind  them,  diminishing  in  size,  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  ages,  kneel  the  sons  and  the  daughters  ;  all  are 
attired,  in  civilian  costumes,  wearing  crowns  and  coronets.  St. 
George  is  on  horseback,  in  full  armour,  with  his  beaver  up, 
raising  his  sword  to  deal  a  mortal  blow  at  the  dragon,  a  hideous 
monster,  which  has  sprang  into  the  air  with  outstretched  claws, 
ready  to  annihilate  his  saintly  antagonist.  Gleodolinde,  the  prin¬ 
cess,  appointed  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  dragon,  kneels  in  the  back¬ 
ground  with  a  Iamb  beside  her.  This  animal  is  an  incident 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  English  representations  of  this 
legend  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Walpole, 
who  had  ascertained  with  good  probability  that  the  picture  had 
originally  served,  as  an  altar-piece  at  Shene,  the  favourite  resi¬ 
dence  of  Henry  VII. ,  who  died  there,  after  having  changed  the 
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name  of  the  place  to  Richmond,  gratuitously  assumed  that  the 
picture  represented  Henry  V.,  his  Queen,  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  Mr.  Scharf  showed  conclusively  that,  both  by  the  cos¬ 
tumes,  the  number  of  persons  represented,  and  their  relative 
ages,  Henry  VII.,  Elizabeth  of  York,  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales, 
Prince  Henry,  and  other  members  of  that  monarch’s  family, 
were  the  only  persons  that  could  have  been  intended  by  the 
painter.  Behind  the  kneeling  figures,  on  each  side,  serving  as 
canopies,  were  two  magnificent  tents,  striped  scarlet  and  white, 
adorned  with  large  red  roses,  barbed  and  seeded,  and  royally 
crowned,  which  betokened  exclusively  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
The  aversion  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  house  of  York  is  a  well- 
known  matter  of  history,  and  in  his  portraits,  when  holding  a 
rose,  it  is  always  red,  and  unmixed  with  white.  The  earliest 
possible  date  of  the  picture  is  that  of  the  birth  of  the  youngest 
daughter,  coincident  with  her  mother’s  death.  Elizabeth  of 
York  died  on  her  birthday,  in  February,  150§,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six.  The  youngest  child,  who  only  lived  a  few  hours,  is 
here,  as  in  monumental  brasses  and  funereal  memorials,  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  full-grown  child.  The  latest  date  which  Mr.  Scharf 
assigned  to  the  picture  was  150§,  and  he  regarded  it  as  done  by 
royal  command  during  the  lifetime  of  Henry  VII.  by  some 
very  good  Flemish  artist,  contemporary  with  Mabuse.  The 
heads  of  the  votaries  he  considered  to  have  been  ignorantly  and 
clumsily  tampered  with,  so  as  to  remove  all  accordance 
with  the  authentic  portraits  of  these  personages,  which  are, 
as  he  observed,  numerous  and  well  preserved.  He  also  laid 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Garter  is  nowhere  introduced,  either 
round  the  leg  of  the  saint  or  by  any  emblem  on  the  collar 
or  decorations  worn  by  the  royal  personages. 

In  this  picture  the  saint  raises  his  sword  to  smite  the  dragon, 
after  having  hurled  a  red  cross  banner  against  him  in  vain,  and 
shivered  a  tilting-lance  which  lies  broken  on  the  ground.  This 
conception  accords  with  the  description  of  an  early  picture  by 
Raphael,  formerly  in  England,  and  mentioned  both  in  the  royal 
catalogues  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1542  and  Charles  I.  in  1639. 

After  a  Vote  of  Special  Thanks  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson  and  to 
Mr.  George  Scharf  for  their  remarks,  it  was  Resolved  that  the 
Lord  Chambeidain  be  requested  to  convey  to  Her  Majesty  the 
grateful  thanks  of  the  Society  for  this  fresh  proof  of  the  interest 
which  their  Most  Gracious  Patron  habitually  took  in  those 
studies  and  pursuits  which  the  Society  had  been  incorporated  to 
promote. 
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Thursday,  December  6th,  1883. 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Author,  John  Ferguson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow:— 

1.  Bibliographia  Paracelsica.  An  Examination  of  Dr.  Friedrich  Mook’s 
“  Theophrastus  Paracelsus.  Eine  Kritische  Studie.”  Privately  printed. 
1877. 

2.  Three  Presidential  Addresses  to  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society  of  Glasgow.  1879. 

3.  Bibliographical  Notes  on  Histories  of  Inventions  and  Books  of  Secrets. 
1883.  All  8vo.  Glasgow. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Agram  (Croatia): — Viestnik  Hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga  Druztva.  Godina  v. — Br.  4.  8vo.  Zagrebu,  1883. 

From  the  Author,  Henry  Stevens,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — 

1.  Historical  Nuggets.  Bibliotheca  Americana,  or  a  Descriptive  Account  of 
my  Collection  of  rare  Books  relating  to  America.  2  vols.  8vo.  London, 
1862. 

2.  Bibliotheca  Americana.  A  Catalogue  of  Books  relating  to  the  History 
and  Literature  of  America.  8vo.  London,  1861. 

3.  Schedule  of  two  thousand  American  Historical  Nuggets.  Privately 
printed.  Folio.  London,  1870. 

4.  Four  Spanish  Tracts,  i.  Pares9er  de  los  Senores  Theologos  de  Sala¬ 
manca,  1641.  ii.  Carta  de  Cortes  a  Don  Carlos  V.,  1542.  iii.  Carta  de 
amonestacion  de  B.  de  Las  Casas,  1545.  iv.  Carta  de  don  Frey  B.  de  Las 
Casas,  1554.  4to.  London,  1854. 

5.  Catalogue  of  the  American  Books  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum 
at  Christmas,  MDCCCLVI.  8vo.  London,  1866. 

6.  Historical  and  Geographical  Notes  on  the  Earliest  Discoveries  in 
America,  1453-1530.  8vo.  London,  1869. 

7.  Sebastian  Cabot — John  Cabot— 0.  16mo.  Boston,  1870. 

8.  Bibliotheca  Historica:  or  a  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  late  Henry 
Stevens,  Senior.  8vo.  Boston,  1870. 

9.  American  Books  with  Tails  to  ’em.  A  private  pocket  List  of  incomplete 
or  unfinished  American  periodicals,  transactions,  &c.  16mo.  London,  1873. 

10.  The  Bibles  in  the  Caxton  Exhibition,  1877.  A  bibliographical  descrip¬ 
tion.  8vo.  London,  1878. 

11.  The  History  of  the  Oxford  Caxton  Memorial  Bible.  16mo.  London, 
1875. 

12.  Photo-Bibliography  ;  or  a  word  on  printed  Card  Catalogues  of  old,  rare, 
beautiful,  and  costly  books.  16mo.  London,  1878. 

13.  The  Universal  Postal  Union  and  International  Copy-Eight.  8vo. 
London,  1879. 

14.  Benjamin  Franklin’s  Life  and  Writings.  A  Bibliographical  Essay  on 
the  Stevens’  Collection  of  Books  and  Manuscripts  relating  to  Doctor  Frank¬ 
lin.  8vo.  London,  1881. 
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15.  Stevens’s  Historical  Collections.  Catalogue  of  the  First  Portion  of  the 
extensive  and  varied  Collections  of  rare  Books  and  Manuscripts  relating 
chiefly  to  the  history  and  literature  of  America.  Part  I.  8vo.  London, 
1881. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Agram  (Croatia)  : — Yiestnik  Hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickkoga  Druztva.  Godina  v. — Br.  4.  8vo.  Zagrebu,  1883. 

From  E.  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Berkeley  Manuscripts.  The  Lives  of  the 
Berkeleys,  in  the  County  of  Gloucester,  from  1066  to  1618.  By  John 
Smyth.  Vol.  i.  Edited  by  Sir  John  Maclean,  F.S.A.  4to.  Gloucester, 
1883. 

From  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.: — Report  of  the  Chapter  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (English  Langue).  Read  at  the  General 
Assembly,  on  Monday,  the  25th  of  June,  1883,  at  the  Chancery  of  the 
Order,  St.  John’s  Gate,  Clerkenwell.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green: — Proceedings  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Ninetieth 
Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  Massachusetts, 
June  21,  1883.  8vo.  Groton,  1883. 

From  the  Author: — “  Clandian.”  A  few  notes  on  the  architecture  and  costume. 
A  Letter  to  Wilson  Barrett,  Esq.,  by  E.  W.  Godwin,  F.S.A.  8vo.  1883. 

From  the  East  India  Association:— Journal.  No.  7.  Volume  xv.  December. 
8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society: — Proceedings.  Vol.  v.,  No.  12.  New 
monthly  series.  December.  [Completing  the  volume.]  8vo.  London, 
1883. 

Special  Thanks  were  returned  to  Henry  Stevens,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
for  his  Donation  to  the  Library. 

The  Right  Honourable  Henry  George,  Earl  Percy,  M.P., 
was  proposed  as  Fellow,  and  his  Election  being  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  in  conformity  with  the  Statutes,  Chap.  I.  §  5,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Silver  Seal  and 
Counter-seal  of  Richard  Towneley,  of  which  he  presented  wax 
impressions,  accompanied  by  the  following  remarks  in  a  letter 
to  the  Treasurer  : — 

“  The  large  circular  Seal,  with  its  semicircular  pierced  folding 
handle,  and  counter-seal  or  signet,  made  all  in  silver,  which  I 
exhibit  this  evening,  is  the  property  of  Lady  Alexander  Gordon 
Lennox,  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheiresses  of  the  late  Colonel 
Towneley,  of  Townley,  in  Lancashire,  and  it  is  by  her  ladyship’s 
permission  that  I  am  able  to  present  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  London  wax  impressions  of  the  seal  and  signet,  which  (through 
the  kindness  of  our  Fellow  Mr.  Doyne  Bell)  have  been  made  in 
the  studio  of  Mr.  Wyon,  TI.M.’s  seal-engraver. 

“  The  larger  seal  has  the  achievements  of  the  house  of  Towneley 
on  a  shield  of  eighteen  quarterings,  the  blazons  of  which  are 
fully  given  by  Richard  St.  George,  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  in 
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the  Heralds’  Visitation  of  Lancashire  of  1613  (Chetham  Society, 
vol.  82,  p.  61). 

“  Over  the  shield,  and  amidst  the  upper  part  of  the  mantling, 
are  three  helmets,  each  bearing  a  crest.  On  the  dexter,  the  old 
Wymbish  crest  of  the  Saracen’s  head  in  profile  will  be  familiar 
to  all  Lincolnshire  antiquaries,  as  on  sinister,  the  Byron  crest 
of  the  mermaid  will  be  to  Lancashire  and  Nottinghamshire 
antiquaries. 

“  The  centre  crest  I  have  never  seen  before,  and  I  can  find  no 
trace  of  it  at  the  Heralds’  College  ;  but  as  the  fourth  quartering 
of  the  shield  is  Sable ,  three  goats  salient  argent ,  there  cannot 
be  much  doubt  that  this  crest  of  a  tree  between  two  goats  salient 
is,  like  the  quartering,  the  property  of  the  old  race  of  Gayeford, 
alias  Goatford,  whose  vast  possessions  in  Lincolnshire  were 
enjoyed  till  1660  by  the  family  of  Towneley. 

u  Around  the  lower  half  of  the  seal  is  the  legend  1  Sigillum 
Bichardi  Towneley.’ 

“  The  semicircular  folding  handle,  which  is  connected  to  the 
seal  by  a  hinge,  is  pierced  by  a  fanciful  device  between  two 
crescents. 

“  The  counter-seal  or  signet  is  oval  in  shape,  and  has  alone  the 
well-known  Towneley  crest  upon  it  of  the  hawk,  close  and 
belled,  attached  to  a  perch  by  a  ribbon,  and  on  the  lower  half 
of  this  counter-seal  is  a  label  with  the  Towneley  motto,  £  Tenes- 
le-Vraye.’ 

“  The  life  of  the  Richard  Towneley  for  whom  this  seal  was  made 
is  well  known,  and  is  given  in  vol.  ii.  p.  545,  of  Whitaker’s 
History  of  Whalley.  He  was  born  at  York  in  1628,  and  lived 
till  1660,  chiefly  at  Nocton  in  Lincolnshire,  which  vast  estate 
(now  the  property  of  the  Marquess  of  Ripon)  lie  had  to  sell  in 
consequence  of  his  recusancy  and  loyalty,  and  in  his  ninety -first 
year  he  died  at  York,  leaving  many  sons  and  daughters,  who, 
in  their  day,  were  no  doubt  not  a  little  proud  of  their  father’s 
seal,  which  we  have  in  our  hands  to-night. 

“  I  have  only  to  add  that  at  the  Heralds’  College,  in  a  MS. 
book  called  ‘Howard’  (page  30),  the  whole  of  the  eighteen 
quarterings  on  this  seal  are  painted,  and  that  the  shield  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  Towneley  crest  only.” 

R.  S.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Cumber¬ 
land,  communicated  the  following  account  of  recent  discoveries 
in  that  county  :  — 

“  (1.)  I  have  the  honour  to  exhibit  to  the  Society  (by  the 
permission  of  the  owner,  Mr.  John  Fisher,  of  Bank  Street, 
Carlisle)  a  small  Roman  Lamp  of  bronze,  found  lately  in 
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English  Street,  Carlisle,  during  the  digging  for  foundations  on 
the  site  of  the  old,  and  now  demolished,  White  Swan  Inn. 

“  In  a  recent  report  to  the  Society  I  brought  under  its  notice 
various  objects  of  Roman  date,  found  on  that  site,  particularly  a 
slab  of  stone,  on  which  is  a  representation  of  the  Dece  Matres, 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Carlisle. 

“  This  beautiful  little  bronze  lamp  had  not  then  come  to  my 
knowledge,  and  I  now  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
it.  It  is  just  2f  inches  in  length,  and  only  weighs  3  oz.  It 
represents  the  head  of  Hercules  in  the  skin  of  the  Nemean  lion  ; 
the  face  of  the  hero  is  on  the  top  of  the  lamp,  while  the  lion’s 
mask  forms  the  butt  end,  or  end  opposite  to  that  in  which  is  the 
hole  for  the  wick.  From  the  butt  end,  a  handle  or  loop, 
formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  lion’s  ears,  has  projected,  but 
is  now  broken  off.  The  lamp  is  much  corroded,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  where  the  air-hole,  which  I  presume  would  be  a 
necessity,  can  have  been.  This  lamp  has  been  engraved  for  the 
next  issue  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmore¬ 
land  Archaeological  and  Antiquarian  Society. 

u  (2.)  I  have  also  the  honour  to  exhibit  to  the  Society  the  two 
portions  of  a  Stone  Mould  for  casting  bronze  implements.  They 
were  found  in  the  course  of  this  summer  by  some  men  who  were 
employed  in  clearing  the  top  from  a  quarry  at  Croglin,  a  village 
in  the  eastern  division  of  this  county,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pennine 
range,  and  about  fourteen  miles  from  Penrith.  Ho  remains  of 
pottery  and  no  signs  of  any  interment  were  noticed  in  the  place 
where  these  were  found. 

u  The  stone  out  of  which  the  mould  has  been  made  is  a  very 
fine  sandstone,  belonging,  I  believe,  to  the  carboniferous  series. 
It  is  of  smooth  texture,  and  of  exceedingly  delicate  grain,  such 
as  might,  be  used  for  a  whetstone.  It  is  of  a  pale  fawn-colour. 

“  Each  portion  is  18  inches  long  by  3f  inches  broad  near  the 
butt,  and  2§  inches  deep.  The  mould  is  a  double  one ;  the 
principal  faces  of  each  portion,  when  conjoined,  form  a  mould 
for  casting  a  bronze  spear-head  of  the  leaf-shaped  type  with 
loops  on  the  socket.  When  reversed,  they  form  a  mould  for 
casting  a  long  narrow  spike,  of  a  circular  section.  In  each  case 
at  the  base  of  the  blade  there  is  a  transverse  notch  in  the  stone, 
evidently  destined  to  receive  a  small  pin,  which  would  serve  to 
keep  the  clay  core  for  the  socket  in  its  proper  position  ( See 
Evans’s  Ancient  Bronze  Implements  of  Great  Britain,  p.  436.) 
The  mould  has  evidently  been  used,  for  its  surface  is  scorched, 
as  by  molten  metal. 

“  A  pair  of  stone  moulds  of  even  larger  dimensions  (2l|  inches 
by  3  inches)  were  discovered  in  the  parish  of  Hennock  near 
Chudleigh,  Devon,  and  are  figured  and  described  in  the 
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irchseological  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  185.  Another  pair,  about 
alf  the  size  of  those  exhibited  to-day,  were  found  in  the  Isle  of 
tnglesea,  and  are  figured  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  iii. 
..  257.  Examples  of  such  moulds  are  extremely  rare  in  Eng- 
and.  One,  found  in  Ireland,  is  figured  in  the  Archaeologia, 
rol.  xv.  p.  394. 

“  The  mould  has  been  presented  to  the  museum  at  Penrith  :  it 
las  been  engraved  for  the  next  issue  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Archaeological  and  Antiquarian 
Society. 

“  (3.)  An  extensive  find  has  just  been  made  in  the  Corporation 
Stone  Yard,  Carlisle,  of  a  box  containing  Mediaeval  Polls  and 
other  documents  belonging  to  the  coui’t  of  the  Mayor  of  Carlisle. 
I  shall  report  shortly  upon  these  and  other  municipal  records 
belonging  to  Carlisle  and  exhibit  the  rolls. 

“  (4.)  A  report,  either  by  myself  or  by  a  colleague,  will  shortly 
be  laid  before  the  Society  of  the  excavations  made  at  the  Roman 
Camp  at  Low  Burrow  Bridge  in  Westmoreland  (between  the 
Low  Gill  and  Tebay  stations  on  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway)  by  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Archaeological 
and  Antiquarian  Society. 

“  (5.)  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  pre-Reformation  Registers  of  the  See  of  Carlisle  will  shortly 
be  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Cumberland  and  West¬ 
moreland  Archaeological  and  Antiquarian  Society.  An  interesting 
account  of  these  volumes  by  Mr.  J.  Brigstocke  Sheppard  is  in 
a  recent  report  of  the  Historical  Manuscript  Commissioners,  and 
by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle  the 
volumes  are  now  in  that  gentleman’s  hands  for  transcription.5’ 

The  Rev.  James  Beck,  Local  Secretary  for  Suffolk,  exhi¬ 
bited,  by  permission  of  Manfred  Biddell,  Esq.,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
Sword-Knife,  or  Scramma-seax,  in  a  very  remarkable  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  32  inches  in  length,  of  the  usual  type,  with 
a  straight  edge,  and  the  back  bevelled  off  gradually  towards  the 
point.  Down  the  blade  was  a  band  of  damascening,  showing 
that  the  steel  was  of  different  hardness,  and  producing  a  pattern. 
This  object  was  found  by  Mr.  Biddell  in  alluvial  soil,  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth,  near  the  old  ford  at  Little  Bealings,  Suffolk. 
About  a  mile  from  this  spot  are  a  number  of  barrows,  in  one  of 
which  a  number  of  urns,  with  burnt  bones,  were  discovered 
about  1826. 

Weapons  of  this  kind  have  very  rarely,  if  ever,  been  found  in 
Anglo-Saxon  graves  in  this  country,  though  common  in  France. 
Several,  found  in  the  Thames,  were  in  the  Roach  Smith  Collec¬ 
tion,  and  an  engraving  of  one  of  them  appears  in  the  catalogue 
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of  that  Collection,  page  101.  It  is  26  inches  in  length,  but 
another,  not  perfect  at  the  tang,  measures  no  less  than  33  inches. 
The  finest  of  these  weapons  is  that  found  in  the  Thames  a  few 
years  since  with  inlays  of  silver  and  copper,  giving  a  Runic 
alphabet  and  the  name  of  its  owner. 

Walter  Money,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Berk¬ 
shire,  communicated,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  the  following 
account  of  an  examination  which  he  had  made  of  two  of  the 
so-called  “  Seven  Barrows  ”  at  Lichfield,  Hants  :  — 

u  As  the  embankment  of  the  new  line  of  railway  between 
Newbury  and  Whitchurch  passes  over  and  partly  obliterates 
two  of  the  group  of  well-known  British  tumuli,  called  ‘  The 
Seven  Barrows,’  at  Lichfield,  Hants,  by  the  permission  of 
Lord  Carnarvon  I  investigated  two  of  these  barrows  before  they 
were  interfered  with  by  the  contractors. 

“  Several  of  these  burial-mounds  were  opened  by  direction  of 
his  lordship’s  ancestor,  about  the  end  of  the  last  and  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  century,  when  little  beyond  burnt  bones 
and  ashes  appears  to  have  been  met  with. 

“  The  centre  of  the  largest  of  the  two  barrows  is  crossed  by  the 
high  road,  and  the  peculiar  rumbling  noise  when  a  vehicle  is 
passing  over  it  is  due  to  this  circumstance.  The  first  barrow 
opened — that  nearest  the  road — is  not  quite  circular,  the  dia¬ 
meter  being  112  feet  east  to  west,  and  99  feet  north  to 
south.  A  shaft  about  8  feet  square  having  been  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  8  feet,  the  chalk  floor  was  reached,  on  a  level  with  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground,  and  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
barrow  the  original  deposit  of  burnt  bones  was  discovered  in  a 
shallow  cist  scooped  out  of  the  chalk,  about  2  feet  by  1  foot 
3  inches  in  size,  and  carefully  covered  over  with  fine  rubble. 
The  cremated  remains  appeared  to  be  those  of  a  young  female, 
probably  a  child,  judging  from  a  tooth  that  was  found  in  the 
heap  of  burnt  matter  and  the  thinness  of  the  skull.  The  cal¬ 
cined  bones  were  perfectly  free  from  any  mixture  of  charcoal, 
or  other  substance,  and  no  implement,  ornament,  or  pottery  had 
been  buried  with  them,  beyond  a  flint  scraper  and  one  or  two 
flakes,  but  a  small  portion  of  bronze,  apparently  part  of  a  pin, 
was  detected  in  the  adjacent  earth.  At  a  depth  of  2  feet  6  inches 
from  the  top  a  portion  of  a  femur  or  thigh  bone  was  found ;  but 
there  was  no  other  evidence  of  a  secondary  interment  so  far  as 
the  excavations  extended.  This  barrow  presented  distinct  ap¬ 
pearances  of  having  been  opened  previously. 

“  The  barrow  next  examined  was  that  on  the  east  and  opposite 
side  of  the  line  of  railway.  Its  dimensions  somewhat  exceed 
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that  of  the  foregoing,  and  fortunately,  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
a  direct  descent  was  made  upon  the  primary  burial,  which  wTas 
reached  at  a  depth  of  a  little  over  8  feet.  This  barrow  had  also 
evidently  been  partially  opened  by  former  explorers,  and  when 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  was  attained  it  was  seen  that 
the  earth  had  been  taken  out  for  some  depth  below  it,  but  the 
interment  had,  however,  been  missed  by  about  a  foot  only.  The 
ashes  of  the  burnt  bones,  in  this  instance,  had  been  gathered  up 
with  the  remains  of  the  funeral  fire,  and  laid  with  great  care  in 
a  little  oval  mound  about  the  same  size  as  the  former.  Some 
few  animal  bones  were  scattered  about  the  materials  of  the 
barrow,  together  with  chipped  flints,  and  one  or  two  small  pieces 
of  British  pottery.  Near  the  barrow  I  picked  up  a  Palaeolithic 
flint  axe,  about  \\  inches  long.  It  is  a  very  characteristic  type 
of  the  productions  of  the  old  stone  workers  of  North  Hamp¬ 
shire,  who,  judging  from  the  rough  character  of  their  imple¬ 
ments,  must  have  been  in  a  very  inferior  condition  of  civilisation 
to  those  of  North  and  South  Wilts  and  Berks.  The  absence, 
too,  of  any  articles  connected  with  these  British  burials  be¬ 
speaks  their  poverty,  and  is  also  very  disappointing  to  the 
investigator. 

“  The  name  of  Lichfield,  which  is  variously  spelt  in  ancient 
records,  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Saxon  Lich  field 
— 1  the  field  of  corpses,’  it  being  the  site  of  a  great  battle  during 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  But  there  is  little  doubt,  from  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  children’s  remains  being  the  sole  deposit 
in  these  Celtic  tumuli,  that  they  are  not  always  reared  over  the 
graves  of  warriors,  but  are  the  family  burial-places  of  British 
chiefs  or  other  persons  of  distinction,  who  held  an  important 
position  in  the  estimation  of  the  tribe.  The  largest  barrow 
opened  by  Canon  Green  well  on  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire  was 
raised  over  the  single  burial  of  an  infant,  and  this  was  the  case 
in  one  or  more  of  the  barrows  explored  by  this  gentleman  in 
Wiltshire,  in  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  associated.” 

James  Rutland,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Berks  Archaeological 
Society,  laid  before  the  meeting  an  account  of  a  very  remark¬ 
able  excavation  which  he  had  conducted,  by  permission  of 
the  Rev.  C.  Whately,  Rector  of  Taplow,  in  a  mound  or  barrow 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  parish  church,  which  was  taken  down 
in  1827.  The  excavation  had  yielded  some  very  remarkable 
objects  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  glass,  and  fragments  of  pottery. 
These  last,  however  (some  Roman,  some  late  Celtic),  were  found 
not  in  the  grave  itself,  but  in  the  mould  which  had  been  heaped 
up  over  the  grave.  Some  of  the  more  interesting  specimens  of 
this  extraordinary  “  find  ”  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rutland,  and 
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a  glance  at  them  was  sufficient  to  dispel  the  ludicrous  appella¬ 
tion  which  had  been  given  to  the  Taplow  barrow  of  a  “  Viking’s 
grave,”  and  to  show  that  the  interment  was  purely  and  simply 
Anglo-Saxon.  When  Mr.  Rutland  had  concluded  his  account 
of  the  excavation,  Mr.  Franks  observed  that  Saxon  barrows  of 
such  large  dimensions  as  the  Taplow  barrow,  viz.  13  feet  high 
by  250  feet  in  circumference,  were  confessedly  rare,  and  this 
would  ordinarily  warrant  the  presumption  that  the  harrow 
had  originally  been  British.  In  this  case,  however,  the  Saxon 
interment  was  unquestionably  “primary.”  As  to  the  Viking 
theory,  not  a  trace  of  anything  Danish  or  Scandinavian  had 
been  found.  Glass  vessels,  like  the  one  exhibited  this  evening, 
had  been  found  in  Kent  and  in  Normandy,  but  no  glass  vessel 
had  been  found  in  Scandinavian  interments.  One  of  the  most 
curious  objects  Avas  the  rare  specimen  of  a  drinking-horn, 
mounted,  lip  and  tip,  with  silver.  The  person  interred  was 
evidently,  from  the  nature,  number,  and  value  of  the  objects 
buried  with  him,  some  one  of  high  position.  There  were  the  re¬ 
mains  of  tivo  shields,  a  most  unusual  occurrence.  Unusual  too 
Avas  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  a  brooch.  Per  contra,  there 
Avere  tAvo  gold  buckles,  one  of  which  was  ornamented  Avith  gar¬ 
nets,  and  both  Avere  distinctly  Saxon  in  pattern.  The  Avhole 
character  of  the  interment,  and  of  the  objects  found,  pointed,  in 
Mr.  Franks’s  judgment,  to  the  south  of  England. 

An  account  of  this  remarkable  “find”  Avill  be  published  in 
the  Archaeologia,  Avith  illustrations  of  the  principal  objects. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  December  13th,  1883. 

H.  S.  MILMAN,  Esq.,  Director,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 

to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Author,  W.  Munk,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A. : — A  Brief  Account  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  leading  to  and  attending  the  Reintombment  of  the  Remains  of 
Dr.  William  Harvey,  the  Discoverer  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  in  the 
church  of  Hempstead  in  Essex  on  the  18th  of  October,  1883.  Printed  for 
private  circulation.  4to.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq.: — The  Western  Antiquary  ;  or  Devon 
and  Cornwall  Note  Book.  Part  vii.  Third  Series.  Nov.  4to.  Plymouth, 
1883. 

From  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Boulter,  M.  A.,  F.S.A. : — The  Midland  Antiquary.  Edited 
by  W.  F.  Carter,  Esq.,  B.A.  No.  6.  December.  8vo.  Birmingham,  1883. 
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From  W.  Ryder,  Esq.,  through  J.  W.  Ogle,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A.: — Manuscript 
Account  Book  of  the  Rental  of  all  the  Revenue  belonging  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  of  William  Lloyd’s  episcopate,  a.d.  1692-1699. 
A  small  octavo  volume,  of  paper  consisting  of  128  leaves,  of  which  93  are 
numbered,  bound  in  vellum  with  flap  to  clasp,  and  having  inserted  in  front 
the  bookseller’s  ticket  and  at  the  end  two  folded  broadsheet  London 
Almanacs  of  the  years  1694  and  1695. 

From  the  Author Marco  Kraljevic  l’eroe  della  poesia  popolare  Slava.  (Estratto 
dal  giornale  “  Mente  e  Cuore.”)  Del  Dojmo  Eortunato  Karaman,  8vo. 
Trieste,  1888. 

From  the  Author: — List  of  Members  of  the  Clockmakers’  Company  of  London, 
from  the  period  of  their  Incorporation  in  1631  to  the  year  1732.  By 
Octavius  S.  Morgan,  E.R.S.,  F.S.A.  [From  the  Archaeological  Journal, 
vol.  xl.  p.  193.]  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland :  —Proceedings.  1881-82.  Vol.  xvi. 
(Vol.  4,  New  Series.)  4to.  Edinburgh,  1882. 

Notice  was  given  that  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of  Fellows 
would  take  place  on  Thursday,  January  10th,  1884,  and  a  list 
was  read  of  the  Candidates  to  be  balloted  for. 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented : 

(1)  Ten  Photographs  of  the  buildings  and  remains  exposed 
to  view  by  the  pulling  down  of  the  Law  Courts  at  Westminster. 

(2)  Tracings  of  Wren’s  Plans  and  Drawings  of  that  site 
from  the  Collections  at  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  (3)  A  Col¬ 
lection  of  Rubbings  of  Masons’  Marks  found  on  the  aforesaid 
remains. 

In  connection  with  this  exhibition  three  Papers  were  laid 
before  the  Society— by  Mr.  Freshfield,  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite, 
F.S.A. ,  and  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  jun.,  F.S.A. 

In  the  first,  Mr.  Freshfield  explained  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  him  to  take  so  much  interest  in  the  site  of  the  old  law- 
courts,  and  in  particular  called  attention  to  some  of  the  more 
curious  of  the  masons’  marks,  which  he  compared  with  those  he 
had  met  with  in  foreign  travel.  The  object  of  Mr.  Mickle- 
thwaite’s  remarks  was  to  point  out  that  there  is  evidence  of 
two  designs  in  the  Norman  work  of  the  hall,  and  that  it  must 
have  been  considerably  altered,  either  as  it  was  being  built,  or 
immediately  after  its  completion  in  the  times  of  William 
Rufus.  Mr.  Somers  Clarke  traced  the  architectural  history 
of  the  place  from  the  foundations  of  older  buildings  now 
exposed  to  view,  and  from  various  plans  and  drawings,  the 
most  important  being  those  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  already 
mentioned.  He  also  exhibited  a  large  plan  made  by  himself 
after  careful  study  of  the  existing  remains.  From  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  north  part  of  the  west  wall  of  the  Hall  it  was  clear 
to  him  that  it  was  intended  to  erect  a  building  there  from  the 
first.  It  probably  was  the  kitchen.  At  a  date  rather  later  than 
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the  original  hall  itself,  but  earlier  than  Richard  the  Second’s 
alterations,  a  long  range  of  buildings  stood  there  running  west¬ 
wards,  which,  rebuilt  or  altered  and  enlarged  in  Tudor  times, 
afterwards  became  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  When  the  Hall 
was  altered  in  the  fourteenth  century,  its  west  Avail  was  cased 
above  with  new  masonry,  and  stiffened  below  by  arches  joining 
the  shallow  Norman  buttresses  at  two  levels ;  and  to  meet  the 
thrust  of  the  roof  six  flying  buttresses  were  turned  against  it 
from  large  piers  so  placed  as  to  divide  the  front  into  six  large 
bays,  each  of  which  corresponds  roughly  with  two  of  the  Norman 
bays,  but  the  old  and  new  divisions  do  not  exactly  agree.  These 
piers  were  originally  joined  by  walls,  and  the  space  between 
them  and  the  hall  was  roofed  over  and  formed  into  various 
apartments,  which  were  afterwards  added  to  and  altered  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  till  all  except  the  piers  themselves,  and  the  ftying 
buttresses  necessary  for  the  stability  of  the  Hall  roof,  were  swept 
away  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  to  give  place  to  Sir  John 
Soane’s  law  courts.  Mr.  Somers  Clarke  traced  the  history  of  the 
buildings  in  detail,  and  in  conclusion  said  that  the  flank  of  the 
Hall  was  never  intended  to  be  exposed  as  it  is  now  :  that  the 
u  restoration  ”  of  the  lost  building  would  be  mere  falsification ; 
and  that  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  continue  the  new 
buildings  of  the  palace  so  as  entirely  to  inclose  the  old  Hall. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  communications  ; 
and  a  Special  Vote  was  awarded  to  the  Hon.  Gf.  J.  Shaw 
Lefevre,  H.M.’s  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  for  his  courtesy 
in  affording  facilities  for  examining  the  site,  and  for  taking  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  remains. 


Thursday,  January  10th,  1884. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  SMITH,  V.P.  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Author  and  Editor,  Samuel  A.  Green,  Esq.,  M.D.: — 

1.  The  Story  of  a  famous  book  :  an  Account  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin’s 
Autobiography.  8vo.  Boston,  1871. 

2.  Bibliography  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  8vo.  Boston, 
1871. 

3.  Paul  Hunt’s  Diary.  May-December,  1775.  8vo.  Boston,  1872. 

4.  School  Histories  and  some  Errors  in  them.  8vo.  Boston,  1872. 
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5.  The  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Oct.  21, 
1875.  8vo.  Worcester,  1876. 

6.  A  copy  of  the  Laws  of  Harvard  College,  1655.  With  an  Introduction. 
8vo.  Cambridge,  1876. 

7.  An  Account  of  Percival  and  Ellen  Green,  and  of  some  of  their  de¬ 
scendants.  Privately  Printed.  8vo.  Groton,  Mass.,  1876. 

8.  Epitaphs  from  the  old  Burying  Ground  in  Groton,  Massachusetts.  8vo. 
Boston,  1878. 

9.  The  Early  Records  of  Groton,  Massachusetts.  1662-1709.  8vo.  Groton, 
1880. 

10.  A  Centennial  Address  delivered  in  the  Sanders  Theatre  at  Cambridge, 
June  7,  1881,  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  [Edition  printed 
before  its  delivery.]  8vo.  Groton,  1881. 

11.  History  of  Medicine  in  Massachusetts.  [Another  edition  of  the  fore¬ 
going  Address  with  some  changes.]  8vo.  Boston,  1881. 

12.  The  Inaugural  Address  of  Samuel  Abbot  Green,  Mayor  of  Boston,  to 
the  City  Council,  January  2, 1882.  8vo.  Boston,  1 882. 

13.  Two  Chapters  in  the  Early  History  of  Groton,  Massachusetts.  8vo. 
Boston,  1882. 

14.  Groton  during  the  Indian  Wars.  8vo.  Groton,  Mass.,  1883. 

15.  Groton  in  the  Witchcraft  Times.  8vo.  Groton,  Mass.,  1883. 

16.  Citizens’  Candidate  for  Mayor,  Samuel  A.  Green.  [Written  by  Robert 
Grant.]  8vo.  1882. 

From  W.  H.  Cooke,  Esq.  M.A.,  Q.C.,  F.S.A.: — Masters  of  the  Bench  of  the 
Hon.  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  1450-1883,  and  Masters  of  the  Temple, 
1540-1883.  [Not  published.]  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Yorkshire  Archeological  and  Topographical  Association: — Journal. 

Part  xxx.  (Being  the  2nd  part  of  vol.  8.)  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society: — Transactions.  Part  iii. 

Vol.  iv.  Second  Series.  Miscellaneous.  4to.  Exeter,  1883. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — Primitive  Physick  :  or,  an  easy  and  natural 
method  of  curing  most  Diseases.  By  John  Wesley.  15th  edition  ;  [with 
which  is  bound  up]  Advices  with  respect  to  Health.  Extracted  from  a  late 
Author.  8vo.  London,  1772,  and  Bristol,  1769. 

From  the  Translator  and  Editor,  Captain  de  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.: — The 
Chemical  Effect  of  the  Spectrum.  By  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder.  [Reprinted  from 
the  “  Photographic  Journal,”  1881  and  1882.]  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Author  : — Catalogi  Codicum  Manuscriptorum  Bibliothecae  Bodleianae 
Pars  Nona,  codices  a  viro  clarissimo  Kenelm  Digby,  Eq.Aur.,  anno  1634 
donatos,  complectens  :  adjecto  Indice  nominum  et  rerum.  Confecit  Guliel- 
mus  D.  Macray,  A.M.  4to.  Oxon.  1883. 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  (Institute  of  France) : — Comptes  Rendus  des 
Seances  de  1’annee  1883.  Quatrieme  Serie.  Tome  xi.  Bulletin  de  Juillet- 
Aout-Septembre.  8vo.  Paris,  1883. 

From  the  Directors  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  Library: — Catalogue  of  English 
Works  in  Circulating  Library.  1884.  Catalogue  of  Foreign  Works  and 
Music  in  Circulating  Library.  1884.  2  vols.  8vo. 

From  the  Editor: — The  Athenaeum.  2  vols.  4to.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Editor,  George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.: — The  Builder.  Vols. 
44  and  45.  Folio.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Virtue  &  Co.: — The  Art  Journal,  New  Series. 
4to.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Editor: — Notes  and  Queries,  Vols.  vii.  and  viii.  6th  Series.  4to. 
London,  1883, 
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From  the  Society  of  Arts : — Their  Journal.  Yol.  xxxi.  Jan.  5,  to  vol.  xxxii. 
Dec.  28.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Photographic  Society : — The  Journal  and  Transactions.  New  Series. 
Vol.  vii.  No.  4,  to  Yol.  viii.  No.  3.  8vo.  London,  1883. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes,  Chap.  HI. 
§  8,  a  List  of  the  Names  of  those  Fellows  who,  on  the  31st 
December,  1883,  were  in  arrear  of  their  Subscriptions,  was 
ordered  to  be  suspended. 

A  Letter  was  read  from  the  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
H.M.’s  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  Y ote  of  Thanks  awarded  to  him  at  the  last  Meeting. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8-45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9'30  p.m.,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected:  — 

Kev.  Francis  St.  John  Thackeray. 

Edward  Rae,  Esq. 

Alfred  Scott  Gutty,  Esq. 

William  Niven,  Esq. 


Thursday,  January  17th,  1884. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  he  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Canadian  Institute:— Proceedings.  Vol.  i.  Fasciculus  No.  5.  8vo. 
Toronto,  1883. 

From  the  Council  of  the  Art-Union:— Report  for  the  year  1883.  8vo.  London, 
1883. 

From  the  Editor,  Captain  R.  C.  Temple,  F.R.G.S. : — Panjab  Notes  and  Queries. 
No.  3,  Vol.  i.  4to.  Allahabad,  1883. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society Proceedings.  Vol.  vi.  No.  1.  January. 
8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland  : — The 
Journal.  Vol.  vi.  Fourth  Series.  July.  No.  55.  8vo.  Dublin,  1883. 
From  the  Historical  Society  for  Lower  Saxony  : — 

1.  Zeitsclirift.  Jahrgang  1883.  8vo.  Hanover,  1883. 

2.  Fiinfundvierzigste  Nachricht.  8vo.  Hanover,  1883. 

From  the  Editor,  Rev.  B.  II.  Blacker,  M.A.  Gloucestershire  Notes  and 
Queries.  Part  xxi.  January.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society  : — The  Numismatic  Chronicle.  Vol.  iii.  Third 
Series.  Part  iii.  8vo.  London,  1883. 
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From  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  :--The  Church  Builder.  No 
xvii.  New  Issue.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The  Journal. 
New  Series.  Yol.  xvi.  Parti.  January.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Translator,  J.  E.  Lee,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.  The  Bone  Caves  of 
Ojcow  in  Poland.  By  Professor  Dr.  Ferd.  Romer.  4to.  London,  1884. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — Pontificale  Romanum  dementis  VIII.  ac 
Urhani  VIII.  jussu  editum  et  a  Benedicto  XIV.  recognitum  et  castigatum. 
8vo.  Rome,  1868. 

From  the  National  Seciety  for  preserving  the  Memorials  of  the  Dead  First 
Yearly  Report  and  List  of  Members  for  the  years  1881,  1882,  and  1883. 
8vo. 

From  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural  History  : — Proceedings. 
Vol.  vi.  No.  1.  8vo.  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1883. 

From  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vienna  (Philosophisch-Historische 
Classe)  : — 

1.  Denkschriften.  33ter  Band.  4to.  Vienna,  1883. 

2.  Sitzungsberichte.  Cl.  Band,  ii.  heft ;  CII.  Band ;  und  CIII.  Band. 
8vo.  Vienna,  1882-3. 

3.  Register  zu  den  Banden  91  bis  100  der  Sitzungsberichte.  8vo.  Vienna, 
1883. 

4.  Archiv  fur  osterreichische  Geschichte.  64  Band,  zweite  halfte.  8vo. 
Vienna,  1883. 

From  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  i.  Part  iv. 
8vo.  London,  1883. 

The  Rev.  R.  S.  Mylne,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Photograph  (9^ 
inches  by  12  inches)  of  a  Sheet  of  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Peter-in-the  East,  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  one  of 
the  oldest  parishes  in  that  ancient  city.  The  sheet  exhibited  is 
lid  inches  in  width  and  about  20  inches  in  height,  of  which  14 
inches  are  nearly  perfect,  and  six  inches  nearly  destroyed.  In 
all  probability  it  was  originally  two  or  three  inches  longer  than 
at  present,  while  the  width  remains  the  original  dimension. 

The  main  point  of  interest  in  it  is  its  antiquity.  It  belongs  to 
the  year  1444.  It  is  the  first  of  a  long  series,  reaching,  with 
certain  intervals,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  next  sheet,  less 
perfect  than  the  one  before  us,  contains  accounts  for  the  year 
1461.  There  are  altogether  nine  sheets  anterior  to  the  year 
1500. 

In  the  year  1868  the  older  sheets  were  collected  together  and 
placed  in  a  large  book,  by  order  of  the  parish  authorities,  in 
whose  custody  they  now  are.  The  first  volume  of  this  collection 
begins  in  1444  and  ends  in  1600. 

The  sheet  exhibited  is  printed  in  full  at  the  end  of  this  com¬ 
munication,  but  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  some  points 
in  detail. 

The  most  interesting  entries  occur  under  the  head  of  rents  of 
assise  or  quit-rents. 

The  first  payment  received  is  the  sum  of  Is.  Qd.  from  Oriel 
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College,  Oxford.  This  payment  is  a  charge  upon  land  *  situated 
on  the  site  of  the  New  Examination  Schools  of  the  University. 
Until  the  recent  transfer  to  the  Corporation  of  the  University 
the  money  was  regularly  paid  by  the  College. f  It  is  now  paid 
by  the  University. 

The  Academic  Hall,  called  Droughter,  mentioned  in  the 
second  payment  in  connection  with  University  College,  has  long 
ago  disappeared.  It  was  situated  in  High  Street,  between  All 
Souls  and  Queen’s,  and  was  the  first  house  in  St.  Peter’s  parish, 
said  to  take  its  name  from  Master  William  de  Dowda  or  Drowda. 
The  old  Halls,  which  were  thickly  scattered  over  the  east  side  of 
Oxford,  rapidly  disappeared  soon  after  the  rise  of  the  Colleges 
at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  payment  from  All  Souls  was  increased  in  the  year  1704. 

Marcham  is  the  name  of  a  village  in  Berkshire,  some  eight 
miles  south-west  of  Oxford.  The  Chapter  of  Christ  Church  (the 
successors  of  the  Convent)  are  jiatrons  and  appropriate  rectors. 
Has  Philip  Marcham  here  mentioned  any  connection  with  the 
village  of  that  name  ? 

The  quit-rent  of  6d.  was  paid  by  the  Chapter  of  Christ 
Church,  as  the  successors  in  title  to  the  Abbot  of  Oseney,  until 
the  recent  purchase  by  the  University. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  of  the  payments  received  and 
entered  in  this  list  is  the  last.  The  obligation  of  the  parish  of 
Wolvercote  to  pay  3s.  4 d.  per  annum  commenced  in  the  year 
1416,  under  a  judgment  given  on  appeal  from  the  Court  of 
Arches  in  the  name  of  Pope  John  XXIII.  Wolvercote  and  St. 
Peter’s  commenced  litigation  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  in  the 
year  1413,  and  three  years  later  the  final  decision  was  given  in 
the  name  of  the  Pope,  and  pronounced  in  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  in  the  city  of  Constance,  by  the  Auditor  of  Causes  of 
the  Holy  Apostolic  Palace.  This  payment  is  said  to  have  be¬ 
come  irrecoverable  under  uThe  Compulsory  Church  Rate  Aboli¬ 
tion  Act  1868.” 

There  next  comes  an  entry  of  the  collections  at  Christmas 
and  Easter,  and  the  burials. 

The  name  of  the  Vicar,  whose  burial  is  mentioned,  can  be 
supplied  from  the  ancient  Latin  Eegister  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  extracts  from  which  are  preserved  among  the  Idarleian 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

“  Magister  Thomas  Alayne  presbiter  presentatus  est  per  ma- 
ffistrum  et  scolares  domus  de  Merton  in  Oxonia  ad  vicariam 

*  This  land  was  given  in  35  Edward  III.  1361,  by  John  Midelleton,  after¬ 
wards  Frovost  of  Oriel. 

f  It  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  outgoings  in  the  College  Register  of  Muni¬ 
ments  compiled  in  1397. 
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ecclesise  Sancti  Petri  in  Oriente  in  Oxonia  pro  morte  Magistri 
Yincentii  Wykyng,  23  March,  1444.” 

Yincentius  Wykyng  had  held  the  vicarage  33  years. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  occurrence  in  these  accounts 
(not  common  in  English  documents)  of  the  Panis  Benedictus,  or 
Pain  Benit,  or  Holy  Loaf.  An  allusion  to  the  custom  once 
prevalent  in  England  of  distributing  “blessed  bread”  among  the 
faithful  is  to  be  found,  as  Mr.  Micklethwaite  observed,  in  the 
concluding  rubric  of  the  Communion  Office  in  the  Prayer  Book 
for  1549,  where  it  is  called  the  “  holy  loaf,”  and  where  it  is 
implied  that  the  custom  was  on  the  wane. 

The  last  item  of  all,  viz.,  “16  pence  for  torches  before  the 
white  monk  at  Oseney,”  leaves  considerable  room  for  conjecture. 
Oseney  was  a  Benedictine  house,  and  its  monks  were  therefore 
“black,”  not  “white.”  Could  it  have  been  that  a  Carthusian 
or  Cistercian,  eminent  for  sanctity,  had  died  on  a  visit  to  Oseney, 
and  that  torches  in  honour  of  his  memory  were  burnt  before  liis 
shrine  or  effigy  ? 

The  following  is  a  transcript,  extended,  of  this  curious  frag¬ 
ment  of  parish  accounts  of  the  fifteenth  century : 

Anno  domini  millesimo  ccccmoxliiijto  et  anno  regni  Regis  Henrici  Sexti  post 
conquestum  vicesimo  tertio. 

Compotus  Petri  Barbour  et  Willelmi  Toner  procuratorum  ecclesie  parochialis 
Sancti  Petri  in  oriente  Oxonia  a  festo  Sancti  Michaelis  Archangeli  anno  domini 
millesimo  ccccmoxliijto  et  anno  Regis  Henrici  Sexti  post  conquestum  vicesimo 
secundo  usque  ad  idem  festum  Sancti  Michaelis  anno  eiusdem  domini  Regis  xxiij0, 
videlicet,  per  unum  annum  integrum. 

Iidem  respondent  de  xxxij8  ijd  de  arreragiis  compoti  precedentis. 

Summa  xxxij9  ija. 

Et  de  v1!  xixs  receptis  in  pixide  in  ingressu  officii  eorundem  procuratorum. 

Summa  v1'  xixB. 

Redditus  Assise.-— Et  de  xviija  de  redditu  de  tenemento  Collegii  de  Oriele  in 
eadem  parochia. 

Et  de  ij9  xa  redditus  de  tenemento  vocato  Droughterhalle  in  eadem  parochia 
solvendis  per  manus  Magistri  Collegii  Universitatis  Oxonia. 

Et  de  viijd  redditus  de  Collegio  Animaruin  in  Oxonia  in  parochia  beate  Marie 
Virginis. 

Et  de  xvjd  redditus  de  introitu  ad  gardinum  Prioris  et  Conventus  Sancte 
Frideswyde  situato  ex  parte  orientali  tenementi  Philippi  Mercham  in  parochia 
beate  Marie  predicta. 

Et  de  vja  redditus  de  tenemento  Abbatis  et  Conventus  de  Oseney  in  vico  de 
Catestreete  in  ista  parochia. 

Et  de  vjd  de  tenemento  situato  in  Cornerio  vici  de  Catestreete  in  ista  parochia. 

Et  de  parochia  de  Wolverecote  iij3  iiijd. 

Summa  x9  viijd. 

Collecta. — Et  de  vj9  iija  collectis  inter  parochianos  ad  festum  Natalis  Domini. 

Et  de  viij9  xa  collectis  inter  parochianos  ad  festum  Pasche. 

Summa  xv3  jd. 

Sepulture  pro  ipus  annis. — Et  de  xj9  receptis  de  sepultura  Margarete  Lynmer 
cum  legato  eius  et  compositione  iuminum. 

Et  de  vj3  viija  de  sepultura  Alisie  Averey. 
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Et  de  xiij3  iiijd  de  sepultura  duorum  scolarium  in  ecclesia. 

Et  de  vjs  viijd  de  sepultura  Nicholai  Growt. 

Et  de  vjs  viijd  de  sepultura  Vicarii. 

Et  de  xxviij9  viijd  de  sepultura  Hankyn  Barow  cum  legato  et  compositionc 
luminum. 

Summa  iiju  xiij3. 

Compositiones  luminum  pro  ijbus  annis. — Et  deiiijdpro  compositione  luminum 
unius  scolaris  de  domo  Jokannis  Smyth. 

Et  de  vjd  in  compositione  luminum  Karoli  Goldesmyth. 

Et  de  xxd  in  compositione  luminum  pro  Johanne  Wykeham. 

Et  de  ijd  pro  compositione  luminum  Walteri  Joyner. 

Pit  de  xvd  pro  compositione  luminum  Alisie  Martyn. 

Et  de  vjd  pro  compositione  luminum  Johanne  Skynner. 

Et  de  xvjd  in  compositione  luminum  Alisie  Averay. 

Et  de  vjli  in  compositione  luminum  Thome  Coke. 

Summa  yjs  iijd, 

Perquisite. — Et  de  xiij9  ijd  de  cervisia  Ecclesie. 

Et  de  ij9  vjd  de  pane  benedicto  per  annum. 

Summa  xv9  viijd. 

Summa  omnium  oneratorum  xiij11  xj“  xd. 

Compotus  predictorum  Petri  et  Willelmi  procuratorum  dicte  Ecclesie,  a  festo 
Sancti  Michaelis  anno  domini  millesimo  ccccmoxliiijto  usque  ad  idem  festum 
Sancti  Michaelis  anno  xxyt0,  videlicet,  per  unum  annum  integrum. 

Arreragia  et  Staurum. — Iidem  respondent  de  xiij11  xjs  xd  de  arreragiis 
et  de  stauro  in  pixide  ultimi  compoti  prioris  anni  ut  patet  per  predictum  com- 
potum. 

Srnnma  xiij11  xj9  xd. 

Redditus  Assise. — Et  de  redditu  Assise  sicut  in  anno  precedente  in  priori 
compoto. 

Summa  x9  viijd. 

Collecta. — Et  de  vijs  jdob.  collectis  inter  parochianos  ad  festum  Natalis  domini. 
Et  de  iijd  receptis  in  die  Paraseeves.  Et  de  viijs  vjd  receptis  inter  parochianos  ad 
festum  Pasche.  Et  de  xij3  in  cervisia  ecclesie  ad  festum  Pentecostes.  Et  de  iij8 
ijd  de  dono  filii  Willelmi  Burgate.  Et  de  ijs  ijd  de  pane  benedicto  per  annum. 

Summa  xxxiijs  ijd  oh. 

Legata. — Et  de  iiijs  de  legato  Martini  ffuller.  Et  de  iij9  iiijd  de  datis  ad  cam- 
panam  receptis  per  manus  Johannis  Telme.  Et  de  iij9  iiijd  receptis  de  Magistro 
Johanne  Gemys  pro  processionalibus  perditis.  Et  de  viij'1  pro  conductione  torti- 
cum.  Et  de  xvjd  in  torticibus  coram  monacho  albo  ad  Oseneyam. 

(cetera  carent.) 


The  Rev.  W.  Greenwell,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  (1)  a  bronze 
Dagger  from  Arreton  Down,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  (2)  two  bronze 
Daggers,  a  bronze  Pin,  and  a  pierced  Axe-Hammer  of  stone, 
stated  to  have  been  found  in  a  barrow  near  Broadway,  Worces¬ 
tershire.  Antiquities  from  Arretou  Down  have  formed  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  communciations  to  the  Society  in  1735,  in  1736,  and 
more  recently  in  1855,  when  Mr.  Augustus  W.  Franks  laid 
before  the  Society  some  “  Notes  on  Bronze  Weapons  found  on 
Arreton  Down,”  which  are  published  in  the  Archaeologia, 
vol.  xxxvi.  p.  326,  and  which  contain  an  account  of  all 
that  was  then  known  of  that  remarkable  11  find.”  Six  of  the 
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original  implements  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  A 
seventh  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Canon  Greenwell,  and  has 
been  identified  as  an  Arreton  Down  specimen  by  a  drawing 
which  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  ever  since  1736. 
and  which  was  reproduced  in  Arehaeologia,  vol.  xxxvi.  pi. 
xxv.  fig.  3.  The  information  respecting  the  Broadway  u  find  ” 
is  not  yet  in  a  state  sufficiently  complete  for  publication,  and  a 
fuller  description  of  them  will  be  published  hereafter. 

George  Payne,  Esq.,  Jun.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for 
Kent,  communicated  the  following  notes  on  a  Celtic  Interment 
at  Sittingbourne,  Kent 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  report  the  discovery  of  a  Celtic  inter¬ 
ment  at  Sittingbourne  on  the  23rd  November  last,  in  a  field  to 
the  east  of  Trott’s  Hall  and  Bell  Bead,  the  actual  site  of  the 
grave  being  fifty  yards  from  the  latter,  and  two  hundred  yards 
south  of  the  Watling  Street. 

u  The  discovery  was  made  during  excavations  for  chalk,  and 
unfortunately  the  workmen  cut  so  close  to  the  skeleton  that  the 
western  side  of  the  grave  broke  away,  carrying  with  it  the 
greater  part  of  the  bones,  together  with  the  accompanying  ob¬ 
jects,  which  consisted  of  the  blade  of  a  bronze  i  knife-dagger,’ 
4§  inches  long  and  If  wide,  tapering  to  a  rounded  point ;  a  bone 
ornament  made  from,  a  piece  of  fiat  bone  2f  inches  in  length, 
and  inch  wide  at  one  end,  and  f  inch  at  the  other ;  a  hole 
was  drilled  in  the  wide  end  large  enough  to  admit  the  fore¬ 
finger,  and  one  in  the  narrow  end  /V  of  an  inch  in  diameter : 
there  are  three  oval  perforations  in  the  centre  of  the  ornament. 
A  ‘  bracer  ’  was  also  found,  made  from,  a  slab  of  gray  slaty  stone, 
3  J  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  reduced  by  grinding 
to  a  thickness  of  |  of  an  inch  ;  at  each  end  is  a  countersunk  hole, 
by  which  means  it  was  fastened  to  the  arm,  thus  forming  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  wrist  against  the  rebound  of  tbe  bow-string.  The 
skeleton  was  lying  at  a  depth  of  5  feet,  north  and  south,  head  to 
the  south,  upon  its  left  side,  facing  the  west.  Owing  to  the 
side  of  the  grave  giving  way  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
relative  position  of  the  objects  met  with,  but  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  humerus  and  radius  of  the  left  arm  it  is  clear  that 
at  the  time  of  burial  the  knife-dagger  touched  the  arm,  as  the 
oxidation  of  the  bronze  has  imparted  an  indelible  green  stain  to 
the  bones  near  the  elbow  joint.  I  am  unacquainted  with  any 
other  example  of  a  bone-ornament  similar  to  that  upon  the 
table.  The  ‘  bracer  ’  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  has  been  fully 
treated,  of  by  Mr.  Franks  in  the  Society’s  Proceedings  (2d  S. 
vol.  v.  p.  272),  and.  by  Mr.  Thurnham  in  Arehaeologia, 
vol.  xuil,  p.  427.  Since  the  above  discovery  I  learn  from  a 
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trustworthy  source  that  some  fifty  years  ago  a  number  of 
skeletons  were  found  in  the  same  field  when  it  was  first  opened 
for  brick-earth.  Referring  to  my  1  note-book,’  I  find  re¬ 
corded  the  discovery  at  that  spot  in  1878  of  a  fine  neolithic 
celt,  in  1879  a  skeleton  without  relics,  and  in  1882  a  bronze 
spearhead.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bracer  is  incrusted  with  a 
‘  concretion  of  lime,’  known  locally  as  ‘  race.’  It  occurs  also  in 
curiously  formed  nodules  in  the  ‘  brick-earth  ’  and  ‘  Thanet 
beds.’  The  tusks,  teeth,  and  bones  of  a  mammoth,  in  my  ‘  Col¬ 
lection,’  which  have  been  found  at  Sittingbourne,  are  thickly 
coated  with  this  concretion,  as  also  was  the  gold  armilla  found 
in  a  Roman  leaden  coffin  exhibited  by  me  before  the  Society  on 
11th  December,  1879.” 

R.  S.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Cumber¬ 
land,  communicated  the  following  Report  on  a  Roman  Camp 
at  Low  Borrow  Bridge,  Westmoreland: — 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  short  report 
of  some  excavations  made  by  the  Cumberland  and  Westmore¬ 
land  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society  on  the  site  of  the 
little-known  Roman  Camp  at  Low  Borrow  Bridge  in  Westmore¬ 
land,  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  Tebay  Station  on  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway. 

“  This  camp  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  rivulet  of  the 
Borrow  with  the  river  Lune.  The  former  covers  its  north 
face,  and  the  latter  its  eastern  one.  It  commands  not  only  the 
entrance  to  the  Tebay  gorge,  or  valley  of  the  Lune,  up  which  a 
Roman  road  ran  northwards  to  Ivirkby  Tliore,  but  also  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Borrow,  up  which  a  Roman  road  ran  westwards  to 
the  station  at  Watercrook  near  Kendal.  A  road  going  south 
connected  it  with  the  camp  at  Overborough.  It  covers  an  area 
of  about  four  acres. 

“  Until  recently  very  little  was  known  of  Low  Borrow  Bridge 
as  a  Roman  station.  The  older  antiquaries  ignored  it  or  were 
ignorant  of  its  existence.  Dr.  Whitaker  mentions  it  as  a  place 
for  which  he  feels  no  concern :  Rauthmell,  who  wrote  a  book 
about  Overborough,  the  next  station  to  the  south,  is  silent  about 
Low  Borrow  Bridge :  Nicholson  and  Burn  (History  of  West¬ 
morland,  vol.  i.  p.  493)  merely  say : — ‘  Borrowdale  bath  its 
name  from  the  river  Borrow,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Lune  at  Borrow  Bridge.  On  the  south,  about  one  hundred 
paces  from  the  bridge,  but  within  the  parish  of  Kendal,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  castle,  which  hath  been  walled  about,  and,  from  the 
thickness  and  strong  cement  of  the  walls  yet  remaining,  seems 
to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  strength.  It  is  most 
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advantageously  situated,  to  command  the  whole  passage  through 
the  mountains.’ 

“  Mr.  John  Just  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  camp, 
and  for  an  account  of  it  reference  should  be  made  to  his  paper 
printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association, 
vol.  viii.  p.  35.  Mr.  Just  identified  the  Low  Borrow  Bridge 
camp  as  the  Alone  of  the  Tenth  Iter.  Mr.  Thompson  Watkin, 
in  a  well-known  paper  on  the  Tenth  Iter  (Archaeological 
Journal,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  109),  also  identifies  Low  Borrow 
Bridge  as  Alone. 

“No  inscribed  stones  have  been  found  as  yet  at  Low  BorroAV 
Bridge  to  justify  this  or  any  other  allocation.  The  main 
motive  which  induced  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Society  to  excavate  in  the  station  was  the  hope  of  finding 
some  evidence  as  to  its  name. 

“  Permission  having  been  accorded  by  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
the  owner  of  the  camp,  and  arrangements  made  with  Mr.  Day, 
the  courteous  tenant  not  only  of  the  farm  but  of  the  inn  at  Low 
Borrow  Bridge,  a  committee  of  the  Society  assembled  at  the 
camp  on  October  2nd,  and  staked  out  the  places  to  be  exca¬ 
vated.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  a  constant  supervision : 
this  was  not  very  well  carried  out,  the  remoteness  and  inacces¬ 
sibility  of  the  place,  the  inconvenience  of  the  train  service,  and 
the  dreadful  weather,  caused  many  defaulters. 

“  Trenches  were  cut  in  the  interior  of  the  camp,  at  a  place 
where  the  roughness  of  the  ground  indicated  foundations.  The 
whole  soil  proved  full  of  charcoal  and  broken  tile,  evidently 
the  ruins  of  a  hypocaust,  which  had  been  mashed  to  pieces  by 
repeated  ploughings  ;  a  stone  flue  was  also  found  leading  from 
the  hypocaust  under  one  room  to  that  under  another.  Owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  surface  damage  that  would  be  done  here, 
and  the  small  prospect  of  valuable  returns,  we  decided,  for  this 
year  at  least,  not  to  excavate  further  in  the  interior  of  the 
camp.  We  turned  our  attention  to  the  walls  and  gates. 

“We  commenced  with  the  eastern  wall  and  gateway,  which  are 
buried  in  their  own  rubbish.  Cuttings  were  made  at  various 
places  from  the  exterior  back  to  the  breast  of  the  wall.  It  was 
found  to  have  fallen  outwards,  the  dihris  of  the  upper  part 
forming  an  apron  in  front  of  the  still  standing  lower  part.  On 
clearing  the  debris  away,  the  wall  was  found  to  be  a  rough 
rubble  wall,  the  stones  slightly  dressed  on  the  front ;  its  footings 
consist  of  large  rough  slabs  of  the  common  or  silurian  slate  of 
the  district,  bedded  in  clay,  which  must  have  been  brought 
from  a  distance.  The  wall  is  built  on  these,  which  project  and 
form  a  plinth  or  footing  under  the  ground.  The  site  of  the 
eastern  gate  was  readily  seen,  even  before  we  put  spade  into  the 
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ground,  but  our  excavations  rather  puzzled  than  aided  us.  We 
found  one  of  the  pivot-holes  of  the  gate,  bored  in  a  slab  of 
slate  and  apparently  in  situ,  but  we  could  find  neither  jambs 
nor  threshold  ;  the  reason,  no  doubt,  being  that  the  whole  of  the 
stone  of  the  gate,  threshold,  jambs,  and  all  down  to  the  footing 
stones,  had  been  carried  off  for  building  purposes,  being  ashlar 
work  in  freestone,  very  valuable  in  a  district  where  no  freestone 
is  to  begot.  A  freestone  with  a  pivot-hole  in  it  Avas  lying  about, 
evidently  one  of  the  upper  pivot-holes  for  the  gate. 

u  The  south  wall  of  the  camp  was  completely  cleared  away 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  We  cut  across  its  site  in 
various  places,  and  found  nothing  left  but  the  footing-stones; 
not  a  vestige  remained  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  southern  gate, 
merely  a  continuous  line  of  footing-stones,  lying  on  clay. 

“  The  western  wall  stands  some  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  but  has 
been  stripped  of  its  facing-stones.  We  commenced  to  excavate 
at  the  western  gate  :  here  Ave  found  the  bottom  courses  of  the 
jambs  in  position,  of  freestone,  Avith  the  diamond  broaching 
beautifully  distinct,  and  ascertained  the  width  of  the  gateway 
to  be  6  feet  3  inches,  and  the  Avail  of  the  camp  to  be  7  feet  6 
inches  in  thickness.  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  gate  Avas 
double,  but  immediately  south  of  this  point  the  Avail  had  been 
destroyed  down  to  the  footing-stones. 

“  We  have  made,  as  yet,  no  excavations  at  the  north  gate :  a 
hedge  with  trees  runs  along  the  north  wall  and  hinders  excava¬ 
tion. 

“  Local  experts  identify  the  freestone  used  at  the  gates  as 
brought  from  a  quarry  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north 
of  the  Tebay  gorge  ;  no  freestone  could  be  got  nearer,  and 
hence  it  Avas  but  sparingly  used.  For  the  same  reason  it  would 
be  most  eagerly  carried  off  from  the  camp  by  subsequent 
builders.  The  Silurian  slate  of  which  the  bulk  of  the  stoneAvork 
is  formed  is  not  tractable  under  the  mason’s  chisel.  Inscribed 
stones  would,  therefore,  be  rare  at  Loav  Borrow  Bridge  Camp ; 
any  such  are  probably  built  into  the  Avails  of  the  Loav  Boitoav 
Bridge  inn,  where  may  be  detected  stones  shoAving  the  diamond 
broaching,  which  must  have  come  from  the  camp. 

“We  made  further  excavations  at  a  point  outside  the  camp,  to 
the  south,  in  the  garden  of  the  inn  and  immediately  outside  of 
it.  It  had  long  been  believed  that  a  pavement  Avas  buried  here. 
The  whole  of  the  garden  and  part  of  the  contiguous  field  proved 
full  of  foundations  of  walls,  set  in  clay  in  the  usual  method ;  in 
the  garden  we  found  a  paA7ement  of  concrete  made  of  pounded 
red  tile,  very  rich  in  colour,  and  having  an  edging  round  it 
raised  a  couple  of  inches  in  a  roll.  This  pavement  measured 
6  feet  across,  but  Ave  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  its  length,  as 
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that  would  involve  destroying  several  fruit-trees.  To  excavate 
this  building,  villa,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  so  as  to  make  a  plan, 
would  involve  the  destruction  of  the  garden.  That  we  cannot 
effect  at  present. 

“  No  tessellated  pavements  whatever  have  been  found. ;  no  mis¬ 
cellaneous  collection  of  Roman  relics  ;  no  coins  ;  merely  bits  of 
tile  and  coarse  pottery,  and  one  bit  of  Samian  ware ;  one  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  mortarium  had  on  it,  for  maker’s  mark,  H.  L).  A. 

“No  human  being,  Roman  or  other,  would  come  and  live  at 
this  bleak  spot,  except  under  compulsion  ;  the  camp  would  have 
no  occupiers  but  its  garrison  ;  the  absence  of  relics  is  not 
therefore  surprising.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  camp  was  not 
very  long  occupied.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  January  24th,  1884. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain: — 

1.  Proceedings.  Vol.  x.  Fart  ii.  No.  76.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

2.  Additions  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library.  No.  i. 
1882-3.  8 vo. 

3.  List  of  the  Members,  Officers,  and  Professors.  1883.  8vo. 

From  the  Society  of  Emulation  of  the  Lower  Seine  (Seine-Inferieure) : — 
Bulletin.  Exercice  1882-3.  8vo.  Rouen,  1883. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  Morinie:— Bulletin  Historique.  32m0 
Annee.  Nouvelle  Serie.  127e  Livraison.  8vo.  Saint-Omer,  1883. 

From  the  Commission  of  Antiquities  of  the  Lower  Seine  (Seine-Inferieure) - 
Bulletin.  Tome  v.  3°  Livraison.  Tome  vi.  lre  Livraison.  8vo.  Rouen, 
1882-3. 

From  the  French  Society  of  Archaeology  for  the  Conservation  of  Monuments: — 
Congres  Areheologique  de  France.  48e  Session.  Seances  Generates  tenues 
a  Yannes  en  1881.  8vo.  Paris,  1882. 

From  the  British  Archaeological  Association: — The  Journal.  Vol.  xxxix. 
Part  4.  [Completing  the  vol.]  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Author: — The  Asclepiad.  No.  i.  Yol.  i.  By  B.  W.  Richardson, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Author,  Sir  John  Maclean,  F.S.A. : — 

1.  Notes  on  the  Greyndour  Chapel  and  Chantry  in  the  Church  of  Newland, 
co.  Gloucester,  and  on  certain  Monumental  Brasses  there. 

2.  History  of  the  Manor  and  Advowson  of  Staunton,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean. 
[From  the  Trans,  of  the  Bristol  and  Glouc.  Archseol.  Soc.  vol.  vii.  parts  1 
and  2  respectively.]  8vo. 

From  the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society:— Transactions.  Part  iii.  Vol.  2. 
8  vo.  Glasgow,  1883. 

YOL.  X. 
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From  H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for  India: — A  Sketch  of  the  Dynasties  of 
Southern  India.  Compiled  under  the  Orders  of  Government  by  Robert 
Seweli.  4to.  Madras,  1883. 

From  the  Author: — 

1.  The  Horse  Guards.  Memoranda,  Views,  and  Plans,  illustrative  of  the 
History  of  the  Buildings.  By  Walter  H.  Tregellas.  Folio.  1880. 

2.  Survey  of  Westminster  and  Adjacent  Country.  J.  P.  Desmaretz,  1717. 
Facsimile. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: — The 
Archaeological  Journal.  Vol.  xl.  No.  160.  [Completing  the  vol.] 

From  the  Royal  Society : — Proceedings.  Vol.  xxxv.  No.  227  [completing  the 
vol.],  and  vol.  xxxvi.  No.  228.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

The  Earl  Percy,  M.P.,  William  Niven,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev. 
Francis  St.  John  Thackeray,  were  admitted  Fellows. 

William  Niven,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  by  permission  of 
Mr.  Burrell,  builder,  five  Flint  Celts,  found  by  Mr.  Burrell  at 
Teddington,  about  three  months  ago,  while  erecting  houses  in 
Clarence  Road,  at  a  depth  of  about  two  feet  from  the  surface, 
and  about  a  hundred  yards  distant  from  what  is  known  as  the 
“  Burrow  Mound.”  They  are  stated  to  have  been  arranged 
edgeways  in  a  row,  which  measured  about  18  inches. 

Their  respective  dimensions  were  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Extreme  length,  9  inches;  breadth,  4  inches;  thickness, 
2  inches. 

2.  Length,  8§  inches  ;  breadth,  4  inches ;  thickness,  2 
inches. 

3.  Length,  8f  inches;  breadth,  4£  inches;  thickness, 
inches. 

4.  Length,  7f  inches;  breadth,  4  inches;  thickness,  If 
inch. 

5.  Length,  8-g-  inches  ;  breadth,  3f  inches. 

These  very  fine  specimens  had  been  formed  only  by  chipping, 
but  may  none  the  less  have  served  for  use,  as  a  very  good 
cutting-edge  may  be  formed  by  chipping  alone.  In  a  majority 
of  cases  the  flint  celts  from  Teddington  have  been  found  in 
the  Thames  itself.  Numerous  specimens  are  in  the  British 
Museum. 

F.  A.  Walters,  Esq.  communicated  the  following  account 
of  recent  Excavations  on  the  site  of  Buckfast  Abbey,  Devon 
(now  the  property  of  a  community  of  French  Benedictines, 
from  the  diocese  of  Sens),  and  exhibited  a  Plan  of  the  Abbey, 
and  various  objects,  such  as  tiles,  a  leaden  bulla,  a  fragment  of 
glass,  &c.,  found  during  those  excavations : — 

u  Up  to  December  1883  the  sole  visible  remains  of  the 
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monastic  buildings  were  the  square  tower,  locally  known  as 
the  ‘Abbot’s  Tower,’  and  a  small  portion  of  a  rude  crypt  to  the 
‘  Domus  Conversorum.’  Guided,  however,  by  a  work  of  Mr. 
Brooking  Rowe,  F.S.A.,  entitled  Contributions  to  a  History 
of  the  Cistercian  Houses  of  Devon,  in  which  the  author  states 
that  up  to  1806  extensive  ruins  were  still  existing,  out  of  the 
materials  of  which  a  modern  dwelling-house  was  then  erected, 
and  the  foundations  levelled  and  covered  over,  and  also  by  an 
account  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  of  1796  (quoted  by 
Mr.  Rowe),  by  Mr.  Laskey,  giving  a  rather  detailed  account 
of  the  relative  positions  of  the  church  and  other  portions 
of  the  abbey,  with  the  still  existing  ‘Abbot’s  Tower,’  &c. — 
excavations  were  commenced  at  the  above  date,  resulting 
almost  immediately  in  uncovering  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
church  and  the  outer  walls  of  the  transepts,  and  part  of  the 
nave.  The  work  was  then  discontinued  for  want  of  funds,  but 
a  little  later  excavations  were  again  temporarily  resumed,  with 
the  result  of  completing  the  outline  of  the  church,  and  showing 
it  to  have  been  217  feet  in  length.  After  another  cessation  of 
the  work,  a  grant  having  been  made  by  the  Society  of  An¬ 
tiquaries,  the  whole  plan,  with  small  exception,  of  the  original 
buildings,  was  laid  bare,  showing  the  usual  Cistercian  arrange¬ 
ment,  with  certain  later  additions  not  usually  found,  including 
the  ‘  Abbot’s  Tower,’  at  the  south  end  of  the  ‘  Domus  Con- ' 
versorum.’ 

“  The  excavations  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  considerable 
number  of  architectural  fragments  and  tiles,  although  not 
perhaps  to  the  extent  that  might  have  been  anticipated.  Here 
were  specimens  of  every  period  from  Norman  to  late-Perpen- 
dicular,  but  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  original  monastic 
buildings  were  mainly  of  late-Norman  character,  agreeing  as  to 
date  with  the  traditional  re-foundation  of  the  Abbey  as  a  Cistercian 
House  in  1138.  Amongst  the  objects  of  interest  found  on  the 
site  was  a  leaden  bulla  of  Pope  John  XXII.,  of  the  ordinary 
type,  in  a  very  perfect  state  of  preservation.  The  two  gateways 
to  the  abbey  still  exist,  although  in  a  very  mutilated  state.  A 
public  road  now  passes  through  them,  on  the  east  side  of  which 
are  the  ruins  and  foundations  of  the  abbey  buildings,  while  on 
the  west  side  are  still  existing,  much  modernised  as  farm  buildings, 
rather  extensive  lay  brethren  or  guests’  quarters,  of  late  but 
somewhat  rude  architectural  character.  From  these  evidences 
and  the  large  size  of  the  church,  as  compared  with  the  buildings 
inhabited  by  the  choir  monks,  it  would  appear  that  the  number 
of  the  latter  was  few  as  compared  with  that  of  the  conversi  or  lay 
brethren. 

“  Mr.  Brooking  Rowe  states  that  the  early  history  of  Buckfast 
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Abbey  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity,  but  that  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  the  monks  proudly  affirmed  that  they  held  the 
manor  of  Sele  Monachorum  by  gift  of  King  Cnut.  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  adopted  the  Cistercian  reform  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  by  tradition  to  have  been  largely  benefited  by 
Ethelward  de  Pomeroy  in  1137.  The  foundation  and  archi¬ 
tectural  fragments  discovered  fully  bear  out  this  tradition  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  there  are  sundry  big  massive  foundations,  as  in 
the  south  transept,  which  appear  to  have  no  connection  with  the 
general  plan,-  and  are  in  addition  of  a  different  class  of  masonry. 
These  probably  are  remains  of  the  earlier  monastery. 

“  The  abbey  was  surrendered  to  the  Commissioners  of  Henry 
VIII.  by  the  last  abbot,  Gabriel  Donne,  on  February  25th, 
1538,  there  being  in  the  monastery  at  the  time  nine  monks,  in 
addition  to  the  abbot  and  prior,  all  of  whom  were  accorded 
pensions  with  the  exception  of  the  prior.  I  may  add,  that  the 
tiles  found,  some  of  which  are  exhibited  this  evening,  were 
chiefly  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  and  early  character,  with 
patterns  in  relief  covered  with  a  green  glaze.” 

Major  W.  Cooper  Cooper,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary,  exhibited 
some  remains  which  had  been  discovered  in  an  Anglo-Saxon 
grave  on  the  summit  of  Sheepwalk  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Tod* 
dington,  Bedfordshire,  December  22,  1883,  accompanied  by 
the  following  remarks : — 

“  In  the  evening  of  the  22nd  December  I  heard  that  a  skeleton, 
a  spear-head,  and  a  knife  had  been  found  on  Sheepwalk  Hill, 
and  that  they  were  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  Dover,  the 
tenant  of  the  farm  at  Old  Park. 

“  I  immediately  sent  W.  Joy  (the  gamekeeper)  to  make  in¬ 
quiries,  and  he  reported  as  follows: — Mr.  Dover  had,  on  that  day, 
a  party  rabbit-shooting,  and  had  employed  a  ratcatcher,  named 
Lines,  to  ferret  and  dig  out  the  rabbits  ;  that  Lines,  after  digging 
out  the  first  spit  of  turf  at  a  rabbit-burrow,  began  the  second, 
and  feeling  and  hearing  bones  crack,  exclaimed,  1  Plow’d  if  I 
haven’t  found  another  body.’  It  appears  he  had  found  one 
close  to  the  same  spot,  whilst  ferreting,  seven  years  before.  Of 
this  I  had  not  been  informed. 

u  Lines  states  that  the  skeleton  was  about  18  inches*  from  the 
surface,  and  face  doivmoards.  It  was  nearly  perfect.  The 
vertebrae  and  ribs  were  removed  entire.  I  could  not  ascertain 
the  position  of  the  spear  or  knife. 

“  On  the  24th  (Monday),  I  directed  Robert  Seymour  (a 
responsible  person)  to  see  Mr.  Dover,  to  whom  I  sent  a  paper, 

*  Mr.  Dover  says  3  feet. 
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with  questions  to  be  answered,  and  a  request  that  he  would 
send  me  the  objects  found,  which  he  immediately  did.  To  the 
question,  4  Was  there  any  more  iron  or  bronze  found?’  the 
answer  was,  4  Yes,’  but  one  piece  of  iron  was  put  back  into  the 
hole,  as  it  was  of  no  use,  being  part  of  an  old  iron  pot. 

44  Expecting  to  find  the  boss  of  a  shield,  I  ordered  Seymour  to 
search  for  the  old  pot,  and  my  expectations  were  realised. 

44  The  umbone  is  similar  to  one  figured  by  Mr.  Llewellynn 
Jewitt  in  his  4  Grave  Mounds  and  their  Contents,’  p.  247, 
fig.  406. 

44  The  spearhead,  11  inches  in  length,  is  leaf-shaped,  and  has 
a  rib  on  each  side  the  blade  from  socket  to  point. 

44  The  knife  is  small,  the  blade  being  only  3  inches  long.  It 
appears  to  have  been  much  used,  and  worn  away. 

“  I  directed  Seymour  to  get  assistance,  and  sift  with  great  care 
the  earth  within  the  grave.  Christmas-day  intervening,  nothing 
was  done.  In  the  evening  of  the  26tli,  Seymour  reported  that 
the  sifting  had  not  progressed  much  on  account  of  the  hindrances 
caused  by  the  roots  and  fibres  of  the  grass.  They  had  consider¬ 
ably  enlarged  the  area  of  the  grave,  and  at  three  feet  from  the 
surface  had  found  a  platform  of  concrete  from  4  to  6  inches 
thick.  It  appeared  to  be  made  of  lime  and  pebbles,  and  was 
sufficiently  hard  to  resist  the  shovel.  They  had  found  many 
bones  ;  those  of  the  fingers  were  of  different  sizes,  and  appeared 
to  belong  to  separate  bodies.  The  only  articles  brought  home 
were  some  fragments  of  iron,  which,  when  fitted  together, 
formed  discs  (three  in  number),  which  evidently  had  belonged 
to  the  shield ;  some  front  teeth,  an  iron  link  or  buckle,  which 
broke  on  handling,  and  a  small  earthenware  variegated  bead. 

44  Thursday  27th.  —I  sent  Seymour  a  compass,  that  he  might 
ascertain  the  position  of  the  concrete,  and  a  caution  as  to  his 
proceedings.  From  what  he  had  stated  about  the  finger- 
bones  and  the  finding  of  the  bead,  I  conjectured  that  a  female 
skeleton  would  be  found  in  the  same  grave. 

4e  In  the  evening  he  reported  he  had  found  another  skeleton.  It 
was  lying  north-west  and  south-east,  the  head  to  the  south-east, 
and  nearly  at  right  angles  to  that  first  discovered.  He  and  his 
party  took  the  greatest  care,  removing  the  earth  with  their 
fingers.  On  the  shoulders  they  found  two  bronze  fibulae,  one 
on  each  side;  and  at  a  distance  from  the  left  shoulder,  where  the 
hand  would  be,  they  found  a  plain  bronze  ring,  similar  in 
size  and  shape  to  our  wedding-rings,  a  small  piece  of  iron  and 
the  skull. 

44  The  fibulae  are  of  ordinary  pattern,  ornamented  on  the 
borders  with  punch-marks,  forming  small  circles  ;  the  pins  have 
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perished.  (See  i  Grave  Mounds  and  their  Contents/  by  Mr. 
Llewellynn  Jewitt,  p.  272,  fig.  451.) 

“  The  only  other  things  found  were  a  small  bead,  a  hit  of  flint, 
not  unlike  a  recent  gunflint,  and  a  bit  of  thin  folded  bronze 
with  rivet-holes  in  it.  It  had  probably  been  attached  to  a  strap 
or  bag. 

“  The  grave  had  been  enlarged  to  an  area  of  nine  feet  square, 
but  the  margin  of  the  concrete  had  not  been  reached. 

“  The  skulls  are  those  of  persons  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  the  teeth 
are  perfect  and  but  little  worn.  The  jaws  of  the  female  are 
unusually  broad,  and  the  teeth  very  projecting,  which  do  not 
suggest  beauty. 

“  I  desired  Seymour  to  fill  in  the  grave  and  replace  the  turf, 
fearing  some  unauthorised  person  might  be  tempted  to  make 
further  investigations,  the  l’esults  of  which  might  be  lost. 

“  From  the  position  in  which  the  first  skeleton  was  found,  face 
downwards  and  at  right  angles  to  the  second,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  grave  had  been  disturbed  soon  after  burial,  and 
that  the  sword  (which  I  had  hoped  to  find)  and  other  articles 
had  been  then  abstracted. 

u  Sheepwalk  Hill  rises  considerably  from  the  plain,  with  steep 
ascents  all  round  it.  It  is  a  conspicuous  object,  and  from  its 
summit  there  is  a  fine  panoramic  view :  three-fourths  of  it  is 
pasture,  the  remainder  arable,  the  subsoil  mostly  sand  and 
gravel ;  the  surface  is  tolerably  even,  no  mounds  being  visible. 
It  is  situated  nearly  in  a  direct  line  between  the  churches  of 
Toddington  and  Harlington,  about  one  mile  from  the  former  and 
half-a-mile  from  the  latter,  and  it  is  about  a  mile  north  of  Fox- 
borough  Hill,  where  in  February  1874  I  (assisted  by  the  late 
Mr.  James  Wyatt)  excavated  a  cemetery,  an  account  of  which 
was  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
April  16th,  1874  (See  Proc.  2d  S.  vi.  184),  but  in  this  last- 
mentioned  locality  cremation  alone  was  evident.  On  Sheep- 
walk  Hill,  some  ten  years  ago,  and  about  100  yards  south  of  the 
grave  now  opened,  a  skeleton  was  found  close  to  a  gravel-pit ; 
the  earth  surrounding  it  was  carefully  sifted,  and  the  only 
thing  found  was  a  bronze  spiral  finger-ring,  which  I  gave  to  our 
late  President,  Mr.  Ouvry.  The  skull  I  sent  to  the  late  Dr. 
Rolleston,  for  the  museum  at  Oxford.” 

The  Vice-President  in  the  chair  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  a  very  remarkable  u  find  ”  of  Roman  Pewter  Dishes,  which 
he  hoped  would  at  no  distant  date  be  laid  before  the  Society. 
They  had  quite  recently  been  discovered  in  Wiltshire. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  January  31st,  1884. 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington  : — A  List  of  Build¬ 
ings  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  having  Mural  and  other  Painted  Decora¬ 
tions,  with  introduction  and  Index  of  Subjects.  By  C.  E.  Keyser,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  Third  Edition,  enlarged.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  Harvard  College : — Annual  Reports  of  the  President  and  Treasurer. 

1882-83.  8vo.  Cambridge  (U.S.A.),  1883. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq. : — The  Western  Antiquary.  Part  viii. 
Third  series.  December.  4to.  Plymouth,  1883. 

From  W.  H.  H.  Rogers,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — 

1.  Twelve  Sonnets  on  Colyton  Church,  with  Notes,  illustrative  and  descrip¬ 
tive  ;  and  a  view  of  the  Church.  By  John  Farmer.  12mo.  London,  1842. 

2.  Twelve  Sonnets  on  the  Church  Services ;  with  Notes.  By  John  Farmer. 
12mo.  London,  1842. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  President,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  Auditors  of  the  Society’s  Accounts  for  the  past 
year . — 

Doyne  C.  Bell,  Esq. 

Everard  Green,  Esq. 

Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A. 

The  Right  Reverend  Richard  Lewis,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  was 
proposed  as  a  Fellow,  and  his  election  being  at  once  proceeded 
with,  in  conformity  with  the  Statutes,  Chap.  I.  §  5,  he  was 
thereupon  elected  unanimously  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  having  informed  the  Meeting  that  their 
venerable,  esteemed,  and  distinguished  Fellow,  Mr.  John 
Henry  Parker,  M.A.,  C.B.,  had  that  morning  died  at  Oxford, 
it  was  Resolved  that  a  Vote  of  Condolence  should  be  sent  to 
the  surviving  members  of  his  family,  and  especially  to  his  son, 
Mr.  James  Parker. 

William  Maskell,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary,  the  following  account  of  a  Picture,  in  his  pos¬ 
session,  of  Job,  his  wife,  and  the  three  friends  — 

u  The  subject  of  the  picture  I  exhibit  this  evening  is  from  the 
Book  of  Job.  The  patriarch  is  sitting,  nearly  unclothed,  listen¬ 
ing  to  and  answering  his  wife  and  the  three  friends.  The  devil 
is  shown  behind  Job,  blowing  a  stream  of  fire  against  his  naked 
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back.  Above  is  tbe  house  of  Job  in  flames,  and  the  plunderers 
are  seen  riding  over  tbe  hill  in  tbe  distance.  God  is  above  all, 
in  a  circle  of  clouds,  crowned,  and  bolding  an  orb  with  a  cross 
in  His  left  band. 

“  I  can  say  nothing  in  praise  of  tbe  picture  as  a  work  of  art ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  curious  with  regard  to  tbe  costume ; 
tbe  bats  worn  by  two  of  tbe  friends  of  Job  appear  to  be  of  about 
tbe  time  of  Henry  VII. ;  but  the  kerchief  and  puffed  sleeves  of 
bis  wife  somewhat  later  ;  and  tbe  inscription  not  merely  curious 
but  of  some  importance. 

“  'fbe  inscription,  written  in  a  square  on  tbe  top  right-hand 
corner,  consists  of  two  verses  from  tbe  Book  of  Job,  and  I  believe 
from  an  unknown  version  ;  it  is  not  according  to  Cranmer’s, 
or  Matthew’s,  or  Coverdale’s,  or  tbe  Bishops’  Bible  :  as  to  the 
last,  I  need  hardly  say  that  tbe  date  of  the  picture  is  much 
earlier  than  Elizabeth’s  time.  Tbe  inscription  is  in  black-letter, 
apparently  of  about  the  year  1500;  and,  I  may  add,  differs  from 
tbe  version  commonly  known  as  Wickliffe’s. 

“  It  reads  thus  :  ‘  Naked  came  I  owt  of  my  mother’s  wombe, 
and  naked  shall  I  turne  thyther  agayne.  The  lorde  gaue  and 
the  lorde  hath  taken  awaye;  nowe  as  the  lorde  be  pleysed,  so  be 
yt.  Job  1.  Seyng  we  bane  resceuyd  prosperyte  at  ye  band  of 
god,  wberfor  shuld  we  not  be  cotent  wl  adv’syte  also.  Job  2°.’ 

“Tbe  picture  is  painted  on  two  panels,  joined  across  nearly  in 
tbe  middle,  and  measures  2  ft.  9  in.  by  1  ft.  10  in.” 

Since  this  Paper  was  laid  before  tbe  Society,  a  writer  in  the 
Athenaeum  (March  1,  1884,  p.  290),  Mr.  J.  B.  Dove,  has  fur¬ 
nished  tbe  following  clue  to  tbe  version  of  the  Bible  from  which 
tbe  above  passages  are  taken  :  “I  have  looked  in  every  version 
in  my  collection  of  early  English  Bibles,  and  find  the  Great 
Bible  reading  is  nearest  to  tbe  first  passage,  and  Matthew’s  Bible 
of  1537  to  tbe  second.  They  are  as  follows  :  ‘  Naked  came 
I  out  of  my  mother’s  wombe,  and  naked  shall  I  tourne  thyther 
agayne.  Tbe  lorde  gaue  and  the  lorde  bath  taken  awaye ;  even 
as  yt  bath  pleased  tbe  lorde,  so  it  is  come  to  passe.’  The 
second  passage  reads  word  for  word  with  Matthew’s  Bible.” 

Tbe  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.G.,  exhibited,  by  tbe  hands  of 
A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  V.P.,  a  collection  of  Matrices  and  Metal 
Casts  of  Seals,  together  with  three  Metal  Boxes  for  protecting 
wax  impressions,  detached  from  diplomas  of  the  Sforza  family, 
Dukes  of  Milan. 

Tbe  following  description  of,  and  notes  on,  tbe  principal 
objects  exhibited  were  given  by  0.  S.  Perceval,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Treasurer : — 
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u  The  collection  exhibited  this  evening  consists  of  thirty-six 
matrices  of  seals,  chiefly  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries. 
Besides  these  may  be  noticed  a  matrix,  cast  from  the  obverse  of  the 
Bulla  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  intended,  perhaps,  for  some 
fraudulent  purpose,  and  two  old  impressions  or  casts,  one  in 
white  metal,  the  other  in  bronze,  of  ecclesiastical  seals  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  These  latter  are  of  German  origin.  All, 
or  nearly  all,  of  the  rest,  as  well  as  the  three  curious  seal-boxes 
included  in  the  collection,  are  Italian.  Beginning  with  the 
Ecclesiastical  division,  we  may  first  notice  a  fifteenth-century  seal 
of  a  Bishop  of  an  uncertain  See,  ‘  Episcopus  Bugduensis,’  of 
which  the  following  is  a  description : — 

Pointed  oval,  3  inches  by  If  inch.  The  field  is  divided  into 
three  stories  by  architectural  outlines.  The  centre  story  has 
the  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  standing  under  simple  canopies. 
Above  is  the  b.v.m.  in  half-length,  with  the  Divine  Infant,  also 
under  a  canopy ;  while  beneath,  in  a  square  panel,  a  bishop, 
with  pastoral  staff  held  in  front  of  him,  and  with  long  labels  to 
his  mitre,  is  kneeling.  On  either  side  is  a  flower,  apparently  a 
columbine.  The  base  point  of  the  seal  is  occupied  by  a  shield, 
bearing  a  lion  rampant. 

Legend,— 

S’  DM  •  FRIS  •  IOHIS  •  OOIOR.,  PR0F6S0IS  •  D6I  •  GRA  •  GPI  ■ 
BVGDV6NSIS 

I  read  the  contracted  words  in  the  middle  of  the  legend  as 
Minorum  Professionis,  indicating  that  the  bishop  was  of  the 
religious  profession  of  the  Friars  Minors.  This  phrase  is 
unusual,  the  words  {  Ordinis  Minorum  ’  being  the  received 
designation  of  a  Franciscan  friar. 

After  considerable  research  I  cannot  identify  the  Bishop’s 
see.  Budua,  a  fortified  town  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  where, 
according  to  some  of  the  Gazetteers,  there  was,  at  some  time, 
a  Bishop,  has  been  suggested.  Neither  in  Gams’  Series 
Episcoporum,  the  most  modern  book,  nor  in  earlier  ecclesias¬ 
tical  compilers— except  Echard  de  Commanville,  who  names  it 
in  his  list  of  sees,  printed  in  1700 — can  I  find  any  trace  of 
this  see.  It  seems,  from  Gams,  that  from  1599  to  1624,  two 
Archbishops  of  Antivari  successively  resided  in  Budua,  and,  as 
may  be  gathered,  for  fear  of  the  Turks.  This  circumstance  may 
have  led  to  the  statement  which  is  found  in  Zedler’s  Universal 
Lexicon,  1733,  and  in  some  later  works,  that  Budua  had  a 
bishop.  The  town  was  known  to  the  classical  geographers  as 
Butua,  but  I  find  no  form  of  the  name  with  a  G  in  the  first 
syllable. 

I  abstain  from  submitting  one  or  two  merely  conjectural 
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explanations,  and  leave  the  interpretation  of  the  seal  an  open 
question. 

The  next  object,  the  impression  in  white  metal  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  is  from  the  seal  of  an  historical  personage. 

It  is  circular  in  form,  and  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  subject 
is  a  bishop  seated  on  a  throne,  the  canopies  of  which  are  held 
back  by  an  angel  on  either  side.  At  his  feet  is  a  shield  bearing 
a  wolf  salient  (see  of  Passau).  Below  is  a  semicircle  of  seven 
shields,  oval  in  form,  presently  to  be  described. 

The  legend  is, — 

LEOPOL  •  D!  G.  •  ARCHin’  AVS  *  AR  *  E  PAS  ( i.e .  ARGENTORATI  ET 

PASSOYEE)  EPS  *  DVX  *  BVR  '  STIR  *  CARI  *  CAR  *  ET  WVRTE  * 

LANTGR  •  ELSATEE  COMES  '  TIROLEN  •  HABSBVRGI  *  ET  *  GORTZ 

ET. 

Leopold,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  Bishop  of 
Strasburg  and  Passau,  to  whom  this  seal  belonged,  renounced 
his  ecclesiastical  appointments  in  1626.* 

The  seven  shields  on  the  seal  refer  to  the  bishop’s  principal 
titles,  as  follows : — -The  centre  shield,  immediately  below  the 
Passau  arms,  bears  the  family  coat  of  Hapsburg,  a  lion  rampant 
crowned.  This  shield  has  no  ornament ;  the  remaining  six  are 
ensigned  with  the  archiducal  cap  or  coronet. 

On  the  dexter  side  the  first  shield  has  the  fess  of  Austria, 
followed  by  the  arms  of  Styria,  namely,  the  beast  or  monster 
variously  blazoned  as  a  griffin  without  wings,  or  an  ibex,  but 
which  originally  may  have  been  a  steer  or  bullock  (German 
stier ),  allusive  to  the  name  of  the  province.  Beneath  these  is 
the  eagle  bearing;  a  crescent,  the  arms  of  Carniola. 

The  upper  shield  on  the  sinister  side  is  for  Burgundy  ancient, 
three  bends.  This  is  followed  by  a  fess  impaling  three  lions 
passant  for  Carinthia.  The  last  coat  is  the  eagle  displayed  and 
crowned,  of  the  county  of  Tirol. 

The  next  seal,  a  bronze  matrix,  is  also  episcopal.  It  is  cir¬ 
cular,  If  inch  in  diameter.  Subject,  a  scrolled  cartouche¬ 
shaped  shield,  bearing  the  Visconti  arms  (a  serpent  vorant  an 
infant)  ;  ensigned  with  a  mitre,  labelled. 

Legend, — 

CAROLVS  •  VICECOMES  *  EPS  *  VINTIM1LIENSIS. 

The  matrix  has  a  baluster-shaped  handle,  broken  at  the  top. 

Charles  Visconti  was  Bishop  of  Ventimiglia  from  1561  to 
1565,  when  he  resigned. 

The  fourth  seal,  that  of  an  abbat,  is  of  the  pointed  oval  form, 
*  Hergott,  Mon.  Aug.  Dom.  Austv.  i.  132. 
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3|  by  2  inches.  Subject,  a  nimbed  saint,  vested  in  ponti- 
ficalibus,  with  pastoral  staff  in  right,  book  in  left  hand,  standing 
between  two  fluted  pilasters,  supporting  an  horizontal  impost 
with  garlanded  frieze.  Above  this,  the  b.v.m.  and  Child,  half 
length.  The  space  between  the  pilasters  and  the  legend  is 
filled  with  branch-work  of  Gothic  character.  Below,  a  kneeling 
figure,  with  mitre  and  pastoral  staff,  between  two  shields,  party 
per  fess,  a  cross  moline  counterchanged. 

Legend, — 

+  SIGILLVM  •  FRATRIS  *  IACHOBI  *  SVRIANO  1  ABBATIS  *  S  * 
ZENONIS. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  seal,  which  may  date  from  about 
1500,  should  not  have  belonged  to  an  abbat  of  the  famous 
Benedictine  monastery  of  San  Zenone,  at  Verona. 

To  these  seals  of  prelates  may  be  added  a  cast  (contemporary) 
in  bronze,  from  a  seventeenth-century  seal  of  an  abbat  of 
Wellehrad,  a  Cistercian  monastery  in  Moravia,  founded  in  1202 
by  the  Margrave  Wladislaus,  formerly  of  much  importance,  the 
abbat  having  been  one  of  the  chief  prelates  of  that  country. 

It  is  slightly  oval  in  form,  and  represents  the  abbat  with  mitre 
and  pastoral  staff  standing  under  a  canopy,  in  the  head  of  which 
is  the  b.v.m.  and  Divine  infant.  On  either  side  is  an  angel 
holding  a  shield  of  arms.  Dexter :  per  fess,  in  chief  a  demi- 
eagle  displayed ;  in  base,  an  escutcheon  bearing  a  fess.  Sinister  : 
a  cross  cantoned  with  the  letters  MORS;  surtout,  an  in¬ 
escutcheon  bearing  an  eagle  displayed. 

Legend, — 

NICOLAVS  •  CROMER’  '  I  *  V  ’  DOCTOR  SCT^  SEDIS  APLKEE 
p’THONOTARl’  ABBAS  •  WELLEGRADENSIS. 

Here  may  be  added  five  seals,  one  of  an  arch-priest,  another 
of  a  parish  priest  or  piovano ,  and  three  of  a  priest,  a  clerk,  and 
a  friar. 

That  of  the  arch-priest  is  pointed  oval,  11?  inch  long,  and  is  of 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  Subject — a  standing  bishop 
turned  to  the  sinister,  his  pastoral  staff  borne  in  bend  across  his 
body  ;  the  letters  S  and  perhaps  R  in  the  field,  very  faint  from 
the  worn  state  of  the  matrix. 

Legend,— 

+  S’  •  PBRI  •  PHI  •  ARCHIPBRI  •  SCI  ■  6LI6. 

The  saint  represented  is  probably  St.  Elias,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  Bishop  of  Sitten,  to  have  come  to  Italy  on  a  pilgrim¬ 
age,  and  to  have  died  in  the  diocese  of  Novara. 
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There  are  at  the  present  three  Italian  communes  bearing  his 
name.  One  in  the  diocese  of  Benevento,  another  in  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  and  a  third  in  Umbria. 

The  next  seal  is  pointed  oval,  inch  long,  and  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  Subject — a  priest  in  chasuble,  standing  full- 
faced  with  both  hands  open  and  upraised. 

Legend, — 

+  S  •  LANFRANCVI  •  PL^BANI  •  SCI  ■  APOLLTS. 

The  seal  of  Andrew,  piovano  or  parish  priest  (plebanus)  of 
the  same  or  another  parish  of  Sant’  Apollinare,  is  in  the  Tyssen 
Collection  (Proceedings,  ix.  48). 

The  three  seals  of  inferior  clergy  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Pointed  oval,  1  inch  long,  fourteenth  century.  Subject— 
a  chalice,  apparently  with  the  paten  and  wafer  thereon,  a  right 
hand  in  benediction  over  it,  and  above  this  a  star. 

Legend, — 

+  S  •  ^B^RHARDI  SAC^RDOTIS. 

2.  1^  inch  long.  Subject — a  very  small  central  shield  bear¬ 
ing  a  tree  (apple-tree  ?)  within  a  circle,  ornamented  externally 
with  four  pointed  arches  alternating  with  many  semicircles. 

Legend, — 

+  S  •  GERALDI  •  D’  •  POCWERIIS  •  CL’CI  •  IVNIOrlS. 

3.  Circular,  1  j,,  inch  diameter,  fifteenth  century.  Subject- 
four  roundels,  each  containing  one  of  the  Evangelistic  symbols, 
and  separated  by  a  star  and  a  crescent  alternately.  The  centre 
of  the  field  is  occupied  by  a  fifth  roundel,  cutting  off  a  segment 
of  each  of  the  others,  and  is  occupied  by  the  Agnus  Dei. 

Legend, — 

+  •  S  •  FRAT  B6N6D. 

(Sigillum  Fratris  Benedicti.) 

Of  Ecclesiastical  Common  Seals  there  is  but  one,  connected 
with  the  celebrated  Monastery  of  Monte  Cassino. 

It  is  oval,  2  j-  by  H  inches,  sixteenth  century.  Subject — 
Under  a  triple-domed  canopy  two  full-length  figures  of  saints  in 
the  Benedictine  habit,  both  nimbed.  They  support  between 
them  a  pastoral  staff. 

Legend, — 

CONGREGATIO  CASSINENSIS. 

These  words  occupy  the  lower  half  only  of  the  seal,  and  leave 
room  for  a  candlestick  with  lighted  candle  on  each  side. 
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The  only  Official  Seal  is  that  of  the  Spiritual  Court  of  the 
Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  dating  from  the  time  of  Pope  Eugene  YI. 
1431-47,  whose  family  arms  (Condolmerio,  azure,  a  bend  argent) 
it  bears. 

This  seal  is  of  the  pointed  oval  form,  1|  inch  long.  Subject 
— a  shield  bearing  a  bend ;  above  it  are  the  crossed  keys  and 
tiara,  the  trefoiled  bows  of  the  keys  united  by  a  lace.  Field 
flourished. 

Legend, — 

+  SIGILLVM  •  CVRI6  •  SPIRITUALS  PROVINCE  PATRIGOOl. 

This  is  a  handsome,  well  engraved  seal. 

The  following  are  the  most  interesting  of  the  seals  comprised 
in  the  Lay  Division. 

A  large  seal,  about  2f  inches  in  diameter.  The  matrix  is 
flat,  and  was  probably  intended  for  use  with  a  press.  The 
design  is  of  the  cinque-cento  or  semi-classical  type,  and  more 
resembles  a  medal  than  a  mediaeval  seal. 

The  legend, — 

COLLEGIVM  •  MILITV. 

LAVRETANO 

RYM 

with  small  fleurs-de-lis  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  line,  is 
placed  in  the  exergue.  Hence  we  learn  that  this  interesting 
object  is  the  seal  of  the  Knights  of  Loretto,  instituted  originally  by 
Pope  Paul  III.  (Farnese)  about  1 540,  but  refounded  by  Pope  Sixtus 
Y.  in  1586.*  The  subject  is  a  group  of  figures,  clad  in  classical 
Roman  military  costume.  In  the  background  is  represented 
the  ‘  Casa  Santa  ’  of  Loretto,  as  a  building  with  high  pitched 
roof,  three  small  windows  on  the  side  which  faces  the  spectator. 
The  front,  with  door  and  window  above  it,  are  shown  in  per¬ 
spective.  At  the  other  end  is  a  campanile  of  three  stories  and 
lofty  pointed  roof.  Above  the  house  or  church  is  seen  the  half- 
length  figure  of  the  b.v.m.,  with  the  infant  Saviour  standing 
supported  by  her  left  arm.  In  her  extended  right  hand  she 
holds  a  long  chain,  which  she  presents  to  one  of  the  knights 
who  kneels  in  front  of  the  composition.  A  corresponding  figure 
kneels  inwards  on  the  sinister  side.  Between  them  is  a  car¬ 
touche  shield  bearing  six  fleurs-de-lis  (the  Farnese  arms)  and 
ensigned  with  the  cross-keys  and  tiara.  The  field  is  filled  up  by 
standing  knights,  one  of  whom,  immediately  behind  the  second 

*  Spener,  Pars  Generalis,  340,  and  Moroni,  Diet.  Eccl.  s.  v.  Loretto  and 
Lauretani. 
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kneeling  figure,  holds  the  banner  of  the  company  fixed  to  a 
spear-headed  staff.  In  the  background,  on  the  opposite  side, 
are  three  Roman  standards,  the  heads  of  whose  bearers  are  seen. 

With  this  seal  may  be  compared  that  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Lily,  of  which  the  matrix  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  among  Dr. 
Rawlinson’s  collection  of  Italian  seals.  This  order  was  founded 
by  Paul  in  1546,  in  the  city  of  Viterbo.*  The  seal  represents 
the  Madonna  della  Quercia,  to  whom  a  church  outside  Viterbo 
is  dedicated  ;  the  subject  being  an  oak-tree,  above  which  is  a 
demi-figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  holding  out  a  chain,  as 
in  the  Loretto  seal,  to  an  assembly  of  knights.  Each  of  these 
orders  had  for  their  insignia  a  gold  collar  with  a  medal  corre¬ 
sponding  in  device  to  their  respective  seals  as  above  described. 


There  are  fourteen  heraldic  seals,  of  a  selection  from  which  I 
proceed  to  give  a  note.  I  regret  that  from  such  authorities  as  I 
have  been  able  to  consult  1  have  been  unable  to  glean  much  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  families  to  which  they  belonged.  Their 
owners  were,  I  apprehend,  for  the  most  part  Italian  gentlemen 
of  no  great  distinction  living  about  the  same  period,  perhaps 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  though  two  or  three  of 
these  seals  may  be  somewhat  earlier  in  date. 

1.  Circular,  1  inch  in  diameter.  A  plain  shield  with  an  eagle 
displayed. 

Legend, — 

S-  TRISTRAMMI  •  D:  •  CIVITAT6  AVST6. 

Civitas  Austria:  is  Frioul  in  Venetia,  sometimes  called  Civedale 
del  Friuli. 

2.  Circular,  1  inch  in  diameter.  A  shield  bearing  a  bend,  a 
chief  of  Anjou,  i.e.,  a  label  of  three  points  with  two  fleurs-de-lis 
in  the  intervals. 

Legend, — 

+  S’  BtJCIVS  D’  BARTOLI. 

3.  Circular,  1  inch  in  diameter.  A  shield  between  slight  sprig- 
ornaments,  bearing  three  chevrons  ;  on  a  chief  surtout  (cutting 
the  upper  chevron)  a  lion  passant  guardant. 

Legend, — 

+  S  •  PRANDI  •  D6  •  CLAVO. 

4.  Circular,  1  inch  in  diameter.  A  shield,  bearing  three 
bends,  on  a  chief  a  tree  ( cornel  tree  ?) 

Legend, — 

+  S  :  H^RARD  LLI  :  D  :  CORNIO. 


Moroni,  Diet.  Ecol.  s.  v.  Giglio. 
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5.  Circular,  1  inch  in  diameter.  Shield,  with  slightly  indicated 
foliage  on  the  spandrils,  bearing  Per  pale,  Barry  of  six,  a 
crescent. 

Legend. — 

+  S  •  HYAE6NTI  •  D’  •  CORTONA. 

6.  Circular,  f  inch  in  diameter.  Shield  bearing  three  fusils 
(mill-picks?)  in  fess. 

Legend, — 

+  S  •  BCJRTO  •  I  •  MOL^N^LLI. 


7.  Circular,  If  inch  in  diameter.  Shield  bearing  Paly  of 
four,  on  a  chief  a  tree  fructed. 

Legend, — 

+  S’  BLASCHINO  •  CDOR^LLO  •  D6  ■  LVGANO. 


The  Dictionaries  translate  Morelia  by  ‘  deadly  nightshade,’  a 
plant  which  bears  a  large  black  cherry-like  fruit,  this  and  the 
two  previous  ones,  6  and  7,  are  probably  ‘  canting  ’  coats. 

8.  Triangular,  point  in  base,  the  sides  about  If  inch  long, 
the  top  somewhat  shorter.  A  swan,  1. 

Legend, 

+  S  •  BON^LLVS  •  D(J  ■  ORFAN^LLIS. 

9.  Circular,  1  inch  in  diameter,  late  fifteenth  century.  A 
shield,  bearing  a  tree  eradicated. 

Legend, — 

Stohattnte  +  rtdiartn. 


This  seal  may  be  French. 

10.  Shield  shaped,  If  inch  high.  A  tree  with  large  leaves. 
Legend, — 

+  •  S  PETRIS  (sic)  •  RODYLFI  •  IVDICIS. 


11.  Hexagonal  pillar-shaped  matrix  about  2  inches  high,  en¬ 
graved  at  both  ends.  The  larger  end  is  1  inch  in  diameter. 
The  date  1360  in  Arabic  numerals  is  engraved  on  the  sides. 
Subject.  Li  a  trilobed  panel  three  lozenges. 

Legend, — 

+  S  •  CIONIS  •  SANDRI  D(f  •  SALIB^NIS. 


The  smaller  end,  f  inch  in  diameter,  has  a  plain  shield  with  the 
arms.  Above  it  the  letter  N. 

According  to  Ginanni,  the  family  of  Salimbene  of  Forli 
(Romagna,  frontiers  of  Tuscany)  bore  Gules,  three  fusils  or. 

12.  Circular,  If  inch  in  diameter.  Shield  penchd.  Barry 
of  six,  ensigned  with  a  helm  lambrequined.  Crest,  a  peacock’s 
head. 
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Legend, — 

+  TOLB(JRTO  •  DI  •  SIRISFORTfl. 

13.  Circular,  l-{-  inch  in  diameter.  In  a  slight  three-lobecl 
border  a  shield  bearing  a  chief. 

Legend, 

+  S  •  TALANI  •  DNI  ■  P^PI  •  ALAMANNI. 

The  following  is  a  Lay  seal  with  a  device  not  heraldic: — 

Circular,  1£  inch  in  diameter.  A  two-wheeled  cart  with 
shafts,  in  the  front  of  which  is  a  figure  holding  a  goad  or 
sword. 

Legend, — 

+  S’  AOOADei  •  •  CARIZefDVI.V. 

A  pointed  oval  seal  H  inch  long,  with  a  fruit  resembling  an 
artichoke  for  device,  and  with  the  legend 

-f  S’  •  VICHARII  •  D3  •  YINCAR^TO, 

must  remain  as  unascertained,  as  I  have  no  information  suffi¬ 
cient  to  guide  me  in  assigning  it  to  the  Ecclesiastical  or  to  the 
Lay  Division. 

The  three  seal-boxes,  detached  from  original  diplomas,  are 
of  bronze  or  mixed  metal,  with  a  flat  lid,  which  in  each  case  is 
circular  and  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  the  box  itself  being  con¬ 
vex  to  suit  the  shape  of  the  waxen  seal,  and  furnished  with  four 
holes  for  the  laces  attaching  the  seal  to  the  document. 

From  the  heraldic  and  other  devices  which  adorn  these  boxes, 
they  are  easily  connected  with  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  dating  from 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies. 

1 .  The  lid  of  the  first  box  is  ornamented  in  pounced  work, 
with  a  shield  bearing  Quarterly  1  and  4.  Sforza  :  An  eagle  dis¬ 
played  crowned.  2  and  3.  Visconti :  A  serpent  crowned  vorant 
an  infant.  Ensigned  with  a  coronet,  and  accompanied  by  the 
legend  io  gz  ma  dvx  mli  sextvs.  On  each  side  twice  repeated 
is  the  badge  of  the  ‘  Tizzone or  burning  brand,  with  two 
buckets. 

The  inside  of  the  lid  is  pounced  with  a  singular  device  of 
rockwork  with  1  nebulee  ’  bands  across.  In  one  corner  is  a  bulb 
of  tulip  sprouting ;  below  is  the  motto  MIT  zeit. 

Pounced  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  itself  is  a  dove  within  rays 
of  the  sun,  holding  a  scroll  with  a  motto,  A  bon  droit. 

The  box  contains  the  remains  of  the  seal  in  wax,  bearing  the 
arms  above  mentioned. 
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The  legend,  when  expanded,  will  read— iohannes  galeazzo 

MARIA  DUX  .  MEDIOLANI  SEXTUS. 

The  Duke  Gian  Galeazzo  was  the  son  of  Galeazzo  Maria 
Sforza,  by  Bona  of  Savoy,  his  second  wife.  On  his  father’s 
assassination,  in  1476,  he  was  left  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  mother,  and  the  second  box  belongs,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the 
period  of  his  minority. 

2.  This  box  has  also  pounced  ornaments  in  the  same  style  as 
the  first.  _  The  lid  has  a  shield  of  the  same  arms,  with  the 
legend  b  M  g  M,  for  bona  .  maria  .  galeazzo  .  maria. 

On  the  bottom  is  the  dove,  with  a  scroll  uninscribed,  and  a 
strange -looking  rock  with  the  sprouting  bulb,  and  the  German 
motto  given  above. 

It  incloses  a  well-preserved  seal,  in  white  wax,  with  the 
quartered  coat,  and  the  legend, — 

BONA  7  (et)  GALEAZ(o)  M(aria)  SF(orza)  VICECOMITES 
DVCES  M(edio)  L(an)I  7C. 

3.  The  third  box  ( see  engraving  on  the  opposite  page)  is 
ornamented  in  relief.  On  the  lid  are  the  same  arms  as  before, 
with  the  legend  fr  .  11 .  and  two  1  tizzonij  with  buckets.  On 
the  bottom  is  a  bird,  with  the  motto  regina  celi.  The  seal  is 
lost. 

This  work  of  art  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Francis  Maria 
Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  1521-1535.  He  was  the  son  of  Lu¬ 
dovico  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  by  whose  contrivance  Gian 
Galeazzo  was  killed  by  slow  poison  in  1494,  and  who  died  a 
prisoner  to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  in  the  castle  of  Loches. 

The  impress  of  the  tizzone  and  the  dove  belonged  to  the 
Visconti  family.  The  burning  brand  and  buckets  are  said  to 
have  been  assumed  as  a  device  by  Galeazzo  Visconti  II.  1354- 
1378,  on  the  occasion  of  his  slaying,  when  in  Holland,  a  knight, 
who  bore  this  cognizance  on  his  shield. 

The  dove  appears  on  the  robe  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti, 
first  Duke  of  Milan,  1396-1402,  as  represented  on  his  portrait 
at  the  Certosa  of  Pavia. 

The  sprouting  tulip-root  appears  to  have  been  an  old  device 
of  the  Sforza  family.  The  motto  is  sometimes  in  Italian  (  Col 
Tempo  ’  instead  of  the  German  1  Mit  Zeit.’ 

Mrs.  Palliser,  in  her  interesting  book  on  1  Historic  Devices, 
Badges,  and  War  Cries,’  London,  1870,  has  figured  the  tulip 
at  p.  195.  This  work  may  be  consulted  (pp.  184,  185,  seq.) 
with  advantage  for  further  particulars  as  to  the  Milanese 
impress” 

Admiral  Spratt,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  Paper  on 
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the  Dorian  Peninsula  and  Gulf,  with  Notes  on  the  discovery 
made  by  himself  many  years  ago  of  a  Temple  of  Latona  at 
the  head  of  that  Gulf.  This  Paper  will  be  published  in  the 
Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  February  7th,  1884. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors: — 


From  the  New-England  Historic  Genealogical  Society: — The  New-Englaiul 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.  No.  cxlix.  Vol.  38.  January. 
8vo.  Boston,  1884. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Zurich — Mittheilungen.  Band  xxi.,  Heft. 
5.  4to.  Zurich,  1884. 

From  the  Editor,  Captain  R.  C.  Temple: — Panjab  Notes  and  Queries.  No.  4., 
vol.  i.  January.  4to.  London,  1884. 

From  the  St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Society :— Transactions.  Yol.  i. — Part  4. 
4to.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution: — Journal.  Vol.  xxvii.  No.  122. 
8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Yol.  vi.,  No.  2. 
February.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society,  Agram  (Croatia): — Viestnik  hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga  Druztva.  Godina  vi. — Br.  i.  8vo.  Zagrebu,  1884. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum:  — 

1.  Catalogue  of  Romances  in  the  Department  of  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum.  By  II.  L.  D.  Ward,  B.A.  Vol.  i.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

2.  Catalogue  of  Oriental  Coins  in  the  British  Museum.  Vol.  viii.  Coins 
of  the  Turks.  By  S.  Lane-Poole.  Edited  by  R.  S.  Poole.  8vo.  London, 
1883. 

From  the  Author: — Les  Etrangers  a  Bordeaux.  Etude  d’inscriptions  de  hi 
periode  Romaine  portant  des  ethniques.  Par  M.  P.  Charles  Robert.  8vo. 
Bordeaux,  1883. 

From  the  Author,  Rev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth,  M.A.,  F.S.A.: — 

1.  Karl’s  Legacy.  2  vols.  Sm.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1868. 

2.  Westminster  Drolleries  1671-2;  Choyce  Drollery  1656;  Merry  Drol¬ 
leries  1661-70-91.  3  vols.  8vo.  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  1875-6. 

3.  A  Strappado  for  the  Diuell.  By  Richard  Brathwaite.  8vo.  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  1878. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association: — Archaeologia  Cambrensis. 
Fourth  Series.  No.  56.  (Vol.  xiv.)  8vo.  London,  1883. 

4.  The  Roxburghe  Ballads  :  illustrating  the  Last  Years  of  the  Stuarts 
Vol.  v.,  Part  i.  8vo.  Hertford,  printed  for  the  Ballad  Society,  1883. 
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A  vote  of  Special  Thanks  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  J.  W . 
Ebsworth,  F.S.A.,  for  his  Donation  to  the  Library. 

C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  Secretary,  stated  that  he  had  been 
requested  by  Mr.  James  Parker  to  convey  to  the  Meeting  the 
warmest  thanks  of  himself  and  of  his  family  for  the  very  cordial 
message  of  condolence  which  had  reached  him  on  the  death  of 
his  late  father,  Mr.  John  Henry  Parker,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  and 
which  they  appreciated  very  highly. 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  on  a  Deed  Poll  relating  to  the  Brethren  of  Holy 
Cross,  Reigate,  a  photograph  of  which  he  presents  to  the 
Society : — 

u  I  exhibit  a  small  deed  (with  a  photograph)  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  a  deed  poll,  8-g-  inches  by  5  inches,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  transcript : — 

“  ‘  Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  Quod  ego  Johannes  de  la  bisse 
dedi  et  concessi  et  hac  presenti  carta  mea  confirmavi  pro  salute 
anime  mee  et  meorum,  deo  et  fratribus  hospitalis  sancte  crucis 
de  Reigate,  In  liberam  et  puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam 
redditum  quinque  solidorum  in  parochia  de  home  de  adqui- 
sitione  mea  annuatim  percipiendum,  scilicet  de  Johanne  de 
bosco  et  de  heredibus  suis  pro  Wlgaresrudene  duodecim 
denarios,  ad  duos  terminos,  ad  festum  sancti  An  dree  sex 
denarios,  ad  festum  sancti  Johannis  baptiste  sex  denarios.  Et 
de  altero  Johanne  de  bosco  et  de  heredibus  suis  pro  dimidia 
hyda  terre  quam  Algarus  de  bosco  tenuit  viginti  sex  denarios, 
ad  duos  terminos,  ad  festum  sancti  thome  apostoli  tresdecim 
denarios,  ad  festum  sancti  Johannis  baptiste  tresdecim  denarios. 
Et  de  Johanne  mercatore  et  de  heredibus  suis  pro  pur- 
prestura  de  la  bisse  decern  denarios,  ad  duos  terminos,  ad 
festum  sancti  Andree  quinque  denarios,  ad  festum  sancti 
Johannis  baptiste  quinque  denarios.  Et  de  Joseph  fabro  et  de 
heredibus  suis  pro  tenemento  de  la  hulle  de  la  bisse  quod 
tenuit  de  me  duodecim  denarios,  ad  duos  terminos,  ad  festum 
sancti  Andree  sex  denarios,  ad  festum  sancti  Johannis  baptiste 
sex  denarios.  Et  preterea  de  dicto  Joseph  fabro  pro  una  acra 
terre  cum  gardino  que  est  in  novo  assarto  de  la  bisse  decern 
denarios  recipiendos  vigilia  Natalis  domini.  Quatuor  quorum 
decern  denariorum  acquietabunt  predictas  terras  erga  dominum 
feudi  pro  omni  servicio  et  exactione  seculari,  salvo  servicio 
forinseco  quantum  pertinet  ad  tantum  tenementum  ejusdem 
feudi.  Et  dicti  fratres  pacabunt  predictos  quatuor  denarios 
die  sancti  Martini  apud  Herewaldesle.  Et  reliqui  sex  denarii 
remanebunt  in  predicto  hospitali  in  puram  et  perpetuam 
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elemosinam.  Habendum  et  tenendum  predicto  hospitali,  libere, 
quiete,  pacifice,  et  imperpetuum  sicut  liberam  et  puram  et 
perpetuain  elemosinam.  Ita  scilicet  quod  prenominati  homines 
et  beredes  eorum  teneant  predicta  tenementa  sua  de  predicto 
hospitali ;  et  respondeant  fratribus  ejusdem  loci  in  predictis 
redditibus  et  in  omnibus  sicut  deberent  michi  respondere. 
Dominus  autem  feudi  warantizabit  sepedicto  hospitali  pre- 
dictas  terras  et  predictum  redditum  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis 
suis  contra  omnes  homines  et  feminas.  Et  ut  hec  mea  donatio 
et  concessio  rate  et  stabiles  permaneant  et  inconcusse:  presen- 
tem  cartam  sigilli  mei  appositione  confirmavi.  Et  ad  majorem 
confirmationem  meipsum  caritative  reception  predicto  hospitali 
donavi.  Iiiis  Testibus  Domino  Ricardo  de  lenne  tunc  temporis 
constabulario  castri  de  Reigate.  Domino  Rogero  de  londonc 
Milite.  Domino  Jolianne  de  burstowe.  Robert  de  Molino. 
Waltero  de  colie.  Henrico  de  holeya.  Aluredo  colekin.  Rogero 
corvesario.  Thoma  prenticio.  Willelmo  clerico  presentium 
scriptore.  Et  multis  aliis.’ 

11  To  this  deed  is  appended  a  seal  in  red  wax  on  a  parchment 
slip.  Circular,  lj  inch  in  diameter ;  subject,  a  hind  counter- 
trippant. 

Legend, — 

+  S.  IO’IS  :  D6  .  LA  BIS6: 

“  The  deed  is  endorsed  in  a  hand  of  the  seventeenth  century  : 

6  Iohes  de  la  Bysse.  Sans  date.’ 

“  The  hind  was  used,  1342,  by  John  de  la  Byssh,  on  a  shield. 
Subsequently  the  head  only  was  used  as  a  crest.* 

“  The  object  of  the  deed,  it  will  be  seen,  is,  shortly,  to  state 
that  John  de  la  Biss  gave,  for  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  and 
that  of  his  belongings,  to  God  and  to  the  Brethren  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Reigate,  in  frank  almoigne,  a 
rent  of  five  shillings,  payable  out  of  the  premises  mentioned 
in  the  deed. 

u  It  is  signed  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Richard  de  Lenne,  at 
that  time  Constable  of  Reigate  Castle,  Sir  Roger  de  London, 
knight,  Sir  John  de  Burstow,  Robert  of  the  Mill,  Walter  de 
Colie,  Henry  de  Holeia,  Alured  Colkin,  Roger  Corvesario, 
i  the  cordwainer,’  Thomas  Prentice,  and  William  the  Clerk,  and 
many  others. 

“  I  do  not  think  this  deed  was  known  to  the  compilers  of 
Manning  and  Bray’s  or  indeed  any  History  of  Surrey. 

“  Those  who  know  the  town  of  Reigate  will  remember  that  it 
consists  of  two  streets,  one  running  east  and  west  and  the  other 
north  and  south.  The  street  east  and  west  runs  along  a  little 

*  See  Upton,  Be  Studio  Militari,  1654,  Bisscei  nuta  ad  fincm ,  p.  53. 
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valley,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Castle  Hill,  round  which 
the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  cluster  ;  on  the  south 
by  the  grounds  of  the  Priory,  along  the  borders  of  which  the 
houses  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  cluster. 

“  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  building  standing  apart,  the 
Old  Town  Hall,  which  was  formerly  a  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury.  In  the  street  at  the  west  end  of  the  Castle  Hill 
is  a  very  old  public-house,  which  passed  by  the  name  of  ‘  The 
Red  Cross,”  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  all  that  remains 
of  the  old  Hospital  of  Holy  Cross. 

u  The  existence  of  the  Reigate  Caves  under  the  Castle  Hill 
will  be  known  to  many  of  you ;  but,  probably,  few  know  that 
there  are  similar  caves  attached  to  the  ‘  Red  Cross ’  Inn. 

“  For  convenience  of  reference  I  have  brought  with  me  an 
old  map  of  Surrey,  upon  which  can  be  pointed  out  the  parish  of 
Horn,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  South  Eastern  Rail¬ 
way,  due  east  of  Red  Hill,  the  adjoining  parish  of  Burstow,  the 
situation  of  what  was  lately  called  Haroldslee  and  Bish  Court. 
The  deed  is  interesting  as  giving  the  name  of  a  Governor  of  the 
Castle.  Among  the  witnesses  were  John  de  Burstow,  who  was, 
of  course,  a  neighbour  of  John  de  la  Biss,  Robert  the  Miller, 
who  may  have  been  from  the  old  mill  at  Flanchford,  Walter 
de  Colle,  no  doubt  Lord  of  Colley  Manor,  and  Henry  de  Holeia, 
of  Hooley  Manor.” 

E.  W.  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
remarks  on  some  Paintings  on  an  Armoire  in  Bayeux  Cathe¬ 
dral,  of  which  he  exhibited  a  very  beautiful  copy  by  himself : — 

“  Mr.  W.  E.  Nesfield,  in  his  Specimens  of  Mediseval  Archi¬ 
tecture,  plates  8  and  9,  has  published  some  rather  detailed 
drawings  of  this  interesting  and  rare  example  of  painted 
furniture. 

“  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  has  illustrated  and  described  it  in  his 
Dictionnaire  Raisonnd  du  Mobilier  Frangais ,  vol.  i.  s.  v. 

‘  Armoire,'1  and  M.  Ruprich  Robert  has  made  the  very  elaborate 
drawings  which  accompany  the  description  of  it  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  M.  Daly’s  ‘  Revue  de  1’ Architecture.’  But  as  the 
three  versions  I  have  mentioned  differ  from  one  another,  it  is 
possible  that  a  fourth  witness  may  not  be  unwelcome. 

u  Of  the  painted  decoration  I  have  only  shown  those  portions 
where  the  design  can  be  perfectly  traced,  and  I  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  a  final  verification  by  an  accomplished  antiquary, 
M.  Georges  Gamier,  resident  at  Bayeux. 

“  On  the  door,  upon  which  the  paintings  are  found,  the  iron 
work  is  perfect ;  but  the  mark  of  a  hinge  is  to  be  seen  2|  inches 
below  the  lower  one.  The  door  itself,  like  three  others,  is  made 
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in  two  vertical  pieces,  instead  of  three.  The  iron  bands  divide 
it  horizontally  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  (the  lower  division 
is  <7  inch  higher  than  the  upper  one). 

“  In  the  lower  part,  the  figures  of  the  four  monks  bearing  a 
feretory  on  their  shoulders  are  still  well  preserved.  In  the 
upper  part  two  half-length  angels  rising  from  the  clouds  are 
censing  an  object  now  lost,  which  was  supported  in  a  sheet  held 
by  two  full-length  descending  angels,  behind  which  a  fragment 
shows  that  a  demi-figure  of  Our  Lord  once  filled  the  central 
space.  We  have  here,  doubtless,  the  apotheosis  of  the  saint 
whose  relics  are  borne  by  the  monks  below.  The  subject  or  the 
story  is  as  simple  as  the  execution  of  the  Armoire  itself. 

“  For  nearly,  if  not  fully,  700  years,  these  paintings  have  stood 
the  wear  and  tear  of  cathedral  life,  and,  except  where  they  have 
been  broken  away,  the  drawing  is  still  vigorous  and  true — the 
colours  yet  harmonious  and  vivid.  How  then  were  they  done  ? 
The  broken  edges  will  tell  us.  Upon  the  wood  (1)  a  thin  coat 
of  whiting  appears,  first  of  all,  to  have  been  spread.  Upon  this 
(2)  was  painted  a  coat  (‘  de  Rubricandis,’  Theophilus  would 
call  it;  Viollet-le-Duc  calls  it  1  vermilion  ’),  which  looks  very 
much  like  bright  red  ochre  ;  then  (3)  another  thick  coat  of 
whiting,  or,  as  it  might  be  called,  a  thin  coat  of  gesso;  and  (4) 
on  this  the  painting,  as  we  see  it,  was  executed.  There  is 
happily  no  varnish  to  ‘  preserve  ’  it — the  dust  of  innumerable 
sweepings  has  bathed  it;  but  it  knows  no  decay.  You  may 
wash  it  with  a  wet  rag  and  do  it  no  harm,  and  yet  the  whole 
substance  of  pigment  and  plaster  is  not  much  thicker  than  our 
smallest  silver  coin. 

u  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  refers  the  Armoire  to  the  commencement 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  there  are  marked  outlines  of 
hinges  larger  than  those  remaining — lock  holes  filled  up,  and 
characteristics  of  touch  in  the  figure  drawing,  which  lead  me  to 
infer  that  we  have  relics  of  two  armoires,  and  that  the  doors 
formed  of  two  boards  belono;  to  an  armoire  of  the  twelfth 
century,  whereon  figure  subjects  were  painted  on  a  red  ground ; 
that  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  larger 
armoire  was  required,  and  that  these  four  doors  were  preserved 
and  adapted  to  the  new  work,  to  which  latter  belong  the  post 
and  rail  decoration  in  black  and  white,  as  also  the  scribble- 
covered  yellow  green  that  prevails  throughout.  An  illustration 
and  description  of  the  armoire  itself  appeared  in  the  Building 
News,  August  29,  1873.” 


B.  Edmund  Ferret,  Esq.,  F.S.  A.,  communicated  some  Notes 
on  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Catherine,  Catherington,  Hants. 

(i  lie  commenced  by  describing  the  situation  of  the  village  on 
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the  chalk  downs  north  of  Havant,  and  how  the  tower  of  the 
church  was  a  landmark  to  mariners  on  the  Solent,  so  that  in 
times  of  danger  blue  lights  used  to  be  burned  at  its  summit.  He 
proceeded  to  describe  the  plan  of  the  Transition  Norman  church, 
with  its  nave  and  chancel  of  same  width,  with  no  chancel  arch 
(but  evidences  of  a  rood  screen),  its  lean-to  aisle  roofs  covered 
by  a  prolongation  of  the  nave  roof,  and  instanced  the  building 
as  of  a  type  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  southern  counties.  Mr. 
Ferrey  remarked  on  the  situation  of  the  tower  at  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  nave,  with  one  arch  opening  into  the  nave,  the  other 
into  the  aisle,  and  spoke  of  the  Hyde  Chapel,  which  was  a  north 
aisle  to  the  chancel.  In  the  north  wall  of  this  chapel  was  a  good 
thirteenth-century  rear  arch,  nook-shafts  and  string.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  nave  arcade  with  its  bold  and  beautiful  mouldings, 
and  explained  that  the  south  one  was  earlier  than  the  north,  and 
how  the  capitals,  of  a  foliated  cushion-shape,  were  much  diver¬ 
sified.  Chalk,  he  said,  was  the  material  used  for  dressings  and 
quoins,  the  general  material  of  the  walls  being  flint.  Cather- 
ington  church,  which  Mr.  Ferrey  said  has  just  been  extensively 
repaired  and  added  to,  had  been  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition, 
and  it  was  during  these  works  that  some  remarkable  discoveries 
were  made.  Among  them  was  mentioned  the  head,  stem,  and 
part  of  the  base  of  the  old  Purbeck  stone  churchyard  cross,  of 
Transition  Norman  character.  The  head  was  a  canopied  one, 
having  the  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  on  one  side,  and  the 
traces  of  a  figure  on  the  other.  He  drew  attention  to  the  rarity 
of  such  examples,  as  most  of  them  had  been  destroyed.  Two 
sepulchral  slabs  of  late  twelfth-century  character  with  floriated 
crosses  rudely  incised  were  also  found  ;  also  fragments  of  bases 
of  piers,  arch  mouldings,  &c.,  of  good  section,  of  the  late  Deco¬ 
rated  or  early  Perpendicular  period.  On  the  north  wall  of  the 
nave  a  tempera  painting  was  discovered,  which  Mr.  Ferrey  con¬ 
sidered  dated  from  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  which  Mr.  Micklethwaite  and  Mr.  Keyser — in  the  discussion 
which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper — thought  was  early 
fourteenth-century  work.  The  subject  was  St.  Michael  weighing 
souls.  Mr.  Ferrey  said  the  tall  figure  of  the  archangel  was  full 
of  vigour.  He  wielded  in  his  right  hand  an  uplifted  sword, 
typifying  Justice.  Instead  of  wearing  armour,  as  usual  in 
paintings  of  a  later  period,  St.  Michael  was  robed  in  a  tunic 
(the  sleeves  of  which  were  diapered)  and  was  barefooted.  A 
girdle  was  worn  round  the  waist,  through  which  the  yard  of  the 
scales  was  passed.  The  Blessed  Virgin  as  a  crowned  figure, 
typifying  Mercy,  held  the  scales  containing  the  saved  souls,  the 
other  scales  being  filled  with  the  lost  ones.  Mr.  Ferrey  described 
another  painting  which  was  on  the  east  wall  of  the  Hyde  Chapel, 
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evidently  being  a  Trinita.  It  was  enclosed  in  a  pointed  aureole. 
The  Eternal  Father,  in  the  semblance  of  a  bearded  man  and  with 
nimbus,  holds  in  his  bosom  the  Crucified  Son.  The  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  now  decipherable.  On  either  side 
were  figures  of  great  beauty,  of  censing  angels  kneeling,  the 
surface  of  the  Avail  behind  being  powdered.  Beneath  the  Trinita 
Avere  some  elegant  foliated  enrichments.  Above  were  formerly 
tAvo  figures  of  angels,  one  only  of  which  hoav  remains,  bearing  a 
harp ;  a  musical  instrument,  probably  a  cithera,  still  existing  on 
the  other  side.  Around  the  splay  of  the  circular  windoAv  in  the 
east  gable  of  this  chapel  Avas  some  beautiful  foliated  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  Both  the  paintings  were  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation, 
and  of  great  value,  owing  to  their  design.  Mr.  Ferrey  Avent  on 
to  mention  a  monument  of  great  interest  in  the  Hyde  Chapel, 
raised  in  1631.  It  contained  the  recumbent  effigies  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Hyde  and  his  lady,  the  sculptured  figures  of  their 
sons  and  daughters  being  represented  kneeling  in  front  of  the 
tomb.  Above  was  a  lofty  architectural  composition.  Mr.  Ferrey 
proceeded  to  show  that  Lawrence  Hyde,  of  the  illustrious  family 
of  the  Hydes  of  Hinton  Daubnay,  in  this  parish,  Avas  common 
ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Clarendon,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen 
Anne.  He  said  that  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church  Avas 
associated  Avitli  one  of  the  later  adventures  of  Charles  II.  before 
the  Restoration,  Avhen  he  Avas  so  frequently  a  fugitive,  and  gave 
a  summary  from  a  curious  and  little-knoAvn  MS.  by  Colonel 
Gounter,  of  Racton,  Avhich  described  it  in  quaint  language.  The 
king  was  concealed  in  a  house  near  Catherington,  and  slept 
there  the  night  before  he  managed  to  escape  from  Brighton  by 
a  boat  to  Normandy.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  drawings, 
most  of  which  had  been  made  on  the  spot  for  Mr.  Ferrey  by  the 
kindness  of  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  F.  W.  Mansel.” 

Thanks  Avere  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  February  14th,  1884. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  folloAving  Presents  Avere  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  Indian  Museum  : — Catalogue  and  Hand-book  of  the 
Archaeological  Collections.  By  John  Anderson,  M.D.,  Edin.  Bart  II. 
Gupta  and  Inscription  Galleries.  8vo.  Calcutta,  1883. 
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From  the  Powys-Lancl  Club -Collections  Historical  and  Archaeological 
relating  to  Montgomeryshire,  and  its  Borders.  Yols.  viii.-xvi.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don,  1875-83. 

From  the  Author  . — The  Registers  of  Windlesham,  Surrey,  from  1677  to  1783  ; 
with  biographical  Notices  of  some  past  and  present  Families  now  residing 
in  the  Parish,  etc.  By  W.  U.  S.  Glanville-Richards.  Privately  printed. 
4to.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  : — Transactions.  Part  III. 

Yol.  4.  Second  Series.  Additional  Plates  (xxiii.-xxvi).  4to. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  : — 

1.  Archreologia  Ailiana.  Part  26.  Vol.  ix.  (New  Series.)  8vo.  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne,  1883. 

2.  Views  of  Old  Castles,  Priories,  and  Monasteries  in  the  counties  of  North¬ 
umberland  and  Durham,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Samuel  and  Nathaniel 
Buck.  Originally  published  in  1728.  (Reprinted.)  Folio.  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  1883. 

3.  The  South-East  Prospect  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  By  Samuel  and 
Nathaniel  Buck,  published  1745.  (Reprint.)  Oblong  folio  plate. 

4.  Remnants  of  Old  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Parti.  4to.  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  1883. 

From  the  Author:- — The  Organ-Cases  and  Organs  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Renaissance  :  a  comprehensive  Essay  on  the  Art  Archaeology  of  the  Organ. 
By  A.  G.  Hill,  B.A.,  F.S.A.  Folio.  London,  1883. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  small  ivory 
statuette  of  St.  Sebastian,  presumably  of  German  work.  No 
history  of  it,  however,  was  known. 


J.  Petherick,  Esq.,  exhibited  the  following  Documents  and 
Manuscripts : — 

11 1.  A  broadside  measuring  21^  inches  by  1 6-g-  inches,  bear¬ 
ing  at  the  top  the  title,  ‘  King  W illiam’s  Blessed  Deliverance 
and  England’s  Joyful  Preservation,  with  a  Farewell  to  King 
James,  upon  the  Happy  Discovery  of  the  late  Horrid  Jacobite 
Plot,’  and  at  the  bottom  the  imprint,  ‘  London,  printed  by 
J.  Dover  1696.  Sold  by  E.  Hayhurst  in  Little  Britain. 
Price  2d.'  The  plot  referred  to  is  known  in  history  as  the 
Assassination  Plot,  and  is  fully  described  by  Macaulay,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  660-684.  The  upper  part  of  the  broadside  is  filled  by  a 
wood  engraving  14^  inches  long  by  5%  inches  high,  divided 
into  three  panels,  bearing  respectively  the  following  titles, 
beginning  at  the  left : — 1 .  ‘  The  Bloody  Consult  between  Sir 
George  Barclay,  Sir  William  Parkyns,  and  other  Conspirators 
for  the  assassination.’  ..2.  ‘The  Manner  of  the  intended  Execu¬ 
tion  of  the  said  Barbarous  Design,  at  His  Majesty’s  return  from 
Hunting  at  Turnham  Green.’  3.  ‘  The  House  of  Parliament 
subscribing  to  the  National  Association  for  the  Defence  of  His 
Majesty’s  Sacred  Person,  &c.’  The  lower  part  of  the  broadside 
is  filled  with  a  view  of  Newgate,  and  is  entitled  ‘  The  Manner 
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of  conveying  the  Condemned  Traytors,  as  attended  by  the 
Sheriffs  and  their  Officers,  from  Newgate  to  Execution.’  Two 
of  the  prisoners  are  seen  drawn  on  a  hurdle  in  front  of  Newgate. 
The  centre  is  filled  by  twenty-one  stanzas  of  six  lines  each, 
distributed  in  three  columns,  in  which  an  Englishman,  a  Welsh¬ 
man,  a  Scotchman,  an  Irishman,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  Dutch¬ 
man  are  represented  as  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  at  the 
discovery  of  the  plot. 

“  2.  To  this  and  other  conspiracies  of  a  somewhat  earlier  date 
must  be  referred  six  Documents  in  manuscript  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Petherick,  and  composed  mainly  of  warrants  for  the  search 
of  disaffected  persons,  lists  of  prisoners  committed  to  the  ‘  Gate¬ 
house  ’  for  treasonable  practices,  and  appeals  to  the  justices  of 
the  county  of  Middlesex  to  sign  the  ‘  association,’  mentioned  in 
the  above  broadside,  in  testimony  of  their  attachment  to  William’s 
throne  and  person. 

“  3.  Coming  to  a  later  period  (1696),  Mr.  Petherick  exhi¬ 
bited  some  curious  papers  of  Depositions  against  Fitzgerald  the 
Jacobite.  One  of  the  deponents  testified  that  Fitzgerald  dropped 
out  of  his  pocket  a  paper  4  entituled  a  Psalm,  being  a  libell 
against  the  King  and  Government.’  The  paper  in  question  is 
annexed  to  the  deposition,  and  runs  as  follows  : — 


Psalm. 

O  Lord  of  hosts,  hear  England  cry, 

And  purge  this  sinfull  land, 

Destroy  these  Dutch  Deuowring  Dogs, 

By  they  [sic]  most  mighty  hand, 

And  as  the  red  sea  ere  returned 
One  Pharo  and  his  host, 

Let  in  the  Ocean  and  oreflow 
The  Hogan  Mogan  coast. 

Undam  ym  first  then  Dam  them,  Lord, 

Destroy  the  viper  breed, 

The  race  of  frogland  be  abhorred 
By  all  the  Holy  seed. 

King  Dauid  bless,  most  mighty  Lord 
And  place  him  on  his  throne, 

Confound  confederating  foes, 

For  thou  art  God  alone. 

4c  4.  A  copy  in  manuscript  of  various  4  strange  prophesies,’ 
such  as  Mother  Shipton’s,  Ignatius’s,  Sibyllo’s,  and  Merlin’s. 

“5.  In  the  year  18  and  19  Car.  II.  an  Act  was  passed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  woollen  trade,  prohibiting  burial  in  any 
material  but  wool  only.  Mr.  Petherick  exhibited  one  of  the 
printed  forms  of  certificate,  in  attestation  that  the  Act  had  been 
complied  with,  and  also  a  written  certificate  to  the  same  effect, 
bearing  date  30tli  September,  1768.  It  runs  as  follows  :  — 
u  ‘  Devon. — Be  it  known  that  on  the  30th  day  of  September, 
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1768,  Joan  Furse,  of  the  parish  of  Tormoham,  in  the  said 
County,  widow,  being  a  credible  witness,  doth  make  oath  before 
me,  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the 
said  County,  that  the  body  of  Walter  Dearin,  of  Tormoham 
aforesaid,  lately  deceased,  was  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  this 
instant  September  buried  in  no  materials  but  what  was  made  of 
sheep’s  wooll  only. 

“  ‘  The  mark  of  Joan  x  Furse. 

“  ‘  Sworn  and  signed  the  day  and  year 
above  written  before  me, 

“  1  Will.  Kitson.’  ” 


The  printed  form  of  certificate  has  on  the  margin  a  woodcut 
of  a  figure  in  a  shroud. 

Along  with  these  manuscript  documents  Mr.  Petherick 
exhibited  various  scarce  Historical  Tracts. 

J.  H.  Middleton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  Paper  on 
the  discoveries  made  within  the  last  few  weeks  in  the  Atrium 
of  Vesta  in  the  Roman  Forum.  The  Paper  was  accompanied 
by  photographs  of  some  of  the  statues  of  the  vestals,  and  by 
plans  and  drawings.  This  Memoir  will  be  published  in  the 
Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  February  21st,  1884. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool Proceedings. 
Nos.  xxxv.-xxxvii.  3  vols.  8vo.  London,  1881-3. 

From  the  Author,  C.  Roach  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — 

1.  Address  to  the  Strood  Institute  Elocution  Class.  General  Meeting, 
Thursday,  August  30th,  1883.  8vo. 

2.  The  Floods  of  the  Medway  at  Strood.  Portion  of  an  advanced  Chapter 
in  “  Retrospections,  Social  and  Archaeological.”  8vo.  1884. 

From  the  Author,  the  Rev.  Francis  St.  John  Thackeray,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

1.  Eton  College  Library.  Reprinted  from  “  Notes  and  Queries.”  Sm.  4to. 
Eton,  1881. 

2.  A  Guide  to  the  Collection  of  Roman  Coins  at  Eton  College.  With  an 
appendix  on  some  Byzantine  Coins.  8vo.  London,  1882. 
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From  the  American  Philosophical  Society  : — 

1.  Transactions.  Vol.  xvi.  New  Series.  Part  I.  4to.  Philadelphia, 

1883. 

2.  Proceedings.  Yol.  xx.  No.  113.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Author  : — Memoir  of  Col.  Joseph  L.  Chester,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  By 
J.  W.  Dean.  8vo.  Boston,  1884. 

From  the  East  India  Association  : — Journal.  No.  I.  Vol.  xvi.  8vo.  London, 

1884. 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  an 
elaborate  paper  on  the  Books  of  Records  and  other  Parochial 
Books  of  the  parish  of  St.  Stephens,  Coleman  Street.  Several  of 
these  interesting  books  were  exhibited  along  with  some  of  the 
more  interesting  specimens  of  church  plate  from  the  same  parish. 
A  plan  of  the  area  of  the  parish  was  also  exhibited.  This  Paper 
will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  this  Communication. 


Thursday,  February  28th,  1884. 

C.  S.  PERCEVAL,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  tb e  Author: — Notice  sur  Adrien  de  Longperier,  Associe  de  l’Academie 
Roy  ale  de  Belgique ;  par  J.  De  Witte,  Membre  de  FAcademie  royale  des 
Sciences,  des  Lettres  et  des  Beaux-Arts  de  Belgique.  8vo.  Brussels,  1884. 

From  G.  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.: — 

1.  De  Bernardy’s  Next  of  Kin  Gazette.  Nos.  18  and  19.  8vo.  London, 
1880-1. 

2.  A  Week  in  the  Yorkshire  Dales.  By  the  Rev.  John  Piekford,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  Manchester,  1882. 

3.  The  Histoiyof  the  Surrey  Lodge,  established  at  Reigate  1834.  Compiled 
as  a  Memorial  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Lodge.  By  John  Lees. 
8vo.  1883. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  March  6th,  and  a  list  was  read  of  the  candidates  to 
be  balloted  for. 

The  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  three  sheets  of 
photographs  of  Pre-historic  Flint  Implements  from  Rorke’s 
Drift.  They  had  been  given  him  by  Major  Story,  A.D.C.  (99th 
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Regiment),  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Cape.  Major  Story- 
had  informed  him  that  one  set  of  the  flints  exhibited  had,  been 
discovered  when  making  graves  for  the  dead  at  Isandlwhana. 


A.  G.  Hill,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  Paper  on  the 
Ecclesiology  and  Architecture  of  some  towns  in  Mecklenburgh 
and  Pomerania.  The  most  interesting  architectural  or  artistic 
remains  of  Schwerin,  Wismar,  Neu  Brandenburg,  Liibeck, 
Doberan,  Stralsund,  Rostock,  and  Greifswald,  &c.,  were  not 
only  passed  under  review  but  were  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hill’s 
very  beautiful  plans  and  drawings.  This  Paper  will  be  published 
in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  March  6th,  1884. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Editor,  W.  H,  K.  Wright,  Esq,:-— The  Western  Antiquary;  or  Devon 
and  Cornwall  Note  Book.  Part  ix.  Third  Series.  January.  4 to.  Plymouth, 
1884. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society:— Proceedings.  Voi.  vl.  No.  3.  March. 
8  vo.  London,  1884. 

Prom  the  Designer  and  Engraver,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth,  M.A.,  F.S.A.: — 

1.  India  proof  of  an  Engraving  representing  the  North  Yiew  of  Edinburgh, 
from  the  Upper  Gallery  of  the  Scott  monument.  Wholly  unpublished : 
one  of  only  twelve  struck  off. 

2.  Outline  Key  Engraving  to  the  above.  Size  of  the  plates  :  1  ft.  8J  in.  by 
1  ft.  4J  in.  Date,  1845. 

From  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology :— Transactions.  Yol.  viii.  Parts 
1  and  2.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Editor,  Captain  R.  C.  Temple: — Panjab  Notes  and  Queries.  No.  5. 
Yol.  i.  February.  Ir.o.  London,  1884. 

From  S.  D.  Walker,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Sec.  S.A.,  Notts.: — Records  of  the 
Borough  of  Nottingham,  being  a  series  of  Extracts  from  the  Archives  of  the 
Corporation  of  Nottingham.  Vol.  i,,  Hen.  II.  to  Ric.  II.  1155-1399.  Pub¬ 
lished  under  the  authority  of  the  Corporation.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  F.  Cope  Whitehouse,  Esq. : — 

1.  Pithom-Moeris.  [From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Geographical  Soc. 
Vol.  xiv.]  4to. 

2.  The  Manhattan.  March,  1884.  [Containing  at  page  258,  “  The  Myth 
of  Fingal’s  Cave,”  by  Cope  Whitehouse.]  8vo.  New  York,  1884. 
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From  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society: — Transactions.  Vol.  ii ,  Part  4.  New 
Series.  8yo.  Colchester,  1883. 

From  the  Author: — The  Visitation  of  Wiltshire,  1G23.  Edited  by  G.  W.  Mar¬ 
shall,  LL.D.  4to.  London,  1882. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Ebsworth  for  his  donation  of  an  engraving,  by  himself,  of  a 
north  view  of  Edinburgh. 

Percy  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  was  admitted  a  Fellow. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8.45  p.m.,  and  closed  at  9.30  p.m.,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected : — 

John  William  Willis-Bund,  Esq. 

Robert  Charles  Hope,  Esq. 

William  John  FitzPatrick,  Esq. 

General  Sir  John  Henry  Lefroy,  R.A.,  K.C.M.G., 

O.B.,  F.R.S. 

William  Hay  man  Cummings,  Esq. 

John  James  Stevenson,  Esq. 

John  Anderson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  Thomas  Samuel  Curteis. 


Thursday,  March  13th,  1884. 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Author: — Love’s  Garland:  or,  Posies  for  RiDgs,  Hand-kerchers,  and 
Gloves,  1674.  A  Reprint.  And  ye  Garland  of  ye  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes. 
By  J.  R.  Brown,  F.R.G.S.  (Privately  Printed  Opuscula  issued  to  the 
Members  of  the  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes.  No.  iv.)  Sm.  sq.  8vo.  London, 
1883. 

From  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — A  History  of  Southampton.  Partly 
from  the  MS.  of  Dr.  Speed,  in  the  Southampton  Archives.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Silvester  Davies,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Southampton,  1883. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — In  Memoriam.  Ilis  Excellency  the  Baron 
Charles  Von  Hiigel,  obiit  June  2,  1870.  4to. 

From  the  Royal  Bohemian  Museum,  Prague  : — Pamatky  Archaeologicke  a 
Mistopisne.  Redaktor:  Josef  Smolik.  Vol.  xii.,  Nos.  5-8.  4to.  Prague, 
1883. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall: — Journal.  Vol.  viii.,  Part  1.  8vo. 
Truro,  1884. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society: — Chronicle  and  Journal.  Vol.  iii.  Third 
Series,  No.  12.  8vo.  London,  1883. 
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From  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society: — Archxologia  Cantiana.  Yol.  xv. 

8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Author,  C.  I.  Elton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F'.S.A.: — 

1.  A  Treatise  on  Commons  and  Waste  Lands,  with  special  reference  to  the 

Law  of  Approvement.  8vo.  London,  1868. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Copyholds  and  Customary  Tenures  of  Land. 

8vo.  London,  1874. 

3.  Observations  on  the  Bill  for  the  Regulation  and  Improvement  of  Com¬ 
mons,  1876.  8vo.  London,  1876. 

4.  Custom  and  Tenant-Right.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author:—  Mediaeval  Military  Architecture  in  England.  By  Geo.  T. 

Clark,  F.S.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

A  Vote  of  Special  Thanks  were  awarded  to  G.  T.  Clark,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  for  his  donation  to  the  Library. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows  : — 

John  Samuel  Rawle,  Esq. 

Robert  Charles  Hope,  Esq. 

General  Sir  John  Henry  Lefroy,  R.A.,  K.C.M.G., 

C.B.,  F.R.S. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the 
following  Notes  on  an  unique  effigy  of  a  secular  canon,  from 
the  church  of  All  Saints,  Derby,  which  was  exhibited  to  the 
Society,  it  having  been  sent  up  to  London  to  be,  as  it  were, 
pickled  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  further  decay. 

u  The  church  of  All  Saints,  Derby,  to  which  this  effigy 
belongs,  was,  with  the  exception  of  its  fine  tower,  pulled  down 
in  1723,  and  a  new  one  built  from  the  designs  of  James  Gibbs, 
which  was  opened  in  1725. 

“  The  destruction  of  monuments  at  the  demolition  of  the  old 
church  was  simply  shameful.  Not  only  were  memorials  of 
considerable  antiquity  swept  away  wholesale,  but  the  same 
process  was  extended  to  others  not  twenty  years  old. 

“  Bassano,  a  heraldic  painter,  who  visited  the  church  in  1710, 
before  it  was  pulled  down,  fortunately  made  notes  and  copies  of 
the  inscriptions  of  all  the  monuments  then  in  the  building.  His 
collections  are  now  in  the  College  of  Arms.  One  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  he  thus  describes  : — 

“  ‘  In  the  East  end  of  the  North  He  is  a  Tombe  all  of  wood, 
ye  side  of  tomb  erected  about  4  foot  high,  and  upon  it  is  the  full 
proportion  of  a  man  in  some  sort  of  Priest’s  orders,  In  Rich 
Canonicall  Robes,  supposed  to  be  the  Abbot  of  Derley,  a  dog  at 
his  feet,  Colloured,  and  looking  mournfully  up  at  his  master ; 
upon  the  side  of  this  tombe,  cut  on  the  wood,  are  the  effigies 
of  13  monkes  in  their  habits  in  praying  postures,  and  under 
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this,  Cut  on  wood,  lycth  a  Man  on  his  left  side  wrapped  up  in 
his  winding  sheet,  with  a  Cross  Patee  on  his  left  brest.’ 

“  This  monument  escaped  the  utter  destruction  that  befel  so 
many  others,  but  nevertheless  found  no  resting  place,  as  a 
memorial,  in  the  new  church.  It  was  pulled  to  pieces,  the  effigy 
and  ‘  cadaver  ’  stowed  away  in  a  huge  vault  which  runs  under 
the  north  side  of  the  church,  and  the  tomb  itself  destroyed. 
One  side  of  the  latter  was,  however,  deemed  handsome  enough 
for  preservation  in  the  new  edifice,  and,  after  several  changes  of 
site,  was  at  length  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  consistory  seat,  where 
it  still  remains. 

“  From  1725  until  1881  the  effigy  and  ‘  cadaver  ’  were  suffered 
to  lie  in  the  vault,  exposed  to  damp  and  rot,  and  the  wanton 
mutilations  of  mischievous  boys  and  careless  workmen.  Within 
the  last  fifty  years  the  dog  at  the  feet  of  the  effigy  has  disap¬ 
peared,  and  the  head  been  torn  off.  During  the  very  destructive 
‘  restoration,’  as  it  was  called,  of  the  church  in  1873,  the  head 
was  stolen  by  a  workman,  and  only  recovered  by  the  merest 
accident. 

“  The  sad  state  of  the  figures  was  at  length  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Derbyshire  Archaeological  Society,  and  a  short 
time  back,  on  their  representation,  the  vicar  and  churchwardens 
allowed  the  effigies  to  be  brought  up  into  the  church  ;  but,  after 
so  many  years  of  damp  and  decay,  the  change  of  air  began  to 
prove  so  disastrous,  that  it  was  evident  something  must  be  done 
to  arrest  further  damage.  The  figures  were  accordingly  put  in 
a  coffin  and  sent  to  London  to  the  studio  of  Mr.  liogers,  of 
Maddox  Street,  to  be  pickled.  The  preservative  process  seems, 
so  far,  to  have  been  successful,  and  it  is  difficult  to  realise  the 
change  that  has  taken  place.  The  photographs  exhibited,  repre¬ 
senting  the  large  figure  before  and  after  pickling,  speak  for 
themselves. 

“  The  principal  effigy,  which  measures  about  6  feet  long  by 
2  feet  wide,  is  vested  in  cassock,  surplice,  almuce,  and  cope. 
( See  Woodcut.)  The  head  lies  on  a  square  cushion,  supported 
by  angels,  now  much  broken.  The  feet,  which  rested  on  a  dog, 
have,  together  with  the  animal,  been  broken  away.  Traces  of 
red  and  gold  colouring  were  found  in  the  deep  folds  of  the 
cope,  when  the  figure  was  cleaned  after  pickling. 

“  The  church  of  All  Saints,  Derby,  was  formerly  collegiate, 
with  a  sub-dean  and  seven  canons — the  Dean  of  Lincoln  being 
dean  ;  there  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  of  this  being  the  memorial 
of  a  former  member  of  the  College.  The  effigy  is  of  very  late 
date,  and  much  resembles  an  alabaster  one  in  Sawley  Church, 
near  Derby,  to  John  Bothe,  Treasurer  of  Lichfield,  who  died 
1497.  The  All  Saints’  wooden  effigy  in  all  probability  com- 
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memorates  Robert  Johnson,  who  was  sub-clean  as  late  as  1527. 
In  the  parish  accounts  for  1634  there  is  an  item  of  Is.  paid 
‘  for  paynting  Parson  Johnson’s  tomb,’  and  we  know  of  no  other 
Johnson  but  the  sub-dean  of 
that  name  amongst  the  clergy 
of  the  church,  and  of  no  monu¬ 
ment  at  any  time  other  than 
this  which  could  have  been  his. 

Moreover,  the  hollows  of  the 
figure  bore  evidence  of  repeated 
coats  of  whitewash. 

“  The  ‘cadaver’  showrs  the 
body,  wrapped  in  a  shroud, 
fastened  round  the  waist  by  a 
girdle,  and  which  covers  the 
head,  but  leaves  the  face  visible. 

No  trace  is  to  be  seen  of  the 
cross  mentioned  by  Bassano. 

“  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  tomb  is  somewhat  remark¬ 
able  in  design.  It  consists  of  a 
wide,  almost  flat,  Tudor  arch, 
with  characteristic  roses  in  the 
spandrils  ;  and  above  the  arch 
a  row  of  thirteen  bedefolk  stand¬ 
ing  beneath  singular  canopies, 
supported  by  twisted  shafts. 

“  The  fact  of  this  memorial 
being  made  of  wood  is  note¬ 
worthy  in  a  county  like  Derby¬ 
shire,  which  abounds  in  so 
many  excellent  varieties  of 
stone ;  and  more  particularly 
since  the  alabaster  so  popular 
in  mediaeval  England  is  a  local 
product  ;  and  a  famous  manu¬ 
factory  of  effigies  in  that  ma¬ 
terial  existed  at  Burton-on- 
Trent,  only  eleven  miles  dis¬ 
tant. 

“  The  accurate  and  exhaus¬ 
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WOODEN  EFFIGY  FROM  ALL  SAINTS 
church,  derby. — Scale,  linear. 


piled  by  Mr.  Franks,  in  1880,*  gives  only  two  other  instances  of 
figures  of  ecclesiastics,  viz.,  those  of  Archbishop  Peckham,  at 


*  Archaeologia,  vol.  xlvi.  pp.  279-280. 
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Canterbury,  and  of  a  priest  vested  for  mass,  at  Little  Leighs, 
Essex,  so  that  the  secular  canon  at  Derby  is  unique. 

“  It  only  remains  to  add,  that  the  entire  monument  is  about 
to  be  re-constructed  and  replaced  in  the  church  to  which  it 
belongs,  at  the  expense  of  the  Derbyshire  Archaeological  Society, 
to  whose  courtesy  we  are  entitled  for  allowing  the  figures  to  be 
exhibited.” 

Id.  F.  Napper,  Esq.,  communicated  a  Paper  on  the  sites  of 
Clausentum,  Venta  Belgarum,  Calleva  Attrebatum,  and  Pontes 
in  the  7th  Iter  of  Antoninus.  By  Camden  the  places  just  men¬ 
tioned  are  respectively  identified  with  Bittern,  Winchester, 
W allingford,  and  Colnbrook.  The  truth  of  this  allocation  was 
contested  by  Mr.  Napper,  who  endeavoured  to  show  that  Clau¬ 
sentum  was  Woolmer ;  Venta  Belgarum  Jockey’s  Bing  or 
Caesar’s  Camp,  between  Farnham  and  Aldershot ;  Calleva, 
Calvepit  Farm,  Beading;  and  Pontes,  Staines.  Mr.  Napper 
very  justly  rested  much  of  his  argument  on  the  finding  of 
Boman  coins  in  large  quantities  at  Woolmer,  and  at  Black- 
moor.  Other  traces  of  Boman  occupation  lie  had  detected  at 
Calvepit  Farm,  which  Mr.  Napper  took  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Callevapit.  Mr.  Napper’s  theory  was  worked  out  with  great 
ingenuity,  and  may  possibly  gain  support  if  not  entire  corrobo¬ 
ration  from  future  discoveries  of  Boman  remains  at  the  sites 
indicated. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  March  20th,  1884. 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Author: — The  Sepulchral  Slabs,  Grave  Covers,  Headstone  Crosses, 
and  Semi-Effigial  Monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages,  now  remaining  in  the 
County  of  Durham.  By  C.  0.  Hodges.  Part  i.  Privately  printed.  4to. 
[Hexham.]  1884. 

From  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association  : — The 
Journal,  Part  xxxi.  (Yol.  iii.,  part  3.)  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Royal  Society: — Proceedings.  Vol.  xxxvi.,  No.  229.  8vo.  London, 
1884. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  Fellows  : — The  Bev. 
T.  S.  Curteis,  J.  W.  Willis-Bund,  Esq,  W.  H.  Cummings, 
Esq. 
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The  Rev.  Canon  Pownall,  F.S.A.,  called  attention,  as  Local 
Secretary  for  Leicestershire,  to  a  letter  from  John  Oldrid  Scott, 
whose  father,  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,  restored  Lutterworth 
church,  commenting  severely  on  the  mural  decorations  which 
were  now  in  progress,  and  which  were  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  extant  remains  of  old  mural  paintings  over  the  chancel 
arch  and  on  the  north  wall  of  the  church. 

A  Resolution  was  passed  calling  upon  the  Council  to  take 
such  steps  as  they  might  deem  advisable  to  modify  or  arrest  the 
progress  of  these  decorations. 

The  Earl  of  Wharncliffe  exhibited  a  Hatchet  of  Feldstone 
Rock,  closely  resembling  hatchets  found  in  Cumberland,  which 
had  been  discovered  on  a  farm  belonging  to  him  in  the  Forth 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  about  two  miles  west  of  Hawes,  near  a 
waterfall  called  Cottar  Force,  about  forty  yards  from  the  high¬ 
way,  by  a  boy  executing  drainage  works.  It  lay  eighteen 
inches  below  the  surface,  on  hard  clay  and  stones.  The  surface 
was  polished  and  crusted  over  with  a  chalky  covering.  Dimen¬ 
sions,  Ilf  inches  in  length.  Extreme  width  3f  inches,  tapering 
from  If  inch  at  one  end  to  2^  inches  at  the  other  end.  Thickness, 
2  inches.  Weight,  3|  lbs. 

Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  leaden  Bulla  of 
Pope  John  XXII.  (1316-1334),  recently  found  while  exca¬ 
vating  the  foundations  of  Buckfast  Abbey,  Devonshire.  The 
bulla  differed  in  no  particular  from  the  received  type,  and  may 
be  compared  with  one  exhibited  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart. 
See  Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  427. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Pownall,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Reliquary  of 
Limoges  Enamel,  which  he  described  as  follows  : — 

44  By  the  favour  of  the  Rev.  F.  P.  B.  N.  Hutton,  vicar  of  St. 
Saviour’s,  Leicester,  I  am  allowed  to  exhibit  a  reliquary  of 
Limoges  enamelled  work,  which  was  discovered  about  the  year 
1805,  in  an  old  house  which  is  known  as  the  Priory  House, 
near  Braunston,  in  the  county  of  Rutland.  It  was  then  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  Mr.  J.  Tiptoft.  By  him  this  reliquary  was  given  to  his 
daughter  Deborah,  the  wife  of  W.  T.  Real,  M.D.,  of  Oakham, 
and  by  Mrs.  Real  it  has  been  given  to  her  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Hutton,  the  present  possessor.  Its  4  Noah’s  Ark  ’  shape  makes 
it  resemble  the  reliquary  or  4  enamelled  shrine/  presented  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  June  11, 
1801 ;  but  in  size  it  is  rather  smaller,  and  in  point  of  date 
rather  later.  Its  measurement  is  some  six  inches  by  five,  while 
the  other  measures  eight  inches  by  six.  That  which  may  be 
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termed  the  roof  is  surmounted  by  a  ridge,  and  a  small  knob 
stands  up  at  each  end  of  it,  but  about  half  an  inch  higher, 
thus  relieving  the  stiff  outline ;  these  knobs,  together  with  the 
ridge  itself,  were  gilt,  but  the  gilding  is  now  seriously  tarnished. 

A  stud  projects  in  the  centre  of  the  ridge,  ornamented  with  a 
little  cross  fleury  in  blue  enamel,  and  this  has,  on  either  side  of 
it,  piercing  the  metal  ridge,  four  keyhole- shaped  openings, 
freely,  not  to  say  rudely,  irregular  in  form.  The  entire  front, 
bright  with  enamel,  of  hues  varying  from  a  lively  blue  grey  to 
a  dark  full  blue,  is  nearly  taken  up  by  six  compartments, 
formed  in  ovals,  somewhat  blunted,  and  connected  one  with  the 
other  by  transverse  bands,  in  colour  of  a  pale  peacock  blue  ;  the 
spandrels  intervening  between  the  ovals  being  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  the  dark  blue,  but  of  the  same  quality  of  colour. 
Each  one  of  these  oval  compartments  contains  a  figure,  the  two 
central  compartments  presumably  that  of  Our  Lord  on  earth 
and  in  heaven,  and  on  each  side  of  His  figure  are  figures  of 
saints.  Within  these  same  ovals,  dotted  at  the  side  of  the 
figure,  two  and  two  usually,  are  four  roundels  of  green  enamel 
edged  with  yellow,  centred  with  red,  alternating  with  grey 
edged  with  white,  centred  with  red.  It  is  to  be  observed  with 
regret  that  the  fastening  of  the  lid,  a  brass  hasp,  roughish 
work  too,  has  been  at  a  later  time  awkwardly  set  on,  and  that, 
to  set  it  on,  one  half  a  face  (the  faces  are  all  in  high  relief)  has 
been  unhandsomely  cut  away.  Whether  the  original  fastening 
was  here,  or  behind,  is  not  quite  clear;  but  certain  empty  screw- 
holes  in  front  possibly  suggest  that  position.  The  two  ends 
present  a  like  design  to  that  of  the  front,  but  on  them  the  figure 
of  the  saint  is  larger,  so  lai’ge  that  the  entire  field  is  filled  by  it 
and  the  roundels  ;  while  outlining  it,  as  with  a  frame,  is  a 
pattern  of  little  squares  of  reddish  brown  enamel.  These 
larger  figures  seem  to  be  of  better  workmanship  than  those  in 
front.  Then,  regarding  the  reverse,  what  maybe  called  the  roof 
is  encrusted  with  an  enamel  of  blue,  powdered  with  golden 
stars ;  while  a  narrow  pattern  of  red  colour  follows  the  entire 
outline  of  the  enameller’s  work ;  beneath,  below  this,  the  central 
plaque,  which  covered  about  three-fourths  of  the  coffer,  is  un¬ 
fortunately  missing ;  the  remaining  fourth  is  filled  with  a  little 
diamond-shaped  patterning  of  blue  enamel,  not  in  good  con¬ 
dition  now.  Excepting  this,  the  work  has,  however,  stood  well, 
and  is  considered  to  be  a  production,  though  not  an  early  pro¬ 
duction,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  ‘  De  Opere  Lemovicensi.’ 

u  I  have  said  that  the  reliquary  was  found  about  eighty  years 
ago  in  a  house,  known  as  the  Priory  House,  near  Braunston,  in 
Rutland.  Certain  alterations  which  were  being  made  in  the 
cellar  occasioned  its  discovery.  This  Priory  House  stands  on 
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the  site  of  a  still  more  ancient  building,  the  one  monastic 
establishment  which  the  county  of  Rutland  formerly  possessed. 
At  the  Dissolution  (9  Sept.  28  Hen.  VIII.)  the  king  granted 
the  manor  of  Brooke,  and  this  priory,  to  Antony  Cope,  esquire, 
upon  a  reserved  rent  of  4 L  3s.  11<A;  to  hold  in  capite  by 
knight’s  service.  Later  on,  a  license  of  alienation  was  granted 
to  Cope,  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.,  which  enabled  him 
to  sell  the  estate,  and  thus,  together  with  the  manor,  there 
passed  4  the  late  Priory  of  Canons  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
of  Broke,  in  Broke,  in  the  county  of  Rutland,’  into  the  hands 
of  Andrew  Noel,  esquire,  of  Dalby,  in  the  comity  of  Leicester. 
Andrew  Noel  built  himself  a  house,  and  settled  at  Brooke :  he 
was  high  sheriff  of  Rutland  more  than  once,  and  became 
member  for  the  county  in  Queen  Mary’s  time.  He  was  the 
father  of  that  Sir  Andrew  Noel,  knight,  whose  fame  Fuller,  in 
his  4  Worthies  of  England,’  has  noted,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
first  rank  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  4  for  person,  parentage, 
grace,  gesture,  valour,  and  other  excellent  parts,’  and  he  was  in 
direct  line  the  ancestor  of  the  Noels,  Lords  of  Ridlington,  sub¬ 
sequently  Earls  of  Gainsborough.  The  mansion  which  he  built 
at  Brooke  is  now  occupied  only  as  a  farm-house,  but  in  the 
grounds  are  still  to  be  seen  a  few  remains  of  the  ancient  priory. 
In  the  Royal  Commissioners’  brief  certificate  (23  April, 
28  Hen.  VIII.),  as  given  in  Dugdale  (vol.  vi.  p.  233),  this 
answer  to  their  4  Articles  of  Instruction  ’  describes  it  as  4  A 
Priory  of  Blake  Chanons  of  the  Order  of  Sent  Austen,  and  a 
hedd  house  for  anything  we  here  to  the  contrary.’  'Wright,  in 
his  4  History  of  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Rutland,’  1684, 
and  Dugdale,  provide  fuller  particulars.  The  house  was  a  cell 
belonging  to  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Kenil¬ 
worth,  given  to  that  monastery  by  Hugh  de  Ferrers,  son  of 
Walkelme,  the  first  Baron  of  Oakham.  His  gift  was  ratified 
by  King  Henry  II. 

44  At  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  the  house  was  4  in  the  most 
part  ruinous,  and  in  decay.’  Its  prior,  Roger  Harwell,  was 
then  its  sole  occupant,  for  the  other  members  of  the  Order  had 
been  withdrawn  to  Kenilworth  Abbey,  by  precept  from  his 

I  Superior.  Harwell  was  a  4  man  of  good  levying  by  reported 
and  obtained  a  grant  from  the  king  of  10<L  per  annum  for  his 
maintenance,  on  vacating  his  position  ;  but  in  surrendering  he 
became  the  subject  of  a  complaint  to  Secretary  Cromwell,  made 
by  William,  the  Abbot,  because  he  did  not  behave  himself 
prudently ;  his  4  unjust  and  untrue  demeanor  and  behaviour  ’ 
tending  to  4  a  utter  undoying  and  distraction  of  my  house  and 
monastery.’  As  the  last  occupant  of  the  priory,  we  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  indebted  to  him  for  the  preservation  of  this  reliquary  ; 
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it  may  have  been  that  it  was  concealed,  by  his  direction,  where 
it  Avas  found  in  1805  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  no  seal  of  the  priory  is 
known  to  exist,  it  may  be  presumed  that  in  it  Ave  have  to 
recognise  the  only  known  possession  of  those  Black  Augus- 
tinians  of  Broke  which  is  connected  with  mediaeval  art.” 

A.  J.  Evans,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  Paper  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Illyricum  and  in  particular  on  Scupi  (Skopia), 
and  the  birthplace  of  Justinian.  It  embodied  the  result  of 
some  months’  antiquarian  exploration  undertaken  during  the 
course  of  last  summer  in  the  old  Dardanian  region  that 
surrounds  the  modern  Turkish  city  of  Usktip,  or  Skopia. 
The  scantiness  of  existing  epigraphic  materials  Avas  such 
that  Professor  Tomaschek,  of  Gratz,  has  recently  Avritten 
an  elaborate  dissertation  to  prove  that  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Scupi  should  be  sought  in  the  Valley  of  the  Bulgarian  Mo  rave, 
far  aAvav  from  Skopia.  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans  has  now  been  success¬ 
ful  in  discovering  the  site  of  the  Roman  city  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Skopia,  and  lias  collected  from  this  and  sur¬ 
rounding  sites  over  forty  unpublished  inscriptions.  The  Byzan¬ 
tine  and  mediaeval  Slavonic  remains  of  the  district,  to  which  he 
incidentally  refers,  are  also  very  rich,  and  local  sagas  and  super¬ 
stitions  exist  which  seem  to  indicate  a  continuity  of  Roman 
tradition  amongst  the  existing  inhabitants.  In  one  village  Mr. 
Evans  found  an  altar  of  Jupiter,  originally  erected  by  a 
Duumvir  and  ZEdile  of  the  colony  of  Scupi,  still  held  in  venera¬ 
tion  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  times  of  drought,  solemnly  set 
it  upright  and  pour  on  it  libations  of  wine.  Several  of  the 
inscriptions  referred  to  the  municipal  magistrates  and  sacred 
officials  of  Scupi.  One  of  the  most  important  is  from  the 
base  of  a  statue  erected  to  the  Emperor  Gallienus  by  the  local 
CommonAvealth,  and  contains  the  form  of  address :  dis  animo 
ArOLTAr  QArE  compare  The  historical  occasion  for  the  erection 
of  this  monument  is  supplied  by  the  victory  of  Regillianus, 
gained  under  Gallienus’  auspices,  over  the  Sarmatians  under 
the  Avails  of  Scupi,  Avhich  is  mentioned  by  Trebellius  Pollio.  Mr. 
Evans  combated  the  objections  recently  urged,  on  the  ground  of 
a  recently-discovered  passage  of  John  of  Antioch,  against  the 
identification  of  Skopia  and  Justiniana  Prima,  and  brought 
forward  evidence  to  show  the  prerogative  position  of  the  Me¬ 
tropolitan  of  Scupi  amongst  the  Illyrian  bishops  already  before 
Justinian’s  time.  He  further  described  the  foundations  of  a 
Byzantine  Castellum,  existing  above  the  village  of  Taor,  which 
seemed  to  be  identical  with  the  ‘  Tetrapyrgion,’  built  by  Jus¬ 
tinian  in  his  native  village  of  Tauresium.  With  regard  to  the 
aqueduct  of  Skopia,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  in  its 
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present  state  rather  a  Turkish  restoration  than  the  original 
aqueduct  mentioned  by  Procopius,  but  described  some  arches 
of  earlier  work  existing  in  the  ‘  Old  Bezestan  ’  at  Skopia,  which 
probably  belonged  to  the  aqueduct  constructed  by  Justinian.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  March  27th,  1884. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 


From  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries: — 

1.  Aarb^ger  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndighed  og  Historie.  1883.  Andet  Hefte, 
Tredie  og  Fjerde  Hefte.  8vo.  Copenhagen. 

2.  Tiling  til  Aarb^ger,  aargang  1882.  8vo.  Copenhagen,  1883. 

From  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Boulter,  F.S.A.: — The  Midland  Antiquary.  Edited  by 
William  F.  Carter,  B.A.  No.  7.  March.  8vo.  Birmingham,  1884. 

From  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society:— 

1.  Report  XLII.  (with  Abstract  of  Proceedings,  1881-82);  Communica¬ 
tions,  No.  xxiv.  8 vo.  Cambridge,  1884. 

2.  Supplement,  containing  a  Tabular  Analysis  of  the  Cambridgeshire 
Domesday.  Folio.  Cambridge,  1884. 

3.  Publications.  No.  xxi.  Memoir  of  Caleb  Parnham,  B.D.  By  J.  R. 
Lunn,  B.D.  8vo.  Cambridge,  1883. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq.: — The  Western  Antiquary  ;  or  Devon 
and  Cornwall  Note  Book.  Part  x.,  Third  Series.  February.  4to.  Ply¬ 
mouth,  1884. 

From  the  Author: — Collec9ao  cle  Tratados  e  concertos  de  pazes  da  India.  Por 
Julio  Firmino  Judice  Biker.  Tomo  iv.  8vo.  Lisbon,  1884. 

From  the  Editor,  Captain  R.  C.  Temple,  F.R.G.S.: — Panjab  Notes  and  Queries. 
No.  6.  Yol.  i.  March.  4to.  Allahabad,  1884. 

Notice  was  given  that  the  Anniversary  Meeting  for  the 
Election  of  the  President,  Council,  and  Officers  of  the  Society 
would  be  held  on  Wednesday,  April  23rd,  being  St.  George's 
Day,  at  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

G.  T.  Clark,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented  two  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Vitrified  Forts  of  Geddes  and  Auchindoune,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  following  remarks  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
dated  March  24th,  1884  ; — 

“  I  send  the  fragments  removed  for  me  last  autumn  by  Lord 
Cawdor  from  the  vitrified  forts  of  Geddes  and  Auchindoune, 
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near  Cawdor  Castle,  a  district,  as  you  are  aware,  very  rich  in 
remains  both  historic  and  prehistoric.  Much  has  formerly  been 
written,  and  recently  more  and  to  the  purpose,  on  the  subject 
of  these  forts,  but  I  believe  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  the 
vitrification  was  intended  to  take  the  place  of  a  cement,  and 
whether  the  materials  were  simply  what  happened  to  be  on  the 
spot,  or  whether  they  were  selected  for  their  fusibility.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  samples  from  different  forts  would  be  necessary  for 
the  decision  of  this  latter  point ;  and  I  send  the  two  in  question, 
thinking  that,  in  this  point  of  view,  they  may  deserve  a  place 
in  the  museum  of  the  Society. 

“  The  forts  whence  the  samples  come  are  of  moderate  area  and 
irregular  form,  being  governed  by  the  outline  of  the  table  top 
of  the  knoll  which  each  occupies.  The  line  of  defence  is  single, 
and  there  is  no  room  for  a  ditch,  which  indeed  would  be  un¬ 
necessary. 

ec  The  forts  have  been  levelled  at  some  remote  period,  and 
none  of  the  stones  are  seen  above  ground  ;  but  on  removing  the 
turf  a  much  interrupted  line  of  fragments  was  exposed,  showing 
that  the  fort  was  certainly  not  enclosed  by  one  unbroken  line  of 
stone  walling  fused  into  unity,  but  that  the  half-fused  materials 
lay  in  confused  and  by  no  means  large  masses  mixed  up 
together. 

11 1  have  mislaid  the  notes  I  took  on  the  spot,  but  I  hope 
before  long  to  visit  other  and  more  perfect  of  these  forts,  and 
to  be  able  to  lay  remarks  upon  them  before  the  Society.” 

W.  A.  Tyssen  Amherst,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  by 
permission  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fountaine,  of  Narford  Hall,  Norfolk, 
exhibited  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  Opus  Hibernicum,  in  the 
shape  of  a  hand  and  forearm  of  yew  covered  with  bronze  gilt,  and 
inlaid  with  silver  and  niello  in  interlaced  patterns,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  gold  and  silver  filagree  work,  and  by  the  insertion 
of  blue-glass  imitation  of  gems.  This  reliquary  had  already 
been  exhibited  before  the  Society  as  far  back  as  June,  1820, 
where  it  was  engraved  and  published  in  the  Society’s  Vetusta 
Moniunenta,  vol.  vi.  plate  xix.,  where  the  description  is  erro¬ 
neous,  as  in  other  respects,  so  also  in  the  statement  that  the 
wood  inside  the  metal  was  hollow  and  intended  for  a  case. 
This  object  was  subsequently  exhibited  before  the  Archaeological 
Institute  in  1853  (Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  241),  and  at  the  Loan 
Exhibition  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  1862  (Cata¬ 
logue  of  that  Exhibition,  p.  47).  Compare  also  the  account 
of  it  in  the  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  is  a  series  of  inscriptions  in 
Irish  on  narrow  bands  of  silver  running  longitudinally. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  decipher  them  in  the  various 
publications  already  mentioned,  and  more  recently  by  Miss 
Stokes  in  her  valuable  collection  of  Christian  Inscriptions  in 
the  Irish  Language,  vol.  ii.  p.  104.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  Miss  Stokes  had  been  supplied  with  an  imperfect  and  in¬ 
complete  set  of  rubbings  when  she  published  the  work  in 
question,  and  she  has  now  been  able  to  verify  and  complete  the 
reading  of  the  inscriptions,  so  far  as  they  are  decipherable. 

1.  OR  DO  MAELSECHNAILL  UCELLACHAIN  DO  ARDRIG  .... 

igni  in  cumtachs  (i.  e.,  Pray  for  Maolsechnaill  descendant  of 
Cellachan  ....  who  made  this  Reliquary). 

2.  DO  CHORMAO  MAC  MEIC  CARTHAIGI  DO  RIG  DAMNU  MUMAN 
do  rathae  ....  D  ....  D  (i.  e.  Pray  for  Cormac  son  of 
MacCarthaig,  namely,  for  the  Crown  Prince  of  Munster  .  .  .  . ) 

3.  OR  DO  TADG  MAC  ME  ...  .  THIGI  DO  RIG  ....  (i.  e., 
Pray  for  Tadg  son  of  ...  .  King  .  .  .  .) 

4.  OR  DO  DIARMAIT  MAC  MEIC  DENISC  DO  COMARBA  RIDOM 
.  .  .  .  (i.  e.,  Pray  for  Diarmait  son  of  Mac  Denise,  for  the 
successor  of  .  .  .  .) 

From  a  comparison  of  the  names  here  mentioned,  with  the 
dates  assigned  to  those  names  in  the  ‘  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,’  Miss  Stokes  infers  that  this  remarkable  relic  must 
belong  to  the  twelfth  century,  or  more  precisely  between  the 
years  1118  and  1127. 

This  object  has  now  passed,  by  sale,  into  the  possession  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  after  being  for  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  one  of  the  treasures  collected  at  Narford  Hall  by  Sir 
Andrew  Fountaine. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  Paper 
on  Gundulf’s  tower  at  Rochester,  and  on  the  first  Norman 
cathedral  church  there.  Mr.  Hope  traced  the  history,  first,  of  the 
church  which  preceded  the  Norman  church,  then  of  the  Norman 
church  itself,  which  was  erected  by  Bishop  Gundulf  on  the 
site  of  the  older  church  built  by  vEthcibert.  After  calling 
attention  to  peculiarities  in  the  plan  of  Gundulf’s  church, 
Mr.  Hope  proceeded  to  discuss  the  history  of  Gundulf  s  tower, 
and  to  point  out  the  characteristic  features  of  the  masonry. 
This  Paper  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  April  3rd,  1884. 

WILLIAM  SMITH,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Author: — The  Parthenon  ;  an  Essay  on  the  Mode  by  which  Light  was 
introduced  into  Greek  and  Roman  Temples.  By  James  Fergusson,  C.I.E., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  4to.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society : — Proceedings.  Vol.  vi.  No.  4.  April. 
8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Editor,  Sir  G.  Duckett,  Bart.,  F.S.A. : — Original  Letters  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Printed  for  the  Camden  Society  in 
1879.  4to. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Agram  (Croatia): — Yiestnik  Hrvatskoga. 
Arkeologickoga  Druztva.  Godina  vi. — Br.  2.  8vo.  Zagrebu,  1884. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland: — Proceedings.  Yol.  v. — New 
Series.  Sq.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1883. 

From  the  Author,  William  Niven,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— 

1.  Illustrations  of  Old  Warwickshire  Houses.  31  Copper  Etchings.  With 
Descriptive  Notes.  Folio.  London,  1878. 

2.  Illustrations  of  Old  Staffordshire  Houses.  21  Etchings  with  Descriptive 
Notes.  Folio.  London,  1882. 

3.  Monograph  of  Aston  Hall.  Warwickshire.  Geometrical  drawings  and 
views.  Folio.  London,  and  Birmingham. 

Votes  of  Special  Thanks  were  awarded  to  James  Fergusson, 
Esq.,  and  W.  Niven,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  for  their  donations  to 
the  Library  ;  also  to  Mr.  Everitt,  for  his  donation  of  an  Impres¬ 
sion  of  a  Seal  of  New  Sarum. 

The  Vice-President  in  the  chair  having  called  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  in  feeling  language  to  the  death  of  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  the  following  Resolutions  were  carried  by 
acclamation  : 

Moved  by  Henry  Reeve,  Esq.,  C.B.,  and  seconded  by  Edwin 
Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D. : — 

“  That  the  Council  be  requested  to  draw  up  humble  Addresses 
of  Condolence  to  our  Most  Gracious  Patron  H.M.  the  Queen, 
and  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  on  the 
sudden  and  lamented  death  of  II.R.H.  Prince  Leopold,  a  Royal 
Fellow  of  this  Society,  and  that  the  President  be  requested  to 
forward  the  same  in  a  proper  manner.” 
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Moved  by  Doyne  C.  Bell,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  A.  C. 
King,  Esq.  : — 

11  That  the  meeting  this  evening  be  restricted  to  the  formal 
business  of  the  Society.” 

Notice  was  again  given  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  on  April 
23rd,  and  lists  were  read  of  the  Fellows  proposed  as  Council 
and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Society’s  Accounts  for  the 
year  1883  was  read. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Auditors  for  their 
trouble,  and  to  the  Treasurer  for  his  good  and  faithful  services. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  its  Ordinary  Meetings  over  the 
Easter  recess  to  Thursday,  May  1st. 


ANNIVERSARY, 

ST.  GEORGE’S  DAY,  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  23,  1884. 


William  Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Y.P.,  and  subse¬ 
quently  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Sibbald  Scott,  Bart.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Cooke,  were 
nominated  Scrutators  of  the  Ballot. 

At  2  '30  p.m.  the  President  proceeded  to  deliver  the  following 
Address  : — 

“  I  purpose  on  the  present  occasion,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  obvious,  to  make  it  my  first,  and,  I  may  add,  my  most  painful 
duty,  to  recapitulate  the  losses  which  the  Society  has  sustained, 
and  the  accessions  which  the  Society  has  received,  during  the 
past  year. 
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“  Between  the  5th  April,  1883,  and  the  5th  April,  1884,  the 
following  Fellows  have  died  : — 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany, 
KG. 

John  Payne  Collier,  Esq. 

James  Crossley,  Esq. 

*Edward  Backhouse  Eastwick,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  Frederick  A.  H.  Fitzgerald. 

James  Vincent  Hasting,  Esq. 

Rev.  William  Wigan  Harvey,  B.D. 

Right  Rev.  Richard  Mackarness,  H.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Argyll  and  the  Isles. 

John  Daniel  Thomas  Niblett,  Esq.,  M.A. 

James  Fawkner  Nicholls,  Esq. 

Thomas  North,  Esq. 

John  Henry  Parker,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon. 

James  Renat  Scott,  Esq. 

Hon.  William  Owen  Stanley. 

James  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  Joseph  Frederic  Wickenden,  M.A. 

Honorary. 

M.  Fran§ois  Morand. 

Withdrawals. 

Henry  Campkin,  Esq. 

Rev.  James  Joseph  Goodall. 

u  The  Elections  during  the  same  period  have  been  these  : — 

John  Anderson,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  F.R.S. 

Montagu  Burrows,  Esq.,  M.A. 

William  Hayman  Cummings,  Esq. 

Rev.  Samuel  Thomas  Curteis,  M.A. 

James  Bridge  Davidson,  Esq. 

Charles  Isaac  Elton,  Esq.,  B.A.,  M.P. 

William  John  Fitzpatrick,  Esq. 

Alfred  Scott  Gatty,  Esq. 

Robert  Charles  Hope,  Esq. 

General  Sir  John  Henry  Lefroy,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
Right  Rev.  Richard  Lewis,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 
Gilbert  Metcalf,  Esq. 

Frederic  John  Methold,  Esq. 

William  Riven,  Esq. 

Alexander  Peckover,  Esq. 
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Right  Hon.  Henry  George,  Earl  Percy,  M.P. 

Edward  Rae,  Esq. 

John  James  Stevenson,  Esq. 

Rev.  Francis  St,  John  Thackeray,  M.A. 

John  William  Willis-Bund,  Esq.,  M.A. 

u  I  have  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  placed  our  Obituary 
Roll  in  the  forefront  of  the  Address,  and  amongst  other  reasons  for 
this,  that  I  am  sure  that  one  thought  fills  all  hearts  here  to-day, 
the  thought  that  at  the  head  of  that  Roll  stands  the  name  of  our 
Royal  Fellow,  Prince  Leopold,  the  youngest  son  of  our  most 
gracious  Patron,  the  sovereign  of  these  realms.  At  your  last 
Ordinary  Meeting,  the  Fellows  of  this  Society  testified  their 
sympathy  at  this  great  bereavement  which  had  befallen  our 
Queen  and  country  by  restricting  their  proceedings  to  the 
formal  business  of  the  evening,  and  by  passing  a  resolution 
requesting  the  Council  to  forward  to  Her  Majesty  and  the 
Duchess  of  Albany  Addresses  of  Condolence  on  behalf  of  the 
Society  on  the  death  of  their  Royal  Fellow,  Prince  Leopold. 
That  duty  was  promptly  discharged.  Two  Addresses,  prepared 
by  your  Secretary,  were  approved  and  sealed  by  the  Council  at 
a  Meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  instant;  and,  after  receiving 
my  signature,  were  forwarded  to  their  respective  destinations. 
These  Addresses  were  ordered  by  the  Council  to  be  laid  before 
you  at  the  first  ensuing  Ordinary  Meeting  on  the  1st  May. 
They  convey,  I  am  persuaded,  no  mere  formal  expressions  of  a 
conventional  phraseology,  but  the  genuine  feeling  of  every 
Fellow  of  the  Society,  and,  I  may  add,  of  every  subject  of  the 
realm. 

u  For,  indeed,  the  loss  which  we  have  sustained  by  the  death  of 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold  is  not  merely  that  of  a 
prince  or  a  student — -or,  indeed,  of  a  prince  and  student  com¬ 
bined;  but  there  was  in  him,  I  believe,  an  earnest  desire  to 
turn  to  the  highest  account  in  the  service  of  the  distressed,  the 
poor,  and  the  suffering,  the  powers  and  the  gifts  which  his 
station  and  his  natural  indoles  had  conferred  upon  him.  In 
the  limitations  and  privations  imposed  upon  him  in  boyhood  and 
youth  by  constitutional  delicacy  and  feeble  health  he  sought 
and  found  motives,  not  for  fretful  self-indulgence  and  indo¬ 
lence,  but  for  seriousness  of  purpose  and  devotion  to  studious 
habits,  for  cultivated  tastes  and  wide  but  well-disciplined  sym¬ 
pathies.  There  was  indeed  in  him,  according  to  all  human  cal¬ 
culations,  if  life  had  been  spared,  ample  promise  of  a  career  full 
of  usefulness  and  honour,  of  lustre  added  to  the  Royal  House, 
and.  evidence  that  he  was  open  to  the  worthiest  aspirations  of 
his  time.  Under  such  happy  auspices  it  was,  I  doubt  not,  the 
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hope  ol  many  that  he  might  not  only  fill  a  place  on  our  Roll  as 
a  Royal  Fellow,  but,  at  the  same  time,  occupy  the  chair  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  fill.  But  it  was  otherwise  decreed ;  and 
he  has  died,  died  in  the  prime  and  pride  of  manhood ;  died,  as 
the  best  sometimes  die,  young  ;  died  on  the  threshold  of  still 
greater  public  usefulness;  and  amid  cur  perplexity  and  sorrow 
we  may  not  unfitly  apply  to  him  the  beautiful  words  of  the 
Apocrypha,  “  Honourable  age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in 
length  of  time,  nor  that  is  measured  by  number  of  years ;  but 
wisdom  is  the  grey  hair  unto  men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old 
age.  He  pleased  God  and  was  beloved  of  Him.  Therefore 
speedily  was  he  taken  away.”  May  I  complete  the  quotation? 
1  think  so,  with  that  qualification  which  must  be  understood 
when  speaking  of  any  individual  or  any  human  career.  u  He, 
being  made  perfect  in  a  short  time,  fulfilled  a  long  time,  for 
his  soul  pleased  the  Lord,  therefore  hasted  He  to  take  him 
away.” 

“As  my  eye  glances  down  the  list  of  names  which  follow  in 
alphabetical  order  that  of  our  lamented  Royal  Fellow,  I  find 
several  on  which  I  would  gladly  linger  if  time  allowed.  There 
is  Mr.  John  Payne  Collier,  whose  fame  will  ultimately  rest  on 
his  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry  and  his  Bibliographical  Account 
of  Rare  Books,  and  whose  contributions  to  Shakespearian 
criticism  gave  rise  to  such  burning  (I  wish  I  could  say  burnt 
out)  controversies  some  thirty  years  ago  that  I  refrain  from 
doing  more  than  allude  to  them,  feeling  sure  that  by  us  here  his 
memory  will  always  be  held  in  respect  for  the  fidelity  and  zeal 
with  which  he  discharged  the  onerous,  though  I  will  not  add 
the  thankless,  duties  of  Treasurer,  and  for  the  liberality  with 
which  he  enriched  our  Collection  of  Proclamations  and  Broad¬ 
sides,  to  say  nothing  of  his  various  and  numerous  contributions 
to  our  Transactions.  There  is  Mr.  James  Crossley,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  President,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chetham 
Society,  whose  rare  library  excited  the  envy  and  may  tax 
heavily  the  purses  of  rival  book-collectors.  There  is  Mr.  East- 
wick,  the  distinguished  Orientalist,  and  a  conspicuous  ornament 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  There  is  the  Rev.  William  Wisran 
Harvey,  who  made  some  valuable  contributions  to  patristic 
theology.  There  is  Mr.  Niblett,  who  more  than  once  laid  before 
us  at  our  ordinary  meetings  interesting  objects  tor  exhibition, 
and  who  at  all  times  did  his  best  to  promote  antiquarian 
researches  in  his  own  county  and  neighbourhood.  There  is  Mr. 
Nicholls,  the  zealous  Librarian  of  Bristol  and  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  has  also  on  various  occasions  made 
communications  to  the  Society.  There  is  Mr.  Thomas  North, 
whose  comparatively  early  death  has  left  in  indisputed  possession 
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of  the  field  of  campanology  our  venerable  and  venerated  fellow, 
Mr.  Ellacombe.  There  is  Mr.  Ilenat  Scott,  whose  memorials  of 
the  family  of  Scott  form  an  admirable  specimen  of  accurate 
genealogical  and  antiquarian  research.  There  is  the  ever-to-be 
lamented  Canon  Wickenden,  whose  unflagging  labours  in  the 
muniment-room  and  among  the  archives  of  Lincoln  Cathedral 
brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and  will  leave  a  rich  harvest  to  be 
gleaned  by  his  successor.  There  is  the  Hon.  W  illiam  Owen 
Stanley,  brother-in-law  of  our  some  time  Director,  Mr.  Albert 
Way,  whose  contributions  to  Prehistoric  Archeology,  chiefly  in 
the  pages  of  the  Archeological  Journal,  establish  his  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  investigators  in  that 
branch  of  antiquity.  And  there  is  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  to 
whom  I  last  year  devoted,  by  anticipation,  that  tribute  of 
respect  which  ought  strictly  to  have  been  reserved  for  the 
present  occasion,  and  in  connection  with  whom  I  will  only  now 
state  what  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  see  his  successor,  as  President 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  Earl  Percy,  not  only  on  our 
list  of  Fellows,  but  also  on  the  list  for  Ballot  for  Election  as  a 
Member  of  our  Council. 

“  Besides  the  names  which  for  want  of  time  and  space  have 
been  left  unmentioned  in  the  above  hasty  notice  of  deceased 
Fellows,  there  is  one  on  which,  with  your  permission,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  speak  more  in  detail.  I  refer  to  Mr.  John  Henry 
Parker,  C.B. 

“  Mr.  John  Henry  Parker  was  born  on  the  1st  March,  1806, 
and  died  on  the  last  day  of  January  1884.  He  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  this  Society  on  the  7th  June,  1849.  It  would  be 
foreign  to  my  scope,  even  if  I  had  the  space  at  my  disposal,  to 
attempt  anything  like  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Parker’s  career  in  all  its 
varied  phases  and  stages.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  reading 
such  a  sketch  will  find  a  very  interesting  account  of  this  remark¬ 
able  man  in  the  publication  known  as  u  The  Bookseller”  for  March 
5tli,  1884.  I  must  on  the  present  occasion  confine  myself,  in 
great  measure,  to  some  account  of  his  communications  to  the 
volumes  of  our  Archaeologia.  These,  it  will  be  found,  are  both 
numerous  and  important,  and  throughout  a  large  number  of 
them,  as  indeed  throughout  most  of  his  archaeological  works,  he 
had  a  powerful  ally  in  the  services  of  that  most  remarkable 
engraver  Orlando  Jewitt,  whose  illustrations  are  often  not  the 
least  valuable  portion  of  Mr.  Parker’s  works.  Mr.  Parker’s  first 
communication  was  an  account  of  “  A  remarkable  specimen  of 
early  painted  glass  of  the  eleventh  century  from  the  cathedral  of 
Le  Mans,”  which  he  laid  before  the  Society  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis  under  date  January  24,  1850  ( see 
Archaeologia,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  359).  Between  the  20th  March, 
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1851,  and  the  19th  April,  1855,  Mr.  Parker  communicated  to  the 
Society  a  most  valuable  series  of  not  less  than  seven  Papers  on 
“  Ancient  Churches  in  the  West  of  France  ”  ( see  Archaeologia, 
vol.  xxxiv.  p.  273;  xxxv.  pp.  34,  359;  xxxvi.  pp.  1,  311). 
These  papers  are  profusely  and  exquisitely  illustrated  from 
drawings  by  his  friend  M.  Bouet  and  other  artists,  which  acquire 
an  additional  charm  from  the  skill  of  the  distinguished  engraver, 
Mr.  Jewitt,  already  referred  to.  On  the  5th  February,  1857, 
Mr.  Parker,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  submitted  a  Paper 
entitled  “  Additional  observations  on  Mr.  Ashpitel’s  Paper  on 
Chancels,”  printed  in  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  134,  244, 
will  be  found  a  kind  of  supplement  to  his  earlier  series  of  Papers 
already  mentioned  under  the  title  of  “  Remarks  on  some  early 
Churches  in  France  and  Switzerland  partly  of  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.”  On  the  10th  March,  1859,  Mr.  Parker  com¬ 
municated  “  Observations  on  the  Ancient  Domestic  Architecture 
of  Ireland  ”  ( see  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  148).  This  most 
elaborate  paper  he  states  to  have  been  “  the  result  of  a  fortnight’s 
tour  in  Ireland.”  Archaeology  would  be  considerably  the  gainer 
if  we  all  of  us  spent  our  “fortnight  tours”  with  as  much 
industry  and  zeal  as  Mr.  Parker. 

“  In  the  year  1863  Mr.  Parker  went  to  Windsor  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  investigations  with  a  view  to  writing  a  History 
of  Windsor  Castle.  While  so  engaged  he  caught  a  violent 
attack  of  rheumatic  fever.  On  his  recovery  he  was  ordered  to 
Mentone,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  at  once  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  those  ancient  ruins  with  which  the  Eternal 
City  abounds,  and  to  excavations  which  might  throw  further 
light  on  its  early  history.  On  the  11th  June,  1868,  and  again 
on  the  10th  June,  1869,  Mr.  Parker  brought  before  the  Society 
some  “  Notes  on  recent  Excavations  in  Rome  ”  ( see  Archaeo¬ 
logia,  vol.  xlii.  p.  11,  vol.  xliii.  p.  274).  In  the  last-named 
volume  (p.  273)  we  find  another  Paper  from  his  prolific  pen  on 
“  The  English  Origin  of  Gothic  Architecture,”  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  combat  and  refute  the  notion  which  he  says  is 
“  an  article  of  faith  with  every  Frenchman,”  viz.  “  that  the 
mediaeval  style  of  architecture,  usually  called 1  the  Gothic  style,’ 
was  of  French  origin,  and  that  Suger,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  near 
Paris,  was  the  inventor,  and  the  church  of  St.  Denis  the  first 
example  of  it.”  In  close  connection  with  this  Paper  stands 
another  communication  laid  before  the  Society  four  years  later 
(June  12,  1873),  entitled  “The  Architectural  History  of  St. 
Hugh’s  Choir  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  ”  ( see  Archaeologia,  vol. 
xlvii.  p.  41).  Mr.  Parker  has  more  than  once  been  heard  to 
express  his  conviction  that,  in  respect  of  medimval  architecture, 
he  attached  more  importance  to  these  two  Papers  than  to  any  or 
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all  his  works  on  the  same  subject.  Another  communication 
from  Mr.  Parker,  on  some  curious  Bench-ends  in  Trull 
church,  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  shortly  be  published  in  the 
Archaeologia. 

11  It  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  do  more  than  give  this 
enumeration  of  Mr.  Parker’s  contributions  to  our  Archaeologia 
(to  say  nothing  of  shorter  contributions  to  our  Proceedings), 
but  this  list  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  how  fully  he  is  entitled  to 
honourable  mention  in  these  obituary  notices.  My  limits  will 
not  admit  of  even  a  rapid  survey  of  the  works  he  did  outside 
the  Society  in  independent  publications.  His  Glossary  of 
Architecture,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1836, 
and  the  fifth  in  1850,  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic 
Architecture,  his  History  (or  as  much  of  it  as  was  liis)  of 
Domestic  Architecture  in  England,  his  twelve  volumes  on  the 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  Rome, — all  these  are  works  which 
cannot  be  passed  over  by  any  student  of  the  subjects  which  they 
respectively  embrace.  More  perhaps  than  any  man  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  century  did  Mr.  Parker  help  to  make  the  study  of  Gothic 
architecture  popular.  His  views  may  be  and  have  been  in 
many  cases  disputed,  but  no  one  can  deny  the  value  of  the 
materials  he  brought  together,  or  the  beauty  and  abundance  of 
the  illustrations  with  which  his  works  are  adorned.  Of  what¬ 
ever  errors  he  may  have  been  guilty,  no  one  can  deny  that  his 
work  was  thoroughly  honest  work,  carried  on  with  great  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  and  with  an  unfaltering  desire  to  arrive  at  the 
truth. 

u  The  mention  here  made  of  Mr.  Parker’s  architectural  Papers 
in  the  Archaeologia  leads  me  to  remind  you  of  the  very  great 
work  which  this  Society  has  in  various  ways  achieved  in  illus¬ 
trating  the  history  and  details  of  the  architecture  of  this  and 
other  countries.  In  our  Vetusta  Monumenta,  in  our  great 
series  of  Cathedrals,  in  our  publication  on  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  last,  not  least,  in  our 
Archaeologia,  there  exists  a  perfect  mine  and  repertory,  both  of 
letterpress  and  of  engravings,  which  I  am  told  is  without  a 
rival  in  this  country.  It  is  obvious  that  my  limits  will  not 
admit  of  going  into  details,  which  indeed  must  be,  or  ought  to 
be,  familiar  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  but  I  was  reluctant  to 
leave  this  part  of  my  subject  without  putting  the  fact  on  record. 

“  In  my  Address  last  year  I  drew  your  attention  at  some 
length  to  the  indiscriminate  destruction  which  appeared  to 
threaten  some  of  the  finest  of  our  city  churches.  I  hope  that 
the  determined  opposition  of  this  Society  may  have  largely 
contributed  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  original  contention  of 
those  whose  zeal  for  church  building  elsewhere,  and  at  the 
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expense  of  old  and  beautifnl  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  art 
in  the  city,  was,  I  venture  to  think,  untempered  by  knowledge  | 
or  even  by  a  due  appreciation  of  facts.  I  hear  that  it  is  not  in 
contemplation  to  bring  forward  during  the  present  Session  of 
Parliament  any  further  measure  for  this  purpose.  This  is, 
however,  no  reason  why  we  should  relax  our  vigilance  on  this 
subject,  and  I  am  confident  that  we  may  rely  on  Mr.  Fresh- 
field,  to  whose  watchfulness  and  energy  we  already  owe  so 
much,  to  give  us  timely  warning. 

“  In  referring  now  to  what  has  passed  at  our  ordinary  Meet¬ 
ings,  I  think  it  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  our  Session, 
this  year,  commenced  under  very  auspicious  circumstances  By 
the  gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  through 
the  kind  intervention  of  the  Surveyor  of  Royal  Pictures,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Robinson,  F.S.A.,  a  picture  from  the  Royal  Collection  was 
exhibited  in  this  room,  which  had  long  been  known  to  us, 
through  the  engraving  in  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  as 
‘  Henry  V.  and  his  Family.’  The  picture  was  formerly  the 
property  of  the  author  of  that  work,  and  was  sold  by  public 
auction  the  year  before  last,  along  with  other  effects,  from 
Strawberry  Hill,  when  it  passed  to  the  Royal  Collection. 
Subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  Mr.  George  Scharf,  it  turned 
out,  as  he  showed  in  an  able  and  exhaustive  paper,  that 
the  subject  of  the  picture  had  all  these  years  been  wrongly 
interpreted,  and  that  it  was  in  reality  a  votive  painting  of  the 
combat  between  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  in  the  presence  of 
King  Henry  VII.,  his  Queen,  and  their  sons  and  daughters. 
This  Paper,  with  a  reproduction  of  the  engraving  in  Walpole’s 
Anecdotes,  will  be  published  in  our  Archaeologia.  Such  was 
the  programme  of  our  opening  meeting,  and  of  not  less  interest 
was  the  display  upon  our  table,  on  the  second  evening  of  the 
Session,  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  famous  Taplow  ‘find,’ 
which  effectually  dispelled  the  notion  which  had  obtained  cur¬ 
rency  through  the  daily  press,  that  the  barrow  in  question  was 
the  grave  of  a  Viking,  whereas  it  was  purely  and  simply  Anglo- 
Saxon.  On  the  third  evening,  that  just  before  Christmas,  we 
were  indebted  to  Mr.  Freshfield,  to  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  and 
Mr.  Micklethwaite  for  elaborate  Papers,  profusely  illustrated, 
on  the  remains  exposed  to  view  by  the  removal  of  the  Law 
Courts  on  the  west  side  of  Westminster  Hall,  an  edifice  in  which 
this  Society  has  always  taken  the  greatest  interest.  How  to 
deal  with  the  exposed  site  is  no  doubt  a  question  of  a  difficult 
and  complicated  character.  I  am  glad  that  the  work  committed 
to  the  distinguished  architect,  Mr.  Pearson,  is  thus  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  Fellow  of  our  Society;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  he 
will  receive  evei’y  support  from  a  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
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who  shows  such  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  historical  and 
antiquarian  remains  of  this  vast  metropolis. 

u  At  a  recent  meeting  your  Council’s  attention  was  called  to 
an  appeal  which  had  been  made  by  the  Committee  of  the  Asia 
Minor  Exploration  Fund,  in  order  to  prevent  the  untimely 
termination  of  Mr.  Ramsay’s  very  valuable  researches  in  that 
country  for  lack  of  means  to  carry  them  on.  This  fund  was 
started  in  1882  to  enable  Mr.  Ramsay  to  proceed  on  his  work  ; 
and  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies 
will  not  need  to  be  told  how  important  have  been  the  results 
achieved.  Men  like  Mommsen,  Curtius,  Kiepert,  in  Germany, 
men  like  MM.  Perrot  and  Waddington  in  France,  have  joined 
in  a  chorus  of  lamentation  at  the  prospect  of  Mr.  Ramsay’s 
investigations  being  discontinued.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
published  reports  of  his  labours  in  those  distant  lands  that  his 
work  of  exploration  is  of  equal  interest  to  the  Hellenist,  to  the 
Orientalist,  and  to  the  student  of  Christian  antiquity.  The  sites 
of  numerous  towns  for  the  first  time  identified ;  four  hundred 
and  fifty  inscriptions  copied,  five-sixths  of  which  had  either 
never  been  edited  or  had  been  edited  incorrectly ;  rock 
sculptures  discovered  which  throw  the  most  valuable  light  on 
the  earliest  Greek  art,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  influence 
exercised  on  that  art  by  Asia  Minor — such,  in  the  briefest  pos¬ 
sible  summary,  are  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  Mr. 
Ramsay’s  expedition,  and  if  his  life  is  spared  and  his  purse  re¬ 
plenished  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  that  we  shall  gain  a 
fuller  and  more  complete  insight  into  the  civilisation  of  Asia 
Minor.  Your  Council  felt  that  this  was  an  occasion  on  which 
we  should  relax  the  rule  which  ‘  our  poverty  and  not  our  will  ’ 
imposes  on  us  in  the  way  of  contributions  to  archaeological  re¬ 
search,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  your  excellent  Treasurer,  a 
sum  of  50/.  was  sent  to  the  Committee  of  the  Asia  Minor  Ex¬ 
ploration  Fund,  which  has  been  gratefully  and  warmly  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  that  body. 

“  Attempts  have  been  made,  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  on  what 
grounds,  and  I  think  I  may  say  with  indifferent  success,  to  im¬ 
pugn  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  in  the  opening  pages  of 
the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  our  Archaeologia  that  there 
i  was  a  Society  of  Antiquaries  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.’  Its  foundation  is  assigned  on  no  less  authority  than  that 
of  Spelman  to  the  fourteenth  year  of  her  reign,  1572,  and  in 
1589  the  members  are  stated  to  have  resolved  to  apply  to  the 
Queen  for  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  and  for  some  public  build¬ 
ing  where  they  might  meet  and  have  a  library.  A  Petition  for 
this  purpose,  setting  forth  the  reasons  of  the  promoters,  is 
among  the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  this 
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Petition,  and  these  reasons,  were  signed  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
Sir  John  Doddridge,  and  Sir  Janies  Lee.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
on  the  present  occasion  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  evidence  collected  in  the  Preface  to 
which  I  have  already  referred  with  a  view  to  showing  that 
this  old  Collegium  Antiquariorum ,  as  it  is  styled  by  Camden, 
was  the  original  and  direct  ancestor  of  the  present  Society. 
The  case  is,  at  any  rate,  sufficiently  plausible  to  justify  your 
Council  in  availing  themselves,  as  they  did,  of  an  opportunity 
of  securing  by  purchase  an  interesting  portrait  of  the  Sir  John 
Doddridge,  Avhose  name  has  just  been  mentioned  as  affixed  to 
the  Petition,  and  who  may  thus  be  regarded,  on  a  very  plausible 
hypothesis,  as  one  of  the  early  founders  of  the  Society.  This 
picture  is  before  you  to-day,  and  we  may  feel,  in  any  case,  that 
we  have  added  to  our  collection  the  portrait  of  one  who,  as 
author  of  works  on  the  Earldom  of  Chester,  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  and  the  Principality  of  Wales,  helped  to  further  and 
foster  those  studies  and  pursuits  for  the  promotion  of  which  this 
Society  was  incorporated. 

u  In  my  last  Address  from  this  place  I  expressed  a  confident 
hope  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  publication  of  our  first  issue 
of  Mr.  Lukis’s  Scale  Plans  and  Drawings  of  Rude  Stone 
Monuments,  viz.,  those  of  Cornwall,  would  be  completed.  The 
hope  rested  at  the  time  on  a  better  foundation  than  circum¬ 
stances  have  justified,  for  an  unfortunate  fire  at  the  lithographers 
consumed  all  the  original  drawings  and  almost  all  the  litho¬ 
graphs,  which  were  within  a  day  or  so  of  being  delivered  to  the 
Society.  Such  a  disaster  could  not,  of  course,  have  been  fore¬ 
seen.  Mr.  Lukis  most  kindly  acceded  to  a  request  from  the 
Council  to  undertake  the  wearisome  task  of  making  fresh  plans 
and  drawings  from  the  materials  and  measurements  in  his  pos¬ 
session.  That  task  he  completed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  we  are  under  great  obliga¬ 
tions  to  him  for  undertaking  it.  On  the  present  occasion  1  shall 
indulge  in  no  prophecies,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  all  of  you 
share  the  hope  that  the  legitimate  expectations  of  the  subscribers 
to  this  interesting  publication  may  not  again  be  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appointment  or  delay. 

“  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that,  at  the  request  of  the  Council, 
Mr.  Lukis  has  again  consented  to  continue  during  the  coming 
summer  the  survey  of  Prehistoric  Monuments,  towards  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  which  the  Council  has  more  than  once  made  a  grant 
of  money.  The  field  of  his  labours  this  year  will  be  the  North 
of  England  and  the  South  of  Scotland. 

“  I  had  reached  this  point  in  my  Address  when  a  letter  was 
placed  before  me  by  the  Secretary  from  the  Right  Honourable 
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Sir  Edward  Fry,  which  he  requests  may  be  brought  before  the 
Council,  but  the  importance  of  which  is  such — partly  from  the 
position  of  the  writer,  and  partly  from  the  interest  of  the  subject- 
matter — that  I  think  I  cannot  do  wrong  in  submitting  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  wider  audience  I  see  before  me  on  St. 
George’s  day.  The  letter  is  as  follows  : — 


“  Failand,  April  17,  1884. 

“  Dear  Sir, — Though  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  a  Fellow 
of  your  Society,  I  trust  that  your  Council  will  pardon  me  if  I 
ask  you  to  submit  to  their  notice  the  following  observations. 

u  The  introduction  into  Parliament  of  a  Bill  to  effect  the  Com¬ 
pulsory  Enfranchisement  of  Copyholds  has  revived  a  thought 
which  has  often,  from  time  to  time,  presented  itself  to  me,  viz., 
that  the  extinction  of  copyholds  will  produce  the  gradual  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manors  throughout  the 
country,  and  with  it  the  loss  of  a  large  mass  of  materials  of 
great  value  to  the  historian  and  the  antiquary. 

u  That  Court  Rolls  have  this  value  is  a  point  on  which  I  need 
not  dwell,  as  it  must  be  familiar  to  many  Members  of  your 
Society.  No  person  can  have  a  casual  acquaintance  with  Court 
Rolls  (which  is  the  only  one  that  I  possess)  without  seeing  that 
they  throw  great  light  on  the  history  of  the  tenure  of  land,  on 
the  extinction  of  serfdom,  on  the  ancient  modes  of  agriculture, 
and  on  such  communism  as  existed  here  in  former  times.  Mr. 
Seebohm’s  work  upon  Village  Communities,  and  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers’  work  upon  Wages,  are  recent  illustrations  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  Court  Rolls  (associated  as  they  often  are 
with  the  Records  of  the  Courts  Leet)  throw  light  upon  the  social 
and  economical  condition  of  this  country  in  past  ages. 

“  These  Court  Rolls  have,  I  suppose,  been  mainly  preserved 
because  of  the  frequent  references  made  to  them  by  the  copy- 
holder,  and  the  consequent  fees  coming  to  the  stewards  of  the 
manors.  As  copyholds  become  extinct  the  Court  Rolls  will, 
I  also  suppose,  become  valueless,  and  gradually  pass  to  the  rats 
or  the  gluemakers,  or  otherwise  resolve  themselves  into  their 
simplest  elements. 

“  Such  a  gradual  destruction  of  precious  antiquarian  docu¬ 
ments  would  be  a  matter  of  great  regret ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  assured  preservation  of  what  now  remains  would  be  a 
matter  for  congratulation  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  our  country. 

“  No  body  of  men  is  so  likely  to  feel  interested  in  this  question 
as  your  Society,  and,  if  they  should  deem  it  of  moment,  no  body 
is  so  likely  to  be  able  to  devise  means  to  give  effect  to  their 
wishes  (whether  by  the  intervention  of  the  Commissioners  for 
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Private  Historical  Documents  or  otherwise),  or  to  be  able  to 
exert  the  influence  necessary  to  obtain  legislative  sanction  for 
the  necessary  measures. 

u  My  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  matter  to  the  social  history 
of  the  country  will,  I  hope,  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  my  thus 
troubling  you. 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Edw.  Fry.” 


“  C.  K.  Watson,  Esq., 
Secretary,  Society  of  Antiquaries.” 


u  Every  one  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  our  thanks  are 
clue  to  the  learned  judge  who  has  so  ably  placed  before  us  the 
danger  to  which  the  Court  Rolls  in  many  places  may  be  exposed, 
and  who  has  also  offered  valuable  suggestions  for  the  better  pro¬ 
tection  of  those  curious  and  interesting  records.  A  fuller  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  remedies  suggested  may,  perhaps,  with  advant¬ 
age  be  left  to  the  Council  or  to  a  Special  Committee  appointed 
by  them  to  examine  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  but  I  feel 
sure  that  in  any  action  which  the  Council  may  eventually  take 
their  hands  will  be  greatly  strengthened  by  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  this  meeting  that  the  danger  deprecated 
by  Sir  Edward  Fry  is  no  chimera,  and  that  the  conservation  of 
these  valuable  documents  is  an  object  worthy  of  the  closest 
attention  and  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

“  Gentlemen,  in  drawing  these  remarks  to  a  conclusion,  I  will 
only  express  the  hope  that  what  remains  to  us  of  our  session  will 
be  fertile  in  interesting  research  and  useful  work.” 


The  following  Resolution  was  moved  by  G.  T.  Clark,  Esq., 
seconded  by  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Leicester  Warren,  and  carried 
unanimously : — 

“  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  his  Address,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  allow  it  to  be 
printed.” 

The  President  signified  his  assent. 

Moved  by  Charles  Elton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  seconded  by  C.  S.  Per¬ 
ceval,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer  : — 

“  That  the  Council  be  requested  to  consider  what  steps  might 
be  taken  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  safe  custody  of  the 
Court  Rolls  of  Manors,  in  view  of  impending  legislation  for  the 
Compulsory  Enfranchisement  of  Copyholds.” 

Pursuant  to  Statute,  Chap.  III.  §  3,  the  names  of  the  Rev. 
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Thomas  Fenton  Falkner,  and  of  the  Kev.  George  Lloyd — who 
had  failed  to  pay  all  moneys  due  from  them  respectively  to  the 
Society,  and  for  such  default  had  ceased  to  be  Fellows  of  the 
Society — were  read  from  the  Chair,  and  the  Chairman  made  an 
entry  of  their  amoval  against  their  names  in  the  Register  of  the 
Society. 

The  Scrutators  having  reported  that  the  Members  of  the 
Council  in  List  I.,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society  in  List  II., 
had  been  unanimously  elected,  the  President  read  from  the 
Chair  the  following  names  of  those  who  had  been  elected  as 
Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  — 

Eleven  Members  from  the  Old  Council. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 

President. 

William  Copeland  Borlase,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.P.,  Vice- 
President. 

John  Evans,  Esq.,  D.C. L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.  S.,  Vice-President. 

William  Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D,,  D.C.L.,  Vice-President. 

Charles  Spencer  Perceval,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer. 

Henry  Salusbury  Milman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Director. 

Doyne  Courtenay  Bell,  Esq. 

Wilfred  Joseph  Cripps,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Granville  William  Gresham  Leveson  Gower,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Everard  Green,  Esq. 

John  Henry  Middleton,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Ten  Members  of  the  New  Council. 

George  Thomas  Clark,  Esq. 

Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.R. I.B  A. 

Rev.  Joseph  Woodfall  Ebsworth,  M.A. 

Arthur  John  Evans,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Percy  Gardner,  Esq.,  D.Litt. 

Philip  Charles  Hardwick,  Esq. 

The  Right  Hon.  Alexander  James  B.  Beresford  Hope, 
M.P. 

Earl  Percy,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  John  Byrne  Leicester  Warren,  M.A. 

C.  Knight  Watson,  Secretary. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Scrutators  for 
their  trouble. 
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Thursday,  May  1st,  1884. 

EDWIN  FEESHFIELD,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Y.F.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  British  Archaeological  Association  : — The  Journal.  Vol.  xl.  Part  I. 
March  31.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland  : — The 
Journal.  Vol.  vi.  Fourth  Series.  October,  1883.  No.  56.  8vo.  Dublin, 
1884. 

From  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art : — Index  to  the  15th  volume  of  the  Transactions.  8vo. 

From  the  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  ii.  Fasciculus 
No.  1.  March.  8vo.  Toronto,  1884. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Law  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies.  Formerly  (1850-1867).  Edited  by  the  late  W.  Tidd- Pratt,  Esq. 
Tenth  Edition.  By  E.  W.  Brabrook,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Camden  Society  : — Publications.  New  Series  xxxiii.  Letter-Book  of 
Gabriel  Harvey,  A.D.  1573-1580.  Edited  by  E.  J.  L.  Scott.  4to.  Loudon, 
1 884. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq.: — The  Western  Antiquary.  Part  xi. 
Third  Series.  March.  4to.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Author  Church  Organs  :  their  position  and  construction.  By  F. 

H.  Sutton,  M.A.,  Hector  of  Brant  Broughton.  Third  Edition.  4to.  Lon¬ 
don,  1883. 

From  the  Chetham  Society  : — Publications.  New  Series.  Vols.  1,  2,  and  3. 
4to.  Manchester,  1883-4.  Vols.  1  and  2.  The  Vicars  of  Rochdale.  Parts 

I.  and  II.  By  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Raines,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Edited  by  H.  H. 
Howorth,  F.S.A.  1883-4.  Vol.  3.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Wills  and 
Inventories.  Edited  by  J.  P.  Earwaker.  1884. 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The  Journal. 
New  Series.  Vol.  xvi.  Part  II.  April.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Birmingham  Philosophical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  iii.  Parts 
I.  and  II.  Sessions  1881-82  and  1882-83.  8vo.  Birmingham. 

From  the  New-England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  : — The  New-England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.  No.  150.  Vol.  xxxviii.  April, 
1884.  8vo.  Boston,  1884. 

From  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  V.P.S.A.:— The  Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies.  Vol.  iv.  No.  2.  Text  and  Plates.  Two  vols.  8vo.  and  folio, 
1883. 

From  the  Author: — The  Asclepiad.  April.  No.  2.  Vol.  i.  By  B.  W. 
Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Age  of  Homer.  By  Ilodder  M.  Westropp.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don,  1884. 

From  the  Feoffees  of  Chetham’s  Hospital  and  Library  : — Catalogue  of  the  Books 
and  Manuscripts  in  the  Chetham  Library,  Manchester,  added  between  the 
years  1863  and  1881,  including  the  collection  of  John  Byrom,  and  all  the 
MSS.  Vol.  vi.  8vo.  Manchester,  1883. 

From  S.  G.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk  of  Nottingham  : — Records  of  the  Borough 
of  Nottingham.  Voi.  ii.  1399-1485.  8vo.  London,  1883. 
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The  appointment  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  President,  of 
Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  as  Vice-President,  was  read. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Minutes  of  Council,  April 
9th,  1884,  was  laid  before  the  meeting: — 

Read, — A  Resolution  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London 
at  their  Ordinary  Meeting,  April  3rd,  William  Smith,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair.  (See  p.  74.) 

u  The  Council  having  taken  into  consideration  the  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  the  demise  of  near  relatives  of  the  present  and  former 
Sovereigns,  successively  patrons  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  it  appeared  that  the  Council  had  usually  been  requested, 
as  on  the  present  occasion,  on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  at  an 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society,  to  draw  up  an  humble  Address 
of  Condolence,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Society  for  their  approval ;  but  as  this  latter  course  cannot  now 
be  adopted  by  reason  of  the  approaching  Easter  recess  without 
involving  a  delay,  which  cannot  be  considered  trifling  when 
measured  by  the  loss  sustained  and  the  sympathy  felt,  the 
Council  are  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  high  sense 
of  attachment  and  respect  entertained  by  the  Society  at  large  for 
the  Sovereign  of  these  realms,  they  should  follow  the  course 
which  they  adopted  in  former  years  on  the  death  of  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  Consort  and  of  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Alice,  and 
resolve  that  the  humble  Addresses  of  Condolence,  prepared  and 
laid  before  them  this  day  by  the  Secretary,  be  adopted  by  them 
on  behalf  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  common  seal  having  been 
thereto  affixed  they  be  forthwith  transmitted  to  the  President 
for  signature,  1  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and  Fellows  of  the 
Society.’  ” 

To  the  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

Madam, — We,  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Council  and 
Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  most 
humbly  beg  leave  to  lay  at  the  toot  of  the  Throne  the  expression 
of  our  deep  sympathy  at  the  grievous  loss  which  your  Majesty 
and  your  people  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  your  Majesty’s 
youngest  son,  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold,  K.Gf.,  Duke 
of  Albany,  whose  virtues,  attainments,  and  character  had  laid  a 
foundation,  sure  and  steadfast,  for  the  lasting  esteem,  admira¬ 
tion,  and  affection  of  all  classes  of  your  subjects,  in  all  quarters 
of  your  dominions. 

We  had  fondly  cherished  the  hope  that  the  day  might  arrive 
when  the  Royal  Fellow,  whose  untimely  death  a  nation  mourns, 
might  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  become  the  President  of  this 
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Society,  an  office  of  which  he  would  assuredly  have  discharged 
the  duties  with  intelligent  co-operation,  conscientious  assiduity, 
and  distinguished  success. 

Permit  us,  Madam,  to  assure  you  of  our  faithful,  loyal,  and 
affectionate  attachment  to  your  Majesty’s  Throne  and  Person, 
and  to  express  our  earnest  prayer  that  it  may  please  Almighty 
God  to  bless  your  Majesty  with  length  of  days,  and  in  this  hour 
of  trial  to  give  your  Majesty,  in  fullest  measure,  support  and 
consolation  under  a  bereavement  which  has  cast  its  shadow  over 
every  hearth  and  home  throughout  the  land. 

Given  under  our  common  seal  this  ninth  day  of  April, 
in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-four. 

(Signed)  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Society, 

Carnarvon,  P. 

To  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Albany. 

Madam, — We,  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Council  and 
Fellows  of  the  Societv  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  beg  leave  to 
ask  your  Royal  Highness  to  accept  the  expression  of  our  un¬ 
feigned  sympathy  at  the  terrible  bereavement  which  has  befallen 
you  by  the  death  of  your  beloved  husband,  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Leopold,  K.G.,  Duke  of  Albany. 

Prince  Leopold  had  for  eight  years  been  a  Royal  Fellow,  and 
we  had  hoped  might  one  day  have  become  the  President  of  this 
Society.  We  cannot  doubt  that  his  active  mind  and  great 
attainments  would  have  contributed  largely  to  the  promotion  of 
those  objects  for  which  the  Society  was  incorporated  in  the 
reign  of  his  ancestor,  King  George  the  Second. 

The  hope  thus  fondly  cherished  has  been  crushed  by  the  hand 
of  Almighty  God,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  pray  that  it 
may  please  Him,  of  His  great  mercy,  to  comfort  your  Royal 
Highness  in  this  hour  of  sorest  trial,  with  a  full  measure  of  that 
support  and  consolation  which  He  alone  can  give. 

Given  under  our  common  seal  this  ninth  day  of  April, 
in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-  four. 

(Signed)  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Society, 

Carnarvon,  P. 

Resolved, — u  That  the  above  Address  be  entered  on  the 
minutes  of  this  day’s  meeting,  and  read,  along  with  the  minutes 
thereunto  appertaining,  at  the  ensuing  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Society.” 
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Letters  were  read  from  General  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  receipt  of  the  Address  to  the  Queen,  and  from  Mr. 
R.  H.  Collins  conveying  the  thanks  of  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of 
Albany. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Edward  Fry,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  Lord 
Justice  of  Appeal  and  Member  of  Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council, 
was  proposed  as  Fellow,  and  the  ballot,  pursuant  to  Statutes, 
Chap.  I.  §  5,  being  at  once  proceeded  with,  was  declared  to  be 
duly  elected. 

E.  P.  Seaton,  Esq.,  exhibited,  through  J.  E.  Price,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  a  Bronze  Arm,  found  during  the  excavations  of  the 
Inner  Circle  Railway,  on  which  Mr.  Price  made  the  following 
remarks : — - 

u  Of  the  various  objects  of  antiquity  which  have  been  brought 
to  light  in  the  excavations  consequent  on  the  construction  of  the 
Inner  Circle  Railway  there  is  none,  perhaps,  of  greater  interest 
than  the  fine  bronze  arm  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  in 
Seething  Lane,  a  well-known  thoroughfare  adjoining  the  church 
of  Allhallows  Barking,  and  leading  from  Tower  Street  to 
Crutched  Friars.  For  early  information  of  its  discovery  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  E.  P.  Seaton,  resident  engineer  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  District  Railway,  and  to  the  Chairman  and  Board  of 
Directors  of  that  Company,  for  permission  to  bring  it  before  our 
Society  for  exhibition.  So  rare  is  it  to  find  in  city  excavations, 
hurriedly  and  rapidly  carried  out,  any  such  fragment  of  an 
antique  work  of  art,  that,  when  an  opportunity  arises,  the 
object  becomes  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The 
arm  ( see  Woodcut)  is  of  bronze,  belongs  to  the  Roman  age,* 


BRONZE  ARM  POUND  IN  LONDON. — Scale  j  linear. 


and  is  portion  of  a  statue  of  a  male  figure,  evidently  of  heroic 

*  On  the  question  of  date  it  is  of  importance  to  remark  that  coins  of  Vespasian 
and  of  Nero  were  found  with  the  arm. 
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•size.  From  the  position  of  the  fingers  and  general  contour  of 
the  arm,  together  with  the  aperture  which  appears  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  it  would  seem  that  it  originally  held  some  object. 
If  this  were  a  spear,  it  would  lead  to  the  idea  that  the  original 
figure  was  that  of  a  military  personage,  but  from  the  attitude 
of  rest  which  is  suggested  it  would  rather  appear  to  have  been 
a  statue  of  some  noted  civilian,  who  bore  in  his  hand  a  baton 
or  wand,  symbolical  of  office.  The  dimensions,  which  may  be 
of  interest  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  are  as  follows : — 

ft.  in. 


End  of  arm  to  end  of  thumb  .  .  .  1 

,,  to  tip  of  middle  finger  .  .  1  6| 

Wrist  to  knuckle  on  back  of  hand  .  .  0  3| 

Length  of  thumb  .  .  .  .  .  0  3| 

,,  middle  finger  .  .  .  0  5^ 

,,  little  finger  .  .  .  .  0  4| 

Width  of  knuckles  of  hand  .  .  .04 

Circumference  of  thickest  part  of  arm  .  1  2^ 

,,  wrist  .  .  .  0  9^ 


It,  is  somewhat  singular  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  colossal 
head  of  Hadrian  which  was  dredged  from  the  river  bed  of  the 
Thames,  rather  below  Old  London  Bridge,  some  fifty  years  ago, 
the  few  illustrations  which  have  occurred  since  of  the  fact  that 
the  city  of  London  was,  during  the  Roman  occupation,  em¬ 
bellished  with  statuary  and  works  of  art,  have,  so  far  as  the 
large  bronzes  are  concerned,  been  hands  only.  The  present  is 
either  the  fourth  or  fifth  which  has  been  noted  within  recent  years; 
and  when  it  was  first  brought  to  light  I  was  led  to  the  hope 
that  it  might  prove  to  be  the  second  hand  of  a  large  bronze 
figure,  of  which  one  hand  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith,*  was  found 
in  the  same  locality  near  to  the  Tower  end  of  Lower  Thames 
Street.  There  is,  however,  no  connection  between  the  two. 
The  extreme  length  of  this  older  specimen  is  thirteen  inches, 
and  eleven  inches  marks  the  circumference  of  the  wrist.  The 
thumb  is  broken,  but  one  finger  is  extended,  the  others 
gracefully  folded  in  the  palm.  In  1833,  some  fingers  only, 
but  belonging  to  a  hand  of  large  size,  were  discovered 
near  to  the  site  of  St.  Gabriel’s  church  in  Fenchurch  Street, 
and  in  close  proximity  to  mosaic  pavements  of  considerable 
interest. 

“  A  further  illustration  may  be  quoted,  being  the  hand  and 
wrist,  formerly  in  the  Walker  Baily  Collection,  but  now  in  the 


Engraved  in  his  Catalogue,  1854,  p.  6. 
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Museum  of  the  Corporation  at  Guildhall.  This  was  discovered, 
in  the  year  1867,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Spread  Eagle,  Grace- 
church  Street.  It  is  the  left  hand,  and  measures,  from  the  tip 
of  finger  to  the  broken  edge,  9|  inches.  The  circumference  of 
the  wrist  is  rather  over  7  inches.  In  comparing  these  dis¬ 
coveries  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  they  have  all  occurred  east¬ 
ward  of  the  Walbrook,  that  they  may  be  associated  with 
buildings  or  structures  belonging  to  the  older  portion  of  the 
city,  and  are  to  be  connected  with  a  very  early  period  with  the 
fortunes  of  Londinium  when  a  Roman  settlement.” 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth,  M.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Somer¬ 
setshire,  communicated  the  following  account  of  Mynchin  Barrow 
Priory,  in  connection  with  the  discovery  of  a  Vault  covered 
with  Heraldic  and  other  Encaustic  Tiles,  being  the  flooring  of 
a  tomb  which  appears  to  be  that  of  Dame  Johanna  de  Acton : — 

‘ 4  The  records  of  this  house  will  be  found  given  at  considerable 
length  in  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo,  M.A.,  in  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Somerset  Archmological  and  Natural  History 
Society  for  the  year  1863,  part  ii. ;  an  account  of  the  parish  is 
also  contained  in  Collinson’s  History  of  Somerset,  vol.  ii.  p.  308. 
Also  in  the  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror,  July  29th  and  August 
5th,  1882,  there  appeared  an  article  entitled  ‘  Gossiping  Notes 
on  Barrow  Gurney,’  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hardman,  D.D.,  who 
once  held  the  living.  From  these  sources  much  information 
may  be  drawn. 

u  The  spot  where  the  priory  once  stood  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Elizabethan  house  known  as  Barrow  Court,  near  the  church. 
This  has  lately  been  under  restoration  by  the  present  owner, 
Mr.  Gibbs.  Archdeacon  Archer  furnished  Hearne  with  a  list 
of  the  Superiors,  which  is,  however,  imperfect. 

“  The  founder  of  the  house  is  not  accurately  known. 

“  According  to  Collinson  the  property  was  possessed  by 
Geoffrv,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  the  name  is  written  Berve  in  the  Domesday 
Survey. 

u  It  reverted  to  the  Crown  in  the  time  of  William  Rufus, 
and  was,  according  to  Collinson,  granted  by  him  to  Robert 
FitzHarding,  from  whom  it  descended  to  a  granddaughter 
called  Eva,  who  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  de  Harptree.  His 
son  and  heir,  Robert,  took  the  name  of  Gournay.  It  has  the 
name  of  Barrow,  probably  from  its  position  on  a  rising  ground, 
but  the  name  is  written  variously  as  Barwe,  Barewe,  Bargh, 
Barouwe,  Barrow. 

“  There  was,  without  doubt,  as  Mr.  Hugo  remarks,  a  member 
of  the  family  of  Gournay  or  Gurney,  lord  of  Stoke-sub- 
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Hamden.  One  of  this  family  founded  the  Hospital  of  the 
Gaunts  in  Bristol,  for  Leland  ascribes  the  foundation  to  him. 

“  ‘  Gurney  was  one  of  the  four  chief  lords  of  Mendip,  Lord  of 
Stoke  Hamden.  He  was  chief  founder,  as  some  say,  of  the 
house  of  Gaunts,  at  Bristol.  He  was  founder  of  the  Priory  of 
Nuns  in  Somersetshire,  called  Barrow  Gurney.’  ( See  Itin.  vii. 
82.)  This,  however,  appears  to  be  incorrect,  as  Barrow,  or 
Banve,  was  founded  long  before  the  house  of  the  Gaunts,  in 
Bristol.*  Barrow  is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  King 
John,  while  the  Bristol  fraternity  is  not  mentioned  until  that  of 
Henry  III. 

“  Mr.  Hugo  supposes  that  Evade  Gournay  was  the  foundress 
of  the  house  at  Barrow. 

“  The  house  is  known  to  have  existed  as  early  as  1212,  by  a 
bequest  made  to  it  in  the  will  of  Hugh  Wallis,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  The  bishop’s  will  is  dated  November  13th,  a.d. 
1212. 

“  The  priory  was  founded  for  Benedictine  nuns,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  B.  v.  M.  and  St. Edward,  king  and  martyr,  and  also 
to  the  Holy  Trinity. 

“  The  possessions  of  the  priory  appear  to  have  been  small, 
the  land  immediately  surrounding  the  house  being  the  source 
of  its  revenues. 

“  'fhe  Berkley's  became  afterwards  lords  of  the  manor  and 
patrons  of  the  priory. 

“  The  nuns  obtained,  at  an  early  period,  a  pension  payable 
from  the  church  of  Tiverton,  or  Twiverton,  near  Bath. 

“  A  letter  of  Bishop  John  de  Drokensford,  26th  June,  1315, 
contains  admonitions  to  the  prioress  respecting  the  government 
of  the  house. 

“In  July,  1317,  certain  ladies  of  this  house  received  the 
imposition  of  the  bishop’s  hands  in  his  chapel  at  the  palace  at 
Banwell. 

“  A  variety  of  entries  are  made  in  the  register  of  Bishop 
Drokensford  respecting  this  house,  regulating  its  affairs,  all  of 
which  are  given  in  detail  by  Mr.  Hugo.  The  bishop  died  in  the 
year  1329,  but  the  register  of  his  successor  contains  further 
particulars. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Fraternity  of  “  Bons  Hommes,”  (or  Good  Men,  called 
the  Gaunts)  whose  chapel  is  now  called  St.  Mark’s  or  the  Mayor’s  Chapel,  see 
Bristol — Past  and  Present,  chap.  xv.  “  Maurice  de  Berkley,  son  of  Robert, 
assumed  his  mother’s  name  of  Gaunt.  Maurice,  for  services  rendered  to  the 
king  in  France,  a.d.  1214,  was  granted  a  charter  of  the  manor  of  Barrow  to 
retain  during  his  life,  which  manor  had  been  conceded  to  him  by  Eva  de 
Gournay,  his  sister.”  ( See  Proceedings  of  Archaeological  Institute,  York, 
vol.  iii.  p.  SO.)  Leland  observes  that  the  governor  of  the  house  was  some¬ 
times  called  prior,  and  the  house  itself  a  priory  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  it  is  so  called  often  in  the  Gaunt’s  Deeds.  (See  Barrett,  p.  363.) 
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u  The  Close  Roll,  49  Edward  III.,  gives  further  information. 

“  The  Berkleys  were  the  patrons  of  the  priory,  in  right  of 
their  possession  of  the  manor  of  Barrow.  This  is  proved  from 
the  inquisitions  taken  on  the  decease  of  the  successive  heads  of 
the  family.  The  house  appears  to  have  been  very  poorly 
endowed.  In  1426  the  church  of  Barwe  Monialium  was  valued 
at  six  marks,  or  only  4 1. 

“  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prioresses,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
recovered : — 

1.  Johanna  de  Gournay,  1316. 

2.  Agnes  de  Santa  Cruce,  1325. 

3.  Basilia  de  Sutton,  1328. 

4.  Juliana  de  Groundy,  1340. 

5.  Agnes  Balien,  1348. 

6.  Margery  FitzNichol,  1410. 

7.  Johanna  Stabler,  1432. 

8.  Agnes  Leveregge,  1463. 

9.  Isabella  Cogan,  1502. 

10.  Catharine  Bowie,  1535. 

“  The  church  of  Barrow  was  served  by  a  chaplain  appointed 
by  the  prioress  of  the  convent.  There  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  vicar. 

u  In  the  year  1536  the  King’s  Commissioners  took  into  their 
hands  the  superintendence  of  the  estates  and  revenues  of  the 
convent,  and  the  dissolution  and  suppression  was  carried  out  in 
the  month  of  September  of  the  same  year. 

“  No  list  is  preserved  of  the  sisters  at  the  time  of  the  disso¬ 
lution. 

“  After  the  dissolution  of  the  convent,  the  property  descended 
through  the  families  of  Clerc,  James,  Dodington,  and  Gore, 
until  it  came  to  that  of  Blagrave. 

u  The  present  court-house  was  erected  out  of  the  materials  of 
the  convent  buildings,  and  dates  from  the  time  of  the  suppression, 
or  soon  after.  Some  parts,  as  the  main  entrance,  are  of  the 
time  of  James  I. 

“  No  part  of  the  original  convent  appears  to  have  been  pre¬ 
served.  There  is  a  tine  old  barn,  with  a  high-pitched  roof, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  original  monastic  barn.  A  few 
fragments  of  old  stained  glass,  probably  from  the  Priory  Church, 
are  inserted  in  the  windows  of  the  Court-house. 

“  The  church  of  Barrow  Gurney  stands  a  little  to  the  north, 
and  in  front  of  the  present  house.  The  tower  is  ancient ;  the 
other  portions  post-Reformation,  and  very  late. 

“The  original  church  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  nave, 
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chancel,  and  south  aisle,  supposed  to  have  been  the  nuns’ 
church,  and  a  tower  at  the  west  end. 

“  The  church  now  consists  of  two  rectangular  structures 
nearly  equal  in  width,  and  connected  by  an  arcade,  but  the 
chancel  has  been  destroyed.  The  tower  is  of  the  Early-English 
period,  with  a  Perpendicular  window  inserted  over  the  door. 
There  are  three  hells  in  the  tower,  but  not  old  ;  one  has  the  date 
1607. 

“  The  vault  lately  discovered  is  in  the  ground  between  the 
church  and  manor-house.  It  was  found,  in  opening  the  earth, 
to  form  a  newly- constructed  terrace.  The  old  church  seems  to 
have  been  united  to  the  priory  by  an  anti-chapel  or  cloister,  in 
the  floor  of  which  the  interment  recently  discovered  had  been 
made. 

“  The  inscription  on  the  floor  round  the  four  sides  of  the  tomb 
is  as  follows  : — 

+  .  DAME  IOHANE  DACTONE  GY  ST  ICY 
DIEY  DE  SA  ALME  EYT  MERCY. 

Ce  In  the  space  thus  enclosed  are  coats  of  arms,  some  of  which 
have  been  identified  as  those  of  Acton,  Rodney,  Berkeley,  De 
Mohun,  Clare,  and  Patton. 

u  In  the  year  1361  Richard  de  Acton,  chevalier,  ‘  obtained 
permission  to  give  eight  messuages,  one  shop,  six  tofts,  ten 
acres  of  meadow,  and  eight  of  pasture,  with  their  appurtenances 
in  Wells  and  Barwegorney,  to  the  prioress  and  nuns  of  Mun- 
chenbarwe,  to  provide  a  chaplain  for  the  celebration  of  Divine 
service  every  day  for  ever  at  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Mary  in  the 
Priory  Church,  for  the  health  of  (Trey  de  Brian  and  the  aforesaid 
Richard  himself  during  their  lives,  and  for  their  souls  after  their 
deaths,  and  for  the  souls  of  their  ancestors,  and  of  all  the  faith¬ 
ful  departed.’  ( See  Proceedings  of  Somerset  Archaeological  and 
Natural  History  Society  for  1863,  part  11.) 

u  It  is  probable  that  the  recently-discovered  vault,  bearing 
the  name  of  Dame  Johanna  de  Acton,  may  contain  the  remains 
of  the  wife,  sister,  or  daughter  of  the  above.” 

Alfred  T.  Everitt,  Esq.,  exhibited  by  the  hands  of  C.  S. 
Perceval,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  and  presented  an  original 
detached  impression  of  the  ancient  common  Seal  of  the  City  of 
Salisbury. 

This  fine  work  of  thirteenth-century  art  is  circular,  rather 
more  than  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  Blessed  Virgin  as 
patroness  of  the  city  is  seen  in  three-quarter  length  over  the 
battlemented  and  turreted  walls.  The  Bishop,  as  lord  of  the 
town,  is  represented  in  a  niche  immediately  beneath  her.  Two 
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birds  are  perched  on  the  towers,  and  the  moon  and  sun  are 
placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  field. 

The  legend  is, 


+  SIGILL  :  NOV3  :  CJIVITATIS.  S[A]R^SBVRI6. 


Mr.  Perceval  also  exhibited,  by  the  permission  of  Mr. 
Everitt,  seven  original  documents  from  that  gentleman’s  col¬ 
lection,  and  accompanied  the  exhibition  with  the  following 
remarks : — 

“  Mr.  Everitt  has  kindly  sent  me  for  examination,  and,  if  I 
thought  fit,  for  exhibition  to  the  Society,  a  parcel  of  deeds 
relating  to  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  which  have  lately  come  into  his 
possession  by  purchase.  Some,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  at  one 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  G-.  A.  Carthew,  F.S.A.,  who 
has  published  some  of  them  in  his  ‘  History  of  Launditch  Hun¬ 
dred  in  Norfolk.’ 

“  Availing  myself  of  the  present  owner’s  permission,  I  now 
exhibit  seven  of  these  documents,  which  will,  I  think,  be  of 
some  interest  to  the  Society. 

“  1.  The  first,  which  claims  attention  on  account  of  the  little 
known  private  seal  of  Thomas  Percy,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
1355-1369,  which  is  attached  to  it,  relates  to  land  in  North 
Elmham,  co.  Norfolk.  An  abstract  has  been  printed  by  Mr. 
Carthew  at  page  292  of  the  first  volume  of  his  work  just 
mentioned.  He  has  figured  the  seal  in  the  plate  facing  page 
286  of  that  volume,  but  he  has  given  no  adequate  description 
of  it. 

“  The  date  of  the  deed  is  August  17th,  41  Edw.  III.  (1367), 
and  is  a  grant  by  the  Bishop  to  Thomas  le  Deye,  of  North 
Elmham,  who  held  a  messuage  there  of  the  Bishop  1  per 
virgam  natie  ’  *  ( i.e .,  native ,  as  a  native  or  villein),  to  hold  the 
premises  of  him  for  fourscore  years  freely  by  fealty  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  twenty-two  pence  a  year  with  suit  of  court,  for  all 
secular  service. 

u  The  seal,  in  red  wax,  is  circular,  lq  inch  in  diameter,  and 
is  somewhat  injured  by  pressure.  The  design  is  very  elegant. 
Under  a  canopy  in  the  Early-Perpendicular  style  the  B.V.M.  is 
seated  with  the  Divine  Infant.  In  base  is  a  shield  bearing  a 
lion  rampant  within  a  bordure.  On  each  side  of  the  central 
compartment  are  two  shields,  one  above  the  other ;  dexter  (1) 
a  lion  rampant ;  over  which  (4)  England,  a  label ;  sinister 

*  This  expression  is  very  uncommon,  but  a  conversion  of  tenure  from  bond  to 
free  is  clearly  intended,  and  the  contracted  word  can  scarcely  have  any  other 
meaning  than  that  here  assigned  to  it. 
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(2)  Checquy,  a  fess  ;  over  which  (3)  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  a  lion 
rampant ;  2  and  3,  Checquy. 

Legend, — 

gjccvctu  :  tfjome  perct :  rpt 

a  The  heraldry  of  this  seal  calls  for  some  remark. 

“  The  shield  at  the  base,  the  Bishop’s  own  coat,  Percy, 
differenced  by  a  bordure  (a  common  usage  at  this  period  with 
English  Bishops  of  family),  occurs  also  on  his  episcopal  seal.* 

“  Of  the  coats  at  the  sides,  the  first,  that  of  his  father,  Henry 
de  Percy,  1315-1352,  called  the  third,  as  Lord  Percy,  but  the 
second  as  Lord  of  Alnwick,  (Or)  a  lion  rampant  (azure),  needs 
no  comment. 

“  Opposite  to  his  father’s  shield  is  that  of  the  Bishop’s  mother 
Idonea  (or  as  she  is  called  in  her  husband’s  will  t  1  mania)  de 
Clifford,  Checquy  (or  and  azure),  a  fess  (gules). 

u  The  Bishop’s  paternal  grandmother,  wife  of  Henry  de 
Percy  ‘  Dominus  de  Topclive,’  who  signed  the  Baron’s  letter, 
1301,  was  Eleanor  Fitzalan,  who  is  stated  by  Dugdale  and 
others  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Richard  Earl  of  Arundel, 
but  elsewhere  of  his  father  John,  who  died  in  1272.  This 
latter  statement  appears  to  agree  better  with  the  dates,  for 
according  to  Dugdale,  i.  273,  citing  Esc.  8  Edw.  II.,  n.  65, 
Henry  (father  of  the  Bishop,  and  eldest  son  of  Eleanor)  was  aged 
sixteen  in  1315,  when  his  father  died,  which  would  give  the 
year  1299  as  that  of  his  birth.  Assuming  Eleanor  to  have  been 
only  eighteen  when  her  eldest  son  was  born,  the  year  of  her 
birth  can  hardly  be  put  later  than  1281.  But  if  we  can 
trust  Mr.  Carthew’s  careful  pedigree  of  the  Fitzalans  (Laun- 
ditch  Hundred,  i.  16),  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  was  him¬ 
self  born  in  1267,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  older 
than  fifteen  at  his  daughter’s  birth,  which  is  most  unlikely. 
John,  father  of  Richard,  survived  until  1272,  and  Eleanor  might 
well  be  his  daughter.  I  refer  the  upper  shield  on  the  sinister 
side  to  this  Eleanor  Fitzalan,  the  Bishop’s  grandmother.  An 
objection  will  occur  to  every  heraldic  student,  namely,  that  the 
checquy  coat  of  Warren  was  not  quartered  with  Fitzalan  until 
after  1305,  the  date  of  the  great  match  with  the  Warren  heiress 
made  by  Edmund  Fitzalan,  son  of  Richard,  and,  indeed,  so  far 
as  1  have  seen,  the  quartered  coat  first  appears  on  the  seals  of 
Richard  II.,  the  eldest  son  of  this  union.  But  I  think  that  the 
objection  may  reasonably  be  met  by  the  consideration  that  the 
simple  coat  of  Fitzalan  or  Arundel,  a  lion  rampant,  to  which 
alone  Eleanor  was  really  entitled  as  her  father’s  arms,  would, 

*  See  Norf.  and  Norw.  Arch.  Collections,  i.  31(5. 
f  Testam.  Eborac.  Surtees  Soc.  i.  57. 
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on  a  seal,  have  been  undistinguishable  from  the  Percy  bearing, 
and  would  "have  told  no  tale  of  the  Bishop’s  descent  from  the 
Fitzalans.  To  avoid  this  uncertainty  I  suppose  that  the  quartered 
coat  Fitzalan  and  Warren,  well  known  in  the  Bishop’s  day,  as 
borne  by  his  cousin  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  was  used  to  point  to 
the  descent. 

“  The  fourth  coat,  England,  a  label,  can,  I  believe,  be  nothing 
but  Lancaster. 

“  At  first  I  was  disposed  to  refer  it  to  Henry  Earl  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  who  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Thomas,  slain  at 
Boroughbridge  in  1312,  adopted  his  arms,  England,  with  the 
label  of  France  instead  of  the  bend  azure  which  fie  had  borne  as 
a  mark  of  cadency  in  his  brother’s  lifetime  ;  and  to  conclude 
that  the  Bishop  was  the  son  of  Henry  de  Percy  IV".  as  Lord 
Percy  (III.  as  Lord  of  Alnwick),  by  Mary  of  Lancaster,  daughter 
of  Earl  Henry. 

“  All  the  accounts,*  however,  make  the  Bishop  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Henry  de  Percy  the  third  (second  as  Lord  of  Alnwick), 
and  on  examining  the  dates  I  find  that  this  affiliation  must 
be  correct. 

“  For  the  Bishop,  as  appears  from  Godwin  Ale  Prsesulibus,’ 
was  appointed  to  the  See  of  Norwich  by  Papal  provision  in  1355, 
being  of  the  uncanonical  age  of  twenty-two.  He  would  thus 
have  been  about  thirty-five  in  1368,  when  Henry,  Lord  Percy, 
IV.  (or  III.),  husband  of  Mary  of  Lancaster,  died.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  inquisition, f  on  this  Henry’s  death,  the  eldest  son 
and  heir  (another  Henry)  was  only  thirty,  so  that  the  Bishop 
could  not  have  been  his  brother.  I  mention  this  in  order  to 
save  trouble  to  any  future  inquirer  to  whom  the  same  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Lancaster  coat  on  the  Bishop’s 
seal  might  suggest  itself. 

“  It  being  thus  certain  that  the  Bishop  was  not  descended 
from  this  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  how  otherwise  is  the  bear¬ 
ing  to  be  explained  ? 

“Now  the  son  and  heir  of  Earl  Henry,  bearing  the  same 
Christian  name,  was  advanced  by  Edward  III.  to  the  Dukedom 
of  Lancaster.  In  1355  he  was  at  Avignon,  whither  he  had 
accompanied  William  of  Norwich,  otherwise  Bateman,  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  on  an  embassy  from  the  King  of  England  to  the 
Pope.  This  Bishop,  the  pious  founder  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  died  at  Avignon  in  January,  1355,  not  without  sus¬ 
picion  of  poison,  and  the  Duke,  according  to  some  accounts, 
narrowly  escaped  sharing  his  fellow  envoy’s  fate. 

“  From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

*  Dugdale,  Bar.  i.  275,  by  mistake  calls  the  Bishop  Richard, 
t  42  Edw.  III.  No.  48,  Dugdale. 
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duke  was  brother-in-law  to  the  Lord  Percy,  brother  of  Thomas, 
whose  seal  is  under  consideration.  A  note  from  some  early 
source,  given  in  Godwin,  informs  us  that  Thomas  Percy  ob¬ 
tained  the  bishopric  of  Norwich  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster;  and  when  we  consider  the  family  connection*  between 
the  tAvo,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  vacancy  of  the  See  must 
have  been  known  (o  the  duke  immediately  upon  its  occurrence, 
so  that  he  Avas  in  a  position  to  make  the  earliest  possible  suit 
to  the  Pope  in  favour  of  his  relative, — there  is  nothing  sur¬ 
prising  in  GodAvin’s  statement. 

“ 1  would  venture  therefore  to  suggest,  in  the  absence  of  any 
better  explanation,  that  the  Lancaster  arms  Avere  placed  on  his 
seal  by  Bishop  Percy  by  Avay  of  1  patronage,’  as  the  heralds  have 
it,  and  in  grateful  memory  of  the  very  distinguished  nobleman  to 
whom  he  Avas  indebted  for  his  high  ecclesiastical  preferment. 

“  2.  An  impression  of  a  small  seal  Avas  exhibited  to  the  Society 
in  1803  from  a  matrix  in  possession  of  a  Mr.  Bullock  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  Avas  engraved  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xv.  p.  400. 

“  It  bore  the  legend, — 

+  OSTENDYNT  •  SIGNVM  .  GALT6RI  RGX  •  LVPA  • 
LIGNV  • 

which  referred  to  the  device  of  a  tree,  a  she-wolf,  and  a  king’s 
head,  illustrating  the  legend  of  the  finding  of  the  head  of 
Saint  Edmund  the  King. 

“This  prince,  it  will  be  remembered,  Avas  beaten  and  shot  at 
Avitli  arroAvs  by  the  Danes  in  870.  They  proceeded  to  cut  off 
his  head,  which,  as  well  as  the  decapitated  trunk,  they  threw 
into  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood  of  Eglesdene.  The  East 
Anglians  afterwards  recovered  the  body  and  buried  it  at  Hoxne, 
but  could  not  find  the  head.  While  engaged  in  the  search, 
hoAvever,  some  of  the  searchers  lost  their  company  and  called, 

4  Where  are  you  ?’  A  voice  answered, 1  Here,  here,  here.’  On 
proceeding  to  the  spot  the  head  was  found  in  a  thicket  of  thorns 
guarded  by  a  Avolf.  Or  according  to  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
cited  in  the  Archaeologia — cum  caput  quserendo  inter  sylvas, 
socii  ad  socios  clamantes  patrio  sermone  1  Ubi  es,  ubi  es  ’ 
interrogarent ;  caput  martyris  eadem  lingua  respondens  dixit 
‘  Her,  her,  her.’f 

“  In  the  Archaeologia  it  is  suggested  that  the  seal  may  have 
belonged  to  Walter  de  Benham,  sacrist  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s, 

*  There  was  a  further  connection  between  the  tivo  families,  for  another  sister 
of  Duke  Henry,  namely,  Eleanor  of  Lancaster,  had  married  Richard  (II.)  Earl  of 
Arundel,  who,  as  will  appear  from  what  has  already  been  said,  was  first  cousin 
to  Bishop  Percy’s  father. 

f  See  Mon,  iii.  99,  and  Yates’s  Hist,  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  there  cited. 
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temp.  Henry  I.,  but  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  the  seal  is  much 
more  recent. 

“Among  Mr.  Everitt’s  deeds  is  one  dated  on  Friday,  the 
Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross,  16  Edw.  III.  (May  3,  1342), 
being  a  grant  by  Stephen  de  Tasburgh,  Clerk,  to  Sir  William 
Kynges  of  Kymberle,  Chaplain,  and  William,  son  of  Peter 
Simon  of  Hoo,  of  a  messuage  c  cum  forera  ’  in  East  Dereham. 
The  seal,  of  circular  form,  about  f-inch  in  diameter,  exhibits  the 
same  device  as  the  seal  engraved  in  the  Archaeologia.  The 
legend  is, — 

*  VBI  es  CAPVD  p6R  P6R  p6R. 

1  Where  art  thou,  0  head  ?’  1  Here,  here,  here  !  ’  or  ‘  Where  art 

thou?’  (The  head  says)  4  Here  !  here!  here!’  It  is  curious  to 
notice  how  closely  Matthew  of  Westminster  is  followed. 

“  I  exhibit  from  the  Way  Collection  a  cast  of  another  very 
similar  seal  of  the  pointed  oval  form,  about  1  inch  long.  The 
crowned  head  and  the  wolf  figure  are  here  also,  but  the  tree  is 
replaced  by  three  roses,  or  such  like  objects,  in  the  field.  The 
legend  is  personal,  and  reads, — 

+  S.  RICARDI  BALNIATORIS — 

Richard  le  Bathiere,  as  from  the  list  of  these  casts  he  appears  to 
have  called  himself  in  the  deed  from  which  the  seal  was  copied. 

“  This  discovery  of  the  Head,  marked  as  one  of  the  principal 
miracles  of  S.  Edmund,  King  and  Martyr,  occurs  both  in 
sculpture  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  conventual  seals  as  noticed  in 
the  Monasticon.  The  subject  is  found  on  the  great  seal  of  the 
convent,  of  which  Mr.  Ouvry  presented  a  fine  original  impres¬ 
sion  to  the  Society. 

The  legend  on  this  seal,* — 

TELIS  CONFODITVR  EDMUNDUS  ET  ENSE  FERITUR 
BESTIA  QUEM  MYNIT  DEUS  HUNC  CELESTIBUS  YNIT. 

refers  to  the  miracle. 

“  A  portion  of  a  small  seal  of  Abbat  Curteys  is  engraved  in 
Sir  John  Cullum’s  Hawsted,  PI.  iii.  fig.  4,  p.  111.  The  part 
which  remains  represents  St.  Edmund’s  head  found  by  the  wolf 
with  the  words  above  f)(?w). 

“  The  rest  of  Mr.  Everitt’s  deeds  relate  to  the  Cluniac  Priory  of 
Mendham,  in  Suffolk,  a  cell  to  the  better-known  house  at  Castle- 
acre,  in  Norfolk. 

“  From  the  foundation  charter  given  in  the  Monasticon,  v.  58, 
it  appears  that  William,  son  of  Roger  de  Huntingfeld  (about 
the  time  of  King  Stephen,  according  to  Tanner),  gave  to  God 
*  The  legend  has  been  misread  in  the  Monasticon. 
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ancl  St.  Mary  of  Acre,  and  tlie  monks  serving  God  there, 

‘  insulam  Sanctse  M arise  de  Mendham,’  in  free  alms  ;  and  in  a 
second  charter  ( ubi ,  supra)  he  calls  the  site  ‘  insulam  de  Bru- 
ningshurst.’ 

u  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  this  monastery  was  known 
indifferently  as  St.  Mary  of  Mendham,  St.  Mary  de  Insula,  aud 
as  the  House  of  the  Prior  and  Monks  of  Herst.  This  appears 
from  the  following  deeds,  all  of  about  the  same  date,  probably 
rather  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

“  3.  The  first  is  a  grant  from  Richard  de  Fresingefeld  *  to 
God  and  the  church  of  S.  Mary  of  Mendham,  and  the  monks 
serving  God  there,  of  the  homage  of  John  de  Sancta  Fide  and 
all  his  service  in  respect  of  one  acre  of  land  in  Mendham  with  a 
messuage  and  turbary,  so  that  the  prior  and  convent  should 
receive  from  John  sixpence  a  year,  but  should  pay  thereout  to 
Avicia  [a  person  not  previously  named  or  referred  to]  four- 
pence — and  one  halfpenny  to  the  scutage  of  20s.  c  et  ad  plus 
plus  et  ad  minus  minus.’  John  to  hold  of  the  monks. 

“  4.  Tied  to  this  charter  is  another  of  about  the  same  date, 
whereby  Avicia,  daughter  of  David  de  Hikebrom  (elsewhere 
Thikebrou,  perhaps  Dickleborough,  the  name  of  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  parish  in  Norfolk),  grants  and  quit-claims  to  God  and 
S.  Mary  de  Insula  and  the  monks  remaining  there,  in  per¬ 
petual  alms,  the  fourpence  of  rent  reserved  by  the  previous 
deed.  This  David  was  a  witness  to  the  instrument  of  compo¬ 
sition  presently  mentioned  between  the  monks  of  Herst  and 
canons  of  Butley,  1193-1205,  so  that  the  transaction  may  be 
dated  roughly  about  1220,  or  somewhat  earlier. 

“  5.  By  a  third  deed,  Thomas  de  Schotford  admits  that  he 
has  no  right  in  the  soil  of  1  acre,  ^  a  rood,  and  2  perches  of 
meadow  in  the  marsh  called  Holm  in  Mendham,  lying  between 
the  meadow  of  Sir  Gilbert  de  Walesham  and  that  of  Avicia, 
daughter  of  David  de  Thikebro,  and  an  acre  of  herbage  in 
Kingesholm,  which  pieces  the  Prior  and  Monastery  of  Herst 
had  granted  to  him  for  life. 

u  The  parish  of  Mendham  lies  partly  in  Norfolk,  partly  in 
Suffolk,  and  the  parish  church  dedicated  to  All  Saints  is  within 
the  latter  county.  The  part  on  the  Norfolk  side,  exclusive  of 
the  hamlet  of  Nedham,  was  called  Scotford  or  Shotford,  and  for 
many  ages  had  a  a-ector  presented  to  it  who  served  in  the  church 
of  Mendham,  by  the  name  of  the  rector  of  Shotford  portion  in 
Mendham.  The  church  of  All  Saints  was  a  rectory,  one  moiety 


*  hod.  Fressingfield,  hundred  of  Hoxne,  three  miles  or  so  south  of  Mendham, 
which  lies  on  the  Waveney  river,  nearly  opposite  Harleston,  on  the  Norfolk  side. 
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belonging  to  the  Prior  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Ipswich,  the  other  to 
Mendham  Priory,  by  the  gift  of  one  of  the  Huntingfeld  family. 
The  portion  of  Shotford  was  appropriated  to  the  Convent  of 
Mendham  (Roger  de  Huntingfeld,  the  patron,  having  granted 
the  advowson)  by  Henry  Despencer,  Bishop  of  Norwich,*  by  an 
instrument,  dated  July  3,  1385,  an  old  copy  of  which,  made  in 
1616,  is  among  Mr.  Everitt’s  deeds. 

“  In  consideration  of  this  appropriation  the  Prior  and  Convent 
agreed  to  pay  to  the  Bishop  and  the  Prior  and  Chapter  of 
Norwich  certain  pensions,  as  appears  by  the  following  deed  now 
exhibited. 

“  6.  1385.  Counterpart  of  an  Indenture  whereby  John  de 
Tomestone,  Prior,  and  the  Convent  of  Mendham  acknowledge 
themselves  bound  to  pay  to  Henry,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  his 
successors,  an  annual  pension  of  6s.  per  annum,  by  reason  of 
the  appropriation  and  incorporation  of  the  portion  of  Schotforde, 
in  the  parish  church  of  Mendham  All  Saints,  in  favour  of  the 
Monastery,  and  in  recompense  of  the  first  fruits  due  to  the 
Bishop  on  every  avoidance  of  the  portion  of  Schotforde,  and  of 
all  the  emoluments  which  the  Bishops  would  have  had  but  for  the 
appropriation,  and  to  pay  to  the  Prior  and  Chapter  of  Norwich 
Cathedral  another  pension  of  2s.  per  annum  in  recompense  of 
the  emoluments  due  to  the  Chapter  during  the  avoidance  of  the 
See  of  Norwich,  for  which  payments  the  Prior  and  Convent 
bind  themselves,  their  successors  and  all  their  goods,  movable 
and  immovable,  with  power  of  sequestration  of  the  profits,  &c., 
of  the  portion  of  Schotforde,  in  default  of  payment,  renouncing 
all  appeals,  &c.,  and  privileges  to  the  contrary. 

“  In  witness  whereof  to  one  part  of  this  Indenture  to  remain 
with  the  Bishop,  and  to  the  second  part  to  remain  with  the 
Chapter,  the  Chapter  and  Convent  have  set  their  seal ;  and  to 
the  third  part,  to  remain  with  the  Prior  and  Convent,  the 
Bishop  and  Prior  and  Chapter  have  set  their  seals.  Dated  19th 
of  October,  1385. 

“  Under  two  seals  : 

“  1.  Fragment  of  seal  ad  causas  of  Henry  Despencer, 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  A  portion  of  the  figure  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
under  a  rich  canopy  is  all  that  remains. 

“  2.  The  seal  ad  causas  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Norwich. 
Imperfect. 

“  Circular,  about  2  inches  in  diameter.  Subject :  The  Bap¬ 
tism  of  Christ.  The  figure  of  the  Saviour  standing  in  water 
is  on  the  dexter  side,  that  of  the  Evangelist  on  the  sinister, 


*  See  Blomefield’s  Norf.  v.  372,  375,  8vo.  edition. 
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above  them  is  the  Dove.  In  the  field,  dexter  side,  the  sun, 


beneath  which  the  letters 


IHC 

XPC’ 


sinister  side  the  moon, 


beneath  which  the  letters  ^  ^  p  . 

Legend,  in  large  capitals, — 

+  SIGIL  [prioris  et  co]NV6NT  [us  see  trinitatis  denorwic]0 
AD~CAS. 


u  This  seal  is  considerably  earlier  than  the  deed.  It  is  not 
given  by  Blomefield  in  his  Plate  of  Norwich  Seals. 

“7.  The  following  document,  relating  to  the  dispute  between 
the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Herst  or  Mendham,  and  the  Prior  and 
Canons  of  the  Augustinian  Priory  of  Butley,  as  to  land  and 
tithes  belonging  to  the  church  of  VVeybread,  two  or  three  miles 
south  of  Mendham,  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  Suffolk 
topographers  - 

“  This  instrument,  without  date,  recites  a  mandate  of  H. 
(Hubert  Waller,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  1193-1205),  ad¬ 
dressed  to  G.,  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk,  and  E.,  Prior  of  Scrope, 
in  consequence  of  an  appeal  to  his  Court  of  Audience  from  the 
Canons  of  Butele  against  the  Monks  of  Herst,  who  had  refused 
to  stand  to  the  award  of  certain  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  parties, 
and  empowering  the  Archdeacon  and  Prior  to  hear  the  cause, 
and  to  decide  it.  The  dispute  related  to  one  acre  and  three  roods 
of  land  belonging  of  right  to  the  church  of  Weibrade,  with  the 
tithes  thereof,  in  a  place  called  Hareland,  and  is  stated  to  have 
been  amicably  settled  after  a  hearing  of  the  parties  in  the  church 
of  Theburtune,  before  the  Archbishop’s  Commissaries  above 
mentioned  and  certain  discreet  persons  as  their  assessors.  The 
Prior  and  Convent  of  Herst  resigned  their  right  in  the  premises 
into  the  hands  of  the  Commissaries,  and  promised  under  oath 
not  to  proceed  further  against  the  Prior  and  Canons  of  Butley. 
They,  on  their  part,  granted  the  three  roods  to  the  Prior  and 
Convent  of  Herst,  who  were  to  pay  one  penny  yearly  to  Way- 
bread  Church.  Butley  retained  the  acre  of  land  and  the  tithes 
of  the  whole. 

“  In  confirmation  whereof  the  seals  of  both  Convents  were 
affixed  to  the  instrument  in  presence  of  the  Commissaries,  who 
also  affixed  their  seals.  Testibus,  L.  Abbate  de  Sibetone,  P. 
Abbate  de  Lestone,  S.  Decano  de  Hoxne,  K.  Capellano  de 
Mendham,  R.  tunc  temporis  Capellano  de  Weibrede,  Warino  de 
Coleville,  capellano.  Magistro  T.  de  Beverlaeo,  Magistro  Johanne 
de  Huntingefelde,  Waltero  Malet,  David  de  Thikebro’,  Ricardo 
de  Mendham,  clerico,  Gaufrido  de  Winestone,  Adam  Gille. 
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Three  slits  in  the  parchment  for  seals.  A  slip  of  parchment, 
with  a  small  fragment  of  a  seal,  remains  in  the  central  slit.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  May  8th,  1884. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 


From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Yol.  vi.  No.  5.  New 
Monthly  Series.  May.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq.: — The  Western  Antiquary.  Part  xii. 

Third  Series.  April.  4to.  Plymouth,  1884. 

From  the  Author  : — St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  Southwark,  foundation  circa  1200  to 
1553.  By  W.  Rendle.  [Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature.]  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  J.  Wickham  Legg,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A.: — Recherches  sur  la  Decouverte  a 
Royat  des  Substructions  d’un  Etablissement  Thermal  Gallo-Romain  par  le 
Dr.  Alexandre  Petit.  8vo.  Clermont-Ferrand,  1884. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen  : — 

1.  Aarb^ger  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndighed  og  Historie.  1884.  F^rste  Hefte. 
8to.  Copenhagen. 

2.  Tillaeg  til  Aarb^ger.  Aargang,  1883.  8vo.  Copenhagen,  1884. 

From  the  East  India  Association  : — Journal.  Volume  xvi.  No.  3.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don,  1884. 

From  G.  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S. A.  : — Prince  of  Wales’s  Lodge,  No.  259. 
List  of  Members,  from  the  time  of  its  Constitution.  12mo.  London,  1876. 

From  Mr.  Henry  Gray : — Catalogue  of  a  Portion  of  the  Library  of  the  late 
James  Crossley,  F.S. A.  8vo.  Manchester,  1884. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Old-Northern  Runic  Monuments  of  Scandinavia  and 
England,  now  first  collected  and  deciphered.  By  Dr.  George  Stephens, 
F.S.A.  Yol.  iii.  Eolio.  Copenhagen,  1884. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  Dr.  George 
Stephens,  F.S.A. ,  for  his  donations  to  the  library. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Vernon  Har- 
court,  Home  Secretary,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  Letter  of  Con¬ 
dolence  to  the  Queen  on  the  death  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Leopold, 
Duke  of  Albany,  K.G. 


R.  Brown,  Jun.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  two  fragments  of  Pottery 
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which  he  believed  bore  figures  representing  constellations.  The 
exhibition  was  accompanied  by  the  following  remarks  — 

“  Dr.  Birch  (Ancient  Pottery,  547)  mentions  that  ‘at  Briaire 
a  Zodiac  was  found  on  red  (Roman)  ware,’  and  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  opine  that  the  design  on  the  larger  of  the  two  frag¬ 
ments  of  red  pottery,  which  I  send  you,  is  a  somewhat  incorrect 
variant  of  some  representation  of  the  constellation-figures,  and 
was  borrowed  from  an  original  design  which  showed  Leo,  Canis 
Maj.,  Orion ,  and  Lepus.  The  combination  of  Lion  with  the 
male  figure  over  Hare  is  certainly  striking.  The  pottery  was 
found  recently  at  New  Holland,  near  here,  about  10  feet  deep, 
in  a  bed  of  clay  near  the  Humber.” 


Lieut.-Colonel  IT.  Fishwick,  F.S.A.,  furnished  the  following 
notes  on  the  wanton  destruction  of  an  interesting  series  of  Signs 
of  the  Zodiac  on  an  ancient  arch  in  Bispham  church,  Lan¬ 
cashire  : — 

“  This  church  is  one  of  the  oldest  foundations  in  Lancashire, 
and  probably  dates  back  as  far  as  the  Domesday  Survey — it  was 
certainly  there  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.  when  Theobald  Walter 
granted  it  to  the  Monks  of  Sees  (in  Normandy)  and  St.  Mary’s 
at  Lancaster.  In  early  charters  it  is  called  ‘  Biscopham,’ 
which  some  antiquaries  have  thought  would  suggest  that  it  in 
some  way  had  once  been  connected  with  an  episcopal  residence. 
The  history  of  Bispham  Church  is  of  considerable  interest,  as  it 
appears  to  have  sometimes  been  simply  a  dependent  chapel  to 
Poulton-le-Fylde,  and  at  others  a  parish  church.  In  1773  the 
old  building  was  taken  down,  and  on  the  same  site  was  erected 
a  church,  the  square  whitewashed  tower  of  which  became  a 
well-known  landmark  for  sailors;  this  in  1883  was  in  its  turn 
removed,  and  where  it  stood  is  now  a  good  substantial  church. 

u  In  the  tower  of  the  building  last  pulled  down  was  an  arch 
of  stone  of  undoubted  antiquity  (possibly  Norman),  which  bore 
evidence  of  having  been  ‘  built  up  to  ’ — that  is  to  say,  that 
when  the  restoration  of  1773  took  place  it  was  left  standing — in 
the  later  re-building,  however,  it  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
stones  numbered  and  ultimately  replaced  in  their  original  posi¬ 
tion.  Whilst  the  stones  were  lying  about  in  the  churchyard  it 
was  discovered  that  the  fourteen  stones  which  formed  the  arch 
had  traces  of  carving  upon  them.  After  removing  the  innumer¬ 
able  coats  of  plaster  and  whitewash  with  which  generations  of 
churchwardens  had  covered  them,  it  was  found  that  the  two 
lower  stones  (the  springers)  had  on  them  only  a  kind  of  chevron 
design,  but  upon  the  other  twelve  there  was  sufficient  to  show 
that  originally  they  had  had  carved  on  them  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac.^  The  ‘  Crab,’  the  ‘  Bull,’  and  the  ‘  Virgin  ’  could 
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easily  be  recognised ;  the  ‘  Scales 5  and  the  ‘  Scorpion  ’  were 
less  distinct,  and  the  rest  were  almost  effaced.  Dilapidated  and 
worn  as  were  the  designs,  had  they  been  replaced  exactly  as 
they  had  been  for  ages  this  arch  would  have  been  of  great 
antiquarian  interest,  but  alas  !  in  their  places  are  now  twelve 
brand-new  nineteenth-century  signs  of  the  Zodiac — excellent,  as 
specimens  of  the  sculptor’s  art,  but  to  the  antiquary  and 
historian  valueless.” 


Edward  St.  F.  Moore,  F.G.S.,  of  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  com¬ 
municated  the  following  account  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
British  Hearth  at  Sutton  in  that  county : — 

“  At  the  upper  part  of  a  sandpit,  situated  in  a  picturesque 
lane  in  this  village,  the  passer-by  may  perhaps  have  his  atten¬ 
tion  arrested  by  a  peculiar  appearance  which  presents  itself 
to  view,  in  the  form  of  what  at  first  sight  resembles  rude 
masonry,  but  upon  closer  inspection  one  finds  that  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  alternate  layers  of  burnt  and  unburnt  blocks  of  Coral¬ 
line  Crag,  altogether  eighteen  in  number. 

‘‘The  first  or  lowest  layer  is  formed  of  large  rounded  flint 
boulders  placed  close  together  and  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  un¬ 
burnt  crag,  their  upper  surfaces  only  are  red  from  the  effect  of 
heat ;  then  follows  a  layer  of  burnt  crag,  covered  with  a  layer  of 
unburnt,  in  which  latter  occurs  a  number  of  small  angular, 
chipped  flints,  the  upper  surfaces  of  which  are  also  reddened  by 
heat,  as  is  also  the  layer  immediately  covering  them.  Then  we 
come  to  fourteen  carefully  arranged  layers,  alternately  unburnt 
and  burnt,  and  containing  no  more  flints,  until  we  arrive  at  the 
uppermost  stratum,  in  which  occur  large  rounded  flint  boulders 
of  about  the  same  size  as  those  which  the  lowest  layer  contains 
— these  also  are  visibly  affected  by  heat. 

“  The  whole  is  covered  with  alluvial  soil  of  the  same  thickness, 
as  is  seen  extending  along  the  entire  edge  or  top  of  this  sand¬ 
pit,  viz.  to  the  depth  of  about  one  foot,  and  it  may  be  as  well 
to  mention  that  the  superficial  layer  of  crag  containing  the 
boulders  is  on  the  same  plane  as  the  sand-surface.  The  sand 
itself  is  of  post-glacial  age,  and  there  is  no  Coralline  Crag  (sur¬ 
face)  nearer  than  one  mile  from  this  spot. 

“  The  Red  Crag  is  superficial  within  a  few  yards,  but  the 
Coralline  was  apparently  preferred  by  the  makers  and  users  of 
this  peculiar  and  unique  structure.  In  the  course  of  carefully 
clearing  a  vertical  section,  some  few  fragments  of  coarse  pottery 
were  discovered,  evidently  portions  of  an  urn  ;  also  several 
small  worked  flints,  a  fragment  of  bone,  the  tooth  of  some 
ruminant,  and  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  and  blackened  earth. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  matter  of  conjecture  as  to  what  this  solitary 
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remnant  of  primseval  Suffolk  was  used  for  ;  according  to  the 
opinion  of  a  high  authority  upon  matters  antiquarian  (Dr.  J.  E. 
Taylor),  it  was  used  as  a  hearth  for  baking  pottery,  but  of 
course  this  opinion  is  simply  the  result  of  a  very  superficial 
examination,  as  at  the  date  of  this  visit  we  deemed  it  unadvis- 
able  to  mutilate  any  portion  before  it  had  been  photographed.” 

The  Rev.  A.  Waller,  Vicar  of  Hunstanton,  exhibited  a 
chalice  and  cover  and  an  Inventory  belonging  to  the  church 
of  Hunstanton,  and  communicated  the  following  account  of 
them : — 


CHALICE  PROM  HUNSTANTON,  Y/ITH  SECTION  OF  COVER. 

Scale  l  linear. 

chalice  is  canonical,  with  the  first  flange  close  under  the  bowl 
with  a  slight  dotted  ornamentation  between  the  flange  and  the 
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bowl.  The  stem  is  4  inches  high,  and  is  divided  in  the  middle 
by  a  ring,  large  and  round,  with  two  smaller  ones,  one  above 
and  one  below,  the  whole  forming  a  knop  of  the  usual  type. 
The  stem  rests  on  a  double  foot  or  base,  the  upper  one  with 
flange  and  reeded  ornament,  the  lower  one  with  second  flange, 
with  the  same  ornament,  about  an  inch  lower.  Beyond  the 
lower  base  is  aflat  rim  j-inch  in  diameter,  with  five  lines  of  plain 
moulding  encircling  it.  The  diameter  of  the  bowl  is  4\  inches, 
and  the  height  7f  inches.  The  circumference  of  the  bowl  is 
13|  inches,  tapering  to  9f  inches  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 

“  The  date  of  the  chalice,  1551-2,  is  ascertained  by  the  doubly  - 
cusped  0,  which  is  the  alphabetical  date-letter  for  that  year. 
The  maker’s  mark  is  an  open  right  hand  in  fess,  under  a  crown. 
It  is  believed  that  this  cup  is  one  of  six  or  seven  in  England, 
the  others  being  found  at  Bridekirk,  Totnes,  St.  Mai'garet’s, 
Westminster  (2),  and  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry.  No  others  are  at 
present  known,  although  in  certain  counties  and  dioceses  every 
single  cup  and  chalice  has  now  been  examined. 

“  There  is  also  a  cover  to  the  chalice,  which  is  used  as  a 
paten.  It  is  of  the  same  date,  and  by  the  same  makers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foot  of  the  chalice  is  rather  of  the  usual 
Elizabethan  type  than  of  that  which  is  identified  with  the  earlier 
cups  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  but  the  lower  part  of  the 
bowl  is  of  Edwardian  character,  and  the  absence  of  the  floral 
band  round  the  bowl,  which  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
found  on  an  Elizabethan  bowl,  will  also  be  noticed. 

“  The  inventory  exhibited  is  on  one  leaf  of  paper,  and  is 
headed  1  Honstanton.  An  inventorye  made  the  second  daye  of 
Novembre,  in  the  thirde  and  fourthe  of  Phi.  and  Marie,  &c.  by 
us,  Churchwardens  Roger  Pedder  and  Wyllm  Gybson.’  The 
inventory  itself  is  as  follows  : — 

u  Fyrst  on  the  hyght  aulter  one  payer  of  Challes,  one 
corporaxe,  ij  aulter  clothes,  ij  clothes  to  hang  before  the  aulter 
of  sylke,  one  clothe  to  hang  before  the  table  of  the  aulter,  ij 
candlestyckes  of  laten,  ij  cruetts,  one  crysmetory,  ij  Twells  of 
dyepur,  ij  vestments,  the  one  of  crymson  velvet,  the  other  of 
fusshen,  ij  dekens,  the  one  of  blake  velvet,  the  other  of  fusshen 
Naples,  one  cusshen  of  sylk,  one  messe  boke,  one  fayne  belle,  ij 
payers  of  coppes. 

“  Item,  ij  coopes  of  velvet,  one  crosse  of  copper,  and  a  clothe, 
one  syrples,  iij  rochets. 

u  Item,  in  bokes,  ij  Antiphoners,  one  legente,  ij  salters,  ij 
pressessyners,  one  Emanuel,  one  Grraylle,  one  payer  of  censers 
of  laten. 

“  Item,  one  liersclothe  of  blake  worsted,  one  coverlytt. 

“  Item,  one  belle  in  the  steple,  one  handbelle.” 
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“  This  inventory  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ninth 
Report  of  the  Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  p.  358,  bnt  the  contents 
seem  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  repeat  it  here,  with  one  or 
two  corrections  made  from  comparison  with  the  original.” 


W.  M.  Wylie,  Esq.,  F. S.A.,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Society,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  to  a  very  curious  discovery 
(which  had  been  reported  to  him  by  a  relative)  of  what  would 
seem  to  him  to  be  a  prehistoric  road  near  Brigg  in  Lincolnshire. 
Inquiries  were  at  once  addressed  to  the  energetic  Local  Secretary 
for  Lincolnshire,  Mr.  Edward  Peacock,  through  whose  instru¬ 
mentality  the  following  account  and  illustrations  have  been  pro¬ 
cured,  for  which  the  Society  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  and 
zeal  of  Mr.  Alfred  Atkinson,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E. 

“  Early  in  the  year  1884,  some  men  employed  at  Brigg  in 
digging  clay  for  making  bricks  bared  a  short  length  of  timber 
roadway,  which  must  be  of  very  great  antiquity.  The  writer, 
on  being  told  of  this,  at  once  went  to  the  spot,  and  saw  that  the 
discovery  was  of  a  most  interesting  kind.  The  road  was  found 
six  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  land,  crossing  the 
river  Ancholme,  probably,  a  little  further  to  the  east.  Rude 
oaken  planks  were  fastened  side  by  side,  running  across  the  road 
transversely.  These  planks  were  riven  from  the  trees,  and  most 
of  them  were  placed  with  their  flat  sides  uppermost ;  but  others 
had  their  convex  sides  above.  Below  the  planks,  small  trees 
and  branches  had  been  laid  in  the  direction  of  the  road,  so  that 
the  planks  crossed  them.  The  whole  structure  was  secured  by 
means  of  stakes,  which  had  been  driven  through  holes  made  in 
the  ends  of  each  plank,  and  into  the  ground  beneath.  The  oak 
planks  vary  in  width  from  about  nine  to  sixteen  inches,  and 
also  somewhat  in  their  length,  which  is  about  fifteen  feet.  The 
holes  in  their  ends  are  rude,  irregular  squares,  suggestive  of 
mortising  rather  than  boring.  The  stakes  are  round  pieces  of 
wood — branches  or  small  trees,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter. 

“  Part  of  the  road  is  shown  in  the  photograph.  One  of  the 
planks  at  some  time  has  been  moved,  and  lies  somewhat  aslant. 
The  earth  has  been  dug  out  from  either  side,  leaving  the  stakes 
in  situ.  The  shifted  plank  must  have  been  lifted  from  the 
stakes.  The  holes  through  which  they  passed  are  clearly  shown  ; 
and  in  the  other  planks  the  stake-heads  can  be  seen. 

“  The  timber  is  so  soft  that  with  a  common  spade  it  can  be 
cut  across  the  grain,  almost  as  easily  as  the  clay  above  it.  The 
stakes  are  driven  down  into  a  bed  of  stony  rubble,  which  at  this 
place  forms  a  natural  deposit.  Above  the  road,  dark  grey 
alluvial  clay,  containing  many  fragments  and  remains  of  sedges 
and  freshwater  plants,  takes  up  three  feet.  Then  brown  alluvial 
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clay  two  feet,  and  peat  and  surface  soil  one  foot.  The  pit 
extended  far  on  either  side  beyond  the  road,  and  by  their  con¬ 
tinuity  these  beds  show  that  no  disturbance  has  occurred ;  thus 
proving  that  the  road  was  made  before  the  deposition  of  the  clay. 

u  Beneath  the  end  of  an  oak  roadway-plank,  a  fragment  of  a 
human  jaw  was  found.  And  near  the  road,  a  small  worked 
bone,  ferrule-shaped,  If  inch  long,  has  been  discovered.  Also  a 
stone  celt  5|  inches  long  and  2\  wide,  skilfully  made.  These, 
and  what  appears  to  be  a  bit  of  rude  pottery,  were  the  only 
relics  found.  Nothing  whatever  of  a  metallic  nature  was  met 
with.  John  Evans,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  V.P.R.S.,  &c.,  &c.,  has 
kindly  examined  these  things.  He  says  that  the  bone  much 
resembles  some  objects  found  in  the  Swiss  Lake  dwellings, 
which  have  been  regarded  as  parts  of  bridles,  and  that  it  seems 
to  be  formed  of  part  of  the  tine  of  a  deer’s  horn.  Mr.  Evans 
thinks  the  celt  is  made  of  one  of  the  old  metamorphic  rocks. 
The  drawings  show  the  bone  and  the  celt.  The  former  has  a 
mortise  half-way  through ;  and  little  holes,  three  on  each  side, 
are  pierced  into  the  mortise. 

Several  bones  were  found  about  the  level  of  the  road,  which 
E.  T.  Newton,  Esq.,  of  the  palaeontological  department  of  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology  has  been  kind  enough  to  identify. 
They  were  those  of  the  following  animals  :  Bed  deer,  ox,  sheep, 
dog  and  deer.  Human  lower  jaw,  of  an  old  person,  all  the  molar 
teeth  having  been  lost  during  life. 

“  Such  is  the  simple  structure  of  the  road,  and  nature  of  the 
relics  found. 

“  And  now,  of  course,  three  questions  will  occur.  Why  was 
this  roadway  made  ?  By  whom  ?  And  when  ?  The  answers 
have  not  hitherto  been  found,  and  this  paper  does  not  go 
beyond  a  record  of  the  facts  and  circumstances. 

“  In  forming  a  theory  as  to  the  age  of  this  old  road,  the 
country  round  about  must  be  considered. 

“  A  glance  at  the  sketch  map  shows  that  the  chief  physical 
features  of  North  Lincolnshire  run  roughly  north  and  south, 
meeting  the  river  Humber,  which,  flowing  from  west  to  east, 
forms  the  northern  boundary.  Towards  the  west  we  have  the 
river  Trent,  and  then,  proceeding  eastwards,  will  be  seen  well 
defined  ranges  of  hills.  The  Cliff  and  the  Wolds  are  the  most 
important ;  they  are  formed  by  the  escarpments  of  the  lias  and 
chalk  formations.  And  between  the  two  lies  the  valley  of  the 
Ancholme,  extending  from  the  Humber  twenty  miles  or  more. 
The  waters  from  the  Wold  scarp  and  the  dip-slope  of  the  cliff 
flow  into  the  valley,  and  form  the  river  Ancholme.  This  is  a 
tortuous  stream,  running  through  the  midst  of  an  alluvial  plain, 
known  as  the  Level  of  Ancholme.  This  level  is  a  stretch  of  fen 
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or  marsh,  which  has  been  drained  by  artificial  means.  It  is 
only  from  six  to  ten  feet  above  Ordnance  datum.  Until  the 
drainage  was  improved  some  forty  years  ago,  the  level  was 
under  water  for  several  months  each  year.  The  first  record  of 
any  attempt  to  drain  this  fen  dates  from  the  sixteenth  year  of 
Edward  I.  It  w  reported  to  Edward  II.,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
his  reign,  that  ‘  Men  and  cattel  passing  over  Glaunford  Brigg 
in  the  time  of  such  flouds  were  seldome  out  of  danger.’*  The 
level  was,  in  fact,  a  big  morass  or  bog  in  those  days.  It  has  now 
been  made  a  fertile  district  by  cutting  the  New  River  Ancholme, 
and  constructing  other  works. 

“  The  area  of  the  marsh  is  indicated  by  dotted  lines  upon  the 
map. 

“  At  Brigg,  the  high  ground,  closing  in  or  either  side,  contracts 
the  marsh  to  very  narrow  width ;  therefore  this  point  was  made 
the  crossing-place,  the  only  one  available  for  miles :  at  first  a 
ford,  and  afterwards  a  bridge,  as  the  present  name  of  the  town 
indicates — Glandford  Brigg.  Most  likely,  from  the  earliest 
times,  both  man  and  beast  made  for  this  narrow  spot,  which 
thus  became  the  highway  between  east  and  west. 

u  It  is  not,  therefore,  difficult  to  guess  what  made  the  ancient 
road-makers  select  this  place  to  build  their  timber  way. 

u  We  may  now  consider,  as  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
road,  the  structure  of  the  Ancholme  level,  or  marsh. 

“  The  following  beds  are  usually  met  with : — 

1.  Surface  soil. 

2.  Peat  and  forest  bed. 

3.  Alluvial  clay,  with  fresh-water  vegetation. 

4.  Peat  and  forest  bed. 

5.  Drift,  boulder  clay,  sands,  gravels,  &c. 

“  The  drift  is  of  glacial  origin,  and  varies  from  boulder  clay 
to  sands,  gravels,  stone  beds,  &c. 

u  This  sequence  of  beds  gives  us  the  comparatively  recent 
history  of  the  valley. 

“  The  close  of  the  glacial  period  saw  its  slopes  clothed  with  a 
covering  of  boulder-clay  and  drift,  heaped  up  and  tumbled  about 
in  confusion.  The  drainage  waters  crept  among  the  hummocks 
on  their  way  to  the  Humber.  All  about  the  level  were  pools  of 
water,  and  islets  formed  by  the  varying  level  of  the  drift.  Then 
after  a  time,  when  the  arctic  rigour  of  the  climate  had  given 
place  to  warmer  days,  low  forms  of  vegetation  took  possession  of 
the  pools.  Bog  mosses  grew  and  decayed,  filling  by  degrees  the 
hollow  places  with  peat.  Probably  there  was  also  a  general 
elevation  of  level.  Then,  in  the  soil  the  mosses  had  helped  to 
form,  grew  a  forest  of  oak,  yew,  hazel,  &c.,  whose  remains  can 


*  Dugdale,  History  of  Imbanking  and  Drayning,  1662. 
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be  found  to-day.  Many  of  these  trees  are  of  very  large  size. 
This  forest  must  have  extended  far  beyond  the  Ancholme  Yalley, 
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for  remains  are  found  at  dead  low-water  on  both  sides  of 
the  Humber,  at  Grimsby,  Whitton,  Brough,  and  other 
places.  But,  while  it  flourished,  a  slow  subsidence  of  the 
land  must  have  set  in,  until  at  length  the  waters  again 
took  possession,  and  the  big  trees  perished,  and  fell  into 
the  peat-bed  at  their  feet. 

“  Another,  and  altogether  different  phase  succeeded. 
The  changed  conditions  were  in  favour  of  the  gradual 
deposit  of  alluvial  clay,  in  which  grew  sedges  and  fresh¬ 
water  plants.  This  clay  would  first  accumulate  in  the 
hollows;  and,  as  the  land  went  down,  would  quietly  spread 

and  cover  everything  with 
a  level  layer  of  mud. 
But  the  process  would 
be  very  slow.  The  clay 
shows  no  sign  of  lamina¬ 
tion,  and  it  has  probably 
been  deposited  in  shallow 
fresh  water. 

u  A  further  lapse  of 
time,  and  then  another 
change  occurred.  The 
subsidence  seems  to  have 
ceased,  and  been  followed 
by  an  upheaval.  Again 
the  district  became  dry  land  ;  but  in  place  of  the  irregular 
o-lacial  deposits  there  was  a  wide  plain,  as  level  as  a  billiard 
table.  The  sedges  gave  way  to  mosses,  another  peat- 
bed  was  formed  and  a  second  forest  grew.  Probably  this 
forest  existed  for  a  considerable  time,  for  gigantic  oak-trees 
are  frequently  found.  Then  another  slight  subsidence  must 
have  taken  place,  and  the  second  forest  also  perished.  The 
land  again  became  a  swamp,  and  so  remained,  until  it  was 
reclaimed  by  artificial  works  of  drainage. 

u  We  are  now  able  to  view  the  old  road  from  another 
standpoint,  with  a  new  light  thrown  upon  its  history.  This 
remarkable  and  important  fact  suggests  itself : — The  road 
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is  on  the  horizon  of  the  first  forest  bed  ;  it  was  built  of  timber 
that  grew  in  that  forest,  and  the  stakes  are  actually  driven  into 
the  glacial  drift.  Forest  and  road  alike  are  now  covered  with 
an  undisturbed  bed  of  alluvium,  which  is  again  covered  by  a 
second  peat  and  forest  bed. 

“  A  section  of  the  ground  at  the  road  is  shown  in  a  diagram, 
which  gives  also  the  present  levels  of  high  and  low  water  in  the 
Humber.  A  moment’s  consideration  of  this  will  show  how 
different  must  have  been  the  conditions  and  relative  levels  of 
the  land  and  the  Humber  at  the  time  the  road  was  formed. 
Indeed,  if  the  forest  which  is  now  found  near  low-water  in  that 
river  was  part  of  the  one  which  flourished  in  the  Ancholme 
Valley,  the  whole  bed  of  the  estuary  must  have  gone  down. 

“  Such  is  the  road  and  its  surroundings.  Why  it  was  made 
is  evident  enough.  It  was  to  enable  the  early  dwellers  in  North 
Lindsey  to  cross  the  Ancholme  Valley  at  the  only  practicable 
place  for  miles.  But  when,  and  by  whom  ?  Not  by  the  Romans, 
as  has  been  suggested ;  for  their  relics  are  found  in  the  upper 
peat-beds.  Many  of  the  giant  oak-trees  of  the  upper  forest  bed 
must  have  lived  for  centuries,  yet  for  all  historic  time,  the  level 
was  a  swamp,  until  reclaimed. 

“  The  short  portion  of  the  road  which  was  exposed  was  not 
disturbed,  but  covered  up  again.  It  is  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl 
of  Yarborough,  and  in  a  brickyard  worked  by  Messrs.  Judge 
and  Cole. 

“  The  new  river  Ancholme  has  been  cut  right  through  the 
road,  which  has  there  been  torn  up  for  about  sixty  feet.  The 
remains  have  now  been  found  on  each  side.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  attracted  notice  at  the  time ;  and  indeed,  it  might 
possibly  have  had  a  similar  fate  now,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intelligent  observation  of  the  foreman  of  the  brickyard,  Mr. 
William  Clarke,  by  whom  the  writer’s  notice  was  called  to  it.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  May  15th,  1884. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia  : — Report  of  the 
Proceedings  for  the  year  1883  with  Necrological  Notices.  8vo.  Phila- 
delpha,  1884. 
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From  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  : — Proceedings.  Volume  iii. 
1879-1881.  In  Memoriam — Joseph  Duncan  Putnam.  8vo.  Davenport, 
Iowa,  1883. 

Prom  the  American  Philosophical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  xxi.  No.  111. 
8vo.  Philadelphia,  1881. 

From  the  Author  Nineteen  Centuries  of  Drink  in  England  :  a  History.  By 

R.  V.  French,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  : — Archseologia 
.ZEliana.  Volume  x.  No.  I.  (New  Series.)  8vo.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
1881. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  : — Transactions.  Second  Series.  Vol.  xiii. 
Part  1.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — Notes  on  a  Copy  of  Dr.  Win.  Douglass’s  Almanack  for  1713, 
touching  on  the  subject  of  Medicine  in  Massachusetts  before  his  time.  By 

S.  A.  Green,  M.D.  8vo.  Cambridge,  1881. 

From  Henry  Wagner,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : — Schweizerisches  Idiotikon.  Wor- 
terbuch  der  schweizerdeutsehen  Sprache.  VI.  Heft.  Von  F.  Staub  und 
Ludwig  Tobler.  Ito.  Frauenfeld,  1881. 

From  the  Committee  of  the  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow  : — Report.  1883.  8vo. 
Glasgow,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  The 
Archaeological  Journal.  Vol.  xli.  No.  161.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Manchester  : — 

1.  Memoirs.  Third  Series.  Seventh  Volume.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

2.  A  Centenary  of  Science  in  Manchester.  (In  a  Series  of  Notes.)  By  R. 
Angus  Smith,  F.R.S.  Svo.  London,  1883. 

3.  Proceedings.  Vols.  xx.  xxi.  and  xxii.  Svo.  Manchester,  1881-3 

From  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society: — Proceedings.  Vol.  xx.  1882- 
1883.  8vo.  Boston,  1881. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal 
and  Privy  Councillor,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

G.  W.  G.  Leveson  Gower,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  MS. 
Book  of  Pedigrees  compiled  and  illustrated  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Streatfeild,  of  Charts  Edge,  the  Kentish  Antiquary.  They 
commence  with  the  family  of  Streatfeild,  and  are  continued  with 
those  of  other  families  in  any  way  connected,  and  are  profusely 
illustrated  with  armorial  bearings,  extracts  from  deeds,  parish 
registers,  &c.  The  book  is  the  property  of  Mrs.  Streatfeild, 
of  Charts  Edge,  his  daughter-in-law. 

Mr.  Leveson  Gower  also  exhibited  two  Urns  found  at  Crow- 
hurst,  accompanied  by  the  following  remarks  : — 

u  The  two  small  vessels  which  I  exhibit  this  evening  were 
found  in  the  parish  of  Crowhurst,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  in 
the  autumn  of  1880,  during  the  construction  of  the  Croydon 
and  East  Grinstead  Railway,  in  making  a  cutting  at  a  place 
called  Redhill.  Crowhurst  is  situated  in  the  Weald,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  these  are  the  first  specimens  of  Roman  occupation 
that  have  occurred  in  that  immediate  district.  The  name  Red- 
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hill  was  given  probably  in  allusion  to  the  reddish  colour  of  the 
clay,  the  hill  being  a  slight  elevation  of  the  ground.  The  rail¬ 
way  at  this  place  is  in  a  cutting  of  about  30  feet,  and  I  was  told 
that  they  were  found  at  a  depth  of  25  feet ;  subsequent  inquiry, 
however,  proved  that  it  was  6  feet.  They  were  both  found 
close  together ;  the  smaller  one  was  empty,  the  larger  was  said 
to  contain  earth.  There  was  found  at  the  same  time  a  horn 
ring,  but  that  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  I  cannot  trace  it. 
These  things  were  recovered  with  some  difficulty ;  the  navvies 
who  found  them  declined  to  give  any  information  of  their 
whereabouts,  and  it  was  only  this  spring  that  I  obtained  them — 
one,  significantly  enough,  in  the  hands  of  a  publican,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  a  policeman.  They  were  good  enough  to  let  me 
have  them  for  10s.  a  piece. 

u  The  larger  one,  which  is  perfect  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  rim  which  appears  to  have  been  recently 
fractured,  measures  5  inches  in  height  and  inch  across  the 
rim.  I  have  a  fragment  found  at  the  Roman  Villa  at  Titsey, 
the  ornament  on  which  is  almost  identical,  though  the  pottery  is 
of  a  finer  character.  The  shape  is  somewhat  peculiar,  from  the 
length  of  the  neck  and  the  shortness  of  the  stem  ;  it  is  not 
altogether  unlike  examples  given  in  Mr.  Roach  Smith’s  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  London,  pp.  86,  87.  It  belongs  to  the  period  known  as 
Romano-British. 

u  The  smaller  vessel  is  not  quite  4  inches  in  height  and  §  inch 
across  the  rim.  I  cannot  find  an  example  of  a  type  exactly  like 
it — it  is  peculiar  from  the  narrowness  of  it.” 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Cheales,  Local  Secretary  for  Lincolnshire, 
exhibited  a  tracing  of  a  mural  painting  of  the  Ascension  from 
Friskney  church,  Lincolnshire,  in  continuation  of  those  he  had 
previously  exhibited,  and  which  are  described  in  the  Archaeo- 
logia  (vol.  xlviii.  p.  270).  This  exhibition  was  accompanied  by 
the  following  remarks : — 

“  The  painting,  the  tracing  of  which  I  have  now  the  honour 
to  exhibit  to  the  Society,  is  on  the  spandrel  over  the  eastern¬ 
most  pillar  of  the  north  arcade  in  the  nave  of  the  church  of  All 
Saints,  Friskney,  Lincolnshire.  It  adjoins  on  the  east  that 
painting  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a  tracing  of 
which  has  been  shown  to  the  Society  as  having  been  found  on 
this  clerestory  next  to  the  chancel  arch.  The  size  of  the  entire 
spandrel  on  which  this  was  painted  is  8  feet  7  inches  in  width 
by  7  feet  5  inches  high.  Unhappily  the  lower  part  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  was  quite  destroyed  in  fixing  to  the  wall,  at  the  restoration 
of  the  church  in  1879,  the  scaffolding  for  repairing  the  cleres¬ 
tory  windows,  so  that  little  more  than  half,  the  upper  half  of  the 
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picture,  as  shown  in  this  tracing,  remains ;  the  lower  part  of 
this  too  is  so  much  injured  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to 
assign  any  meaning  to  the  lines  which  faintly  survive. 

44  Fortunately  the  best  preserved  portion  of  the  picture  is  the 
central  and  principal  figure,  that  of  the  Saviour  Himself.  This 
stands  out  in  very  effective  prominence — light,  and  with  rays 
of  light,  as  from  a ‘glorified  body,’  upon  a  broad  background 
of  deep  crimson. 

“  The  dark  background  (by  which,  as  in  the  painting  of 
4  Gathering  the  Manna,’  is  represented  the  distance)  extends 
over  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spandrel,  and  from  it 
stands  out  alone  and  conspicuous,  even  now,  from  the  floor  of 
the  church  below,  the  figure  of  Christ — alone,  except  that  at 
each  corner  a  small  angel,  with  wings  as  in  flying,  holds  forward 
with  both  arms  extended  a  long  scroll  reaching  downwards  to 
the  group  below. 

44  The  rays  of  glory,  three  on  each  side  of  this  central  figure, 
as  well  as  the  cross,  bearing  a  banner,  the  symbol  of  victory, 
which,  attached  to  a  long  staff,  is  supported  on  the  left  arm, 
marks  the  subject  as  either  a  4  Resurrection  ’  or  4  Ascension.’ 

44  That  it  is  an  4  Ascension  ’  seems  evident  from  the  general 
character  of  the  grouping,  and  may  be  said  to  be  proved  by  one 
characteristic,  which  belongs  to  all  mediaeval  representations  of 
this  subject,  viz.,  the  footprints  on  4  the  Mount’  beneath  the 
Christ.  This,  as  so  frequently  seen  in  illuminated  MSS.,  is  a 
small  round  summit,  the  top  of  which,  on  which  the  footprints 
are  seen,  formed  something;  like  the  section  of  a  truncated  tree. 
The  slope  up  to  this  is  painted  green. 

‘4  Upon  this  green  slope  stand  a  group  of  figures,  fewer  in 
number  than  usually  represented,  four  on  the  right  and  five  on 
the  left  being  discernible.  The  nimbus  marking  each  head  is 
almost  all  to  show  them,  except  one  instance,  the  head  on  the 
extreme  right,  which  alone  (on  this  side)  is  turned  towards  the 
Saviour.  The  eye  of  this  face  has  been  curiously  preserved 
better  than  anything  else  in  the  painting,  inasmuch  as  a  little 
hollow  in  the  wall,  just  the  size  of  an  eye,  was  chosen  to  contain 
it,  and,  thanks  to  this  little  recess,  it  has  remained  almost  as 
clear  and  fresh  as  when  first  painted. 

44  To  this  figure,  apparently,  belongs  the  scroll  which  reaches 
upwards  to  that  proceeding  from  the  right  hand  of  the  Christ. 

44  On  the  left,  next  to  the  footprints,  is  a  figure  (the  face  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  St.  Peter  in  the  4  Last  Supper’),  who  also  is 
looking  upwards  towards  the  Lord,  and  his  right  hand  raised  as 
high  as  his  head.  In  an  illuminated  MS.  of  this  subject  (British 
Museum,  2,  13,  xv.  Hone  Beatm  Virginis  et  alia  officia)  there 
is,  as  here,  one  figure  with  right  arm  extended  ;  but  I  have  seen 
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no  instance  in  which  any  of  the  group  of  figures  at  the  Ascension 
is  represented  with  a  scroll,  as  speaking.  In  the  lowTer  part  of 
the  space  there  appear  hands,  probably  from  figures  the  outlines 
of  which  have  perished. 

“  On  either  side  of  the  group  of  figures  are  conventional  trees, 
their  foliage,  like  the  slope  of  the  mount,  coloured  green.  The 
stems  of  these  trees,  as  also  the  footprints  and  the  nimbus  round 
each  head,  are  in  yellow  ochre. 

u  Comparing  this  painting  with  examples  of  the  same  subject 
in  illuminated  MSS.  there  are  slight  variations  from  the  usual 
treatment,  viz. 

“  1st.  The  cross,  bearing  a  banner,  an  inseparable  incident  in 
paintings  of  the  Resurrection,  but  rare  in  those  of  the  Ascen¬ 
sion. 

u  2nd.  The  full  figure  of  Christ.  It  is  more  usual  to  repre¬ 
sent  only  the  lower  portion  of  the  Lord’s  body,  often  only  just 
the  bottom  of  the  robe  and  the  feet  rising  above  the  mount  with 
the  footprints  in  it. 

u  3rd.  The  small  number  of  figures.  There  are  frequently 
fifteen  of  these. 

“  4th.  The  absence  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  is  usually 
placed  quite  in  the  foreground.” 

Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a 
Paper  on  the  earliest  extant  Charter  of  the  Borough  of  New¬ 
port,  Monmouthshire,  which  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeo- 
logia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  May  29th,  1884. 

IT.  S.  M II  .MAN,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Director,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  :  — 

From  the  Kev.  W.  C.  Boulter,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  s— -Four  Broadsides,  viz.  - 

1,  To  the  People  of  Westminster.  (Signed)  H.  Hunt,  March  3rd,  1819. 
Cunningham,  Printer,  93,  Shoe  Lane. 

2.  The  Political  Drama.  No.  34.  “  When  Snip  meets  Snip  then  comes  the 
tug  of  War !  ”  The  Tailors  Campaign.  Printed  and  Published  by  G, 
Drake,  12,  Houghton  Street,  Clare  Market. 
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3.  Five  Minutes  Advice  to  Young  Tradesmen.  Printed  by  W.  Retti,No.  9, 
Long-  Acre,  Aberdeen. 

4.  Twelve  True  Golden  Rules,  for  those  who  like  to  fare  better  than  they 
now  do,  and  at  same  time  to  Thrive  and  grow  Rich.  Printed  by  W.  Bulmer 
and  Co.,  Cleveland  Row,  St.  James’s. 

From  the  Royal  Society  : — Proceedings.  Yol.  xxxvi.  No.  230.  8vo.  London, 
1884. 

From  the  William  Salt  Archaeological  Society  : — Collections  for  a  History  of 
Staffordshire.  Yol.  iv.  Svo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  : — Transactions. 
Vols.  i.  iv.  Svo.  Shrewsbury,  1877-81. 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  : — Journal.  Vol.  xxviii.  No.  123. 
Svo.  London,  1844. 

From  the  Author  : — [Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Birmingham 
Philosophical  Society.  Vol.  iv.  Part  I.,  page  179.]  A  First  Note  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery  at  Wheatley,  Oxfordshire.  By  J.  Kenward,  F.S.A. 
Svo. 

From  the  Bostonian  Society  : — Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  January  8, 
1884.  8vo.  Boston,  1884. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  : — Archceologia  Cambrensis. 
Fifth  Series.  No.  I.  Vol.  i.  Svo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq.: — The  Western  Antiquary  ;  or  Devon 
and  Cornwall  Note  Book.  4to.  Plymouth,  1884. 

From  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  : — 1884.  Exhibition  of  Drawings  of 
Architectural  Subjects  by  deceased  British  Artists.  4to.  London,  1884. 
From  Albert  Hartshorne,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — Esposizione  generate  italiana.  Torino 
1884.  Catalogo  Ufficiale  della  Sezione  Storia  dell’ Arte.  Guida  Illustrata 
al  Castello  Feudale  del  Secolo  xv.  8vo.  Turin. 

From  F.  J.  Methold,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — Cowdray  :  The  History  of  a  Great  House. 
By  Mrs.  Charles  Roundell.  4to.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Compiler,  J.  0.  Halliwell  Phillipps,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. : — A  Hand- 
List  of  the  Drawings  and  Engravings  illustrative  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare, 
preserved  at  Ilollingbury  Copse,  near  Brighton.  (For  Private  Circulation 
only.)  Svo.  Brighton,  1884. 

From  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archseology  and  Natural  History  : — Proceedings. 
Vol.  v.  No.  4.  8vo.  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  1884. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Boulter  for  his  Donation  to  the  Library. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  Election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  June  12,  1884,  and  a  List  was  read  of  the  Candidates 
to  be  balloted  for. 

The  Rev.  George  Ward,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  the  following 
antiquities  found  in  Lincolnshire  : — 

“  1.  A  coin  of  St.  Eadmund.  The  type  consists  of  the  letter 
A  on  the  obverse,  indicating,  as  Mr.  Hawkins  conjectures,  that 
they  were  struck  for  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia.  ( See  Silver 
Coins,  2d  ed.  p.  99),  surrounded  by  the  legend,  sc.  eadmn.  On 
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the  reverse  is  a  small  cross  surrounded  by  the  name  of  the 
moneyer,  which  in  this  case  seems  to  read  bolbti  mo  .  On 
these  coins  see  Hawkins  as  above,  and  also  in  Numismatic 
Cbron.  1st  Series,  vol.  v.  pp.  23-36.  This  coin  was  found  in  the 
churchyard  of  East  Kirkby,  Lincolnshire. 

“  2.  The  following  were  found  in  Old  Bolingbroke,  .Lincoln¬ 
shire  :—a.  A  knife-handle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  b.  A 
small  enamelled  gold  ring  of  the  same  date,  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  inside — i  Let  vertue  guide  thee.5  c.  Four  Nuremberg 
Tokens,  three  of  which  present  ordinary  types,  but  the  fourth, 
bearing  a  bead  to  the  right,  crowned,  does  not  occur  in  duel¬ 
ling.  The  inscription  is  almost  illegible,  but  Mr.  John  Evans 
thought  he  could  make  out  the  word  ‘  Babylon.’ 

a  3.  Three  Nuremberg  Tokens.  Two  of  them  bear  the  well- 
known  name  of  Krauwinckel.  On  the  inscriptions  are  to  be  read 
the  words — ‘  Gottes  segen  macht  reich  5  and.  c  Yerbum  Domini 
manet  in  seternum.’  These  were  dug  up  in  the  rectory-garden 
at  Mavis  Enderby.” 

Samuel  Birch,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  exhibited  an  interesting,  not  to 
say  unique,  specimen  of  Graeco-Egyptian  art,  in  the  shape  of  a 
bronze  seat,  or  kind  of  Sella  Pretoria,  21  inches  by  14|  inches 
in  size,  which  had  recently  been  brought  from  Cairo,  and  which 
he  thought  the  Society  might  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  before  it  was  finally  deposited  in  the  British.  Museum. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the 
following  account  of  the  Corporation  Maces,  &c.,  of  the  City  of 
Rochester. 

u  The  Corporation  insignia  of  the  city  of  Rochester  consist  of 
the  following  articles 

1.  The  Great  Mace. 

2.  The  Silver  Oar. 

3  and  4.  A  pair  of  smaller  Silver  Maces. 

5.  The  Sword. 

6.  The  Mayor’s  Chain  of  Office. 

7.  A  Silver  Tankard. 

8.  A  water  bailiff’s  Silver  Oar. 

Also  ten  Silver-tipped  Staves. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Mayor  (Charles  Ross  Foord,  Esq.} 
and  Corporation  of  Rochester,  I  am  able  to  exhibit  before  you 
the  great  mace,  the  silver  oar,  and  the  smaller  maces. 

u  The  Great  Mace  is  of  silver  gilt,  and  measures  4  feet 
1  inch  in  length.  It  is  of  the  usual  type,  consisting  of  a  staff 
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with  a  bowl-shaped  head,  surmounted  by  an  open  arched 
crown. 

The  foot  of  the  mace  is  a  clumsily-shaped  boss,  ornamented 
with  a  crowned  rose  and  a  crowned  fleur-de-lis,  surrounded  by 
sprays  of  roses  and  thistles.  Beneath  the  foot  is  a  circular 
medallion  with  the  city  arms — on  a  cross,  a  black-letter  f,  and 
on  a  chief  a  lion  of  England. 

The  staff,  which  is  divided  into  three  unequal  lengths  by 
two  large  knops  covered  with  foliage,  is  chased  with  an  elegant 
spiral  pattern  of  sprigs  of  roses  and  thistles.  The  three  lengths 
measure  9,  lOf,  and  3 inches  respectively.  The  shortest  one 
is  at  the  top,  and  swells  out  to  form  a  support  for  the  mace- 
head.  It  has  also  affixed  to  it  four  curved  brackets. 

The  bowl  of  the  mace-head  is  divided  into  four  compartments 
by  figures  half  female,  half  foliage.  The  compartments  con¬ 
tain  respectively  a  rose,  harp,  fleur-de-lis,  and  thistle,  crowned, 
and  dividing  the  initials  ‘  C.  R.’  The  crown  has  a  jewelled 
circlet  heightened  by  a  cresting  of  four  crosses  patees  and  as 
many  fleurs-de-lis  alternating  with  pearls.  From  this  spring 
the  open  arches  of  the  crown,  which  are  surmounted  by  an  orb 
and  cross  patee.  Within  the  crown  is  a  battering  flat- topped 
cap,  with  the  royal  arms  within  the  garter  and  crowned,  with 
the  supporters  and  motto.  The  cap,  which  is  cast  and  not 
hammered,  is  further  ornamented  with  sprigs  of  roses  and 
thistles. 

On  the  cap  are  the  following  hall-marks  : — 

(1.)  The  maker’s,  a  shield  with  the  letters  I  K  and  a 
cinquefoil  in  base. 

(2.)  The  crowned  leopard’s  face. 

(3.)  The  lion  passant. 

(4.)  A  capital  IB,  being  the  date-letter  for  1661-2. 

That  these  marks  give  the  year  of  manufacture  is  proved 
by  an  inscription  on  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  recording 
that — 

This  Mace  was  made  for  the  Cittv  of  Rochester  in  the 
year  1661  Mr.  Iohn  Mabb  being  then  Major  * 

A  further  inscription  tells  us  that  the  mace  was — 

Repaired  and  New  Gilt  in  the  Mayoralty 
of  John  Batten  Esqr  1748. 

The  maker  of  this  mace  has  not  yet  been  identified. 

u  The  Silver  Oar  measures  3  feet  3^  inches  in  length.  It 
consists  of  a  plain  round  shaft,  divided  into  three  unequal 
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portions  of  4^,  3^,  and  13-g-  inches  respectively  by  two  plain 
knops,  terminating  in  a  blade  12f  inches  long,  and  5yL  inches 
wide  at  the  end.  The  blade  is  ornamented  with  sundry  gilt 
heraldic  devices.  On  one  side  are  the  royal  arms,  surrounded 
by  the  garter  and  crowned,  with  the  supporters  and  motto. 
On  either  side  the  crown  are  the  letters  G.  lb,  for  George  II. 
The  reverse  side  of  the  blade  has  four  badges,  viz.,  the  rose, 
harp,  fleur-de-lis,  and  thistle,  each  surmounted  by  a  crown. 
Round  the  bottom  of  the  blade  is  inscribed — 

Benjamin  Graydon  Esqr.  Mayor  1 74$. 

On  a  small  disc  at  the  bottom  of  the  staff  are  the  city  arms. 

The  following  hall-marks  occur  on  one  side  of  the  blade  :■ — 

(1.)  The  lion  passant. 

(2.)  The  maker’s,  ©  a  in  a  shield. 

(3.)  The  leopard’s  face  crowned. 

(4.)  The  date  letter,  a  Roman  U  (upside  down),  being  the 
London  letter  for  1748-9. 

The  maker’s  mark  and  the  lion  are  repeated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  blade. 

“  The  two  Smaller  Maces  are  of  silver,  and  precisely  alike 
in  every  respect.  In  type  and  general  character  they  corre¬ 
spond  so  nearly  with  the  great  mace  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  a  detailed  description  of  them,  the  only  differences  being 
that  the  stem  is  quite  plain,  and  that  the  Royal  arms  have  the 
letters  G.  R.,  for  George  III.  on  either  side.  These  maces  are 
2  feet  0 2  inch  long,  and  the  heads  3^  inches  in  diameter.  On 
the  knop  at  the  foot  are  the  city  arms  surrounded  by  foliage, 
and  the  inscription — 

Repaired  &  Burnished  in  the  Mayorality  (sic) 
of  John  Batten  Esqr.  1810. 

Lower  down  on  the  same  knop  is  a  more  valuable  piece  of 
information,  as  giving  us  the  date  and  maker : 

James  Hulks  Esqr.  Mayor  1767. 

Fuller  White  Fecit. 

On  first  inspection  the  only  hall-mark  is  the  lion  passant 
which  is  stamped  on  the  jewelled  circlet  of  the  crown,  but  on 
unscrewing  the  mace  the  complete  set  is  visible  on  the  socket- 
piece  of  the  mace-head  which  fits  into  the  crown.  They  are  — 

(1.)  A  capital  jffil,  the  London  date-letter  for  1767-8. 

(2.)  The  leopard’s  face  crowned. 

(3.)  The  lion  passant. 
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(4.)  The  maker’s,  a  script  F.  W.  in  an  oblong  with  the 
upper  dexter  and  lower  sinister  corners  clipped,  for 
Fuller  White. 

The  lion  is  also  repeated  on  the  socket  pieces  of  the  long 
portions  of  the  staff. 

“  The  Sword  is  quite  a  modern  one,  having  been  presented  to 
the  Corporation  by  John  Ross  Foord,  Esq.,  deputy-constable  of 
the  Castle  of  Rochester,  when  mayor,  in  1871.  It  is  worn  by 
the  mayor  as  constable  of  the  Castle  of  Rochester. 

u  The  Mayor’s  Chain  of  Office  is  also  of  modern  date,  but 
exceptionally  massive  and  handsome.  It  is  of  eighteen-carat 
gold,  and  consists  of  sixteen  large  shield-shaped  medallions, 
each  stamped  with  the  city  arms  and  ensigned  with  a  mural 
crown,  and  joined  by  fifteen  small  couplings.  In  front  is  a  larger 
medallion  with  the  donor’s  name  and  monogram,  and  the  date 
1875.  From  this  hangs  the  badge,  a  large  pendant  with  the 
city  arms  enamelled,  with  the  word  roffa  in  base,  and  the  rose, 
shamrock,  and  thistle,  with  a  mural  crown,  surmounting  the 
shield.  On  the  back  of  the  badge  is  inscribed — 

PRESENTED  TO 
5Tf)c  Ctti?  nf  Itflrfjr^trr 

BY 

LEWIS  LEVY,  MAYOR, 

ON  TUESDAY,  THE  FOURTEENTH  DAY  OF  SEPTEMBER, 

ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-FIVE, 

IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  HIS  FATHER, 

Slotju  !irtut£  ILrbip 

SOME  TIME  MAYOR,  AND  FOR  MANY  YEARS 
A  MEMBER  OF  THE  CORPORATION, 

AND  ALSO  IN  ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  OF  THE  DONOR’S 
ELECTION  AT  THE  AGE  OF  TWENTY-SIX  YEARS 
TO  THE  CHIEF  MAGISTRACY 
OF  THE  CITY. 

There  are  also  two  smaller  pendants  with  enamelled  fac-si miles 
of  the  city  seals. 

“  The  Silver  Tankard  is  said  to  be  the  surviving  one  of  a 
pair  once  possessed  by  the  city.  Its  history  is  unknown.  It  is  an 
ordinary  drum-shaped  tankard  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  plain  handle  and  domed  lid  with  thumb-piece. 
On  the  front  are  engraved  the  city  arms  flanked  by  palm 
branches,  and  on  the  bottom  the  letters  I  *  E.  On  the  side 
near  the  handle  are  these  hall-marks  : 

(1)  The  maker’s  mark,  the  Roman  capitals  M  0  in  a  shield 

with  a  fleur-de-lis  between  two  pellets  in  base. 

(2)  The  leopard’s  head  crowned. 
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(3)  The  lion  passant. 

(4)  The  date-letter.  Unfortunately  this  is  so  imperfectly 

struck  as  to  be  uncertain.  It  looks  like  the  London 
letter  0  for  1631-2. 


“  There  are  also  Ten  Staves  of  wood  painted  black,  with  sil¬ 
ver  heads,  now  carried  in  processions  by  the  serjeants  of  police. 
Two  of  these  are  somewhat  stouter  and  longer  than  the  others, 
measuring  6  feet  85  inches  in  length,  while  the  remaining  eight 
average  only  6  feet.  Each  staff-head  has  engraved  on  the  top 
the  royal  arms,  gartered  and  crowned,  with  the  initials  G.  II. 
for  George  III.  On  the  side  are  engraved  the  city  arms  with 
the  name  of  the  mayor  for  the  time  being ;  a  second  name 
which  is  different  on  each  staff;  and  the  date  1761.  The  first 
of  the  two  large  staves,  for  instance,  has 

Benjn  Graydon  v,  ,  *  Esq1'.  Mayor. 

Richd  Chicheley  '  1  ^ aims-'  Constable. 

1761. 


The  second  has  the  same,  but 

Will™  Gregory  Constable, 

C 

and  in  addition  the  letters,  somewhat  rudely  engraved,  *  I  *  H  *. 

1773 

These  are  therefore  the  staves  of  the  two  city  constables.  The 
eight  smaller  staves  were  formerly  those  of  the  Borsholders — an 
office  held  for  a  year  by  the  young  men  of  the  city  on  taking  up 
their  freedom.  They  are  similar  in  every  respect  except  height 
to  the  constables’  staves,  but  below  the  mayor’s  name  is  that  of 
the  ward  which  the  Borsholder  represented,  viz.  : 

East  Gate  Borough. 

South  Gate  Borough. 

North  Gate  Borough. 

New  Borough. 

Middle  Borough. 

South  Borough. 

St.  Clement’s  Borough. 


Originally  there  must  have  been  twelve  small  staves,  one  for 
each  of  the  city  wards,  but  four  have  disappeared.  Nine  of 
these  ten  staves  are  hall-marked:  (1)  the  date  letter,  an  old 
English  capital  being  the  London  letter  for  1760-1  ;  (2)  the 
leopard’s  head  crowned ;  (3)  the  lion  passant;  (4)  the  maker’s 
c 

mark,  T.  w  in  a  circle,  for  Thomas  Whipham  and  Charles  Wright 
W 

(entered  1757).  The  tenth  staff  bears  the  same  engraved  date, 
&c.,  as  the  others,  but  the  character  of  the  lettering  and  the  hall- 
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marks  show  it  to  be  a  restoration  of  some  thirty-seven  years  later. 

The  marks  are  :  (1)  the  maker’s,  in  a  quatrefoil  ;  (2)  the 

lion  passant ;  (3)  the  leopard’s  head  crowned  ;  (4)  the  datedetter, 
a  Roman  capital  C,  the  London  letter  for  1798-9  ;  and  (5)  the 
king’s  head  to  right. 

Whence  the  city  of  Rochester  obtained  the  right  to  carry 
maces  I  know  not,  bnt  the  privilege  certainly  existed  as  early  as 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  bishop  Lowe’s  Register  (f.  214)  is  a 
composition  between  the  bishop  and  convent  of  Rochester  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  bailiff  and  citizens  on  the  other,  relative  to 
the  liberties  of  the  cathedral  church  and  city,  dated  Dec.  7, 
1448,  in  which  the  following  important  passage  occurs  : — 

Concedit  etiam  idem  Episcopus  pro  se  et  successoribus  suis  consenciente  priore 
et  capitulo  quod  Johannes  ballivus  qui  nunc  est  sicuc  et  omnes  successors  sui 
ballivi  Roffensis  faciat  coram  se  defend  per  servientes  suos  clava  vel  clavas  suae 
vocatas  Macesse  ad  et  in  Ecclesiam  non  solum  parochialem  sed  etiam  in  Ecclesia 
Cathedrali  et  cimiterio  presertim  diebus  festivis  et  processionibus  ac  sermonibus 
solempnibus  et  in  Recepcionem  ac  Installacionem  Episcoporum  ibidem  aliisque 
temporibus  congruis. 


This  right  to  carry  the  maces  into  the  cathedral  church  on 
state  occasions  is  still  kept  up. 


“  The  origin  of  the  mace  as  an  emblem  of  dignity  is  too  great 
a  subject  for  me  to  do  more  than  touch  upon.  Our  Fellow,  Mr. 
R.  S.  Ferguson,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  matter, 
after  examining  a  large  number  of  examples,  suggests  that  the 
maces  we  now  see  have  been  derived  by  a  gradual  process  of 
evolution  from  the  ancient  war  mace ,  which  has  been  turned 
upside  down  to  convert  it  into  a  mace  of  peace,  the  flanges 
which  formed  the  head  of  the  war  mace  having  become  the  grip 
of  the  civic  mace.  These  flanges  are  found  in  nearly  all  the 
ancient  civic  maces,  but  gradually  diminish  in  size  until  they 
disappear.  The  Winchcombe  maces  engraved  by  Mr.  Cripps 
show  them  well,  but  the  much  later  Rochester  examples  have 
quite  lost  them. 

“  A  mace  fashioned  as  a  silver  oar  is  the  badge  or  mace  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty.  It  is  also  borne  as  a  mace  in  places  which 
claim  Admiralty  jurisdiction.  The  Rochester  one  is  carried 
before  the  mayor  in  token  of  his  privilege  of  holding  Courts  of 
Admiralty  to  regulate  the  fishery,  and  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
upon  the  water  of  Medway.  Though  the  Rochester  oar  is  only 
of  the  date  1748,  the  city  possessed  one  at  least  more  than  a 
century  earlier. 

In  the  Archaeological  Journal,  xxxi.  83,  is  an  engraving  of 
one  in  the  custody  of  the  town  clerk  of  Dover,  which  is  the  mace 
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of  the  Admiralty  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  It  is  very  similar  to  the 
Rochester  one. 

The  town  of  Boston  also  once  possessed  a  silver  oar,  but  it 
was  sold  by  the  town  council  in  1832 — that  disastrous  year  to  so 
much  splendid  corporation  plate— and  eventually  became  the 
property  of  Earl  Brownlow.  It  is  said  to  be  of  Elizabethan  date. 

Another  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  borough  of  Great 
Yarmouth.  It  was  given  to  the  town  in  1744  by  alderman 
Samuel  Killett.  This  example  is  gilt,  and  measures  3  ft.  7  in. 
in  length. 

The  town  of  Southampton  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  other 
town  which  possesses  a  silver  oar  as  a  mace. 

Two  instances  of  colonial  silver  oars  are  described  in  the 
Archaeological  Journal  xxx.  91  and  94.  One  from  Bermuda 
(engraved),  the  other  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

u  There  is  also  another  kind  of  silver  oar  which  is  not  used  as  a 
mace.  This  is  a  very  small  oar,  only  a  few  inches  long,  used  by 
water-bailiffs  as  emblems  of  authority  when  arresting  a  man  on 
board  ship.  I  have  come  across  four  examples.  One  at  Dover 
(See  Archaeological  Journal,  xxxi.  83) ;  another  at  Col¬ 
chester  ;  a  third  at  Deal,  now  in  private  possession ;  and  we 
have  a  fourth  at  Rochester.  The  Deal  one  is  a  most  interesting 
example,  as  it  is  somewhat  more  elaborate  than  the  Dover  one, 
though  resembling  it  in  form.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  an  ordinary 
bailiff’s  staff,  consisting  of  a  silver  shaft,  headed  by  an  open  brass 
crown,  mounted  on  a  turned  ebony  handle.  The  whole  is  11  ^ 
inches  long.  On  unscrewing  the  shaft  it  is  seen  to  be  the  case 
of  a  small  silver  oar  about  4  inches  long.  When  the  staff  was 
used  this  oar  was  taken  out  and  exchanged  for  the  orb  and  cross 
on  the  top  of  the  brass  crown.  The  whole  was  then  screwed 
together  again,  and  the  oar-tipped  staff  became  the  water-bailiff’s 
badge  of  authority.  Its  date  is  1819-20. 

“  The  Rochester  Water  Bailiffs’  Silver  Oar  differs  in  form 
from  those  just  described.  It  consists  of  a  flat  blade  6  inches  long 
and  2^  inches  wide  at  the  end,  with  a  plain  handle  inches  long 
with  a  round  knob  at  each  end,  the  whole  being  in  one  piece 
and  of  silver.  The  blade  has  on  one  side  the  royal  arms, 
crowned  and  gartered,  with  the  supporters  and  motto,  and  on 
the  other  the  arms  of  the  city,  surmounted  by  Roche f ter  : 
both  devices  being  gilt.  This  side  of  the  blade,  too,  bears  the 
name 

Robt.  Dawson 
Water  Baily  1721 

On  the  handle  are  the  following  hall-marks : — 

(1.)  The  lion’s  head  erased. 
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(2.)  Britannia. 

(3.)  A  Roman  capital  H  in  a  plain  shield,  the  London 
date-letter  for  1723-4. 

(4.)  The  maker’s,  the  letters  ®  11  in  an  oblong. 

The  presence  of  the  Britannia  mark  after  1720  shows  that 
the  silver  is  of  the  higher  standard.  The  date  1721  after  Mr. 
Dawson’s  name  probably  refers  to  the  year  of  his  appointment. 

u  From  the  minutes  of  the  meeting-books  and  from  the 
chamberlain’s  accounts,  I  have  been  able  to  collect  some  parti¬ 
culars  as  to  the  history  of  the  Rochester  maces,  &c. 

1  Sep.  17,  1631.  It  was  ordered  at  the  meeting  daie  afore- 
saied  that  on  ev’ie  Christmas  day  Easter  day  Whitsonday  and 
other  daies  as  the  Maior  and  alder  [men]  shall  thinke  fitting  the 
Three  maces  of  the  said  Citty  shalbe  caried  before  the  Maior  and 
Alderrh  for  the  creditt  and  worp  of  the  said  Citty  viz.  the  great 
Mace,  the  ould  mace  newe  trimd  and  the  silver  ower.’ — (Meet¬ 
ing-book,  i.  359.) 

‘  1650,  Oct.  16tli.  Upon  Consideracon  had  of  a  newe  Mace 
sent  to  this  Citty  by  Mr.  Stanley  of  London  Goldsmith  with 
whome  Mr.  Phillip  Ward  on  the  belialfe  of  this  Citty  contracted 
for  the  making  of  a  newe  Mace,  forasmuch  as  it  appeared  that 
the  said  Mr  Ward  contracted  with  the  said  Mr  Stanley  to  make 
a  newe  mace  of  the  weight  of  the  old  ones — wch  came  to  •  86  * 
ounces  and  a-halfe  wth  an  addition  thereunto  not  exceeding  10 
ounces  at  the  most — And  that  the  said  newe  Mace  nowe  sent 
by  the  said  Mr.  Stanley  exceeded  the  weight  of  the  said  old 
Maces  about  48  ounces  =  wch  being  in  soe  great  a  proportion 
donn  Contrary  to  the  said  AgreenP  It  ys  therefore  nowe 
thought  fitt  and  soe  ordred  that  the  said  newe  Mace  be  not 
received  but  sent  back  to  the  said  Mr.  Stanley  by  the  pson 
whome  he  employed  to  bring  the  same,  And  that  the  said  Mr. 
Stanley  be  required  to  retorne  the  said  old  Maces  forthwith  or 
pay  the  value  thereof  at  5s.  6d.  p  ounce  (being  the  price  wch  he 
agreed  to  allowe  for  the  same).  And  that  yf  anie  suit  or  suits 
shall  arise  concerning  the  p’misses  that  the  same  be  borne  at 
the  charge  of  the  said  Citty.’  (Meeting-book,  i.  691.) 

From  these  entries  we  learn  that  in  1631  the  city  had  a 
great  mace,  an  old  mace,  and  a  silver  oar,  and  that  nineteen 
years  later,  in  1650,  a  new  mace  was  ordered  to  be  made  out  of 
at  least  two  old  ones,  but  refused  on  account  of  its  weight 
exceeding  that  stipulated  in  the  contract.  What  was  done 
eventually  is  not  recorded,  and  the  next  piece  of  history  comes 
from  the  great  mace,  as  an  inscription  on  it  gives  the  year  ot  its 
manufacture  as  1661,  a  date  confirmed  by  the  hall-marks. 
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u  On  July  30,  1748.  two  minutes  were  passed  relative  to  the 

mace : — 

‘  It  is  ordered  that  the  Great  Mace  be  new  gilt,  and  that  a 
new  Crown  be  made  to  it  larger  than  the  present  Crown. 

‘  It  is  further  ordered  that  the  Great  Oar  be  new  gilt  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  was  formerly  done.’  (Meeting-book, 

iii.  f.  22a.) 

The  regilding  of  the  great  mace  is  proved  by  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  recording  the  fact,  and  the  ugly  crown  may  well  be  of  the 
same  date.  The  entry  about  the  oar  is,  however,  somewhat  per¬ 
plexing,  for  it  clearly  ordered  the  new  gilding  of  the  old  silver 
oar,  but  instead  of  this  being  done  a  bran  new  one  was  made,  as 
the  hall-marks  and  inscription  testify.  No  record  of  this  trans¬ 
action  appears  in  the  minute-books,  but  in  the  chamberlain’s 
accounts  is  a  payment  made  on  September  14,  1748,  ‘  By  paid 
Mr.  West  for  the  Mace,  &c.,  33k  17s.’  which  may  refer  to  it, 
and  the  cost  of  regilding  and  recrowning  the  gilt  mace. 

On  April  11,  1767,  the  following  minute  brings  us  to  the 
history  of  the  two  silver  or  under-sergeants’  maces 

‘  Ordered  that  there  be  two  new  Maces  with  Cloaks  for  the 
Under- Sergeants  and  that  the  three  old  small  Maces  be  sold 
towards  the  payment  of  the  two  new  ones.’  (Meeting-book, 
f.  199b.) 

What  the  three  old  maces  were  I  cannot  say,  but  the  new 
ones  lie  before  you  to  speak  for  themselves. 

The  chamberlain’s  accounts  for  1767  give  their  cost.  ‘  July 
30th.  Paid  Mr.  Fuller  White  for  the  Two  Small  Maces  as  by 
reck,  34k  2s.  9 ck’  The  great  mace  and  one  of  the  small  ones 
were  repaired  in  1810. 

On  state  occasions  the  Great  Mace  is  borne  by  the  principal 
Sergeant-at-Mace,  and  the  two  silver  ones  by  the  Under- 
Sergeants.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  June  12th,  1884. 

EDWIN  FB E BITFIELD,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

'The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Yol.  vi.  No.  6.  June. 
8vo.  London,  1884. 

YOL.  X. 
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From  the  Author,  Robert  Day,  Esq.,  E.S.A.: — 

1.  Account  of  a  recent  important  find  of  Gold  Torques  in  Co.  Donegal. 
8vo.  Dublin,  1883. 

2.  Note  on  the  Antiquities  at  the  Cork  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1883.  8vo. 
Dublin,  1883. 

From  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  through  R.  H.  Soden-Smith,  Esq.,  M.A., 
F.S.A.:— 

1 .  A  List  of  W orks  on  Heraldry,  or  containing  Heraldic  Illustrations.  2nd 
Edition.  1884. 

2.  A  List  of  Works  on  Painting.  2nd  Edition.  1883. 

3.  A  List  of  Works  on  Ornament.  2nd  Edition.  1883. 

4.  A  List  of  Works  on  Gold  and  Silversmiths’  Work  and  Jewellery.  1882. 

5.  A  List  of  Books  and  Photographs  in  the  National  Art  Library  illustrating 
Armour  and  Weapons.  1883. 

6.  A  List  of  Books,  Photographs,  &c.,  in  the  National  Art  Library,  illus¬ 
trating  Metal  Work.  1883.  Six  Vols.  8vo.  London,  1882-4. 

From  the  Librarian  : — Donations  to  the  Bodleian  Library  in  1883.  8vo.  Ox¬ 
ford,  1884. 

From  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  : — Proceedings.  Part  V.  April.  8vo. 
London,  1884. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The  Jour¬ 
nal.  Vol.  xiii.  Nos.  3  and  4.  February  and  May.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Author  : — Celticism  a  Myth.  By  J.  C.  Roger.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Camden  Society  : — Publications.  New  Series  xxxiv.  The  Lauder¬ 
dale  Papers.  Edited  by  Osmund  Airy.  Volume  i.  1639-1667.  4to.  Lon¬ 
don,  1884. 

From  the  Author  :• — The  Temple  of  the  Andes.  By  Richard  Inwards.  4to. 
London,  1884. 

From  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological 
Society  : — Transactions.  Vol.  vii.  8vo.  Kendal,  1884. 

From  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  and  Woods  : — Catalogue  of  the  Fountaine  Col¬ 
lection  of  Majolica,  Henri  II.  Ware,  Palissy  Ware,  Nevers  Ware,  Limoges 
Enamels,  &c.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  Ballot  no  Papers 
were  read. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8’45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9'30  p.m.,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected. 

William  Nanson,  Esq. 

Benjamin  Nattali,  Esq. 

Rev.  Oswald  Joseph  Reichel. 

Robert  Blair,  Esq. 

Rev.  David  Howell,  B.D. 

Francis  William  Percival. 

Thomas  Graham  Jackson,  Esq. 
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Thursday,  June  19th,  1884. 

C.  S.  PERCEVAL,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society: — Pro¬ 
ceedings.  New  Series.  Vol.  ix.  8vo.  Taunton,  1884. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London  : — The  NumismaticiChronicle.  Yol.  iv. 
Third  Series.  Part  I.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission  of  Rome: — Bullettino. 
Anno  xii.  Num.  I.  Serie  ii.  Gennaio-Marzo.  8vo.  Rome,  1884. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — 

1.  The  Political  Works  in  Verse,  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Stewart.  8vo. 
London,  1816. 

2.  The  History  of  Lincoln:  containing  an  account  of  the  Antiquities, 
Edifices,  Trade,  and  Customs,  of  that  ancient  City.  8vo.  Lincoln,  1816. 

3.  Lincolnshire  in  1836  :  displayed  in  a  Series  of  nearly  one  hundred 
engravings.  8vo.  Lincoln,  1836. 

4.  Victoria  19  &  20.  Cap.  53.  An  Act  for  confirming  a  Scheme  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales,  for  the  endowed  School  at 
Moulton,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  8vo.  Spalding,  1856. 

5.  Notes  on  the  Parish  of  Harefiekl,  county  of  Middlesex.  Collected  and 
arranged  by  W.  F.  Vernon.  For  Private  Circulation  only.  4to.  London, 
1872. 

6.  Francesco  Costa.  2°  Catalogo  di  Libri  di  Autori  Siciliani  o  di  Argo- 
mento  Siciliano.  ]  6mo.  Palermo,  1878. 

7.  A  Hand-Book  to  the  Topography  and  Family  History  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  labour  performed  by  John  Camden  Hotten.  8vo.  London. 

8.  Letters  of  Fa.  Henry  Walpole,  S.J.  (Executed  at  York,  17th  April, 
1595.)  From  the  Original  MSS.  at  Stonyhurst  College.  Edited  with 
Notes  by  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.  4to.  Norwich,  1873. 

9.  Henry  Walpole,  1581.  [Edited  by  A.  J.]  4to. 

10.  The  Life  of  John  Donne,  D.D.  By  Izaak  Walton.  With  some 
original  Notes,  by  an  Antiquary.  8vo.  London. 

11.  Lives  of  the  Lords  Strangford,  with  their  Ancestors  and  Contem 
poraries  through  ten  generations.  By  E.  B.  De  Fonblanque.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don,  1877. 

12.  Reform  Club.  Supplement  to  the  Library  Catalogue.  1883-4.  8vo. 
London,  1884. 

The  Rev.  David  Howell  was  admitted  Fellow. 

C.  I.  Elton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented 
Two  Manuscript  Volumes — one  in  small  quarto,  being  a  copy 
of  Sir  John  Eliot’s  speeches,  and  the  other  a  folio  volume  of 
reports  and  other  legal  documents — drawn  up  or  collected  by 
Sir  J.  Fortescue  Aland,  while  Solicitor-General,  1715,  1716, 
with  a  list  of  contents  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  J.  F.  Aland. 
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On  these  volumes  Mr.  Elton  made  the  following  remarks,  in  a 
memorandum  addressed  to  the  Secretary : — 

“  The  Eliot  MS.  appears  on  its  face,  and  by  collation  with 
Mr.  Forster’s  print  of  the  Eliot  speeches  from  the  MSS.  at  Port 
Eliot,  to  have  been  corrected  in  accordance  with  the  speech  as 
delivered,  having  been  prepared  originally  from  the  draft.  The 
binding  is  about  eighty  years  old.  It  belonged  to  Mr.  Francis 
Bedford,  the  celebrated  bookbinder.  The  corrections  are  not 
by  Sir  J.  Eliot.  One  of  the  pieces  (the  Essay  on  Socrates)  is 
posthumous.  There  were  several  draftsmen  (according  to  Mr. 
Forster)  who  used  to  write  out  and  circulate  the  Parliamentary 
speeches  of  Eliot’s  time.  The  other  MS.  I  believe  was  bought 
at  the  sale  of  the  Beckford  Library. 

Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  the  rubbings  of 
two  Bookstamps,  which  he  had  met  with  in  a  library  at  Leyden, 
and  which  he  thus  described  : — 

“  During  a  recent  visit  to  Leyden  I  spent  some  hours  in  a 
most  interesting  old  library,  known  as  the  Bibliotheca  Thysiana. 
It  is  situated  in  the  same  street — the  Rappenberg — as  the  library 
of  the  University,  but  on  the  further  side  of  the  canal.  The 
latter  has  a  world-wide  reputation.  The  library  of  Thysianus, 
though  well  worthy  of  examination,  seems  to  be  almost  un¬ 
known  to  any  but  Dutch  students.  I  found  therein  two  books 
which  had  at  one  time  belonged  to  Englishmen.  The  stamps  on 
the  covers  may  have  some  interest  to  our  Fellows.  I,  therefore, 
enclose  rubbings,  which  I  trust  you  will  exhibit. 

u  No.  1  is  the  arms  of  Archbishop  Usher,  impaled  with  those 
of  his  See.  It  occurs  on  a  copy  of  his  Britannicarum  Eccle- 
siarum  Aniiquitates ,  published  in  quarto,  at  Dublin,  in  1639. 
I  have  made  inquiries,  and  have  not  succeeded  in  ascertaining 
that  Usher’s  arms  occur  as  a  stamp  on  any  volumes  in  this 
country. 

“  No.  2  occurs  on  the  cover  of  a  handsomely  bound  volume, 
Francis  Mason’s  Vindicice  Ecclesice  Anglicance ,  fob  Bond.  1625, 
and  is  the  coat  of  a  member  of  the  Yilliers  family.  It  may  be 
described  as  follows: — Quarterly — 1.  Argent,  on  a  cross  gules 
hve  escallops  or  (Yilliers  modern)  ;  2.  Sable,  a  fess  between  three 
cinquefoils  argent  (Villiers  ancient);  3.  Gules,  a  chevron  be¬ 
tween  three  cross-crosslets  fitchee  argent  (Pakeman) ;  4.  Per 
pale,  gules  and  sable  a  lion  rampant  argent  crowned  or  (Bellars) ; 
5.  Azure,  a  bend  between  six  mullets  argent,  pierced  of  the  field 
(Howby)  ;  6.  Argent,  a  cross  vert,  in  the  first  and  fourth  quar¬ 
ters  an  annulet  of  the  last  (Kirkby).  Supporters,  dexter,  a  horse, 
sinister,  a  stag.  Motto,  Fidei  coticula  crux.  The  shield  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  garter,  which  is  surmounted  by  an  Earl’s  coronet. 
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See  Camden’s  Visitation  of  Leicester  (Harleian  Society),  p.  29  ; 
Nichols’s  Leicestershire,  vol.  iii.  197.” 

Major  Cooper  Cooper,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Bedford¬ 
shire,  exhibited  some  Clay  Bars  and  fragments  of  Pottery  from 
Wallud’s  Bank,  Leagrave  Marsh,  accompanied  by  the  following 
remarks  - 

“  My  absence  in  Switzerland  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  and  my 
long  illness  immediately  after  my  return  home,  may  possibly 
account  for  my  not  having  heard,  till  recently,  of  a  £  find  ’ 
near  Wallud’s  Bank,  Leagrave  Marsh,  in  my  neighbourhood, 
i.  e.,  the  adjoining  parish  of  Luton,  in  July  1882.  By  accident 
1  have  had  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  John  Waller,  of  Luton, 
and  on  the  10th  of  May  last  he  kindly  came  to  see  me,  and 
brought  with  him  some  broken  bits  of  clay  bars  which,  with  a 
quantity  of  pottery  and  bones,  he  had  purchased  of  labourers 
digging  sand,  at  the  time  and  place  where  the  £  find  ’  was  made. 

u  The  bars  and  some  small  fragments  of  the  pottery  I  pur¬ 
chased  of  Mr.  Waller,  as  also  some  bits  of  animal  bones.  These 
are  enclosed  in  the  case  I  send  for  your  inspection. 

u  It  appears  that  the  alleged  discovery  of  a  kiln  for  burning 
pottery  had  created  a  sensation  in  the  vicinity.  I  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  to  show  that  the  bars,  potshards,  and  bones  are  the 
vestiges  of  cremation,  and  that  the  place  was  subsequently  used 
as  a  burial-place  by  inhumation. 

{<  It  appears  from  replies  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Waller, 
in  answer  to  specific  inquiries,  that  one  skull  and  portions  of 
two  skeletons  were  found,  and  that  the  skull  was  not  more  than 
six  inches  from  the  surface— -the  head  east  and  the  feet  west. 
Here  at  the  surface  we  find  inhumation. 

u  The  surrounding  earth  was  black.  No  perfect  urns  were 
found-— no  weapons ;  but  a  large  quantity  of  teeth  and  bones 
of  animals,  with  two  or  three  wheelbarrow-loads  of  broken 
pottery,  showing  examples  that  vary  in  date,  workmanship,  and 
art. 

u  If  reference  be  made  to  a  Paper  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
Wyatt,  F.S.A.,  read  April  16th,  1874  ( Free.  2d  S.  vi.  184), 
the  similarity  of  interment  by  cremation  will  be  manifest.  The 
site  of  Mr.  Wyatt’s  investigations  (Foxborough  Hill)  is  about 
three  miles  north-west  of  Wallud's  Bank. 

“  Now,  as  regards  the  clay  bars,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  their  use.  Some  authorities  suppose  them  to  have 
been  made  originally  as  supports  for  pottery  whilst  baking  in 
the  kiln.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  they  were  used  for  the 
floor  or  hearth  of  the  funeral  pyre ;  that  the  straw,  wood,  and 
body  were  placed  upon  them  and  then  ignited. 
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“  In  confirmation  of  this  idea,  I  exhibit  some  pieces  of  burnt 
clay,  which  I  gathered  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Wyatt’s  exploration 
at  Foxborough  Hill,  the  use  of  which  I  at  the  time  pointed  out 
to  him,  and  for  this  reason  have  preserved  them. 

“  The  texture  of  the  clay  in  these  pieces  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  the  bars.  The  clay  has  been  hastily  made  into  a 
plastic  mass,  and  spread  in  a  saucer-shaped  cavity  in  the  ground. 
This  has  been  divided  with  a  knife,  forming  bars  like  furnace- 
bars,  for  the  admission  of  air  to  the  burning  fuel.  The  burnt 
stones  often  found  no  doubt  served  a  like  purpose. 

u  On  the  specimens  of  clay  I  send  the  impressions  of  oat- 
straw  are  distinctly  visible,  proving  the  plastic  state  of  the  clay 
at  the  time  the  fire  was  kindled.  The  baking  of  the  clay  has 
resulted  from  the  heat  of  the  superimposed  fire.  Impressions 
of  straw  may  also  be  seen  on  one  of  the  clay  bars. 

u  It  will  be  observed  that  these  bars  taper  towards  their  ends. 
Had  they  been  used  in  a  plastic  state  for  the  support  of  pottery, 
assuredly  the  shape  of  the  pots  would  have  been  impressed  upon 
them,  and  for  this  purpose,  instead  of  tapering,  their  sides 
would  have  been  made  parallel. 

“  Of  Wallud’s  Bank  there  is  no  history.  Lysons  does  not 
mention  it.  Davis’s  History  of  Luton  gives  a  fair  account  of 
it.  He  calls  it  ‘  a  large  encampment,  containing  about  thirty 
acres,  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  except  at  the  lower  part,  where 
it  runs  off  to  a  point  to  enclose  the  head  of  the  Fiver  Lea. 
The  ditch  is  very  deep  and  broad,  and  perfect  in  many  places.’ 
I  think,  however,  30  acres  is  too  large  an  area. 

“  I  visited  the  spot  on  the  15th  instant,  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  solitary  bit  of  red  pottery,  could  find  no  traces  of  the 
cemetery,  the  gravel-pit  having  been  much  worked  in  the 
interim.  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  the  greater  part  of  the  bank 
and  ditch  of  W allud’s  Bank  had  been  obliterated,  and  is  now 
under  cultivation.  This  must  have  been  perpetrated  within  the 
last  few  years.  The  Ordnance  map,  lately  published,  shows  the 
contour  of  the  enclosure. 

“  The  gravel  pit,  where  the  relics  tvere  found,  is  about  50 
yards  from  and  outside  the  enclosure  in  a  southerly  direction, 
and  in  a  field  called  ‘  Burnt  Close.’  The  surface  of  the  ground 
is  perfectly  even,  and  under  tillage.  I  could  not  hear  that  any 
Roman  coins  had  been  found  of  late  years. 

u  The  fragments  of  clay  bars  exhibited  vary  in  length.  The 
central  piece  is  inches  long,  varying  in  width  from  1 £  to 
1  -L  inch,  and  a  trifle  more  in  depth.  The  two  end  pieces  are 
each  about  6  inches  long,  and  taper  from  1^  inch  square  to 
about  1  inch,  where  the  ends  are  someAvhat  rounded,  as  if  by 
handling.  These  pieces  do  not  fit  Avhen  placed  together,  and 
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seem  to  be  parts  of  different  bars.  Their  sides  appear  to  have 
been  cut  with  a  sharp  instrument.” 

Mr.  Evans  records  the  finding  of  a  rude  flint  celt  near 
Wallud’s  Bank.  —  Stone  Implements,  p.  61. 

Dr.  E.  Freshfield,  Y.P.,  communicated  a  Paper  on  the 
Palace  of  the  Greek  Emperors  at  Nymphio,  a  village  about  fif¬ 
teen  miles  from  Smyrna.  Dr.  Freshfield  had  visited  the  site  of 
the  Palace,  which  had  hitherto  remained  unidentified,  ten  years 
ago,  but  it  was  only  quite  recently  his  efforts  to  procure  photo¬ 
graphs  of  it  had  been  crowned  with  success.  Dr.  Freshfield 
proceeded  to  show  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Greek  Emperors 
had  a  residence  at  Nymphio,  and  of  the  many  Nymphios  known 
in  history,  why  this  ought,  in  his  judgment,  to  be  identified  as 
the  site  of  that  residence.  All  that  now  remains  of  the  Palace 
is  the  centrall  hall,  which  was  probably  built  in  imitation  of  the 
hall  of  the  Hebdomon  at  Constantinople.  This  Memoir  will  be 
published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  June  26th,  1884. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors 

From  the  East  India  Association  : — Journal.  Volume  xvi.  No.  4.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don,  1884. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — Our  Founder.  Some  Account  of  Arch¬ 
deacon  Johnson,  compiled  for  the  Uppingham  School  Tercentenary,  1884, 
by  C.  R.  Bingham,  M.A.  8vo.  Uppingham. 

From  G.  Leveson  Gower,  Esq.  M.A.  F.S.A.  : — Surrey  Art  Loan  Exhibition 
1884.  Catalogue.  8vo.  Guildford,  1884. 

From  the  Royal  Society  : — 

1.  Philosophical  Transactions  Vol.  174.  In  Three  Parts.  4to.  London, 
1883-84. 

2.  List  of  Fellows.  4to.  London,  1883. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  W.  J.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  0.  J.  Reichel,  Benjamin  Nattali,  Esq., 
and  T.  G.  Jackson,  Esq.,  were  admitted  Fellows. 

W.  H.  Richardson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  seven  frag¬ 
ments  of  five  Tiles,  each  5  in.  square,  discovered  during  the 
restoration,  in  1879,  under  the  paved  flooring  of  the  church  of 
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Saint  Clare,  Fenny  Compton,  Warwickshire,  a  building  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  explanation  of  the  tiles  Mr.  Richardson 
offered  the  following  remarks  : — 

“  Two  of  these  tiles  are  heraldic,  and  although  one  of  them  is 
very  suggestive  of  the  arms  of  Beauchamp,  it  seems  likely  that 
both  represent  the  family  of  Boteler. 

“  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  Fenny  Compton  was 
partly  held  by  Robert  de  Bellomont,  Earl  of  Mellent,  who  was 
made  Earl  of  Leicester  by  Henry  I.  in  1103,  and  died  in  1118 ; 
and  Dugdale,  in  vol.  i  of  his  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  page 
518,  distinctly  states  that  his  share  included  that  part  in  which 
the  church  stood. 

“  This  Earl  had  a  butler,  Ralph,  described  as  ‘  Radulphus 
Pincerna  de  Legrecestra,’  whom  he  enfeoffed  of  part  of  this 
lordship,  as  well  as  of  lands  at  Oversley  in  the  same  county, 
and  from  him  descended  the  Barons  Boteler  of  Oversley  and 
W emme,  and  the  Barons  Sudley  of  Sudley  Castle,  Gloucester¬ 
shire.  The  former  bore  Gules,  a  fess  compony  between  six 
crosses  patee  argent ;  and  I  suggest  that,  although  there  are 
here  seven  crosses  and  an  apparent  bordure,  this  may  never¬ 
theless  represent  the  Butlers,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Beauchamps  in  connection  with  Fenny  Compton,  and  their 
cross-crosslets  would  hardly  be  reduced  to  plain  crosses. 

“  The  other  tile  bears  a  fess  between  six  covered  cups,  those 
in  base  being  reversed,  and  the  coat  is  differenced  by  a  pierced 
mullet  in  the  fess  point.  I  do  not  find  anywhere  a  fess  between 
six  covered  cups,  but  Burke  (Gen.  Arm.)  gives  “  Az,  a  bend 
betw.  6  cov.  cups,”  as  the  coat  of  the  Botelers  of  Bewsey,  co. 
Lancashire  ;  and  Papworth  assigns  the  same  coat  to  Sir  William 
le  Botiler  of  Wemme,  on  the  authority  of  a  roll  of  the  early 
fourteenth  century,  and  therefore  probably  referring  to  William 
Boteler,  first  Baron  Boteler  of  Oversley  and  Wemme,  summoned 
to  Parliament  as  a  Baron  from  1308  to  1325. 

“  The  remaining  fragments  each  bear  portions  of  a  word, 
which  in  its  complete  form  is  seen  in  a  sketch  made  by  me  on 
the  spot,  in  the  church  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of'Worm- 
leighton,  where  all  these  tiles  exist  in  a  fairly  perfect  condition 
and  still  form  the  principal  part  of  the  pavement  of  the  nave 
and  its  alleys.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  letters  of  which 
the  word  is  composed  form  the  word  ‘  Gawen,’  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  said  in  support  of  this  theory,  that  William,  first  Baron 
Boteler,  mentioned  above,  was  the  last  surviving  heir  male  of 
his  generation ;  his  eldest  brother  John  died  a  minor  in  1286, 
and  three  years  later  his  next  brother,  Gawine  Boteler,  also 
died  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  leaving  him  sole  heir ;  and  it 
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seems,  at  any  rate,  that,  out  of  love  to  his  brother,  he  may  have 
founded  a  chantry,  or  even  rebuilt  the  church,  to  his  memory. 

“  Dugdale  makes  no  mention  of  the  Botelers  in  connection 
with  Wormleighton,  and  I  therefore  fear  that  the  tiles  now  laid 
down,  somewhat  promiscuously,  in  that  church,  may  have  been 
removed  from  Fenny  Compton.” 


R.  S.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Cumber¬ 
land,  communicated  the  following  Report  on  recent  Antiquarian 
discoveries  in  that  county 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  report  a  find  of  coins  under  somewhat 
singular  circumstances.  Some  two  months  ago  Mr.  Wills,  a 
farmer  at  Bowness-on- Solway,  was  walking  on  the  road  between 
that  place  and  Wigton,  when  at  a  distance  of  about  one  and  a-half 
miles  from  Bowness  he  picked  up  a  silver  coin  ;  a  yard  further 
on  he  picked  up  another  ;  at  a  similar  interval  lie  picked  up 
a  third,  and  so  on  until  he  had  picked  up  twenty-two,  which, 
when  he  found  them,  were  lying  in  a  nearly  straight  line  with 
intervals  of  about  a  yard  between  each  coin.  Five  of  these  coins 
were  given  by  the  finder  to  a  jeweller  in  Carlisle  who  submitted 
them  to  me.  Three  of  them  are  silver  pennies  of  Edward,  with 
mint  mark  of  a  cross  with  lines  at  the  ends,  thus  On  the 
obverse  is  the  legend,  >►£(  edw  r  angl  dns  hyb  :  on  the  reverse 
civitas  LONDON.  One  of  them  differs  from  the  other  two  in 
having  two  small  pellets  on  the  king’s  breast,  and  a  pellet  before 
the  word  London.  The  remaining  two  are  silver  pennies  of 
Alexander  III.  of  Scotland.  On  the  obverse  is  *  ALEXANDER 
dei  gra  :  on  the  reverse,  rex  scotorvm  iJ<.  They  are  both  of 
the  long  cross  type,  but  one  has  a  mullet  in  each  angle  of  the 
cross ;  on  the  other,  for  two  of  the  mullets,  are  substituted  two 
six-pointed  stars.  I  have  endeavoured,  but  vainly,  to  see  the 
other  seventeen  coins,  but  I  am  told  they  are  all  like  the  five  I 
have  seen.  From  the  position  in  which  the  coins  were  found, 
Mr.  Wills  supposed  they  had  dropped  out  of  a  hole  in  a  pocket ; 
and  I  was  inclined  to  think  some  one  had  found  a  large  hoard 
and  had  lost  some  of  them  as  he  carried  them  to  Wigton  to  sell. 
Diligent  inquiry  failed  to  find  any  such  person,  or  any  jeweller 
who  had  purchased  such  coins.  But  I  learnt  subsequently  from 
Mr.  Wills  that  half-an-liour  before  he  found  the  coins  a  cart  had 
passed  up  the  road  laden  with  sand  and  gravel  from  the  sea- 
beach.  I  think  the  coins  must  have  been  dug  up  on  the  beach, 
thrown  into  the  cart,  and  have  slipped  out  over  the  cart-tail. 

“  Bowness-on- Solway  is  near  to  Burgh  Marsh,  on  which 
Edward  I.  died.  While  making  inquiries  about  Mr.  W'ills’s  find, 
a  jeweller  confided  to  me  that  some  twenty-five  years  ago  his 
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father  purchased  several  pounds’  weight  of  silver  pennies  of 
Edward  I.  found  on  Burgh  Marsh,  and - melted  them ! 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  upon  the  table  a  bundle  of  the 
records  of  the  City  Court,  or  Court  of  the  Mayor  and  Bailiffs  of 
Carlisle.  They  are  parchment  rolls  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV., 
Henry  V.,  Henry  VI.,  and  a  paper  one  of  Henry  VIII.  These  ; 
were  recently  found  with  a  mass  of  other  papers  in  a  box  in  the 
city  stoneyard.  I  do  not  know,  as  yet,  that  they  possess  any 
interest  beyond  a  purely  local  one. 

“  I  also  exhibit  an  autograph  letter  of  Sir  George  Fletcher 
relative  to  the  presentation  to  the  Corporation  of  Carlisle,  by 
Col.  James  Graham,  Privy  Purse  to  James  II.,  of  the  great 
silver-gilt  mace  now  carried  before  the  Mayor  of  Carlisle,  and 
the  draft  of  the  Corporation’s  letter  of  thanks. 

u  They  are  as  follows  : — 

u  e  16th  Feb. 

“  ‘  Sir, — Yours  I  received,  by  which  I  understand  that  the 
Mace  is  arrived,  and  that  you  expect  my  coming  to  towne  to  pre¬ 
sent  it.  I  think  it  will  not  be  at  all  necessary  having  already 
acquainted  the  towne  with  what  ye  Privy  Privy  [sic]  intended, 
and  if  you  please  to  direct  the  towne  to  make  a  kind  returne  for 
this  noble  present,  and  order  the  Mace  as  you  think  fitt,  what 
you  do  herein  will  be  approved  of  by, 

u  ‘  Sr,  your  humble  serv*, 

“  ‘  Geo.  Fletci-ier. 

u  1  It  the  towne  in  theire  letter  take  notice 
that  I  presented  the  Mace  to  them, 
it  will  show  him  that  I  preserv’d 
his  orders. 

“  For  ‘  Basil  Fielding,  Esquire,  at  Carlisle.  ’ 

“  Endorsed :  c  Sir  Geo.  Fletcher’s  letter  about  the  Mace, 
ffeb.  ’85.’ 

u  The  Corporation’s  letter  of  thanks  is  as  follows: — 

u  1  Carlisle,  ffeb  22,  1685. 

u  1  Worthy  S1', — The  honor  and  favour  you  have  done  our  Cor- 
poracon  in  Representing  us  in  Parliam*  is  a  thing  we  will  alwayes 
be  ready  to  acknowledge,  nor  must  we  forget  your  former 
charity  to  the  poor  Inhabitants  of  this  place,  besides  other 
instances  of  your  respect  and  kindnesse  :  Butyor  Great  Bounty 
now  showne  to  this  City  in  honouring  it  with  the  Noble 
Present  of  an  extraordinary  large  and  Rich  Mace,  wck  hath  been 
delivered  to  us  by  Sr  Geo.  Fletcher,  is  soe  surprising  that  we 
can*  be  sensible  enough  of  it,  and  as  this  is  a  cleare  indication  of 
ye  great  regard  you  have  as  well  for  the  honor  as  interest  of  the 
Corporacon,  soe  we  will  ever  study  to  make  all  suitable  returns 
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and  charge  it  as  a  debt  of  Gratitude,  upon  ourselves  and  our 
Successors,  wch  wee  hope  you  will  believe,  since  we  are  in  soe 
great  a  degree 

u  Yor  most  and  obliged  servants.  ’ 

u  Endorsed  :  ‘  Copy  of  ye  Lre  sent  to  Coll.  Graham,  ffeb.  22, 
’85.  Thanks  for  ye  Mace.’ 

“  Col.  James  Graham,  of  Levens  Hall  in  Westmoreland, 
brother  of  Lord  Preston  and  Privy  Purse  to  James  II.,  repre¬ 
sented  Carlisle  in  the  only  Parliament  of  that  king,  while  Sir 
George  Fletcher  represented  Cumberland  for  nearly  forty  years 
— from  1661  to  1700. 

u  I  also  lay  upon  the  table  an  autograph  letter  of  Judge 
Jeffries,  which  is  printed  in  the  last  report  of  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission,  as  follows  : — 
u  ‘  Mr.  mayor, — 

“  ‘  I  thinke  my  selfe  obleiged  to  retorne  you  and  the  rest  of 
your  loyall  brethren  the  aldermen  and  other  members  of  your 
Corporation  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  greate  favours  and  respects 
I  mett  with  when  I  had  the  happiness  to  bee  among  you,  and 
particularly  for  your  great  expressions  of  Loyalty  to  the  king 
which  you  soe  plainelv  demonstrated  by  laying  yourselves  at 
his  Majestie’s  feete,  which,  according  to  the  best  of  my  under¬ 
standing,  I  acquainted  his  Majestie  with,  with  all  advantages  to 
you ;  his  Majestie  was  pleased  to  express  with  greate  pleasure 
his  gratiose  acceptance  of  the  Testimonies  you  gave  of  your 
loyalty,  and  therefore  commanded  me  to  acquaint  you  therewith, 
as  alsoe  to  lett  you  know  you  shall  find  the  effect  of  it  in  the 
Renewall  of  your  Charter,  and  required  my  particular  care 
therein.  And  to  the  end  you  may  not  loose  his  designed  bountie, 
I  thinke  myselfe  obleiged  to  give  you  this  advice.  That  you 
consider  what  priviledges  or  advantages  belonging  to  your  towne 
which  were  either  omitted  or  not  sufficiently  granted  to  you  by 
your  Old  Charters  may  be  supplied  by  this  new  one,  and  I  shall 
take  care  that  it  may  be  done.  I  came  to  towne  but  last  night 
from  Winchester,  and  therefore  lay  hold  upon  this  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquaint  you  therewith,  and  withall  to  let  you  know 
his  Majestie’s  designe  to  be  here  in  London  on  Thursday 
sevenight,  and  to  continue  here  eight  or  ten  days  at  most,  and 
then  to  goe  to  Newmarket,  and  there  continue  three  weeks,  soe 
that  he  will  not  make  any  stay  here  in  London  till  the  Terme. 
Now  I  apprehend  that  the  persons  you  designe  to  come  up  with 
your  charter  and  solicite  the  affaire  may  with  more  ease  and 
less  charge  attend  his  Majestie’s  retorne  from  Newmarket  then 
any  time  before,  for  it  is  his  pleasure  that  this  your  loyalty  may 
meete  with  as  little  trouble  and  charges  in  ye  renewall  of  your 
Charter  as  possibly  may  be.  And  he  assured  his  Majesty’s 
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Gracious  intention  towards  you  shall  meete  with  all  the  assist¬ 
ance  I  can  possibly  give  it.  I  begg  you  will  tender  my  hearty 
service  to  the  rest  of  your  Corporation,  and  be  assured  I  will 
with  all  zeale  and  industry  imaginable  embrace  all  opportunities 
wherein  I  may  manifest  myselfe  to  be  a  hearty  friend  to  your 
Corporation,  and  particularly, 

“  4  Sir, 

44  4  Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

44  4  Geo.  Jeffreys. 

44  4  London,  Sept.  16tli,  1684. 

44  4  For  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Carlisle, 
att  Carlisle.’ 

44  These  letters  are  all  part  of  a  local  political  drama,  which  1 
hope  to  tell  fully  some  day. 

44  The  last  report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission 
also  contains  a  report  by  Mr.  Sheppard  on  the  Historical  MSS. 
of  the  See  of  Carlisle.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  pre- 
Keformation  episcopal  registers,  of  which  there  are  only  two 
volumes,  containing  the  last  eight  years  of  the  thirteenth  century 
and  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Fired  by  this  report, 
the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeolo¬ 
gical  Society  have  had  the  volumes  transcribed  by  Mr.  Sheppard 
and  are  taken  steps  for  their  publication.” 

Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson  also  communicated  copious  notes  on  the 
Tombs  of  Margaret,  Countess  Dowager  of  Cumberland,  and  of 
Anne,  Countess  Dowager  of  Pembroke,  Dorset,  and  Montgomery, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Appleby.  The  tomb  of  the 
Countess  of  Cumberland  has  recently  been  moved,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Consistory  Court  of  Carlisle,  from  its  original 
position  to  one  more  consistent  with  the  due  and  proper  per¬ 
formance  of  Divine  Service.  In  connection  with  this  Paper, 
G.  W.  G.  Leveson  Gower,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  portrait  of 
his  ancestress,  the  Countess  of  Cumberland,  and  furnished  full 
and  detailed  notes  on  the  heraldry  associated  with  both  of  the 
tombs.  Mr.  Ferguson’s  Memoir  and  Mr.  Leveson  Gower’s 
Notes  have  been  published  in  extenso  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological 
Society,  vol.  viii.  pp.  174-185. 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  Creeny,  M.A.,  exhibited  another  series  of 
Rubbings  of  Foreign  Brasses,  supplementing  the  two  former 
ones.  The  three  series  have  been  published  in  one  volume  by 
Mr.  Creeny. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  the  Summer  recess  to 
November  27th. 


We,  the  Auditors  appointed  to  audit  the  Accounts  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  from  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1883,  to  the  31st  day  of  December  following,  having  examined  the  said  Accounts,  with  the  Vouchers  relating 
thereto,  do  find  the  same  to  be  just  and  true,  and  We  have  prepared  from  the  said  Accounts  the  following  Abstract. 
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Witness  our  hands  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  March,  1884, 
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SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES 

OF  LONDON. 


SESSION  1884—1885. 

Thursday,  November  27th,  1884. 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  V.P., 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club  : — Proceedings. 
Yol.  y.  No.  3.  8vo.  Bath,  1884. 

From  the  Author  : — The  first  and  second  Battles  of  Newbury  and  the  Siege  of 
Donnington  Castle  during  the  Civil  War,  A.D.  1643-6.  By  Walter  Money, 
F.S.A.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Author,  R.  S.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — The  following  octavo 
Tracts  : — 

1.  On  a  supposed  touch  or  assay  of  Silver  at  Carlisle.  1883. 

2.  A  Labyrinth  on  Rockcliffe  Marsh.  1883. 

3.  The  Secular  Bells  of  Carlisle.  1883. 

4.  The  Relph  and  Denton  Monuments  in  Sebergham  Church.  1883. 

5.  An  Attempt  to  Trace  the  Missing  Episcopal  Registers  of  the  See  of 
Carlisle.  1883. 

6.  The  Lectureship  and  Lecturers  at  S.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  Carlisle.  1883. 

7.  Bellbridge  and  Captain  Thomas  Morris.  1883. 

8.  The  Formation  of  the  English  Palate.  1884. 

From  the  Author  : — Seven  Volumes  of  the  Dalston  Parish  Registers,  by  Miss 
M.  E.  Kuper.  8vo.  Kendal,  1883. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Science-Myth  of  Fingal’s  Cave.  Prepared  for  the  use 
of  the  Geological  Section  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  By  F.  Cope  Whitehouse,  M.A.  4to.  Montreal,  1884. 
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From  S'.  Cope  Whitehouse,  Esq.,  M.A.  : — The  Critic.  July  12  (No.  28),  page 
18.  Fingal’s  Cave  and  the  British  Geologists.  4to.  New  York,  1884. 

From  the  Rev.  VY.  C.  Boulter,  F.S.A.  The  Midland  Antiquary.  Edited  by 
W.  F.  Carter,  B.A.  Nos.  8  and  9.  June  and  September.  8vo.  London, 
1884. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  vi.  Nos.  7-11. 
July-November.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq.  : — The  Western  Antiquary  ;  or  Devon 
and  Cornwall  Note-Book.  Index  Number,  Yol.  iii.  ;  and  Fourth  Series, 
Parts  1-5.  June  to  October.  4to.  Plymouth,  1884. 

From  the  Imperial  Archaeological  Commission  : — 

1.  Compte-Rendu  pour  l’annee  1881.  4to.  St.  Petersburg,  1883. 

2.  Atlas.  Planches  I-VI.  Folio.  St.  Petersburg,  1883. 

From  the  Author,  T.  G.  Pinches,  Esq.  Seventeen  octavo  Tracts,  London, 
1878-84  : — 

1.  Notes  upon  the  Assyrian  Report  Tablets,  with  Translations.  1878. 

2.  Remarks  on  Babylonian  Contract  Tablets  and  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy. 
1879. 

3.  The  Terra-Cotta  Tablets  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  1880. 

4.  The  Bronze  Gates  discovered  by  Mr.  Rassam  at  Balawat.  Pt.  I.  1880. 

5.  On  a  Cuneiform  Inscription  relating  to  the  Capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus, 
and  the  Events  which  preceded  and  led  to  it.  1880. 

6.  A  New  Fragment  of  the  History  of  Nebuchadnezzar  III.  1881. 

7.  Consonants  S,  R,  and  L,  in  Assyrian.  1881. 

8.  Baked  Clay  Tablet  from  Cappadocia  now  in  the  British  Museum.  1881  - 

9.  The  Cappadocian  Tablet  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and  that  in  the 
British  Museum.  1881. 

10.  Some  Recent  Discoveries  bearing  on  the  ancient  History  and  Chronology 
of  Babylonia.  Papers  upon  Assyrian  Grammar  (Introductory).  1882. 

11.  On  Babylonian  Tablets  relating  to  House-Holding.  Upon  the  name 
Ben-Hadad.  1883. 

12.  On  the  Falcon.  Papers  on  Assyrian  Grammar,  II.  1884. 

13.  On  Babylonian  Art.  1884. 

14.  The  Antiquities  found  by  Mr.  H.  Rassam  at  Abu-Habbah  (Sippara). 
1884. 

15.  Babylonian  Legal  Documents  referring  to  House  Property  and  the  Law 
of  Inheritance.  1884. 

16.  Philological  Society.  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Cuneiform  Research. 
1884. 

17.  Observations  upon  the  Languages  of  the  Early  Inhabitants  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia.  1884. 

From  T.  F.  Kirby,  Esq.,  M.A.  : — City  of  Winchester.  A  Catalogne  of  Charters 
and  other  Objects  exhibited  at  St.  John’s  Rooms,  during  the  Celebration  of 
the  700th  Anniversary  of  the  Mayoralty.  8vo.  Winchester,  1884. 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  Journal.  Title-page  and  Index 
of  Subjects.  Vol.  xxvii.  and  Nos.  124  and  125.  Vol.  xxviii.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don,  1884. 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  (National  Institute  of 
France)  : — Comptes-Rendus  des  Seances  de  l’annee  1884.  Quatrieme  Serie, 
tome  xii.  Bulletins  de  Janvier-Juin.  8vo.  Paris,  1884. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The 
Archaeological  Journal.  Vol.  xli.  Nos.  162  and  163.  8vo.  London, 
1884. 
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From  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  : — The  Church  Builder.  Nos. 
xix.  and  xx.  New  Issue.  July  and  October.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Author  : — On  a  supposed  Runic  Inscription  at  Yarmouth,  Nova ! 
Scotia.  By  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.  8vo.  [Philadelphia.]  1884. 

From  the  Editor,  Rev.  B.  FI.  Blacker,  M.A.  : — Gloucestershire  Notes  and  j 
Queries.  Parts  xxiii  and  xxiv.  July  and  October.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The  Journal. 
New  Series.  Vol.  xvi.  Parts  3  and  4.  [Completing  the  volume.]  8vo.  i 
London,  1884. 


From  the  Author,  M.  Leopold  Delisle,  Hon.  F.S.A.  : — 

1.  Le  Sacramentaire  d’Autun.  (Extrait  de  la  Gazette  archeologique.)  4to. 
Paris,  1884. 

2.  Authentiqnes  de  Reliques  de  Pcpoque  Merovingienne  decouvertes  a 
Vergy.  (Extrait  des  Melanges  d’Archeologie  et  d’Histoire  publies  par 
l’Ecole  Fran9aise  de  Rome.)  8vo.  Rome,  1884. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  : — Proceedings  and  Transactions  for  the 
years  1882  and  1883.  Vol.  i.  4to.  Montreal,  1883. 


From  the  Royal  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  xxxvi.  Nos.  231-233.  8vo. 
London,  1884. 

PYom  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society  : — Transactions.  Title,  Index,  and 
Contents  to  Vol.  ii.,  New  Series.  8vo.  Colchester,  1884. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Market  Crosses  of  Nottingham.  By  J.  T.  Godfrey, 
Esq.  8vo.  Nottingham,  1884. 

From  the  Egyptian  Institute  : — Bulletin.  Deuxieme  Serie.  No.  4.  Annee 
1883.  8vo.  Cairo,  1884. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Agram  (Croatia)  : — Viestnik.  Godina  VI, 
Br.  3  and  4.  8vo.  Zagrebn,  1884. 

From  the  Author  : — Some  Account  of  John  Lovekyn,  four  times  Mayor  of  Lon¬ 
don,  by  Major  Alfred  Heales,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Author  : — Diocesan  Histories.  York.  By  George  Ormsby,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  Canon  of  York.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Author  The  Asclepiad.  Nos.  3  and  4.  Vol.  i.  By  B.  W.  Richard¬ 
son,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1884. 


From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  : — Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins.  Central 
Greece.  (Locris,  Phocis,  Boeotia  and  Euboea.)  By  B.  V.  Head,  edited  by 
R.  S.  Poole.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  New-England  Historic  Genealogical  Society: — The  Register.  Nos. 
151  and  152,  Vol.  xxxviii.  8vo.  Boston,  1884. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Namur  : — 

1 .  Annales.  Tome  xvmc,  Livraisons  1  et  2,  et  t.  xvme,  liv.  2.  8vo.  Namur, 
1881-4. 

2.  Rapport  sur  la  situation  de  la  Socicte  en  1883.  8vo. 

3.  Bibliographic  Namuroise.  Par  F.  D.  Doyen.  lro  Partie,  Irc  livraison. 
8  vo.  Namur,  1884. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Work  and  Workers  of  the  British  Association  1831  to 
1884.  By  Cornelius  Nicholson,  F.G.S.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Institute  of  Archaeological  Correspondence  : — 

1.  Monument i  Inediti.  Vol.  xi.  Tav.  49-60.  Folio.  Rome,  1883. 

2.  Annali.  Volume  Iv.  8vo.  Rome,  1883. 

3.  Bullettino  per  l'anno  1883.  8vo.  Rome,  1883. 
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From  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  : — 

1.  Transactions.  Volume  xxviii.  Science.  Nos.  14-16.  4to.  Dublin, 
1883-4. 

2.  Proceedings.  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities.  Ser.  II.,  Vol.  ii.  No.  5  ; 
and  Science.  Ser.  II.,  Vol.  ii.  Nos.  1  and  2.  8vo.  Dublin,  1884. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  : — Aarb^ger  for  Nordisk  Old- 
kyndighed  og  Historie.  1884.  Andet  Hefte.  8vo.  Copenhagen. 

From  the  British  Archaeological  Association  : — The  Journal.  Vol.  xl.  Parts 
2  and  3.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  East  India  Association  : — Journal.  Vol.  xvi.  Nos.  5  and  6.  8vo. 
London,  1884. 

From  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  : — A  List  of  the  Fellows,  corrected  to 
June  1st.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Canadian  Institute  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  ii.  Nos.  2  and  3.  8vo. 
Toronto,  1884. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archeological  Association  : — Archteologia  Cambrensis. 

Fifth  Series.  Vol.  i.  Nos.  2  and  3.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The  Journal. 

Vol.  xiv.  Nos.  1  and  2.  August  and  November.  8vo.  London,  1884. 
From  the  Author : — The  Sepulchral  Slabs,  Grave  Covers,  etc.,  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  now  remaining  in  the  county  of  Durham.  Part  II.  By  Charles 
Clement  Hodges.  Privately  Printed.  4to.  1884. 

From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland  : — The 
Journal.  Vol.  vi.  Fourth  Series.  January.  No.  67.  8vo.  Dublin, 
1884. 

From  the  Author  -A  Guide  to  the  Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By 
Major  W.  Stewart  Thorburn.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  : — Proceedings.  Part  vi.  July.  8vo. 
London,  1884. 

From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission  : — Bullettino.  Anno  xii. 

Num.  2.  Serie  II.  Aprile-Giugno,  1884.  8vo.  Rome,  1884. 

From  the  Author  : — Kinver  Church.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Part  I.  4to. 

From  the  Yorkshire  Archeological  and  Topographical  Association  : — 

1.  Excursion  to  Ilkley,  Otley,  and  Farnley  Hall.  27th  August,  1884. 
(Programme.)  8vo. 

2.  Journal.  Part  xxxii.  (Vol.  8,  part  iv.  completing  the  vol.)  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don,  1884. 

From  John  Watney,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Die  Klicnodien  des  Heil-Romischen  Reiches 
Deutscher  Nation  nebst  den  Kroninsignien  Bohmens,  Ungarns  und  der 
Lombardei.  Mit  Kunsthistorischen  Erlauterungen  von  Dr.  Franz  Bock. 
Large  Folio.  Vienna,  1864. 

From  the  Associated  Architectural  Societies  Reports  and  Papers.  Vol.  xvii., 
Pt.  I.  8vo.  Lincoln,  1883. 

From  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology  Proceedings.  Vol.  vi.  Fourteenth 
Session.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Wiltshire  Archeological  and  Natural  History  Society  : — The  Maga¬ 
zine.  Vol.  xxi.  Nos.  62  and  63.  8vo.  Devizes,  1883. 

From  G.  W.  Tomlinson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  • 

1.  Dodsworth’s  Yorkshire  Notes.  The  Wapentake  of  Agbrigg.  Tran¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Tillotson,  and  edited  by  A.  S.  Ellis  and  G.  W.  Tomlinson, 
F.S.A.  [Reprinted  from  the  Yorks.  Archeol.  Jour,  vi.-viii.]  8vo.  London, 
1884. 
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2.  List  of  723  Portraits  and  Views  to  illustrate  Macaulay’s  History  ol 
England.  Collected  and  arranged  by  G.  D.  Tomlinson.  (Privately  printed. 
8vo.  Huddersfield,  1880. 

Prom  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  : — Facsimiles  of  th< 
National  Manuscripts  of  Ireland.  Part  iV.  2.  Edited  by  J.  T.  Gilbert 
Esq.,  F.S.A.  Folio.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London  : — The  Numismatic  Chronicle.  Vol.  iv. 
Third  Series,  No.  14.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  American  Philosophical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  xxi.  No.  115. 
8  vo.  Philadelphia,  1884. 

From  the  International  Congress  of  Americanists : — Compte-Rendu  de  la  Cin- 
quieme  Session,  Copenhague  1883.  8vo.  1884. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Adventures  of  the  Panjab  Hero,  Raja  Rasalu.  By  the 
Rev.  Charles  Swynnerton.  8vo.  Calcutta,  1884. 

From  the  Author,  M.  J.  R.  Aspelin,  Hon.  F.S.A. La Rosomonorum  Gens  et  le 
Ruotsi,  Etude  d’histoire  et  d’arcbcologie.  Traduit  par  G.  Biaudet.  8vo. 
Helsingfors,  1884. 

From  the  Compiler,  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee, D.D.,  F.S.A.: — Genealogy  of  the  Family 
of  Lee,  of  Chester,  Bucks,  and  Oxon ;  with  Arms,  notes,  etc.  4to.  London, 
1884. 

From  the  Author: — The  Social  Emancipation  of  the  Gipsies.  By  James  Sim- 
son.  8vo.  New  York,  1884. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall: — Journal.  Volume  viii.  Pt.  2.  8vo. 
Truro,  1884. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  : — 

1.  Transactions.  Vols.  xxx.  Parts  2  and  3;  and  Vol.  xxxii.  Part  1. 
4to.  Edinburgh,  1884. 

2.  Proceedings.  Vol.  xi.  Nos.  110-112  [completing  the  vol.]  ;  and  Vol.  xii. 
Nos.  113  and  114.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1881-83. 

From  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Dimock  Fletcher,  M.A.,  Author  of  Nos.  1  &  2  : — 

1.  Notes  from  Early  Leicestershire  Wills.  8vo.  Leicester,  1884. 

2.  Notes  on  Leicestershire  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem.  8vo.  Leicester,  1884. 

3.  The  Friar-Preachers  or  Blackfriars  of  Leicester.  By  Rev.  C.  F.  R. 
Palmer.  8vo.  Leicester,  1884. 

4.  Stanford  Church  and  its  Registers,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Sandon. 
8vo.  1883. 

From  the  Author : — Aidan,  the  Apostle  of  the  North.  By  Alfred  C.  Fryer,  Ph.D. 
8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Camden  Society: — Publications.  New  Series  xxxv.  Political  Memo¬ 
randa  of  Francis  Fifth  Duke  of  Leeds.  Edited  by  Oscar  Browning.  4to. 
London,  1884. 

From  the  Royal  Commissions  of  Art  and  Archieology  : — Bulletin.  21me  Annee, 
9-12  [completing  the  vol.] ;  et  22me  Annee.  8vo.  Brussels,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Augustine  Memorial  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  By  Lucy 
II.  Freeman.  12mo.  Birmingham,  1884. 

From  the  University  of  Tokio,  through  Mr.  II.  Kato,  President : — Okadaira 
Shell  Mound  at  Hitachi,  being  an  Appendix  to  Memoir.  Vol.  i.  Part  i. 
of  the  Science  Department,  Tokio  Daigaku.  By  I.  Iijima,  and  C.  Sasaki, 
Students  of  Biology.  Fol.  Tokio,  1883. 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects:  — 

1.  Transactions.  Session  1883-84.  4to.  London,  1884. 

2.  List  of  Members.  [Fiftieth  Session].  4to.  London,  1884. 
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From  the  Smithsonian  Institution : — Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
for  the  year  1882.  8vo.  Washington,  1884. 

From  H.  Wagner,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. : — 

1.  Schweizerisches  Idiotikon.  Worterbuch  der  schweizerdeutschen  Sprache. 
VII.  Heft.  Von  F.  Staub  und  Ludwig  Tobler.  4to.  Frauenfeld,  1884. 

2.  The  Huguenot  Society  of  America.  Abstract  of  Proceedings,  No.  I. 
8vo.  New  York,  1884. 

From  the  Shropshire  Archseological  and  Natural  History  Society : — Trans¬ 
actions.  Vol.  viii.  Part  I.  8vo.  Shrewsbury,  1884. 

From  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  : — Trans¬ 
actions.  Vol.  vi.  Part  I.  8vo.  Leicester,  1884. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  : — 

1.  Proceedings.  Vol.  x.  Part  3.  [Completing  the  vol.]  8vo.  London, 
1884. 

2.  List  of  the  Members,  July,  1884.  8vo. 

From  H.M.  Government  of  Madras  : — Report  on  the  Working  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Central  Museum  for  1883-84.  By  Brigade-Surgeon,  G.  Bidie,  Super¬ 
intendent.  Folio.  Madras,  1884. 

From  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art  : — 

1.  Report  and  Transactions.  [Newton  Abbot.]  Vol.  xvi.  8vo.  Ply¬ 
mouth,  1884. 

2.  The  Devonshire  Domesday.  Part  I.  8vo. 

From  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  : — Transactions.  Vol.  I- 
1883.  8vo.  Manchester,  1884. 

From  the  Author  : — Patriots  in  Arms.  Addresses  and  Sermons  by  celebrated 
Preachers  of  the  last  century  in  praise  of  the  Volunteer  Movement.  By 
Thomas  Preston.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  : — -Scientific  Papers  and  Addresses 
by  George  Rolleston,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Edited  by  W.  Turner,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
with  biographical  sketch  by  E.  B.  Tylor,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Oxford,  1884. 

From  the  Compiler,  Mrs.  Maria  Halliday  : — A  Delineation  of  the  Courtenay 
Mantelpiece  in  the  Episcopal  Palace  at  Exeter,  by  Roscoe  Gibbs,  with  a 
biographical  notice  of  The  Right  Reverend  Peter  Courtenay,  D.D.,  to  which 
is  added  a  description  of  the  Mantelpiece.  Two  copies.  4to  and  Folio. 
Torquay,  1884. 

From  the  Author,  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Thirteen  octavo  Reprints  from 
papers  contributed  to  transactions  of  various  Archaeological  and  Architec¬ 
tural  Societies,  as  follows  :  — 

1.  A  brief  Historical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Dunchurch.  Rugby,  1861. 

2.  On  the  Sepulchral  Monuments  in  Rochester  Cathedral.  [Reprinted  from 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine .]  1863. 

3.  Some  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Hillmorton.  Rugby,  1872. 

4.  On  Rood  Screens,  Rood  Lofts,  and  Rood  Altars.  [From  Assoc.  Arch. 
Soc.  Reports  and  Papers,  xii.,  ft.  2,  p.  176.]  1874. 

5.  On  certain  Sepulchral  Cross-legged  Effigies  of  Civilians.  [ Archaeolo¬ 
gical  Journal,  xxxiii,  235.]  1876. 

6.  On  certain  Sepulchral  Effigies  in  Hereford  Cathedral.  [Arch.  Jour- 

xxxiv,  406.]  1877. 

7.  The  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire.  [  Warwichs.  Nat. 
Hist,  and  Archceol.  Soc.  30  Oct.  1842.]  Rugby,  1877. 

8.  On  the  Medieval  Sepulchral  Antiquities  of  Northamptonshire.  [Arch. 

Jour.  xxxv.  242.]  1878. 
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9.  On  the  Site  of  the  last  Battle  of  Caractacus,  the  chief  of  the  Silures. 

[Read  before  the  Rugby  School  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Nov.  8.  1879.]  1880. 

10.  Lutterworth  Church  and  its  famous  Rector,  John  Wycliffe. 

11.  On  the  Civil  Costume  of  Gentlemen  in  Shakespeare’s  Age  as  illustrated 

by  Monumental  Effigies  in  Warwickshire.  [  Warrviclts.  Nat.  and  Arcfusul. 
Field  Club,  Mar.  14.]  1882. 

12.  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Rugby  School  as  it  was  in  1813,  seventy 

years  ago.  [Rugby  School  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Nov.  17.]  1883. 

13.  Biographical  Notice.  Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam,  F.S.A.  [Reprinted 
from  the  Archmologia  Cambrensis  for  Jan.  Portrait.]  1883. 

From  the  Author  : — Le  Christ  en  buis  de  Jean  Guillermin.  Par  Augustin 
Canron.  8vo.  Avignon,  1884. 

From  the  Author  : — Decouverte  d’un  Christ  en  buis  de  Jean  Guillermin.  Par 
PAbbe  F.  Guinand.  8vo.  Lyon,  1884. 

From  E.  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — 

1.  The  Berkeley  Manuscripts.  The  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester,  from  1066  to  1618.  By  John  Smyth,  of  Nibley.  Vol.  ii. 
Edited  by  Sir  J.  Maclean,  F.S.A.  4to.  Gloucester,  1883. 

2.  Records  of  the  Borough  of  Nottingham.  Vol.  ii.  Hen.  IV.  to  Ric.  III. 
1399-1485.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Author  : — Notes  upon  the  Codex  Ramirez,  with  a  translation  of 
the  same.  By  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.  (Read  before  American  Philosophical 
Society.)  8vo.  1883. 

From  the  Author  : — Colleccao  de  Tratados  e  concertos  de  pazes.  Por  J.  F. 
Judice  Biker.  Tome  V.  8vo.  Lisbon,  1884. 

From  the  Editor,  Rev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth,  M.A.,  F.S.A. : — The  Roxburghe 
Ballads.  Parts  14  and  15,  Vol.  v.  8vo.  Hertford,  1885. 

From  T.  W.  U.  Robinson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Print  from  the  original  plate  engraved 
and  published  by  Samuel  and  Nathaniel  Buck,  A.D.  1745,  of  the  SouthWcst 
Prospect  of  the  City  of  Durham. 

From  Doyne  C.  Bell,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — A  coloured  Drawing  representing  the  Tomb 
of  John  Nichols,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  “  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  and  other 
works,  in  Islington  Churchyard.  Enclosed  in  a  ruled  rectangle  6]  inches 
by  4  f  inches. 

From  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Pewterers  : — 
Copies  in  photolithograph  of  three  Drawings  of  some  of  the  rooms  in  their 
Old  Hall  in  Lime  Street,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
in  1644.  The  prints  are  of  the  Great  Dining  Hall,  the  Master’s  Parlour, 
and  the  ceiling  of  the  Master’s  Parlour. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  the  Lords  Com¬ 
missioners  of  H.M.  Treasury,  John  Watney,  Esq.  F.S.A.,  and 
M-  TI.  Bloxam,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  for  their  Donations  to  the  Library. 

The  Rev  W.  C.  Lukis,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
Note  in  rectification  of  an  erroneous  statement  which  he  had 
inadvertently  made  in  a  previous  communication  to  the  Society. 

“  I  wish  to  correct  a  statement  which  I  made  in  my  paper 
on  the  ‘  Prehistoric  Monuments  of  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  South 
Wales,’  printed  in  the  Society’s  Proceedings,  June  4,  1883, 
wherein  I  alluded  to  the  magnetic  variation  in  Mr.  Dymond’s 
plan  of  Stanton  Drew,  and  said  that  he  had  erred  slightly  in 
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one  direction,  and  that  I  had  erred  in  another — that  he  had  taken 
the  deviation  to  have  been  23°  W.  in  1872,  and  that  I  had  taken 
it  to  have  been  19°  20"  in  1882. 

“  It  is  quite  true  that  in  1872  Mr.  Dymond  adopted  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  23°  in  a  manuscript  plan  of  this  monument,  but  this  plan 
was  never  published.  Soon  afterwards,  having  had  reason  to 
doubt  its  accuracy,  he  made  very  careful  astronomical  observa¬ 
tions  with  a  theodolite,  and  found  that  the  actual  local  variation 
was  20°  W.  and  with  this  he  replotted  the  plan  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association 
for  1877,  and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Society  for  1878.  It  was  to  the  early  manuscript  plan, 
a  tracing  from  which  had  come  into  my  hands,  that  I  inadver¬ 
tently  referred,  and  I  am  desirous  of  acknowledging  and  cor¬ 
recting  my  erroneous  statement,  lest  the  scrupulous  accuracy 
which  characterises  all  his  work  should  be  discredited.  Perhaps 
this  correction  may  be  printed  in  the  Society’s  Proceedings.” 

Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
description  of  a  group  of  Roman  sepulchral  or  cinerary  urns, 
discovered  in  excavations  at  Villa  Vinaria,  on  the  London  Road, 
Gloucester,  being  on  the  line  of  the  old  Ermine  Street,  by  the 
late  J.  D.  Thomas  Niblett,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  sent  for  exhibition 
by  Mrs.  Niblett,  his  widow. 

“No.  I.  Shape,  oviform  with  wide  mouth;  height,  111- 
inches  :  diameter,  10  inches ;  colour,  red ;  ornamentation, 
‘  chevrony  ’  lightly  drawn  with  a  tool ;  empty. 

“No.  II.  Shape,  oviform,  with  small  flat  base;  height, 
1  foot  If  inches  ;  diameter,  10  inches  ;  colour,  rough  red  ware  ; 
ornamentation,  none ;  containing  a  few  burnt  human  bones. 

“  No.  III.  Shape,  oviform,  lip  slightly  turned  over.  The 
crack  in  the  neck  is  not  subsequent  to  the  firing  but  is  previous 
to  or  caused  by  it;  height,  Ilf  inches;  diameter,  8f  inches; 
colour,  red  ;  ornamentation,  none  ;  empty. 

“  No.  IV.  Shape,  oviform  with  wide  mouth  (much  broken) ; 
height,  6f  inches  ;  diameter,  5^  inches ;  colour,  black  ware  ; 
ornamentation,  round  the  middle  a  band  of  lozenge  pattern 
drawn  with  a  tool  of  bone  ?  Containing  burnt  human  bones. 

“  No.  V.  Roman  burial  urn,  found  at  Wotton,  near  Glou¬ 
cester,  June,  1864. 

“A  vase  of  fine  ware  with  thin  black  coating,  it  diminishes 
from  the  middle  rapidly  towards  the  base  which  is  very  small. 
The  whole  outer  surface  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  band 
below  the  lip  is  pounced  with  small  particles;  height,  5f  inches  ; 
diameter,  inches  ;  empty. 
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A.  Nesbitt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  two  fragments  of  ancient  glass  which  he  exhibited:  — 

“  The  two  pieces  of  ancient  Roman  glass  which  I  exhibit  are, 
I  think,  deserving  of  some  attention,  although  at  first  sight  they 
may  not  seem  very  remarkable.  I  say  this  as  I  believe  that 
each  offers  an  example  of  glass  as  applied  by  the  Romans  to  the 
decoration  of  the  walls  of  rooms.  I  have  already  in  a  paper 
which  has  been  published  in  vol.  xlv.  of  the  Archaeologia,  gone 
at  some  length  into  the  subject  of  1  opus  sectile  ’  especially  in 
glass  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  existing  examples  of  its  use 
are  so  few  and  the  subject  has  hitherto  been  so  little  investi¬ 
gated  that,  as  it  appears  to  me,  any  examples  of  its  use  are 
deserving  of  notice. 

“  The  larger  of  the  two  pieces  which  I  now  exhibit  is  formed 
of  a  mixture  of  opaque  brown  and  white  glass,  evidently  in¬ 
tended  to  be  an  imitation  of  granite.  It  is  a  fragment  of  some 
object  of  a  circular  form,  and  at  first  I  supposed  it  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  large  dish,  but  several  reasons  lead  me  to 
think  that  such  was  not  the  case.  In  the  first  place  it  is  much 
more  massive  than  glass  dishes  usually  were ;  in  the  second, 
the  very  slight  elevation  of  the  rim  from  the  flat  surface,  hardly 
one-eighth  of  an  inch,  is  not  what  would  probably  be  found  in 
the  margin  of  a  dish ;  and  thirdly,  the  weight  of  the  whole 
object,  if  in  one  piece,  would  have  been  too  great  to  be  mani¬ 
pulated  by  a  glassblower,  while  there  would,  I  think,  be  prac¬ 
tical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  being  formed  by  any  process 
of  casting.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  suppose  it  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  a  circular  panel  used  in  the  decoration  of  the 
wall  of  an  apartment,  the  centre  having  been  occupied  by  a 
bust  in  low  relief,  or  some  other  ornament,  an  arrangement  very 
common  in  Roman  architectural  decoration.  If  so  used  it  may 
very  probably  have  been  originally  made  in  segments. 

u  I  have  continued  the  curve  shewn  by  the  projecting  moulding 
into  a  circle,  and  find  that  the  diameter  of  the  exterior  of  the 
circular  panel  must  have  been  about  20  inches. 

“  The  other  piece  is  of  uncoloured  glass,  and  would  seem  to 
be  a  fragment  of  an  object  which  if  entire  would  have  had  a 
form  much  resembling  that  used  by  mediaeval  artists  when  they 
wished  to  represent  a  rose.  It  would  certainly  seem  rather  un¬ 
likely  that  such  a  form  should  have  been  used  by  a  Roman 
artificer,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  fragment  now  exhibited  can 
be  with  probability  attributed  to  any  other  period  than  that  when 
this  method  of  decorating  walls  was  in  use.  The  diameter  of 
the  object  when  entire  would  appear  to  have  been  about  six 
inches. 
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J.  H.  Middleton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  laid  before  the  Society 
an  elaborate  Paper,  illustrated  by  eight  drawings  and  by 
numerous  photographs,  on  the  recent  discoveries  at  Rome 
of  the  Templum  and  Atrium  Vestas,  and  of  the  Regia  or 
sacred  residence  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  which  became  the 
property  of  the  vestals  when  Augustus  became  chief  Pontiff, 
and  was  pulled  down  to  enlarge  the  Atrium  Vestae.  Mr. 
Middleton  pointed  out  in  detail  what  traces  still  remained  of  the 
Regia,  a  building  of  special  interest  as  being  the  oldest  specimen 
of  domestic  architecture  in  Rome,  and  then  proceeded  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  Atrium  Vestas,  and  the  numerous  statues  of  vestals, 
and  pedestals  inscribed  with  names  and  dedications,  which  had 
been  discovered  on  the  site  of  that  building.  This  Memoir  will 
be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Exhibitions  and 
Communications. 


Thursday,  December  4th,  1884. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  V.P.  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  : — -Proceedings,  1883-84,  Nos. 

4-17,  and  1884-85,  Nos.  1-3.  4to.  London,  1883-4. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq. : — The  Western  Antiquary.  Fourth 
Series.  Part  6.  November.  4to.  Plymouth,  1884. 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  Journal,  Yol.  xxviii.  No.  126. 
8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Author  : — Old  Church  Plate  in  Wilts.  By  J.  E.  Nightingale,  F.S.A. 
From  the  21st  Vol.  of  the  Wilts  Archaeological  Magazine.  8vo.  1884. 

From  the  Birmingham  Philosophical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Yol.  iv.  Part  i. 
8vo.  Birmingham,  1884. 

R.  S.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Cumber¬ 
land,  communicated  the  following  Notes  on  Antiquities  recently 
discovered  in  that  county: — 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  exhibit  and  present  impressions  in 
gutta-percha  of  two  seals  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Mounsey, 
Registrar  of  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle  ;  the  seals  are  the  same,  the 
one  on  the  sinister  side  of  the  piece  of  gutta-percha  being  a  feeble, 
shallow  cut,  copy  of  the  older  and  more  vigorous  one  on  the 
dexter  side.  Both  are  much  worn  and  battered,  but  the  older 
one,  originally  much  deeper  cut,  gives  even  now  the  better 
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impression  in  either  wax  or  gutta-percha.  One  description 
will  therefore  do  for  both.  The  seal  is  of  pointed  oval  form,  and 
represents  the  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Saviour  in  her  arms, 
and  St.  Peter,  both  standing  under  tabernacle  work  of  three 
canopies.  The  legend  is, 

s’CVSTODIS  SP’VALITATIS.  KARLIL.  DIOC’  SEDE  VACANTE. 

It  thus  appears  to  have  been  originally  the  seal  of  some 
custodian  of  the  spiritualities  of  the  See  of  Carlisle,  whilst 
vacant ;  and  the  device  agrees  with  the  legend,  for  St.  Peter 
will  represent  the  Cathedral  of  York,  while  the  Virgin  and 
Child  represent  that  of  Carlisle.  To  this  day  the  Archbishop  of 
York  appoints  a  custodian  of  the  spiritualities  of  the  See  of 
Carlisle  during  the  voidance  thereof,  and  he  always  appoints 
the  Chancellor  of  Carlisle.  In  Letters  from  Northern  Registers, 
edited  by  Canon  Paine,  p.  329,  is  a  letter  from  William  de 
Ayrmynne,  Canon  of  York  to  Archbishop  Melton,  dated  April 
14,  1325,  in  which  the  Canon  says  that  hearing  that  the  Pope 
has  provided  some  one  to  the  See  of  Carlisle  ‘  statim  adminis- 
trationcm  mihi  in  spiritualibus  et  temporalibus  commissam  re  et 
verbo  dimisi  cum  etfectu,  et  super  hoc  scribo  magistro  Johanni 
de  Skiren,  officiali  loci  praedicti,  et  idem  dominationi  vestrae 
reverendae  significo,  si  placet.’  The  older  matrix,  which  seems 
fourteenth  century  in  date,  may  have  been  made  for  Canon 
Ayrmynne,  when  he  assumed  charge  of  the  spiritualities  of  the 
vacant  see  of  Carlisle. 

“  The  curious  thing,  however,  is  that  down  to  the  present 
day  one  or  other  of  these  identical  seals  is  used  by  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Carlisle.  The  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  and  his 
brothers  the  Archdeacons  of  Westmorland  and  Furness,  do  not 
execute  full  archidiaconal  functions  ;  they  neither  hold  courts  nor 
visitations.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  is  his  own  archdeacon,  and 
executes  the  duties  of  the  office  by  his  Chancellor,  a  time- 
honoured  anomaly  of  some  three-centuries’  standing,  which  will 
come  to  an  end  on  the  next  voidance  of  the  Chancellorship  of 
Carlisle.  The  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle  had  thus  little  occasion, 
or  no  occasion,  for  a  seal,  and  probably  on  the  rare  occasions  of 
his  requiring  one,  used  any  stray  seal  to  be  found  in  the 
Registry. 

u  I  have  also  the  honour  to  exhibit  and  present  a  rubbing  of 
a  brass  from  Cumberland,  which  was  not  on  Mr.  Franks’s  list  in 
1876  ( See  Proc.  2d  S.  vii.  p.  24),  and  which  was  overlooked  by 
me,  when  I  procured  for  the  Society  rubbings  of  the  brasses 
necessary  to  complete  their  collection  of  Cumberland  brasses 
( See  Proc.  2d  S.  viii.  p.  128).  The  brass  is  in  the  church  of 
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Bootle  in  S.  W.  Cumberland,  and  is  fixed  in  the  south  wall  of 
the  chancel,  but  in  1794  ( See  Hutchinson’s  Cumberland,  vol.  i. 
p.  559)  it  was  loose,  having  been  removed  from  its  proper  place 
during  some  repairs.  The  inscription  is  as  follows,  in  four 
lines  : — 

Here  lyeth  Sr  Hughe  Askew,  knyght,  late  of  the  seller  to 
Kynge  Eduard  the  vi,  which  Sr  Hugh  was  made  knyght 
at  Moskelbrough  felde  In  ye  yere  of  or  Lord  1547,  and  dyed 
y°  second  day  of  Marche  In  the  yere  of  oure  Lord  God  1562. 

“  This  inscription  is  given  inaccurately  in  Jefferson’s  Aller- 
dale  Ward  above  Derwent,  p.  135,  and  an  account  of  Sir  Hugh 
Askew  will  be  found  at  p.  142.  Moskelbrough  (Musselburgh) 
felde  is  better  known  as  the  battle  of  Pinkey. 

u  The  brass  represents  Sir  Hugh  in  armour,  with  his  head 
resting  on  his  helmet. 

“  I  have  further  to  report  a  discovery  of  old  letters  made  in 
Carlisle  Cathedral  on  Monday  last,  the  24th  of  November,  1884, 
by  joiners  engaged  in  repairing  the  beams  which  cross  the  trifo- 
rium  immediately  above  the  vaulting  of  the  aisles,  and  which  are 
shown  in  Billing’s  Carlisle  Cathedral,  Plate  viii.  fig.  1.  One 
of  the  workmen,  while  engaged  upon  the  last  beam  at  the  west 
end  of  the  north  triforium,  found  a  hole  in  the  stone  work  under 
one  end  of  the  beam ;  in  this,  under  a  stone,  he  found  a  small 
canvas  bag  drawn  up  at  the  mouth,  which  he  handed  to  the 
verger,  who  took  it  to  the  Chapter,  then  sitting.  The  bag 
proved  to  contain  some  eighteen  or  twenty  letters,  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition.  These  I  have  not  yet  seen,  as  the 
Cathedral  authorities  wish  to  have  the  letters  mounted  by  an 
expert  before  they  are  handled,  and  propose,  I  believe,  to  con¬ 
sult  our  Fellow,  H.  Bradshaw,  Esquire,  the  Librarian  of  the 
University  Library,  Cambridge.  I  am,  however,  informed  that 
the  letters  are  of  the  date  of  1643,  and  that  some  of  them  are  in 
French:  one  or  two  are  signed  1  Nithsdale,’  others  ‘  Aglionby.’ 
From  the  accounts  of  the  Chamberlains  of  Carlisle,  I  find  that 
Lord  Nithsdale  was  in  Carlisle,  and  betook  of  the  hospitality 
of  the  Corporation  : — 

“  1  1642,  15  Dec.,  wine  bestowed  upon  the  Earle  of  Nidsdell 
00  :  05  :  00.’  His  lordship  was  not  slow  to  reciprocate. 

‘  Dec.  27,  given  to  the  Earle  of  Nidsdell’s  servants,  when  the 
maior  and  aldermen  supped  there,  00:06:  00.’ 

‘  April  18,  1644,  bestowed  upon  the  Scots  lords  in  wine  and 
sugar  01  :  00  :  00.’ 

Lord  Nithsdale  and  his  connection,  Lord  Herries,  were  both  in 
Carlisle  during  its  siege  (October  1644,  to  June  1645),  and  are 
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especially  mentioned  in  the  articles  of  surrender.  The  Aglionby 
who  signs  one  of  the  letters  took  a  prominent  part  in  local  mat¬ 
ters  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  especially  obnoxious  to 
Cromwell.  I  have  recently  extracted  a  large  amount  of  unpub¬ 
lished  matters  relative  to  this  protracted  siege  from  the  docu¬ 
ments  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  Carlisle.  I  hope  to  be 
able  shortly  to  lay  a  full  account  of  these  letters  before  the 
Society. 

“  I  have  also  to  report  that  a  Roman  altar  was  found  this 
morning  in  the  holms  under  Carlisle  Castle,  near  the  course  of 
the  Roman  wall.  The  upper  half  of  the  front  has  been  sliced 
off;  on  the  lower  is  a  representation  of  a  three-legged  bronze 
ewer  or  laver  pot. 

“  I  have  also  to  report  that  I  have  acquired  for,  and  will 
shortly  move  into,  the  Carlisle  Museum,  the  figure  of  the  Roman 
bagpiper  seen  by  Hutton  in  1801  at  Stanwix,  close  to  Carlisle 
( See  Proc.  2d  S.  viii.  p.  74).  I  am  loath  to  move  this  inter¬ 
esting  stone  from  the  position  in  which  old  Hutton  saw  it ;  but 
a  large  midden  has  been  placed  close  to  it;  and  the  stone  itself 
thrown  down,  and  used  to  support  a  water-butt.  I  moved  in  the 
matter  at  the  earnest  request  of  Dr.  Bruce.” 

J.  H.  Middleton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  made  a  further  communi¬ 
cation  on  recent  discoveries  at  Rome  in  the  shape  of  a  Memoir 
on  “  The  Rostra  of  Julius  Caesar  and  the  Graecostasis,  with  the 
Umbilicus  Romae,  and  the  Milliarium  Aureum.”  This  Memoir 
was  illustrated  by  five  drawings  and  a  photograph.  Mr. 
Middleton  traced  the  origin  and  history  of  the  earlier  Rostra 
up  to  the  time  when  Julius  Caesar  removed  the  beaks  of  the 
conquered  fleet  to  a  new  “  suggestus  ”  or  platform,  on  a  diffe¬ 
rent  site,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  forum.  It  is  this  later 
structure  which  Mr.  Middleton  here  undertook  to  describe  and 
illustrate  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  Mr.  Middleton  called  attention  to  two  facts  which  have 
hitherto,  it  is  believed,  either  escaped  observation,  or  at  any 
rate  have  not  been  put  on  record  : — 1.  That  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  brick  wall  among  the  buildings  of  ancient  Rome ; 
bricks,  and  these  triangular  in  shape,  were  merely  used  as 
facing  to  concrete  walls.  2.  That  the  so-called  “relieving 
arches,”  which  frequently  appear  in  brick  facing,  had  no  more 
constructional  use  than  if  they  had  been  painted  on  the  surface 
of  the  wall.  Of  the  Gnecostasis  and  the  other  appendages  to 
the  Rostra,  mentioned  above,  nothing  need  be  said  here,  as  the 
entire  Memoir  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications, 
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Thursday,  December  11th,  1884. 

EDWIN  FBESHFIELD,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors:— 

From  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  : — Report  presented  May  7,  1883  ; 
and  Communications,  No.  xxv.,  being  No.  3  of  Vol.  v.  8vo.  Cambridge, 
1884. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society : — Proceedings.  Vol.  vi.,  No.  12. 
December.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  for  the  county  of  Bucking¬ 
ham:— Records.  Vol.  v.  No.  6.  8vo.  Aylesbury,  1884. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  : — Archaeologia 
Ailiana.  Part  28.  Vol.  x.  No.  2.  (New  Series.)  8yo.  Newcastle, 
1884. 

From  the  Author: — Antiquites  du  Nord  Finno-Ougrien,  publices  a  l’aide  d’une 
Subvention  de  1’Etat,  par  J.  R.  Aspelin.  V.  L’Age  du  Fer.  Antiquites 
des  Provinces  Baltiques.  Folio.  Helsingfors,  1884. 

From  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  V.P.S.A.: — 

1.  The  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies.  Vol.  v.  Nos.  1  and  2.  Text  and 
Plates.  8vo  and  folio.  London,  1884. 

2.  Report  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (English 
Language).  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  G.  Lambert,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— Two  Photographs. 

1.  The  Mace  of  the  Ancient  Borough,  Haverford-West.  A.D.  1630. 

2.  Maces  of  the  Ancient  Walled  City  of  Tenby,  in  Little  England  beyond 
Wales,  Pembrokeshire. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  Election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  January  8th,  1885,  and  a  list  was  read  of  Candidates 
to  be  balloted  for. 

J.  P.  Earwaker,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for 
North  Wales,  exhibited  six  original  Documents  with  seals 
attached,  upon  which 

C.  S.  Perceval,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks : — 

“  The  earliest  of  the  deeds  exhibited  by  Mr.  Earwaker  may 
be  thus  abstracted  : — 

1.  Charter  sans  date  of  Clemeneia,  Countess  of  Chester  and 
Lincoln,  ‘  in  ligia  potestate  et  viduitate,’  testifying  that  for  the 
health  of  her  soul,  and  those  of  her  ancestors  and  successors,  she 
has  manumitted  Walter  and  Peter,  sons  of  Walter,  son  of  Alice 
de  Benigtone,  with  all  their  sequela ,  and  has  given  and  per¬ 
petually  quit-claimed  them,  ‘  de  me  et  heredibus  meis,’  with 
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all  then-  chattels  acquired  (optentis),  or  to  be  acquired,  to  God 
and  the  Church  of  Benington,  they  rendering  £  reddendo  ’  to  the 
said  church  annually  one  penny  at  Easter,  for  all  secular  service 
and  demands,  so  that  it  should  be  never  lawful  for  her  or  her 
heirs  or  successors  or  any  persons  on  her  part,  or  on  that  of  the 
said  church,  to  have  or  obtain  any  right  or  claim  in  the  said 
Walter  and  Peter  his  brother  and  their  sequela,  or  in  their 
chattels,  besides  the  said  rent.  In  witness,  &c.  Hiis  testibus, 
Walter  de  Hereford,  Ralph  de  Paginton,  Henry  Chambers  (de 
Camera),  William  de  Westbug’  of  Benigton,  Ralph  the  Clerk, 
William  son  of  John,  Hugh  (Samr?)  And  many  others. 

The  seal  of  the  countess  in  brown  wax  is  attached.  It  is 
oval,  2tt  inches  long  when  perfect.  It  represents  a  lady  stand¬ 
ing  with  a  furred  mantle.  On  her  left  fist  is  a  hawk ;  in  the 
right  hand  perhaps  a  flower,  but  the  impression  is  cracked  in 
this  place. 

Legend, — 

[S]IGILL5  CLGM6NCI6  [COM]ITISSe  C6STR(ie). 

The  husband  of  the  lady,  whose  charter  of  manumission  of 
a  villein  is  before  us,  was  Ranulf,  called  ‘  of  Blondeville,’  Earl  of 
Chester,  and  afterwards  of  Lincoln.  Having  repudiated  his  first 
wife  Constance,  daughter  and  heir  of  Conan  le  Petit,  Count  of 
Brittany  and  Richmond,  and  widow  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet, 
second  son  of  Henry  II.,  very  early  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
he  married  Clemence  de  Fougeres,  the  maker  of  the  present 
charter,  in  the  year  1200. 

To  explain  her  connection  with  Bennington,  a  short  sketch 
of  her  pedigree  and  the  descent  of  that  manor  will  be 
necessary. 

The  Manor  of  Bennington,  with  the  berewit  of  Foston  in  the 
hundred  of  Loveday,  parts  of  Kesteven,  and  county  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  was  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Survey  included  in  the  Terra 
Comitis  Alani,  afterwards  known  as  the  Honor  of  Richmond. 
Of  this  Honor  accordingly  we  find  it  mentioned  to  be  held  in 
the  Testa  de  Nevill. 

Stephen  Count  (of  Pentlrievre),  in  Brittany,  son,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  and  not  brother,  as  used  to  be  thought,  of  Alain  le 
Noir,  succeeded  to  the  Richmondshire  estates,  though  never 
called  earl  of  Richmond.*  His  daughter  Olive  married  first 
Henry  de  Fougeres,  or  de  Filgeriis,  an  important  fief  in  Brittany, 
the  owners  of  which  were  closely  connected  with  the  dukes  and 
counts  of  that  province. 

In  1154  Henry  became  a  monk  at  Savigny,  which  monastery 

*  See  3rd  Report,  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  p.  9G,  and  Nicolas,  Ilist.  Peerage,  by 
Courthope. 
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was  of  his  father’s  foundation.  With  other  issue,  he  had  by 
his  wife  Olive  of  Brittany  and  Richmond,  two  sons,  Ralph  II,, 
who  died  in  1194,  and  William  de  Fougeres,  called  L’ Angevin. 

After  Henry’s  death,  Olive  remarried  in  or  before  1163* * * § 
William  de  St.  John,  who  may  or  may  not  be  identical  with  the 
person  of  the  same  name,  son  of  Adam  de  Port,  who  was  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  K.  John’s  Charter  of  the  Forest  of  the  ninth  year  of  that 
monarch’s  reign,  and  who  in  his  seventeenth  year  accounted  for 
the  farm  of  Hampshire.!  L’Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  xiii.  249, 
calls  him  ‘  Guillaume  de  St.  Jean  en  Normandie.’ 

Now  Benington  was  given  to  Olive  de  Fougeres  in  frank 
marriage  by  her  father.  This  appears,  says  M.  L.  Delisle  in  his 
valuable,  paper  on  the  Fougeres  family  J  from  several  deeds 
relating  to  this  manor  preserved  in  France. 

By  charter  without  date  §  William  de  St.  John  granted 
to  Alger  de  Hoiland  in  fee  two  mansurce  of  the  demesne  of  the 
Hall  \Hallce)  in  his  vill  of  Belintone  and  nine  oxgangs  of  land  of 
his  own  demesne,  he  rendering  one  mark  of  silver  for  all  service. 
Olive,  ‘  daughter  of  Stephen,  Count  of  Brittany,’  wife  of  the 
said  William,  William  de  Fougeres,  and  others,  being  witnesses. 

By  what  authority  he  affected  to  dispose  of  his  wife’s  land, 
we  cannot  say.  In  the  sequel  we  shall  find  a  confirmation  of 
this  gift  by  her  successors.  Her  consent  may,  however,  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  her  attestation  of  the  deed. 

I  have  not  found  when  this  lady  Olive  died.  Ralfor  Raoul, 
her  eldest  son,  supported  Eudes  Conte  de  Porhoet,  second 
husband  of  Bertha,  daughter  and  heir  of  Conan  le  Gros,  Duke 
of  Brittany,  against  Conan  le  Petit,  Earl  of  Richmond,  her 
son  and  heir  by  her  first  husband,  Alan  of  Richmond.  But 
in  the  sequel  he  was  on  Eudes’  side,  against  Conan  and 
Henry  II.,  who  in  1164  besieged  the  Castle  of  Fougeres,  and 
took  it  and  the  town  and  wasted  them.  ||  Having  been  a 
principal  actor  in  the  subsequent  events  of  the  time,  he  died  in 
or  about  1196.H  Juhel,  who  seems  to  have  been  his  eldest  son, 
probably  died  without  issue,  for  Ralf  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson  Geoffrey,  son  and  heir,  by  Agatha  de  Humet,  of  his 
other  son  William,  who  had  died  in  1187  in  his  father’s  life¬ 
time.  Geoffrey  carried  on  the  line  of  Fougeres,  but  we  have  no 
further  concern  with  him. 


*  Journ.  Arch.  Ass.  vii.  126. 

f  Madox,  Form.  No.  cccvi.  Note  (a). 

%  Printed  in  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Association,  vii.  123.  This  paper 
corrects  several  mistakes  of  the  compilers  of  L’Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  and  of 
others. 

§  Madox,  No.  cccvi. 

||  L’Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  xiii.  274. 

See  Mr.  Planche’s  Note,  Journ.  Arch.  Ass.  vii.  127. 
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The  second  son  of  Henry  and  Olive  was  also  named  William 
and  distinguished  from  his  nephew,  as  already  observed,  by  the 
cognomen  of  H’ Angevin.’ 

The  Countess  Clemence  was  Geoffrey’s  only  sister,  and  she 
is  frequently  referred  to  as  ‘  filia  Willelmi  de  Filgeriis.’ 

When  Clemence,  then  the  widow  of  Alain  cle  Dinan,  was 
married  in  1200,  both  her  father  and  grandfather,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  dead,  and  her  brother  was  either  under  age  or  but 
recently  out  of  his  minority.  In  these  circumstances,  her  great- 
uncle  William  (F Angevin),  who  had  been  acting  as  guardian  to 
Geoffrey,*  doubtless  filled  the  same  office  in  regard  to  her  and 
her  affairs. 

On  October  7,  1200,  an  agreement  was  made  between  the 
Earl  of  Chester  and  William  de  Fougeres  to  settle  some  questions 
which  had  arisen  between  them  as  to  her  i  maritagium.'’  One 
of  the  parts  of  this  contract  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
Harleian  Charters,  52,  a.  15.  It  has  been  printed  twice,  that  is  to 
say,  in  Ormerod’s  Cheshire,  vol.  i.  pp.  39-40,  and  by  Mr.  Blanche 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Association,  vi.  135.  The  first 
part  of  this  instrument  is  concerned  with  the  lands  of  Fougeres 
and  certain  estates  in  the  valley  of  Mortain,  which  had  been 
included  in  the  maritagium  of  Clemence  when  she  married  her 
first  husband.  Geoffrey  and  Clemence  are  called  1  pronepos  ’ 
and  1  proneptis,’  grand-nephew  and  niece,  that  is,  of  William, 
a  circumstance  which  corroborates  M.  Delisle’s  pedigree. 

The  second  part  of  the  deed  refers  to  the  English  property. 
There  are  unfortunately  some  lacuna  in  the  charter,  but  the 
sense  appears  to  be  that  William  was  to  keep  the  manors  of 
Tuiford  f  and  West  Kinton  (Wilts),  which  Ralph,  brother  of 
William  (and  grandfather  of  the  Countess),  had  granted  to  him, 
and  also  the  manor  of  ‘  Belington,’  which  had  been  the  marriage- 
portion  of  Olive,  mother  of  William,  and  were  his  inheritance, 
‘  ex  parte  matris  suae.’  The  seal  of  William  de  Fougeres,  of 
which  the  subject  is  a  branch  of  fern  ( fougere )  traversed  by  a 
bend,  is  appended.  It  is  engraved  by  Mr.  Blanche. 

William  (T Angevin)  de  Fougeres  remained  in  possession  of 
Bennington  up  to  Nov.  1,  1218, }  when  he  granted  and  confirmed 
to  Walter  de  Fleta  and  his  heirs  his  nine  oxgangs  of  land  and 
two  tofts  in  Bennington,  which  from  the  similar  extent  of  land 
and  the  amount  of  rent,  namely,  one  mark  of  silver,  are  most 
likely  the  same  lands  which  William  de  St.  John  had,  as  we 


*  Journ.  Arch.  Ass.  vii.  127. 

t  Perhaps  Chiuwtone,  Chewton  Mendip,  co.  Som.  West  Kington  is  in  Wilts, 
near  Chippenham.  See  Abbrev.  Plac.  p.  197,  for  a  record  of  a  charter  of  Henry 
III.  relating  to  these  two  manors,  with  a  note  that  Chewton  had  belonged  to 
Wm.  Martel,  West  Kington  to  Half  de  Feugers. 

J  Madox,  No.  cxii. 
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have  seen,  in  a  previous  generation,  granted  to  Alger  de 
Hoiland. 

There  was  a  further  grant  and  confirmation  * * * §  of  the  nine 
oxgangs  and  two  tofts  (in  Bennington)  by  Earl  Ranulf,  hus¬ 
band  of  Clemence,  to  Thomas,  son  of  Alger  de  Fleta,  the  parcels 
being  identified  by  a  recital  in  the  deed  that  they  were  the 
subject  of  the  gift  of  William  de  St.  John  to  Alger,  father  of 
Thomas.  The  rent  of  one  mark  is  once  more  reserved.  The 
deed  is  without  date,  but  may  very  probably  be  referred  to  some 
time  between  1219,  not  long  after  which  year  William  de 
Fougeres  must  have  died,t  and  1232,  when  Clemence,  by  the 
death  of  Earl  Ranulf,  was  again  left  a  widow. 

Thomas,  son  of  Alger  de  Fleta,  subsequently  gave  the  nine 
oxgangs  to  the  Abbey  of  Savigny,  as  appears  from  another 
charter  \  of  the  Countess  Clemence  in  her  widowhood,  whereby 
she  grants  and  confirms  to  the  Abbat  and  Convent  of  Savigny 
[inter  alia)  all  the  lands,  goods,  and  possessions  which  on  the 
day  of  the  death  of  Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester  and  Lincoln,  they 
had  in  Benington  and  Forton  (leg.  Foston)  in  francalmoigne. 
She  further  grants  and  confirms  to  them  the  nine  oxgangs  of 
land  which  they  had  of  the  gift  of  Thomas,  son  of  Alger  of  Flete, 
and  remises,  to  make  a  pittance  on  Ash  Wednesday  ( Feria  quarta 
in  capite  jejunii ),  the  rent  of  a  mark  which  Thomas  used  to  pay. 
Witnesses,  among  others,  Robert,  Abbot  of  Combermere,  and 
Reginald,  Prior  of  Repton.  Neither  of  these  names  assist  in 
fixing  mere  closely  the  date  of  the  charter. 

The  same  seal  as  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Earwaker  is 
appended  to  this  last  deed,  but  with  a  eounterseal  of  a  ‘  bird 
standing,’  with  the  legend,  as  given  by  Madox, — 

S’  CL6M6NG16  COMIT’  C6STKI6  6T  LINCOL’ 

There  was  a  priory  of  Cistercian  monks,  a  cell  to  Savigny, 
established  at  Long  Bennington  at  an  uncertain  time.  Ralf  de 
Fougeres,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  sons  Juhel  and  William, 
gave  the  church  of  Bennington  to  the  monks  of  Savigny,  §  and 
the  monastery  had  other  property  there. 

This  alien  priory  was  granted  22  Richard  II.  to  the  Car¬ 
thusian  House  of  St.  Anne  beside  Coventry ;  but  in  9  Hen.  V. 
it  became  the  property  of  the  priory  of  Mountgrace.  At  the 

*  Madox,  No.  cccx. 

t  By  a  misprint  in  M.  Delisle’s  tabular  pedigree,  William  is  made  to  die  in 
1122  instead  of  in  1212,  the  date  given  in  the  Chronicle  of  Savigny,  cited  by  him 
in  the  text  of  his  article.  But  the  grant  in  Madox,  No.  cxii.,  shows  him  to  have 
been  alive  in  1218;  and  Mr.  Planche,  in  a  note  to  p.  127,  of  the  Journal,  quotes  a 
letter  of  his  dated  1219. 

t  Madox,  No.  cccxxxvii. 

§  Monasticon,  vi.  1024. 
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Dissolution  the  manor  of  Bennington  was  made  over  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  in  whose  archives  Madox  found 
the  deeds  printed  in  his  Formulare ,  and  noticed  in  these 
remarks. 

An  Inquisition  taken  in  1275  *  returns  that  Olive,  daughter 
of  William  de  Feugeriis,  gave  their  lands,  four  carucates,  to 
the  monks  at  Bennington,  and  that  they  had  held  them  for  a 
hundred  years.  Olive,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  mother,  not 
the  daughter,  of  William  de  Fougeres.  She  may,  however,  have 
given  land.  Possibly  there  was  a  mistake  as  to  the  Christian 
name  of  this  benefactress,  and  the  grant  of  Clemence  just  quoted 
may  be  referred  to,  though  indeed  in  that  case  the  period  of 
one  hundred  years  is  too  great. 

The  date  of  the  Countess’s  charter  to  the  monks  is  easily 
fixed  between  1232,  the  year  of  the  Earl  Ranulph’s  death,  and 
1235,  the  19th  of  Henry  III.,  for  on  August  19  of  that  year 
the  king  by  charter  f  confirmed  to  the  abbey  of  Savigny  [inter 
alia)  gifts  of  land  in  Foxton  and  Benytone,  by  William,  son 
of  Rodland  of  Sutton,  and  of  the  following  gifts  of  Clemence, 
daughter  of  William  de  Fougeres,  namely,  a  villein  Thomas, 
son  of  William  of  Fotstune,  four  oxgangs  of  lands  which 
William,  the  father  of  Thomas,  held  in  Fotstune,  and  also  the 
premises  granted  by  the  charter  printed  in  Madox,  No.ccccxxxvii. 
as  already  mentioned. 

The  manumission  exhibited  by  Mr.  Earwaker  is  probably 
of  the  same  date,  circa  1235. 

The  form  of  manumission  is,  I  think,  unusual,  for  it  is  not 
absolute,  but  is  rather  an  assignment  of  the  villein  and  his 
‘  sequel’  to  the  church;  but  he  is  made  free,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  except  that  lie  must  pay  to  the  church  a  sort  of  quit- 
rent  of  one  penny. 

Madox,  No.  dcclv.  has  printed  a  somewhat  similar  instru¬ 
ment  without  date,  granting  and  quit-claiming,  free  from 
all  nativitate  (villeinage)  and  services,  a  certain  villein  to  a 
grantee  in  consideration  of  money  paid  by  him.  But  the  word 
manurnitto  is  not  here  used. 

Glanville  says,$  ‘  Pluribus  autem  modis  potest  ad  libertatem 
aliquis  in  villenagio  positus  deduci  ;  veluti  si  dominus  ejus 
volens  eum  ad  libertatem  perduci,  et  a  se  et  heredibus  suis 
quietum  clamaverit ;  vel  si  eum,  ad  liberandum,  alicui  dona- 
verit  vel  vendiderit.’ 


*  Rot.  Ilundr.  cited  in  Monasticon. 

f  Recited  by  Inspeximus  I2Edw.  III.,  No.  33,  m.  10,  and  12  Edw.  I.  (?  II.), 
No.  31,  ap.  Dugd.  Mon.  vi.  1102. 

J  Lib.  5,  cap.  5. 
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2.  The  second  instrument  is  a  grant  in  French  by  Philippa, 
Queen  of  Edward  III.  granting  to  Rauf  Despaigne  certain  lands 
in  her  manor  of  the  High  Peak,  co.  Derby,  which  had  been 
escheated  from  Jordan  Joudrel.  The  text  of  this  grant,  which  is 
dated  1336,  follows:  — 

Philippe  par  la  grace  de  Uieu  Royne  Dengletcrre,  Dame  Dirlande  et  Duchesse 
Daquitaine.  As  touz  ceux  qi  cestes  lettres  verront  Salutz.  Sachez  nous  de 
nostre  grace  especiale  avoir  done  et  graunte  a  nostre  fcien  amez  Rauf  Despaigne 
les  terres  et  tenementz  qi  feurent  a  Jurdan  Joudrel  en  le  Haut  Peek,  lesqueux 
terres  et  tenementz  sont  escheuz  en  nostre  meyn  par  la  forfaiture  lavantdit 
Jurdan.  A  avoir  et  tenir  les  avantditz  terres  et  tenementz  ove  lour  apparte- 
naunces  a  lavantdit  Raufe  ses  heirs,  et  ses  assignez,  sauf  a  chescuny  son  droit 
de  nostre  manoir  del  Haut  Peek.  Rendant  ent  par  an  a  nostre  dit  manoir  del 
Haut  peek  atant  come  lavantdit  Jurdan  soleit  rendre.  En  tesmoignaunce  de 
queu  chose  A  cestes  noz  lettres  patentes  avoms  mys  nostre  seal.  Done  a 
Westmonstier  le  xxiij  jour  de  Marz  Lan  du  regne  nostre  treschier  seignour  le 
Roy  dysme. 

Seal  in  bright  red  wax.  Oval,  about  2-k  inches  long.  Broken 
on  right  side  to  a  point  within  the  legend. 

Under  a  decorated  canopy  with  side  niches,  standing  effigy  of 
the  queen  crowned,  sceptre  terminated  by  fleurs-de-lis  in  right 
hand,  fingers  of  left  hand  supported  by  cord  of  mantle.  A 
shield  of  arms  on  either  side.  Dexter,  England;  sinister, 
Hainault.  Beneath  the  effigy  is  a  four-bodied  lion. 

The  legend  is  very  imperfect. 

Counterseal,  1]-  inch  in  diameter.  Within  a  beautiful  rosace  of 
decorated  work  a  shield,  England  and  Hainault,  quarterly,  as  on 
the  queen’s  secretum,  figured  in  Sandford’s  Genealogical  History. 
A  small  eagle  displayed  on  each  side  of  the  shield,  the  rest  of 
the  field  senffie  of  fleurs-de-lis. 

This  seal  is  of  fine  design  and  execution.  The  principal  side, 
with  the  effigy,  may  well  be  compared  with  the  seal  of  Hartford 
Priory,  engraved  in  Proceedings,  vi.  402. 

From  a  nearly  contemporary  indorsement,  “  buggy sworthe,” 
we  learn  that  the  particular  estate  granted  by  the  deed  was 
situate  at  Bugsworth,  a  township  or  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Glossop,  co.  Herby. 

This  deed  is  from  the  fine  collection  of  charters  belonging  to 
Captain  Egerton  Leigh,  of  the  West  Hall,  High  Leigh,  Knuts- 
ford,  co.  Chester,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  his  family  by 
the  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  younger  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Francis  Jodrell,  of  Yeardsiey,  co.  Chester,  Esq.  with  Egerton 
Leigh,  Esq.  in  1778. 

3.  Next  in  chronological  order  is  an  Indenture,  dated  20th 
April,  3  Bichard  II.  1380,  between  Joan,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Countess  of  Chester  and  Kent,  and  Lady 
of  Wake,  cousin  and  heir  of  Joan  de  Stoteville,  sometime  Lady 
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of  Cotyngham,  of  the  one  part,  and  Richard  de  Walkyngton  and 
others  burgesses  and  guardians  ( custodies )  of  the  town  of 
Beverley  and  all  the  community  of  the  said  town,  of  the  other 
part,  reciting  a  grant  and  confirmation  of  Walter  Giffard,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  with  consent  of  his  chapter  to  the  said  Joan  de 
Stoteville,  her  heirs  and  assigns  (by  a  composition  dated  1269), 
of  six  marks  of  rent  in  the  rill  of  Waghen,  to  be  received  of  the 
abbat  and  convent  of  Meaux,  part  of  an  annual  rent  of  100 
shillings  which  they  were  wont  to  pay  the  archbishop  by  reason 
of  the  removal  of  all  wears,  dams,  piles,  chain,  and  other 
nuisances  in  the  water  of  Hull,  which  six  marks  the  burgesses 
and  guardians  of  Beverley  were  wont  to  pay  to  Joan  de  Stoteville 
in  exoneration  of  the  archbishop  ;  and  reciting  that  the  said 
Richard,  &c.,  and  the  community  of  Beverley,  had  granted 
afresh  to  the  princess  six  marks  of  rent  to  be  received  out  of 
a  house  in  Beverley  called  Le  (Dyngor  ?).  The  princess  in 
consideration  of  this  grant  releases  and  quit-claims  to  the  parties 
of  the  second  part  all  her  right  and  claim  in  the  first-mentioned 
rent,  and  all  other  rents  heretofore  granted  to  her  ancestors, 
saving  the  six  marks  payable  on  the  fresh  grant.  To  which  the 
parties  hare  interchangeably  set  their  seals.  Dated  at  Missen- 
dene,  20  April,  Jrd  Rich.  II. 

The  seal  of  the  ‘Fair  Maid  of  Kent’  remains  attached  to 
this  document  in  very  good  preservation. 

It  is  circular,  2  inches  in  diameter.  In  an  ornamented  panel  a 
shield,  France  and  England  quarterly;  a  label,  impaling  England, 

a  bordure  for  Woodstock.  The  letters  j  ^  p  about  the  shield. 

Legend, — 

*£igill.  gjoljannc  principissse  ©SlaUie  romttisse .  roinulue. 
rcstf  ct  kanctr. 

This  deed,  which  I  understand  has  since  been  acquired  by 
the  British  Museum,  was,  with  others,  purchased  by  Mr.  Ear- 
waker  at  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  the  late  Mr.  Gylliatt  Sumner, 
of  Beverley. 

It  was  printed  in  extenso  (with  an  English  translation)  by  the 
late  Mr.  Fairless  Barber,  F.S.A.,  to  whom  it  had  been  lent  by 
the  owner,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Provincial  Meeting 
of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  held  at  Manchester  in  1878. 
The  paper  in  which  it  occurs  was  afterwards  separately  re¬ 
printed. 

4.  T1  le  following  instrument  relates  to  the  period  when  after 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  J olm  Earl  of  Somerset  was 
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lieutenant-general  of  King  Henry  VI.  ‘  for  the  wars  of  France 
and  Normandy.’ 

Two  members  of  the  Cheshire  family  of  Legh,  John  and 
Thomas,  whose  precise  place  in  the  pedigree  Mr.  Earwaker  has 
been  unable  at  present  to  ascertain,  appear  from  this  document 
to  have  been  engaged  under  Somerset,  Thomas  Legh  being  at 
the  head  of  a  party  of  archers  serving  under  the  immediate 
command  of  John  Legh,  one  of  the  earl’s  officers. 

The  instrument  is  a  certificate,  dated  August  24,  1440,  under 
the  official  seal  of  James  Dryland,  keeper  of  the  seal  of  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Viconte  of  Caen,  testifying  to  a  formal  discharge 
given  before  a  notary  public  by  John  Legh  to  Thomas  Legh  and  ' 
his  twenty-four  archers,  as  having  completed  their  term  of 
service  of  half-a-year  under  and  in  the  company  of  J ohn  Legh. 

A  copy  of  the  certificate  is  here  given,  some  modern  accents 
and  a  few  capital  letters  having  been  supplied  for  the  sake  of 
clearness : 

A  tous  ceulx  qui  ces  lettres  verront  James  Dryland  escuier,  Garde  du  seel 
des  obligations  de  la  riconte  de  Caen  salut.  Savoir  faisons  que  par  devant 
Jehan  lebriant  clerc  tabellion  jure  en  la  ville  et  banlieu  de  Caen  (quant  ?) 
a  ce  qui  ensuit  fut  present  Jehan  Legh  escuier  de  la  compaignie  et  Retenue  de 
hault  et  puissant  Seiguior  Mons’  le  conte  de  Somerset,  lequel  congnut  et 
confessa,  que  Thomas  Legh  (enseun’  ?)  escuier,  et  vingtquatre  archers  soubz 
lui,  ont  bien  et  deuement  servy  le  Roy  nostre  Seigneur  en  fait  de  la  guerre  en 
France  et  Normandie  en  l’armee  de  mondit  Seigneur  le  conte  pour  le  temps  et 
terme  de  demy  an  finy  et  escheu  en  (sourdier  ?)  soubz  et  en  la  compaignie 
dicellui  Jehan  Legh.  Et  par  ce  du  dit  Seignior  et  d’eppenden’  quitta  et  quittes 
clama  Icellui  Thomas  Legh  ses  dits  archers  leurs  pleges  et  tous  autres  a  qui 
quittance  en  peult  et  doit  appartenir,  promettant  que  jamais  poursuitte  ne 
demand  ne  leur  en  sera  faites.  En  tesmoign  de  ce,  ceste  presente  quittance 
nous  avons  scellee  du  seel  desdictes  obligacions,  et  Icellui  Jehan  Legh  l’a 
signee  de  son  signet.  Ce  fut  fait  lan  de  grace  mil  iiij0  quarante,  le  xxiiije  jour 
d’Aoust.  Tesmoigns  Jehan  de  g’  salle  (Grand  Salle  ?)  escuier  et  Jehan  de  la 
Place. 

(Signed  with  notarial %»ara/p he)  Lebriant. 

Two  seals  remain  attached  to  a  parchment  slip. 

1 .  In  green  wax,  imperfect.  The  seal  for  obligations  of  the 
Viconte  of  Caen. 

Circular,  about  1%  inch  in  diameter.  Subject,  a  gate  of  a 
fortified  town  of  two  battlemented  stories  with  side  turrets 
having  conical  roofs.  On  dexter  side  of  main  tower  a  star  and 
fleur-de-lis.  On  sinister  side  of  the  same  a  lion  passant 
guardant.  Between  the  dexter  turret  and  the  main  building 
the  letter  tr. 

Legend, — 

*  £.  tffil[igactonum  •  btcecomttatus  cahomcnsts]. 

The  legend  is  restored  from  M.  Douet  d’Arcq’s  description  of 
the  same,  or  a  nearly  identical  seal  No.  4949,  Inventaire  des 
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Sceaux  cle  la  France.  His  seal  affixed  to  a  document  dated 
1435  has  no  letter  h. 

2.  Signet  of  John  Legli.  Apparently  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  two 
words  by  way  of  legend,  very  illegible  (?  tJCU  aft)). 

It  may  be  noticed  that  on  April  9,  1442,  James  Dryland  was 
lieutenant  at  Baycux  to  Matthieu  Gothier,  Escuier,  captain  of 
that  place.  ( See  Add.  Charters  588,  British  Museum.) 

This  deed  is  also  from  the  collection  of  Captain  Egerton 
Leigh. 

5.  We  have  next  an  example  of  the  common  seal  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  Manchester,  appended  to  a  licence  dated 
1506  by  James  Stanley,  the  Master  or  Warden,  and  the  Fellows 
of  the  Collegiate  Church,  empowering  the  Gild  of  Saint  Saviour 
and  the  House  of  Jesus  to  have  Divine  service  in  the  chapel 
recently  built  by  them  on  the  south  of  the  church,  and  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  oblations  there  made  to  the  image  of  the  Saviour  in 
the  said  chapel. 

The  seal  is  oval,  about  2  inches  long,  in  red  wax. 

The  subject  is  the  Assumption  b.v.m.,  who  appears  at  full 
length  surrounded  by  a  border  of  conventional  clouds.  At  the 
foot  two  shields — 1.  Three  bendlets  (enhanced  ?),  Gresley  ;  2. 
Crusilly  fitchee,  a  lion  rampant,  De  la  Warre. 

Legend, — 

Stotllum :  commune :  roUcQtt :  Iiratc :  matte :  lie :  mamcesttb 

This  deed  is  preserved  among  the  late  Canon  Baine’s  deeds  in 
the  Chetham  Library,  Manchester,  and  has  been  printed  by  him 
in  his  Lancashire  Chantries  (Chetham  Society),  p.  48,  note,  the 
seal  being  described  on  p.  29,  note.  No  other  perfect  copy  of 
this  seal  is  at  present  known. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  legend, 
though  the  impression  is  somewhat  injured.  I  am  informed  that 
the  word  1  commune  ’  has  been  read  ‘  communitatis,’  which 
would  not  be  applicable  even  if  there  were  letters  enough,  which 
there  are  not,  to  admit  of  such  a  reading. 

6.  The  last  of  Mr.  Earwaker’s  exhibits  is  the  probate  of  the 
will  of  Elyn  Jowdrell  (widow  of  Roger  Jowdrell,  of  Yeardsley, 
in  the  parish  of  Taxal,  co.  Chester,  deceased),  dated  18th  of 
April,  1548,  and  having  the  Probate  Act  endorsed  on  the  back. 
The  Act  is  as  follows  : — 

Edwardus  sextus,  dei  gra.  Anglie,  &c.  Rex  fidei  defensor  et  in  terris  ecclesie 
Anglicane  et  Hibernice  sub  christo  caput  supremum  Universis  &  singulis  subditis 
nostris,  &c.  Salutem.  Admissis  probationibus  super  factionem  testamenti  Elene 
Jowdrell  reliete  parochie  de  Tackeshalle  [Taxal,  deanery  of  Macclesfield,  arch- 
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deaconry  and  diocese  of  Chester]  defuncte,  quia  compertum  est  iilud  testa- 
mentum  satis  ?  et  legitime  factum  igitur  iilud  testamentum  probari  approbari 
et  insinuari,  executionem  testamenti  hujusmodi  Elizabeth’  Knottysford  Otueli 
Jowdrell,  Johanni  Evton  Jobanni  Pott  et  Jacobo  Brucke  capellano  executoribus 
in  eodem  testamento  nominatis,  In  forma  juris  juratis?  per  Decanum  nostrum 
Decanatus  de  Maclesfelde  Cestrensis  diocesis  committi  facimus  per  presentes. 
Salvo  jure  cujuscunque  Teste  Joanne  Cestrensi  Episcopo  vicesimo  quinto  die 
mensis  Apprilis  Anno  Regni  nostri  tercio. 

WlLLMUS.  LEGH,*  DECANUS 
DE  MACLESFELD. 

The  seal  to  this  probate  presents  a  fresh  example  of  the  seals 
provided  under  the  statute  Edward  VI.  for  exercising  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  throughout  England  in  the  king’s 
name.  Some  account  of  these  seals,  with  a  note  of  all  the 
specimens  then  known  to  me,  has  been  so  recently  laid  before 
the  Society,|  that  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  particulars  regard¬ 
ing  them. 

All  these  seals  hitherto  noticed  are,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  of 
the  old  ecclesiastical  oval,  or  ‘  vesica  piscis  ’  shape.  That 
which  is  now  exhibited  is  circular  and  about  inch  in 
diameter.  Like  the  oval  seals,  its  subject  is  the  royal  arms. 
France  and  England  quarterly,  ensigned  with  the  crown,  and 
having  the  lion  and  dragon  supporters.  Beneath  the  arms  is 
the  word  macles|feld.  The  Legend  varies  from  that  found 
on  the  oval  seal,  which  always  runs, 

Sigillum  Regie  Majestatis  ad  causas  Ecclesiasticas, 
for  it  appears  to  be — 

s  :  rega[?  le  in]  decanatv  :  de  maclesfeld  :  ad  : 

CAS  :  ECCL. 

The  letter  A  is  not  quite  certain,  but  I  think  it  is  correctly 
read,  and  it  seems  to  be  followed  by  the  letter  L.  The  next  two 
or  three  letters  are  quite  obliterated,  and  for  in  the  word  pro 
might  perhaps  be  substituted. 

This  will  is  also  from  Captain  Egerton  Leigh’s  collection,  and 
Mr.  Earwaker  states  that  it  is  the  only  impression  of  the  seal  of 
the  Deanery  of  Macclesfield  which  he  has  so  far  met  with. 

Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  Paper  on  the 
words  11 0  Sapiential  in  the  Kalendar.  This  Paper  will  be 
published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 

*  William  Legh  was  rector  of  Gawswortb,  a  village  three  miles  from  Maccles¬ 
field,  from  1536  to  1565.  See  East  Cheshire,  ii.  588, 

f  Proceedings,  ix.  38, 
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Thursday,  January  8th,  1885. 

EDWIN  FPiESHFIELD,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors: — 

From  E.  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Cries  of  York,  for  the  Amusement  of 
Young  Children.  Decorated  with  cuts.  [Chap-book.]  32mo.  York. 

From  the  Author  : — On  recent  Excavations  at  Buckfast  Abbey.  By  J.  Brooking 
Rowe,  F.S.A.  [From  Trans.  Devon  Assoc.  1884.  xvi.  Pp.  590-4.] 
8vo. 

From  the  Author  : — Ancient  Marbles  in  Great  Britain.  By  Ad.  Michaelis. 
Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission  of  Rome  : — Bullettino.  Anno 
xii.  Num.  3.  Serie  ii.  8vo.  Rome,  1884. 

From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland  : — The 
Journal.  Yol.  vi.  Fourth  Series.  No.  58.  8vo.  Dublin,  1884. 

From  the  Author,  through  Miss  L.  Toulmin  Smith  : — Discovery  of  a  Tomb 
Cave  at  Ghain  Sielem,  Gozo,  in  June,  1884.  Notice  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Caruana, 
Librarian  of  the  Public  Library,  Malta.  Folio. 

From  the  Author  Some  Account  of  Ancient  Excavations  in  Well  Wood,  and 
Chalk-Pit  Field,  West  Wickham,  Kent.  By  George  Clinch.  [Privately 
printed.]  8vo.  West  Wickham,  1884. 

From  the  Editor  : — The  Athenamm.  2  vols.  4to.  London,  1884. 

From  George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Builder.  Vols.  xlvi.  and 
xlvii.  Folio.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Virtue  and  Co. : — The  Art  Journal.  New  Series 
1884.  Folio.  London. 

From  the  Editor  : — Notes  and  Queries.  Vols.  ix.  and  x.  6th  Series.  4to. 
London,  1884. 

From  the  Society  of  Arts  : — 

1.  Their  Journal.  Vol.  xxxii.  (No.  1624)  to  vol.  xxxiii.  (No.  1675).  8vo. 
London,  1884. 

2.  Journal.  Index  to  vols.  xxi.  to  xxx.  (1872  to  1882).  8vo.  London, 
1884. 

From  the  Photographic  Society  : — The  Photographic  Journal.  New  Series. 
Vol.  viii.  No.  4,  to  vol.  ix.  No.  3.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Virginia  Historical  Society  : — Collections.  New  Series.  Vol.  iv. 
Dinwiddie  Papers.  Edited  by  R.  A.  Brock.  Vol.  ii.  1755-1758.  8vo. 
Richmond,  Va.,  1884. 

From  the  Author  : — The  History  of  the  Parish  and  Priory  of  Lenton,  in  the 
County  of  Nottingham.  By  J.  T.  Godfrey.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Author  : — On  some  curious  Excavations  in  the  Isle  of  Portland.  By 
T.  V.  Holmes,  F.G.S.  From  Proc.  Geologists’  Assoc,  viii.  No.  7.  8vo. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  ; — Aarb^ger,  1884.  Tredie 
Ilefte.  8vo.  Copenhagen. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  Proceedings.  Vol.  vii.  No.  1. 
January.  8vo.  London,  1885. 
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From  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  : — The  Register.  No. 
cliii.  Yol.  xxxix.  8vo.  Boston,  1885. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Les  Tapisseries  Decoratives  du  Garde- 
Meuble  (Mobilier  National).  Choix  des  plus  beaux  Motifs.  Par  Ed. 
Guichard.  Texte  par  Alfred  Darcel.  Folio.  Paris. 

A  Vote  of  Special  Thanks  was  awarded  to  Everard  Green, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  for  his  Donation  to  the  Library. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes,  Chap.  III. 
§3,  a  List  of  the  names  of  those  Fellows  who  on  the  31st 
December,  1884,  were  in  arrear  of  their  subscription,  was 
ordered  to  be  suspended. 

J.  P.  Coates,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  Collection  of  150  Drawings, 
executed  by  himself  in  sepia,  of  Views  of  the  Roman  W all. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8'45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9’30  p.m., 
when  the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  to  be  duly 
elected 

Francis  Brent,  Esq. 

Rev.  George  Tyson  Harvey. 

George  Flood  France,  Esq. 

George  Frederic  Bodley,  Esq.,  A.R.A. 
Frederic  Ernest  Sawyer,  Esq. 


Thursday,  January  15th,  1885. 

C.  S.  PERCEVAL,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — 

1.  “  Anglican  Orders.”  By  an  Anglican,  since  become  a  Catholic.  [Ed. 
Bellasis,  Serjeant-at-Law.]  8vo.  London  [1872]. 

2.  The  Money  Jar  of  Plautus  at  the  Oratory  School  :  an  account  of  the 
recent  representation.  By  Edward  Bellasis.  Sm.  4to.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Editor,  G.  B.  Morgan,  Esq.  : — Genealogy  of  Morgan,  of  Llantarnam 
Abbey,  Monmouthshire,  and  of  Monasterevan,  Co.  Kildare.  Broadsheet 
1884. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  A.  Copinger  : —  History  of  the  Copingers  or  Coppingers  of 
the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  and  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Kent,  England. 
A  new  edition.  8vo.  Manchester,  1884. 

From  the  Author  :-~L.  Aleman.  Grammaire  Elementaire  de  la  Lanoue 
Quichee.  Publiee  par  A.  Blomme.  8vo.  Copenhagen,  1884. 
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From  the  William  Salt  Archaeological  Society  : — Collections  for  a  History  of 
Staffordshire.  Fart  I.  Volume  v.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Art-Union  of  London  : — Report  of  the  Council,  with  List  of  Members. 
8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Endowed  Charities  of  Monmouthshire.  Arranged  and 
Indexed  by  G.  B.  Morgan.  Privately  printed.  8vo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Author  : — Who  Spoils  our  New  English  Books  ?  Asked  and  Answered 
by  Henry  Stevens  of  Vermont  [F.S.A.]  l2mo.  London,  1884. 

From  W.  E.  Foster,  F.S.A.  : — Croyland.  The  Abbey,  Bridge,  and  Saint  Gnth- 
lac.  Compiled  by  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Sanderson  from  Papers  read  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Moore  [F.S.A.]  8vo.  Spalding. 

From  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  : — The  Church  Builder.  No. 
xxi.  New  Issue.  January.  8vo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Author  : — Genealogical  Memoranda  of  the  Family  of  De  La  Moor 
or  Moore  de  Mooreliayes,  in  the  parish  of  Collumpton,  in  the  county  of 
Devon.  From  a.d.  1120  (circa)  to  a.d.  1884.  By  the  Rev.  Cecil  Moore, 
M.A.  Part  i.  4to.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Author  :  — The  Chartulary  of  the  Monastery  of  Lyminge.  Translated 
and  illustrated  by  R.  C.  Jenkins,  M.A.  8vo.  Folkestone  [1884]. 

From  the  Yorkshire  Arch  geological  and  Topographical  Association : — The 
Journal.  Part  xxxiii.  (Vol.  ix.  pt.  i.)  8vo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  (National  Institute  of  France)  : — Comptes 
Rendus  des  Seances  de  1’Annee  1884.  Quatrieme  Serie.  Tome  xii.  Bul¬ 
letin  de  0  uillet- Aout-Septemhre.  8vo.  Paris,  1884. 

From  J.  W.  Legg,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A. : — La  Liturgie  Ancienne  et  Moderne. 
Troisieme  Edition.  12mo.  Paris,  1752.  [The  Donor  has  appended  the 
following  note  : — “  This  appears  to  be  the  same  book  as  that  published  by 
Grancolas  with  the  title  Traite  de  la  Mease  et  de  V  Office  divin  at  Paris, 
1714,  second  edition.  It  corresponds  word  for  word  and  page  for  page,  mis¬ 
print  for  misprint.”] 

From  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  V.P.S.A.  : — Fac-simile  (Photograph)  of 
the  Wansey  Roll,  being  a  Poem  upon  the  Symbols  of  Our  Lord’s  most  bitter 
Passion,  described  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Lond.  ix.  74.  Two  copies. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  President,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  Auditors  of  the  Society’s  Accounts  for  the  past 

year  : — 

Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

C.  M.  Clode,  Esq.,  C.B. 

Edmund  Oldfield,  Esq. 


G.  F.  France,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Harvey  were  admitted 
Fellows. 


The  following;  communication  was  read  from  the  Eev.  R.  C. 
Jenkins,  Local  Secretary  for  Kent,  addressed  to  the  Secretary: — ■ 


Lyminge  Rectory,  Hythe, 

“  January  12th,  1885. 


“  Dear  Mr.  Watson, 

The  arrival  of  another  number  of  your  Archaeological  Pro- 
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ceedings  reminds  me  how  negligent  I  must  appear  in  the  duties 
of  my  local  secretaryship.  But  in  truth  I  have  been  anxiously 
watching  for  materials  of  interest  to  communicate  to  the  Society, 
and  hoping  (but  in  vain)  that  the  beginning  of  the  new  Elham 
Valley  Railway  in  this  parish  and  neighbourhood  might  give 
me  what  1  so  much  needed.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  runs 
through  a  portion  of  our  district  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  village, 
in  and  under  which  such  excavations  might  lead  to  interesting 
results.  I  have,  however,  sent  you  as  an  instalment,  though  a 
very  trifling  one,  a  brief  record  of  our  monastic  history  for 
your  library,  which  will  indicate  the  great  chances  of  future 
discoveries  in  our  ancient  church  and  parish.  As  I  have  added 
to  the  churchyard  a  piece  of  ground  upon  which  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  basilical  buildings  stood,  I  may  hope  that  even  the 
prospective  interments  may  reveal  something  of  interest.  From 
the  i  navvies,’  those  pioneers  of  archaeology,  I  gather  that  they 
have  found  in  the  mounds  which  abound  here,  and  some  of 
which  have  been  disturbed  by  their  weapons,  many  indications 
of  ancient  burial-places,  though  of  a  humbler  kind  than  those 
which  were  discovered  in  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Stowting 
(so  famous  for  Saxon  interments)  and  Barham,  in  which  Breach- 
Down  yielded  so  rich  a  harvest.  Still  great  quantities  of  ashes 
and  bones  were  found,  and  if  we  could  explore  some  of  the 
larger  mounds  here  (one  on  Beerforstal,  in  Elham ;  another  on 
Rhodes  Minnis ;  and  the  third  in  Westwood,  in  this  parish)  we 
might  find  curious  relics.  You  will  see  by  my  sketch  of  the 
history  of  our  manor  and  church  that  our  position  was  a  very 
remarkable  one  in  ancient  Kentish  history.  I  hope  that  some 
day  you  may  be  tempted  to  visit  these  parts,  and  to  give  me  the 
opportunity  of  introducing  you  to  the  last  relics  of  what  our  great 
Roman  antiquaries,  Parker  and  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  Roman  church,  in  a  Roman  villa,  of  the  close 
of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The  present  (or 
second)  church  I  proved,  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Parker, 
to  be  the  work  of  St.  Dunstan,  who  rebuilt  it  out  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  first  church  in  965.  You  have,  doubtless,  seen  the 
original  of  the  second  of  our  charters,  now  fortunately  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  nation,  at  the  British  Museum.  Perhaps  you  will 
kindly  communicate  to  the  Society  anything  in  this  letter  which 
may  be  worthy  of  communication,  and  believe  me  to  remain 

u  Always  verjr  truly  yours, 

“  Robert  C.  Jenkins.” 

C.  J.  Robinson,  Esq.,F.S.A.,  exhibited  two  heraldic  Panels, 
enclosed  in  frames  of  probably  later  date,  on  which  the 
following  remarks  were  made  by  himself : — 
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“  The  two  old  carved  oak  panels,  which  I  have  thought  might 
be  worth  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  Fellows  of  our  Society, 
were  obtained  by  me  a  short  time  ago  from  a  London  dealer. 
The  vendor  could  tell  me  nothing  about  them,  so  they  must 
speak  for  themselves.  They  appear  to  me  to  be  interesting  and 
somewhat  unusual  examples  of  English  heraldic  ornamentation 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

“  The  armorial  bearings,  which,  as  the  inscription  seems  to 
indicate,  are  those  of  some  members  of  the  Blount  family,  may, 
perhaps,  furnish  a  more  definite  clue  both  to  the  personality  of 
the  individuals  avIio  caused  the  panels  to  be  made  and  to  the 
locality  where  they  were  placed. 

u  I  may  observe  that  these  large  square  panels  appear  to  me  of 
a  somewhat  unusual  type.  It  is,  perhaps,  however,  not  quite 
certain  that  they  have  come  down  to  us  in  their  original  shape. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the  four  upright  oblong 
panels,  which  are  now  grouped  two  and  two  together,  Avith  the 
square  moulded  border  or  framework,  Avere  originally  separately 
placed.  I  have  also  some  slight  doubt  whether  this  framework 
should  not  be  referred  to  a  somewhat  later  period  than  the 
panels — say,  to  the  Elizabethan  or  early  Jacobean  period. 

“  From  the  tenor  of  the  inscription  it  may,  I  think,  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  panels  had  an  ecclesiastical  destination. 

u  The  Blounts,  I  think,  have  ahvays  remained  one  of  the 
old  English  Roman  Catholic  families,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  a 
reasonable  supposition  that  these  panels  may  have  formed  part 
of  the  fittings  of  a  domestic  chapel  in  some  old  manor-house 
belonging  to  them.” 


The  following  communication  Avas  read  from  Everard  Green, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  addressed  to  the  Director: — 

“  Reform  Club, 

“  London,  9th  Dec.  1884. 

“  Dear  Mr.  Milman, 

“  The  tAvo  framed  panels  of  oak,  which  Mr.  Robinson  sends 
for  exhibition,  are  more  than  probably  from  Herefordshire,  as 
three  out  of  the  four  coats  of  arms,  which  are  carved  on  the 
panels,  relate  to  the  old  Roman  Catholic  family  of  Blount  of 
Grendon,  in  that  shire. 

u  The  Blounts  of  Grendon  Avere  a  junior  branch  of  the  great 
family  of  Blount,  Avhose  origin  has  been  traced  to  the  Counts 
of  Guisnes,  before  the  Roman  Conquest. 

u  Vide  Evelyn  Shirley’s  Noble  and  Gentle  Men  of  England, 
1866,  p.  183;  Croke’s  Genealogy  of  the  Croke  Family,  1823, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  280-6  ;  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  Roll,  vol.  ii.  p.  192; 
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Robinson’s  Mansions  and  Manors  of  Herefordshire,  1873  ;  and 
Peacham’s  Complete  Gentleman,  1861,  pp.  230-1. 

“  The  Blounts  bore  for  their  arms — Barry  nebulee  of  six, 
or  and  sable ;  and  this  junior  branch,  as  a  difference,  had 
three  pellets  in  chief,  as  appears  by  the  Heralds’  Visitation  of 
Herefordshire  of  1586. 

“  The  first  panel  consists  of  two  boards.  That  on  the  dexter 
side  is  ornamented  with  the  linen-pattern,  on  which  is  a  shield 
divided  per  fesse. 

“  In  chief,  the  arms  of  Blount  of  Grendon — Barry,  nebulee, 
or  and  sable,  will  be  seen  ;  and  the  workman,  instead  of  placing 
the  three  pellets  in  chief,  has  charged  the  coat  with  a  fesse,  on 
which  are  three  roundels.  The  impaled  coat,  Azure,  a  fesse 
between  three  chess-rooks  or,  is  that  of  Bodenham  of  Rother- 
was. 

“  In  base  is  the  legend — 

0rate  p  bp  no 
ftatu  ttiljantf  fcloton* 
tt  t'ufjane  uxorts  n* 

“  This  John  Blount  of  Grendon  married  Joane,  daughter  of 
Roger  Bodenham,  of  Rotherwas,  co.  Hereford,  who  died  the 
5th  day  of  June,  1555,  and  by  her  inquisition  post  mortem 
her  daughter,  Elizabeth,  aged  forty-four  years,  was  found  to  be 
her  heir.  This  Elizabeth  Blount  had  two  husbands :  first, 
Richard  Berrington,  of  Winsley,  co.  Hereford,  and  next,  Mr. 
Richard  Warnecombe. 

“  On  the  sinister  side  of  the  first  panel  is  a  shield  pendant 
from  the  helmet,  and  appears  quite  independent  of  the  sup¬ 
porters,  which  are  two  otters.  These  animals  support  the 
helmet,  on  which  is  a  torse  and  lambrequin,  surmounted  by  the 
crest — a  bull’s  head  couped.  ( Vide  Arcliaeologia,  xxxi.  179; 
Garter-plate  of  John  Lord  Dynham,  1501.) 

“  The  two  otters  stand  on  two  wavy  stems  of  conventional 
foliage,  which  issue  from  two  cornucopise,  which  branch  out 
from  the  base  of  a  somewhat  classic  vase. 

“  On  the  shield  is  the  same  coat  of  Blount,  and  with  the  same 
mistake  of  placing  the  roundels  on  a  fesse  instead  of  in  chief,  if, 
indeed,  they  ought  to  find  a  place  in  this  coat  at  all.  My  own 
view  is  that  they  should  not,  as  I  suspect  that  we  have  here 
what  is  intended  for  the  achievement  of  William  Blount,  fourth 
Baron  Mountjoy,  K.G.,  Master  of  the  Mint  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  &c.,  whose  life  is  fairly  sketched  in  Croke’s  Genealogy 
of  the  Croke  Family  (vol.  ii.  p.  204). 

u  The  second  panel  also  consists  of  two  boards.  That  on  the 
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dexer  side  has  a  rose-tree,  and,  from  the  tradition  of  the  Blount 
family,  I  believe,  a  York  rose.  On  it  is  a  shield,  quarterly  of 
four. 

“  1  and  4.  Barry  nebulee,  or  and  sable,  on  a  fesse  three 
roundels — Blount. 

“  2.  Azure,  a  cross  chequee  or  and  gules — Whitney. 

“3.  Argent,  on  a  cross  sable  a  leopard’s  face  or — Brydges. 

“  This  I  take  to  be  the  coat  of  Richard  Blount,  brother  of 
John  Blount,  who  married  Joane  Bodenham. 

“This  Richard  Blount  was  of  Monkland,  co.  Hereford,  and 
was  grandson  of  Thomas  Blount,  of  Grendon,  by  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Richard  Brydges,  and  great-grandson  of 
Roger  Blount,  of  Grendon,  who  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Whitney,  of  Whitney,  co.  Hereford,  knight. 

“  Richard  Blount  died  without  issue,  leaving;  his  estates  to  his 
nephew,  Roger  Blount,  of  Grendon,  whose  coat  of  arms,  I  take 
it,  we  have  on  the  sinister  side  of  this  panel,  which  is  also 
adorned  with  the  linen-pattern,  on  which  is  a  quarterly 
shield : — 

“  1  and  4.  Barry  nebulee,  or  and  sable,  on  a  fesse  three 
roundels — Blount. 

“  2.  Sable,  three  roses  argent — Lloyd. 

“3 . three  pendant  flowers  (?  daffodils). 

“  This  Roger  Blount  was  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Blount,  of 
Hereford,  a  younger  brother  of  John  Blount,  who  married 
Joane  Bodenham.  His  father,  Thomas  Blount,  had  served  as 
a  Captain  under  William  Blount,  4th  Baron  Mountjoy,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken  above,  and  whose  wife,  Mary,  was  daughter  of 
David  Lloyd,  of  Montgomeryshire,  who  bore  as  his  arms,  Sable, 
three  roses  argent. 

“  In  conclusion,  it  may  interest  some  to  know  that  this  Roger 
Blount  (who  became  the  ultimate  heir  of  the  three  brothers, 
John  Blount,  Thomas  Blount,  and  Richard  Blount)  was  grand¬ 
father  of  that  excellent  antiquary,  Thomas  Blount,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  barrister-at-law,  who  was  born  at  Bordesley, 
in  Worcestershire,  about  1(3 19,  and  who  died  at  Orleton,  in 
Herefordshire,  ‘on  St.  Stephen’s  Day,  1679,  aged  61,’  from 
fright  caused  by  the  plot  of  that  unmitigated  villain,  Titus 
Oates,  in  1678.  His  life  is  picturesquely  given  by  Anthony  h. 
Wood,  and  by  Dodd,  in  his  Church  History  (1737 ),  which  last 
was  published  as  an  antidote  to  Burnet’s  History  of  the  Re¬ 
formation.  In  1874,  Mr.  Carew  Hazlitt,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
reprinted  Thomas  Blount’s  Tenures  of  Land  and  Customs  of 
Manors,  which  first  appeared  in  1679,  under  the  title  of  Ancient 
Tenures  of  Land  and  Jocular  Customs  of  some  Manors. 

“  The  kinships  of  all  these  worthies  I  have  tried  to  make  clear 
by  a  short  pedigree. 
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Sir  W alter  Blount,  Knight. 


=Sancha  de  Ayala,  d.  of 
Don  Diego  Gomez. 


Sir  Thos.  Blount. 


1 


p Walter  Blount,  1st 
|  Baron  Mountjoy. 


f 


James  Blount,  of  Grendon, 
co.  Hereford,  3rd  son. 

=Eleanor,  d.  of 
Sir  Robert 
Whitney,  co. 
Hereford. 


Roger  Blount,: 
of  Grendon. 


=pJohn  Blount,  3rd 
I  Baron  Mount- 
I  joy,  2nd  son. 

L - 1 

William  Blount,  4th 

Baron  Mountjoy, 
K.G.,  ob.  1536. 


Thomas  Blount,  = 
of  Grendon,  s. 
and  h. 

Walter  Blount, 
of  Grendon. 


,  .  .  d.  and 
h.  of  Sir 
Richard 
Brydges. 


John  Blount=pJoane,  d.  of  Thomas  Blount, =pMary,  d.  and 


of  Grendon ; 
s.  and  h. 


Roger  Bo 
denham  of 
Rotherwas. 
I.  p.  m.  1555. 


of  Hereford, 
served  as  Cap¬ 
tain  under 
Wm.  Blount, 
4th  Baron 
Mountjoy. 


Elizabeth: 
Blount,  d. 
and  h.  set.  /n 


iRichard 

Berrington. 


h.  of  David 
Lloyd,  of 
Montgomery¬ 
shire,  Esq. 


Richard  Blount, 
son  of  Monk- 
land,  co.  Here¬ 
ford.  Left  his 
estates  to  his 
nephew,  Roger 
Blount. 


Roger  Blount,  of  Grendon  and= 
Monkland,  co.  Hereford.  Vide 
Burke’s  Landed  Gentry. 


Myles  Blount,  of  Orleton,  co.=p 
Hereford,  +  Nov.  1663.  i 

Thomas  Blount,  lawyer  and 
antiquary  ;  born  1619;  +  26 
Dec.  1679  ;  buried  at  Orleton. 
M.  I.  Author  of  Tenures  of 
Land  and  Customs  of  Manors. 


I  am,  dear  Mr.  Milman,  yours  truly  ever, 

Everard  Green.” 


Major  W.  Cooper  Cooper,  F.S.A.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  dated  January  10th,  1885,  communicated  the  following 
account  of  excavations  at  Sheepwalk  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Tod- 
dington,  Beds  : — 

“  Having  heard  on  December  30th,  1884,  of  the  discovery  of 
some  human  bones  at  Sheepwalk  Hill,  where  last  year  two 
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skeletons  were  found  ( See  Proc.  2d  S.  vol.  x.  p.  36),  I  sent  a 
responsible  person  to  make  inquiries,  and  bring  me  all  the 
information  lie  could  get. 

“  He  reported  that  the  bones  had  been  found  by  the  tenant’s 
son  whilst  ferreting  rabbits. 

“  I  desired  my  informant  to  get  assistance  and  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  spot.  The  bones  were  found  about 
five  yards  north-west  of  the  grave  opened  last  year ;  they  evi¬ 
dently  had  been  disturbed  ;  but  lower  down,  about  three  feet 
from  the  surface,  the  workmen  discovered  the  skeleton  of  a 
woman,  lying  north-west  and  south-east,  head  to  north-west; 
her  arms  were  by  her  sides, 

“  At  a  short  distance  below  her  waist  were  found  the  blade  of 
a  knife,  and  a  flat  piece  of  iron,  four  inches  long,  of  peculiar 
shape,  turned  up  at  the  ends,  which  had  holes  in  them.  On  the 
centre  a  piece  of  iron  was  rivetted,  and  was  probably  a  hook, 
wherewith  to  suspend  the  bar  to  a  waistband.  This  and  the 
knife  are  much  corroded.  Close  to  these  a  very  perfect  ear- 
scoop,  linked  to  tweezers,  all  of  bronze. 

“  At  the  head,  and  nearly  touching  the  skull,  a  plain  black 
pot  3T  inches  high  by  5^  inches  diameter— in  outline  re¬ 
sembling  some  of  Merovingian  type — ( See  Woodcut),  was  taken 


URN  OP  MEROVINGIAN  TYPE  FROM  BEDS. 

Scale,  i  linear. 

out  whole,  but  in  a  very  tender  state  ;  it  was  full  of  sand  and 
gravel.  When  perfectly  dry  it  was  emptied,  but  nothing  was 
found  in  the  sand.  The  inside,  from  a  white  scale  upon  it, 
appears  to  have  held  some  kind  of  food,  and  the  sand  appeared 
cemented  with  a  white  material  neai  the  bottom. 

££  The  search  was  continued  and  six  moie  skeletons  exhumed, 
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but  with  them  nothing  of  importance  (save  only  an  olcl  rusty 
rabbit-trap).  The  ground  was  hollow  with  rabbit-burrows,  and 
the  bones  so  scattered  and  intermixed  that  I  decided  to  try 
another  spot.  The  bones  from  their  size  appeared  to  be  those  of 
men.  The  skulls  broke  up  on  being  handled. 

“The  following  day  (January  2nd,  1885)  another  pit  was 
opened  a  few  yards  on  the  other  side  of  last  year’s  grave,  and  a 
female  skeleton  was  here  discovered  about  the  same  depth  from 
the  surface  as  the  first. 

“On  the  chest  were  placed  a  small  round  bronze  fibula,  1^ 
inch  in  diameter,  much  decayed.  It  appears  to  have  had  an 
ornamental  covering  of  some  kind,  but  which  fell  to  pieces  when 
touched.  There  were  also  found  a  large  black  bead  (probably 
jet),  fourteen  small  glass  beads,  two  glass  bugle-beads,  a  long 
brass  pin,  and  two  finger-rings,  one  of  which  is  silver.  The 
arms  were  by  her  sides,  the  position  of  the  skeleton  north  and 
south,  head  to  south.  The  skull  being  small,  and  the  teeth 
perfect,  the  grave  would  seem  to  be  that  of  a  young  person. 

“  It  will  be  observed,  these  modes  of  sepulture  differ,  and  I 
would  here  call  attention  to  the  account  of  a  grave  opened 
in  Kent,  mentioned  in  Gravemounds,  by  Llewellynn  Jewitt, 
F.S.A.  pp.  233-5,  to  which  this  second  instance  has  a  great 
resemblance. 

“  The  digging  was  continued  till  the  borders  of  last  year’s 
grave  were  reached,  but  only  a  few  bits  of  broken  pottery  were 
found.  One  small  bit,  however,  I  have  preserved,  it  having 
same  ornamental  crosses  impressed  on  it.  It  is  the  first  bit  so 
marked  I  have  hitherto  met  with  in  this  neighbourhood.  ( See 
Gravemounds,  p.  224,  fig.  341.) 

“  The  areas  opened  on  the  sides  of  last  year’s  grave  were  each 
about  12  yards  by  7.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  January  22nd,  1885. 

JEL  S.  M1LMAN,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Director,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  H.M.  India  Office  : — Archeological  Survey  of  Southern  India,  vol.  ii. 
Lists  of  Inscriptions  and  Sketch  of  the  Dynasties  of  Southern  India.  Com¬ 
piled  under  the  Orders  of  Government  by  Robert  Sewell.  4to.  Madras, 
1884. 
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Prom  the  Editor,  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker,  M.A.  : — Gloucestershire  Notes  and 
Queries.  Part  xxv.  January.  8vo.  London,  1885. 

Prom  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London  The  Numismatic  Chronicle.  Vol.iv. 
Third  Series,  No.  15.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

Prom  the  Historical  Society  for  Lower  Saxony Zeitschrift,  und  46.  Nach- 
richt.  8vo.  Hanover,  1884. 

Prom  the  Royal  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  xxxvii.  No.  234.  8vo.  London, 
1884. 

From  the  Author  : — El-Gherien  tal-Liehru,  Malta,  a  Hypogeum  discovered  in 
July,  explored  and  described  in  October,  1884.  By  Dr.  A.  A.  Caruana. 
Polio.  Yaletta,  1884. 

Prom  the  Author  : — A  complete  account  of  the  Buildings  erected  in  Northamp¬ 
tonshire  by  Sir  Thomas  Tresham.  By  J.  A.  Gotch.  Polio.  Northampton 
and  London,  1883. 

Prom  the  Society  of  Arts  Index  to  Yols.  xi.-xx.  of  the  Journal.  [Not  pre¬ 
viously  presented.]  8vo.  London,  1873. 

Prom  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Mello,  M.A.  : — Records  of  the  Borough  of  Chesterfield  : 
being  a  series  of  Extracts  from  the  Archives  of  the  Corporation,  and  of 
other  Repositories  ;  collected  by  Pym  Yeatman,  Esq.  Published  under  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Alderman  Gee,  Mayor.  8vo.  Chesterfield,  1884. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Prehistoric  Factory  of  Flint  Implements  at  Spiennes. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Mello,  M.A.,  Loc.  Sec.  S.A.  Derbyshire.  Being  a  Paper 
read  before  the  Victoria  Institute.  8vo.  London  [1884], 

Prom  the  Author  : — Voyage  en  Autriche  et  en  Ilongrie  (Juin-Juillet,  1884)  de 
Clermont-Ferrand  ii  Vienne  et  a  Pesth  par  la  Suisse  et  la  Baviere.  Par 
Ambroise  Tardieu.  8vo.  Moulins,  1884. 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Y.P.,  exhibited  and  pre¬ 
sented  five  PliotogTaplis  of  Masons’  Marks  on  the  west  wall  of 
Westminster  Hall. 

Robert  Day,  Esq.,  Jun.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Ire¬ 
land,  commnnicated  the  following  Rote  on  some  Gold  Orna¬ 
ments  discovered  in  Ireland  : — 

u  I  have  pleasure  in  sending  for  exhibition  by  the  kind  per¬ 
mission  of  Abraham  T.  Forster,  Esq.  of  Garrett’s  Town,  a  pair 
of  circular  gold  plates,  which  were  found  some  years  ago  by  a 
labourer  when  draining  a  field  upon  a  farm  between  Ballycotton 
and  Cloyne,  County  Cork. 

“  They  measure  2f  inches  in  diameter,  and  placed  together 
in  the  scales  weigh  6  dwt.  9  gr.  Like  those  described  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  p.  83,*  they  are 
extremely  thin,  and  are  pierced  through  in  the  centre  with  two 
holes,  but,  unlike  them,  the  ornament  is  not  cruciform  but  is 
composed  of  concentric  lines  with  a  chevron  pattern  between-! 

A  gold  plate  is  figured  that  was  found  in  the  same  locality 

*  Hodges  and  Smith,  Dublin,  1862. 

f  In  Choker's  Researches  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  p.  253.  John  Murray, 
London,  1824. 
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by  a  quarryman,  who  in  a  natural  cavern  discovered  a  human 
skeleton,  ‘  partly  covered  with  an  exceedingly  thin  plate  of 
stamped  or  embossed  gold,  connected  by  bits  of  wire.’ 

“  Bishop  Pococke  in  Archaeologia,  vol.  ii.  pi.  i.  No.  5, 
figures  another  that  was  found  near  Mullingar,  anno  1748,  in  a 
grave  with  human  remains.  Four  similar  objects  are  in  the 
National  Museum  of  Scotland.  The  neighbourhood  of  Cloyne 
has  yielded  many  fine  examples  of  early  gold  work,  and  the 
locality  must  have  had  a  large  population  in  remote  times,  as 
the  neck  of  land  that  divides  the  estuary  of  Cork  harbour  at 
Rostillan  from  the  ocean  at  Baliycotton  is  thickly  studded  with 
raths  and  pillar-stones ;  while  nestled  in  one  of  its  most  fertile 
glades  stands  the  round  tower  and  village  of  Cloyne,  with  the 
demesne  of  Castle  Mary,  and  its  cromlech,  which  is  also  described 
by  Croker,  at  p.  254.  I  also  send  from  my  own  collection  a 
gold  bracelet  that  was  found  by  a  quarryman  in  the  parish  of 
ISkreene,*  between  Ballina  and  Sligo,  in  the  county  Sligo,  last 
summer.  It  came  to  me  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  in 
Sligo,  who  purchased  it  from  the  finder.  The  outline  resembles 
that  of  some  gold  vessels  found  at  Mycense,  and  of  a  bronze 
diadem  in  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen,  vide  Cat.  No.  164,  p.  40. f 
And  in  the  paper  written  by  Bishop  Pococke  in  Archaeologia, 
already  referred  to,  a  gold  ornament  is  engraved,  pi.  3,  fig.  5, 
of  the  same  character  ;  it  may  be  described  as  of  a  corrugated 
iron  pattern,  with  a  series  of  dotted  lines  in  each  of  its  six 
depressions.  The  terminal  tubes  as  a  mode  of  fastening, 
although  met  with  elsewhere,  have  not  so  far  as  I  can  learn 
been  found  on  Celtic  ornaments ;  for  the  attachment  of  these 
solder  has  been  used,  and  the  bracelet  appears  to  have  been 
drawn,  and  then  slightly  hammered,  and  not  beaten  out  and 
hammered  as  is  the  character  of  the  great  majority  of  Irish  gold 
ornaments. 

“  In  the  Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  202,  I,  as  Local  Secre¬ 
tary,  communicated  the  finding  of  a  bronze  spearhead,  dredged 
from  the  river  at  Blackrock,  near  Cork.  This  has  since  been 
presented  to  me  by  the  late  Alderman  Hegarty,  who  had  it 
repaired  where  it  was  injured  by  the  bucket  of  the  dredge,  and 
I  have  pleasure  in  sending  it  also  for  exhibition.” 

The  Rev.  H.  T.  Armfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for 
Essex,  communicated  the  following  account  of  some  Roman 
remains  recently  come  to  light  in  that  county  : — 


*  Serin  =  a  shrine. 

f  Afbildninger  fra  det  Kongelige  Museum  for  Nordiske  Oldsager,  Copen. 
hagen,  1854. 
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u  As  Local  Secretary  for  Essex  it  is  my  duty  to  report  to  the 
Society  a  recent  discovery  of  Roman  remains  in  this  district. 

“  The  site  of  them  is  a  large  field  of  eight  acres,  in  the  parish 
of  Alresford,  on  the  estuary  of  the  River  Colne.  The  field 
occupies  the  angle  formed  by  the  estuary  and  the  creek  which 
runs  up  from  it  towards  Thorrington.  The  site,  therefore,  has 
water  on  two  sides  of  it,  whilst  on  a  third  side  there  is  a  deep 
ravine  leading  out  of  the  creek.  The  position  accordingly  is 
one  which  admitted  of  very  easy  defence. 

“  The  farm  (called  the  Lodge  Farm)  is  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  Barton. 

“The  discovery  was  made,  by  the  plough  going  a  little 
deeper  than  usual,  that  there  was  pavement  below  the  surface. 
Two  or  three  large  patches  of  it,  some  12  or  15  feet  square,  have 
been  laid  bare  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other,  leading 
to  the  presumption  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  still  covered 
up. 

“  The  pavement  is  uniformly  red  without  pattern.  It  is 
formed  of  tesserae  about  a  cubic  inch  in  size,  and  laid,  as  the 
people  about  there  said,  1  very  fleet  ’  ( i.e .,  shallow),  being  about 
a  foot  below  the  surface.  It  is  laid  on  a  good  bed  of  concrete, 
and  in  some  places  oyster-shells  were  found  beneath  it.  This 
fact,  perhaps,  points  to  the  site  having  been  previously  occupied 
before  the  date  of  the  pavement. 

“The  find  includes  much  broken  pottery,  all  very  rough; 
some  plaster  coloured  red  and  brown ;  fragments  of  metal ; 
some  pieces  of  red  ware  of  the  kind  which  would  popularly  be 
called  ‘  Samian,’  and  a  few  pieces  of  stag’s  horn.  But  I  saw 
nothing  possessed  of  any  artistic  merit. 

“  Outside  the  paved  area  towards  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
field,  they  found  some  black  urns,  but  none  in  a  perfect  state. 
These  were  not  very  far  removed,  but  still  they  were  removed, 
from  the  pavement,  and  so  possibly  may  have  been  connected 
with  burial. 

“  Lying  upon  the  pavement  two  bronze  coins  were  found.  I 
did  not  see  these,  as  the  farmer  had  taken  them  to  London  on 
the  day  of  my  visit.  His  family,  however,  stated  that  they  were 
believed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Commodus. 

“  Although  so  recently  disclosed,  the  pavement  has  already 
been  much  broken  by  the  mob  which  goes  out  from  Colchester 
to  see  the  remains,  and  some  of  it  has  been  carried  away.  On 
the  part  of  the  Society  I  begged  the  occupants  strictly  to  guard 
and  preserve  whatever  might  be  found  in  the  future,  and  was 
assured  that  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  do  so.” 

A.  G.  Hill,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  series  of  Rubbings  of 
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Inscriptions— taken  by  himself— and  Devices  from  the  Cata¬ 
combs  of  Rome  on  slabs,  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  Kirche- 
rianurn.  The  exhibition  was  accompanied  by  the  following 

paper 

“  I  have  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  this  evening  a  series  of 
heelball  rubbings  taken  by  myself  from  some  of  the  marble  slabs 
or  monuments  with  which  the  Roman  Catacombs  abound,  and 
upon  which  the  members  of  the  Early  Christian  Church  were 
wont  to  cut  the  epitaphs  and  devices  which  marked  the  resting- 
place  of  their  departed  friends.  A  very  great  num  ber  of  these 
intensely  interesting  memorials  is  preserved  at  Rome,  but 
under  the  name  of  conservation  a  series  of  most  sacrilegious  acts 
have  been  perpetrated  whereby  very  many  of  these  slabs  have 
been  removed  from  the  sacred  spots  where  they  have  lain  for 
centuries,  and  been  deposited  in  the  museums  of  the  Vatican 
and  in  other  collections. 

“  The  original  slabs,  impressions  of  which  you  see  here,  are 
preserved  in  the  Museo  Kercherino,  in  the  Collegio  Romano  ; 
and  by  the  courtesy  of  Signor  Pigorini,  the  curator,  I  was 
enabled,  when  visiting  Rome  during  the  winter  of  1882,  to  take 
the  rubbings  now  to  be  described. 

u  It  will  be  well  before  discussing  the  various  characteristics 
to  be  observed  in  these  early  Christian  inscriptions  to  draw  your 
attention  once  more  to  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catacombs  as 
the  most  sacred  of  all  the  resting-places  of  the  faithful  departed. 

“  The  term  catacomb  is  a  comparatively  modern  one,  having 
been  applied  in  the  first  instance  only  to  the  church  of  S. 
Sebastiarxo  ‘  ad  catacumbas.9  At  the  entrance  to  the  passage 
which  leads  from  the  church  of  S.  Sebastian o  to  the  catacombs 
of  that  name  is  an  inscription  which  begins  thus  :■ — 

‘  In  hoc  saerosancto  loco  qui  dicitur  ad  catacumbas ,  ubi 
sepulta  fu.erur.it  sanctorum  m  arty  rum  corpora  174,000  ac  46 
summorum  pontifieum  pariterque  martyrum.’  .... 

“  The  early  Christians  used  the  Greek  term  cosmeteria ,  or 
sleeping-places,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  beautiful  figure  of 
speech,  used  in  the  Scriptures,  whereby  death  is  spoken  of  as  a 
1  falling  asleep.’ 

“  The  Roman  catacombs  consist  of  a  vast  labyrinth  of  tunnels, 
or  galleries,  excavated  in  the  tufa  or  other  rock,  completely 
below  ground,  and  outside  the  walls  of  the  city.  These  galleries 
cross  and  recross  at  three  or  four  levels,  one  above  the  other,  and, 
though  not  extending  more  than  three  miles  in  any  one  direc¬ 
tion,  would,  if  laid  out  in  one  straight  line,  reach  to  a  distance 
of  between  300  and  400  miles.  They  are  three  or  four  feet  in 
width,  and  average  eight  or  nine  feet  in  height,  while  the  walls 
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on  either  side  are  pierced  with  apertures,  or  loculi ,  one  above  the 
other,  in  which  are  placed  the  remains  of  the  dead. 

“It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  these  excavations  were  made 
exclusively  for  burying-places  by  the  Christians,  and  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  disused  arenaricc,  or  quarries,  which  were 
sometimes,  however,  modified  for  purposes  of  sepulture. 

“  Besides  the  term  ccemeteriurn  the  word  hypogceum  was  used, 
signifying  merely  an  underground  place,  while  the  resting-place 
of  martyrs,  or  confessors,  were  called  confessio,  or  martyrium. 
The  grave  itself  was  termed  loculus— -or  bisomum ,  trisomum,  or 
quadrisomum,  according  as  it  contained  two,  three,  or  four 
bodies.  Burial  was  called  depositio.  At  irregular  intervals  the 
galleries  open  into  small  chambers,  or  cubicula ,  which  generally 
contain  two  or  three  tombs  of  a  sarcophagus  type.  Above  each 
of  these  tombs  is  usually  to  be  seen  a  semicircular  niche,  termed 
arcosolium. 

“  These  cubicula ,  or  chambers,  are,  practically  speaking,  the 
earliest  of  all  Christian  churches,  because  here  was  celebrated 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  Some  were  private  vaults  belonging  to 
certain  families,  while  others  were  used  as  public  places  for 
worship,  and  others  again  partook  of  both  characters,  the  holy 
mysteries  being  celebrated  in  the  private  vaults  on  the  anniver¬ 
saries  of  the  deaths  of  their  occupants,  and  two,  three,  or  even 
four  of  the  vaults  being  so  placed  together,  with  light  and  venti¬ 
lation  in  common,  that  many  could  join  in  the  same  act  of 
worship,  while  a  still  larger  number  in  neighbouring  galleries 
might  receive  the  sacred  elements  brought  to  them,  according  to 
the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  time,  by  assistant  ministers. 

“  The  catacombs  continued  to  be  used  by  the  Christians  till 
the  capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century. 

“The  blackest  darkness  pervades  these  ancient  cemeteries, 
except  where,  in  certain  places,  air  and  light  are  admitted 
through  a  luminare  or  ventilation  shaft  communicating  with  the 
upper  atmosphere.  The  galleries  are  nearly  always  dry  and 
wholesome,  and  the  air  quite  pure.  The  temperature,  too,  is 
warm  and  comfortable,  and  alters  but  very  slightly  during 
winter  or  summer. 

“  Here  are  commemorated  the  names  of  Lucina  and  Priscilla, 
contemporaries  of  the  Apostles ;  of  S.  Oyriaca,  S.  Prmtextatus, 
and  S.  Pontiano.  There  are  also  catacombs  named  after  S. 
Oallixtus,  S.  Mark,  S.  Hyacinthus,  and  others. 

“  The  catacombs  contain  priceless  and  unique  specimens  of 
early  Christian  decorative  art,  in  the  shape  of  paintings  and 
monumental  inscriptions.  These  have  been  executed  upon  the 
walls  and  ceilings  of  the  arcosolia,  and  are  modelled  upon  the 
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contemporary  type  of  classical  mural  paintings.  The  subjects 
are  almost  always  of  a  religious  kind,  most  frequently  symboli¬ 
cal,  though  occasionally  allegorical  or  liturgical.  If  not  executed 
in  colour  upon  the  plastered  walls,  the  devices  or  inscriptions  are 
cut  upon  slabs  of  marble,  which  mark  the  loculus  or  grave  of  the 
deceased.  Of  the  latter  class  are  the  memorials,  copies  of  which 
are  exhibited  here  to-night. 

“  I  will  not  here  enter  into  a  discussion  concerning  the 
various  descriptions  of  catacomb  paintings,  because  elaborate 
works  upon  this  subject  have  been  written  by  De  Rossi  and 
others,  which  are  accessible  to  us  all ;  but  by  taking  in  order  the 
examples  which  we  have  here,  we  can,  as  we  examine  each,  call 
attention  to  the  particular  class  of  memorial  to  which  it  belongs. 

“We  have  not  here,  unfortunately,  an  inscription  of  certain 
date,  though  there  are  several  in  the  Vatican,  and  other  Roman 
collections,  which  bear  record  of  the  year  and  month  of  decease. 
Thus  there  is  one  which  runs  as  follows — 

INNOCENTIA  CONIVNX  ISSIGV  (ARIS) 

QVvE  CVM  EVM  YIXIT  BENE 
ANNIS  X  DIES  DVODECIM 
QYAE  DE  SiECVLO  EXIBIT 
IDIBYS  AVG  CALLICANO  CONS. 

“  By  this  mention  of  the  Ides  of  August  and  of  the  consul¬ 
ship  of  Callicanus  we  can  fix  the  date  with  accuracy  at  a.d.  317. 

“  Again  we  have  another  of  about  fifty  years  later,  which 
reads  thus — 

BENEMERENTI  IN  PACE  LIBERA 
QYE  BIXIT  AN  NEOFITA  DEP  DIE 
III  NONAS  MAIAS  CON  GRATIANO 
ET  EQYITIO. 

Gratianus  and  Equitius  being  consuls  this  year  gives  us  the 
date  at  374  A.D. 

“The  first  inscription  we  have  here  is  to  the  memory  of  a 
Roman  soldier.  It  runs — 

D  M 

YALERIVS  TAVRVS  MILES  CORTIS 

VII  PRETORIE  CENTYRIO  EVOCATVS  QVI  VISIT 

ANNIS  XXXXVII  REMISIT  FILIOS  DVOS  GEMNOS 

PISINVS  AN  VC  VS  ET  MESERO  VIII  CONPARE  SVA 

VIST  BENE  NATIO  NATV  PANONIVS  VXSOR  FECIT 

BENEMERENT. 

“  There  are  no  figures  or  other  devices  beyond  the  inscription, 
which,  as  you  see  stated,  was  put  up  by  his  wife. 

“  The  next  is  a  simple  and  touching  memorial  of  a  female — 
ERENEA  VIBAS  IN  DEO  . 
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‘  Erenea  mayst  thou  live  in  God.’  You  will  observe  in  many 
eases  the  late  Latin  use  of  b  for  v  as  in  1  vibas  ’  and  other 
words.  At  the  end  of  the  sentence  is  the  sacred  monogram  of 
the  X  and  P  with  the  A  and  Q. 

“  There  is  no  record  of  the  original  situation  of  this  inscrip¬ 
tion.  but  the  former  one  to  Valerius  Taurus  came  from  the 
cemetery  of  S.  Ciriaca. 

“  The  next  example  is  in  Latin,  though  in  Greek  character. 
BICTGRIA  EIAIOBITHRI  AOVAKICIMO. 

u  We  now  come  to  a  portion  of  an  epitaph,  with  a  rude  re¬ 
presentation  of  Noah  looking  forth  from  the  Ark  and  receiving 
the  olive  branch  from  the  dove.  This  subject  is  probably  intro¬ 
duced  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  expressed  in  Acts  ii.  47, 
whereby  ‘  the  faithful  having  obtained  remission  of  their  sins 
through  baptism,  having  received  from  the  Holy  Spirit  the  gift 
of  divine  peace,  and  are  saved  in  the  mystical  ark  of  the  church 
from  the  destruction  which  awaits  the  world.’  It  may  be  re¬ 
marked  that  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament  are  very  frequently 
depicted  in  the  catacombs,  of  which  this,  and  the  representation 
of  Moses  striking  the  rock,  are  the  most  common. 

“  Next  we  have  an  epitaph  where  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
are  all  three  used.  This  commemorates  a  Jew,  as  is  evident  by 
both  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  by  the  seven-branched 
candlestick,  here  twice  represented. 

“  The  inscriptions  run  thus  :  first  the  Greek — 

EN0AAE  KEITAI  TOTBTAC  BAPZAAPONA 
KAI  nAPHIOPIOC  TIOC  TOTBIA  BAPZAAPONA. 

and  then  the  same  thing  in  Latin — 

HIC  EST  POSITVS  TUBIAS  BARZAHARONA 
ET  PARECORIVS  FILIVS  TVBIAE  BARZAHARONA. 

The  Hebrew  word,  four  times  repeated,  is  Oixq  Shalom,  mean¬ 
ing  peace. 

“There  is  another  Jewish  inscription,  which  I  did  not  copy, 
which  is  as  follows — 

T2AE  KEITAI  XAAH(MH)  ©TrATHP 
PAPAIA  nATPOX  XTNAmrHX  AIBPEHN 
EBIG2EN  L  MA  EIPHNH  'H  IvOIMHXElX 
ATTHX. 

“  1  Here  lies  Salome,  daughter  of  Gardia,  father  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue  of  the  Hebrews.  She  lived  41  years.  Her  sleep  is  in 
peace.’ 
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“  The  Latin  inscription,  next  in  order,  is  much  more  difficult 
than  would  appear  bj  the  distinctness  of  the  lettering. 

DOMVSETERNALIS 

AVRCELSIETAVRILAR 

ITATISCONPARIM 

EESFECIMVSNOBIS 

ETNOSTRISETAMIC 

ISARCOSOLIOCVMP 

ARETICYLOSYOINPACEM. 

u  The  following  seems  to  be  the  correct  arrangement  of  the 
words — Domus  eternalis  Aur(elii)  Celsi  et  Aur(elii)  Ilaritatis 
conparimees  fecimus  nobis  et  nostris  et  amicis  arcosolio  cum 
pareticulo  suo  in  pacem. 

“  The  little  memorial  which  you  see  here  seems  to  be  a  frag¬ 
ment.  It  bears  the  inscription — 

YERITAS 

AMOR 

ANESTASE 

TITVROS. 

“  We  now  come  to  an  epitaph  inscribed  upon  a  tablet  de¬ 
signed  in  the  classic  manner.  The  inscription  runs — 

BERECYNDA  BIXIT  ANNOS  •  DVO 
MENSES  •  IIII  •  DIES  •  XXV  •  IN  PACE. 

On  the  left  side  we  have  the  sacred  monogram  XP,  and  on  the 
right  a  dove  bearing  an  olive  branch.  This  is  a  type  of  the 
Christian  soul  released  from  its  earthly  ties,  as  mentioned  in  the 
65th  Psalm,  and  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  catacombs. 

“  The  next  is  a  rather  remarkable  representation  of  a  man 
standing  at  what  is  apparently  a  table  resting  upon  trestles. 
He  holds  a  knife,  or  other  instrument,  in  his  right  hand.  The 
surface  of  the  table  seems  to  be  ornamented  with  a  geometrical 
pattern,  into  which  the  cross  is  introduced  ;  but  I  am  unable  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  design,  and  do  not  think  that  an 
altar  is  here  depicted,  though  the  man  is  probably  a  priest  or 
deacon  performing  some  religious  rite. 

u  The  next  is  a  highly  interesting  epitaph,  embellished  with 
representations  of  figures.  The  inscription  reads  as  follows  : — 

KALEMERE  DEYS  REFRIGERET  SP1RITVM 
TYYM  YNA  CYM  SORORIS  TVAE  HILARE. 

‘  Kalemere,  may  Grod  refresh  thy  spirit,  together  with  that  of 
thy  sister  Hilara.’ 

“  The  conspicuous  feature  of  this  memorial  is  the  figure  of 
the  shepherd  carrying  a  lamb  upon  his  shoulders.  On  the  right 
is  a  dove  perched  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  below  two 
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sheep  following  the  shepherd,  who  wears  a  costume  very  much 
the  same  as  that  still  used  by  the  peasants  of  the  Roman 
Campagna. 

“  Of  all  subjects  this  was  the  most  favourite  for  representation 
among  the  early  Christians.  The  figure,  it  is  needless  to  sav,  is 
that  of  our  Lord,  who,  having  compared  Himself  to  the  Good 
Shepherd,  was  thus  depicted  in  art  by  His  immediate  followers. 
In  some  cases  Orpheus  is  introduced,  charming  the  animals  with 
his  lyre,  this  mythological  personage  being  considered  as  a  pro¬ 
totype  of  Christ.  Lord  Lindsay  informs  us  that  the  subject  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  is  of  Greek,  and  not  of  Roman,  origin,  and 
was  suggested  by  a  statue  of  Mercury  carrying  a  goat. 

“  Constantine  erected  a  statue  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the 
forum  at  Constantinople,  but  the  subject  appears  not  to  have 
suited  the  Byzantines,  who  rejected  it,  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Romans. 

“  The  shepherd  is  sometimes  shown  as  carrying  a  kid,  and 
not  a  lamb,  a  fact  which  aroused  the  indignation  of  Tertullian, 
who  tells  us  that  this  device  occasionally  appeared  upon  chalices. 

“We  come  now  to  a  curious  specimen,  which  bears  a  single 
device  only — that  of  a  human  foot.  I  am  unable  to  account  for 
this  feature,  unless,  indeed,  it  commemorates  some  particular 
form  of  martyrdom  suffered  by  the  deceased.  If  this  were  the 
case,  however,  some  inscription  would  most  probably  accompany 
the  device. 

“  The  little  circular  memorial  next  in  order  bears  the  inscrip¬ 
tion — 

ANR  BENEMERENTI  IN  PACE  QUE 
VIXIT  ANNYS  XYII  DEPOSITA  VX  KAL 
OCTOBRE. 

Below  is  the  dove  with  the  olive  branch. 

“  The  next  is  a  Greek  epitaph,  very  distinctly  written — 

nPHTos  en  Arm  hnetmati  ©eot 

EN0AAE  KEITAI  <LIIMIAAA  AAEA<PH 

MNHMHE  XAPIN. 

‘  Here  in  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  lies  Protus.  Phiimilla,  his 
sister  (placed  this),  to  his  memory.’ 

“  Following  we  have  another  tablet,  of  strikingly  classical 
shape,  bearing  inscriptions  in  both  Greek  and  Latin. 

D  M 

IX0TC  ZONTHN  — 

Below  are  two  fish,  and  between  them  the  anchor,  emblematical 
of  Hope.  Last  comes  the  Latin — 

LICINI/E  AMIATI  BENEMERENTI  VIXIT  .... 
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1  To  the  beloved  Licinias  Amias.  He  lived  .  .  .  .’  The  age 
of  the  person  is  not  stated,  that  portion  of  the  tablet  being  lost. 

“  The  next  monument  is  to  the  memory  of  a  man.  Above  is 
a  figure  of  an  ‘  Orante,’  or  a  person  standing  with  his  arms  held 
up  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  On  either  side  are  representations 
of  the  dove,  and  of  a  human  head,  crowned  with  the  laurels  of 
victory,  as  a  Christian  emblem.  The  inscription  reads — 

PRISONS  QYI  VIXIT  ANNIS 
XXXYI  FVNCTYS  Y  KAL 
JYNIAS  FRATER  FECIT  IX  PACE. 

Here,  again,  we  have  the  representation  of  Noah  looking  forth 
from  the  Ark,  and  receiving  the  dove  through  the  open  window. 

“  Next  comes  a  little  memorial,  without  inscription,  but  bear¬ 
ing  the  A  and  fi,  the  circle  of  eternity,  the  cross  fylfot,  two 
other  emblems. 

“  Here  we  have  two  examples,  both  of  which  represent  the 
Good  Shepherd.  The  smaller  one  depicts  him  standing  cross- 
legged,  leaning  on  his  staff  (the  Augustinian  symbol  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy)  and  surrounded  by  his  sheep. 

u  The  larger  specimen  is  of  substantially  the  same  class,  but 
in  this  case  the  shepherd  bears  a  lamb  upon  his  shoulders.  The 
composition  is  enclosed  in  an  ornamental  circular  border  of 
rough  elaboration. 

“  Last  of  all  comes  a  slab  of  marble,  upon  which  is  cut  a 
device  representing  the  five  barley-loaves  and  two  fishes  of  the 
miracle  narrated  in  the  Gospels,  showing  how  strongly  these 
great  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ  were  kept  in  remembrance 
by  the  early  Christians. 

u  Some  of  the  memorials  we  have  been  examining  were  found 
in  the  cemetery  of  S.  Cyriaca,  and  some  in  the  Cimiterio  Vati- 
cano,  but  no  account  is  preserved  in  the  Kircherian  Museum  as 
to  the  original  situation  of  the  remainder. 

“  There  are  a  great  many  subjects  of  constant  occurrence  in 
the  catacombs  of  which  I  have  no  example  here,  such,  as  Daniel 
in  the  lions’  den,  Jonah  and  the  whale,  the  three  children  in  the 
fiery  furnace,  the  ascent  of  Elijah,  and  many  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Moses ;  while  from  the  New  Testament  we  find  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  the  turning  of  the  water 
into  wine,  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  and  the  raising  of 
Lazarus.  We  have  also  pictorial  illustration  of  various  events 
in  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord. 

“  Although  a  great  number  of  catacomb  memorials  are  incised 
upon  marble  slabs,  yet  the  majority  are  painted  subjects, 
executed  on  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  the  cubicula.  Portraits 
of  Our  Lord,  of  course,  very  frequently  occur,  and  there  is 
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one  in  the  catacombs  of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilles,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  pictorial  representation  of  Christ  now 
existing.  This  picture  assigns  to  the  Saviour  the  oval  face  and 
straight  nose  which  are  His  traditional  features.  The  hair  is 
parted  in  the  centre,  and  the  short  beard  is  likewise  divided. 

“  Representations  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  are  very  rare,  and 
when  found  are  generally  introduced  as  forming  part  of  a  group 
of  figures.  In  the  catacomb  of  S.  Priscilla  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest 
painting  of  her  which  remains,  and  which  dates,  probably, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  She  is  depicted 
sitting,  with  the  Holy  Infant  in  her  arms ;  while  opposite  to  her 
stands  a  male  figure,  vested  with  the  pallium,  and  pointing 
with  one  hand  to  a  star,  which  appears  above  them.  This  star 
is  almost  always  seen  in  representation  of  the  Virgin,  and  is, 
doubtless,  connected  with  the  Nativity.  The  male  figure  does 
not  here  seem  to  be  intended  for  S.  Joseph,  but  is  supposed  to 
personate  one  of  the  magi,  or  one  of  the  prophets.  S.  Priscilla, 
after  whom  this  catacomb  is  named,  was  probably  the  mother 
of  Pudens,  and  thus  a  contemporary  of  some  of  the  apostles. 

“  The  associations  of  the  Roman  catacombs  are  not  those 
of  the  dead  only,  but  also  of  the  living.  Though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  these  subterranean  passages  were  never  used,  and 
could  not  be  used,  as  dwelling-places,  yet  here  were  performed 
the  most  august  rites  of  the  early  Church  at  a  time  when  the 
fierceness  of  the  heathen  world,  and  the  desire  of  the  Christians 
that  no  solemnity  of  the  new  faith  should  be  exposed  to  profane 
gaze,  prevented  the  faithful  from  meeting  openly  in  the  city  of 
Rome.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  fre¬ 
quently  celebrated  in  the  arcosolia  of  the  catacombs  ;  and  there 
is  abundant  authority  for  assuming  that  the  Mass  was  also 
celebrated  at  funerals,  and  not  merely  the  dyd7r?7,  or  love-feast, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Eucharist.  Represen¬ 
tations  of  the  ar/d'7T7]  are  comparatively  common,  but  not  so 
those  of  the  Eucharistic  rite,  which,  from  the  earliest  times, 
was  held  in  the  greatest  reverence  by  orthodox  Christendom. 
The  funeral  feast,  which  was  a  Pagan  survival,  seems,  in  later 
times,  to  have  been  profaned  by  heathen  intemperance,  and 
S.  Augustine  ( De  Mor.  Eccl.  Cathol.)  preaches  against  those 
who  ‘  made  themselves  drunk  in  the  chapels  of  the  martyr, 
placing  their  excesses  to  the  score  of  religious  reverence  for  the 
dead.’  Gradually  the  use  of  the  catacombs  for  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  dead  became  extended  further,  and  baptism, 
the  first  of  the  sacraments,  was  formally  administered  here. 
In  the  catacomb  of  S.  Pontianus  is  a  complete  baptistery,  where 
a  natural  spring  supplies  a  basin  sufficiently  deep  for  total 
immersion,  and  which  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  ten  steps. 
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There  is  a  recess  behind  the  basin  with  a  painting  of  an  enriched 
cross,  while  above  is  a  fresco  of  the  baptism  of  Christ.  In  the 
catacombs  of  S.  Agnese  is  a  series  of  five  compartments  or 
cubicula,  which  seem  to  have  been  used  especially  for  congre¬ 
gational  worship.  In  the  end  chamber  is  a  seat  for  the  bishop 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  occupying  the  same  position  ritually  as 
the  bishop’s  throne  does  in  the  tribune  of  the  earlier  Roman 
basilicas. 

u  The  painted  and  incised  memorials  of  the  catacombs  which 
we  have  been  discussing  are  almost  all  treated  in  a  classical 
and  Roman  manner.  The  greatest  timidity,  also,  is  observable 
in  the  pictorial  representations  of  events  connected  with  the  life 
of  Christ.  As  we  have  seen,  heathen  mythology  is  pressed 
into  the  service  of  Christian  art,  and  Orpheus  appears  as  a  pro¬ 
totype  of  our  Saviour.  Faith  in  the  Redemption,  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  article  of  the  Christian  belief,  is  evidenced  everywhere 
by  the  character  of  the  inscriptions,  but  subjects  of  liturgical 
or  dogmatic  character  are  almost  entirely  absent. 

“  When  the  Church  had  peace,  or,  at  any  rate,  freedom  from 
State  persecution,  interments  in  the  catacombs  were  performed 
with  little  regard  to  the  tender  solemnity  of  times  lately  past ; 
and  professional  fossores ,  or  excavators,  did  much  damage  by 
cutting  away  paintings  and  frescoes,  in  order  to  dig  out  fresh 
loculi,  which  were  sold  by  them  as  freeholds  to  persons  wishing 
to  provide  in  time  for  their  own  burial.  In  the  catacomb  of 
S.  Calixtus  is  a  fresco  of  a  fossor,  with  his  lamp,  pickaxe,  and 
other  implements,  lying  by  him.  Above  is  inscribed  ‘  Diogenes 
fossor  in  pace  depositus.’ 

u  I  have  not  here  attempted  to  throw  any  new  light  upon  the 
catacombs  of  Rome,  because  very  erudite  works  upon  this  vast 
subject  have  been  written  by  De  Rossi,  March i,  Fabretti,  Le 
Blant,  Boldetti,  and  Aringhi,  while  the  work  published  in  1632 
by  Bosio,  and  entitled  Roma  Sotterranea,  is  of  immense  value 
to  the  student  of  this  subject.  Every  fresh  excavation,  if  per¬ 
formed  carefully  and  reverentially,  remembering  whose  are  the 
ashes  which  here  lie,  reveals  evidences  of  the  life  of  the  early 
Christians,  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  of  the  Roman  catacombs, 
what  is  applied  to  many  other  places  in  Rome  of  sanctity 
acquired  only  by  modern  religious  invention,  ‘  Non  est  in  tota 
sanctior  urbe  locus.’  ” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  January  29th,  1885. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 


From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The  Journal. 
New  Series.  Vol.  xvii.  Part  I,  Svo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  : — Archseologia  Cambrensis. 
Fifth  Series.  Vol.  i.,  No.  4.  October.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  British  Archaeological  Association  : — -The  Journal.  Vol.  xl.  Part  5. 
December  31.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  New-England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  : — A  Briefe  Discretion 
of  New  England  and  the  severall  townes  therein,  together  with  the  present 
Government  thereof.  [From  a  Manuscript  written  in  1660  by  Samuel 
Maverick,  and  recently  discovered  in  the  British  Museum  by  Henry  F. 
Waters,  A.B.]  Sin.  4to.  1885. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Asclepiad.  No.  5,  Vol.  ii.  January.  By  B.  W. 
Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  Svo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Zurich  : — Mittheilungen.  Band  xxi,  Heft  G. 
4to.  Zurich,  1885. 

From  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  F.S.A.  : — Observations  on  the  State  of  His¬ 
torical  Literature.  By  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas.  Svo.  London,  1830. 

From  G.  W.  Tomlinson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Chronicles  of  the  Yorkshire  Family  of 
Stapelton.  By  II.  E.  Chetwynd- Stapylton.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Camden  Society  : — Publications.  New  Series  xxxvi.  The  Lauder¬ 
dale  Papers.  Edited  by  Osmund  Airy.  Vol.  ii.  1667-1673.  4to.  Lon¬ 
don,  1885. 

From  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The 
Archaeological  Journal.  Vol.  xli.  No.  164.  [Completing  the  volume.] 
Svo.  London,  1884. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlisle  exhibited,  through  R. 
S.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Cumberland, 
“  two  ancient  Copes,  part  of  the  vestments  of  Carlisle  Cathedral, 
one  of  them  with  richly  embroidered  orphreys  representing 
saints,  date  fifteenth  century ;  the  other  of  cloth  of  gold,  date 
sixteenth  century.”  The  above  is  the  description  given  of  them 
in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  formed  during  the  visit  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  to  Carlisle  in  1859.  On  these  Mr. 
Ferguson  made  the  following  observations  : — 

u  The  earlier  cope  is  of  the  usual  semi-circular  form,  and 
measures  10  feet,  or  thereabouts,  along  the  straight  edge.  The 
body  is  of  damask,  once  probably  of  a  brighter  colour,  but  now 
faded  to  a  dull  blue  slate  hue.  The  economy  displayed  in  the 
use  of  this  damask  shows  that  it  was  costly  :  the  central  portion 
of  the  body  is  made  of  three  whole  breadths  of  the  stuff,  each 
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about  two  feet  two  inches  in  width,  disposed  perpendicularly  to 
the  straight  edge,  hut  the  triangular  corners  are  each  made  up  of 
three  small  pieces ;  evidently  the  maker  declined  to  cut  a  breadth 
of  the  fabric  to  waste,  but  made  up  his  triangular  corners  as  econo¬ 
mically  as  he  could.  And  he  has  succeeded  by  economical  cutting 
in  making  the  five  breadths  of  the  body  of  the  cope  out  of  four 
breadths  of  the  fabric.  One  would  imagine  the  vestment  must 
have  been  made  by  contract.  After  the  breadths  were  stitched 
together,  twenty-one  sprays  of  conventional  foliage  embroidered 
on  linen  in  crewel  work  in  fine  wools  and  gold  thread,  have 
been  sewed  thereon,  and  these  sprays  in  many  places  cover  the 
seams  between  the  breadths  of  the  damask  ;  they  are  arranged 
so  as  to  hang  perpendicularly  when  the  cope  is  worn,  and 
they  are  of  three  or  four  different  patterns.  Similar  sprays, 
though  not  exactly  the  same,  are  engraved  in  the  Archaeological 
Journal,  vol.  i.  pp.  329-331,  and  vol.  iv.  pp.  290-330,  as  illustra¬ 
tions  to  the  late  Mr.  Hartshorne’s  papers  on  English  Mediaeval 
Embroidery,  where  is  an  account  of  their  mode  of  manufacture. 
This  cope  has  no  orphray  round  the  circular  edge ;  the  orphray 
of  the  straight  edge  is  not  the  original  one.  It  consists  of  eight 
figures  representing  five  different  saints,  worked,  four  each, 
on  two  separate  strips  of  canvas ;  the  central  portion,  where 
the  hood  should  be,  is  a  slip  from  the  representation  of  the 
Annunciation,  and  the  ends  of  the  orphray  are  made  up  by 
snippets  from  other  pieces  of  embroidery.  The  eight  figures  of 
saints  are  worked  on  canvas  in  fine  wool  and  gold  thread, 
mainly  in  crewel  stitch,  but  chain  stitch  is  employed  in  the 
faces,  and  feather  stitch  is  occasionally  used.  Each  figure  is 
under  a  canopy,  and  stands  upon  conventional  foliage  and 
grass.  The  canopies  are  all  similar.  S.  Catherine  is  represen¬ 
ted  twice,  at  each  end  of  the^urphray.  She  is  nimbed  and 
crowned,  and  has  long  fie^mg  yellow  hair ;  she  holds  in  her 
right  hand  the  brokpirwheel,  and  in  her  left  the  sword,  point 
downwards.  The  fwo  figures  are  identical,  except  in  the  colours 
of  the  costume  ;  in  one  case  the  upper  mantle  is  of  two  shades 
of  blue ;  in  the  other  of  green  and  yellow ;  in  both  the  under 
garment  is  fawn  coloured. 

(i  S.  Matthew  is  also  represented  twice,  immediately  above  the 
figures  of  S.  Catherine.  In  each  case  he  is  nimbed  and 
bearded ;  holds  in  his  right  hand  a  carpenter’s  square,  and  in 
his  left  a  book.  The  figures  are  identical,  except  for  changes 
in  the  colours  of  the  vestments.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
cope,  above  S.  Matthew,  is  S.  Margaret ;  she  is  nimbed  and 
crowned,  has  long  flowing  yellow  hair,  and  tramples  on  the 
dragon,  into  whose  mouth  she  thrusts  a  long  staff.  S.  Apollonia 
with  nimbus,  and  long  flowing  yellow  hair,  but  uncrowned  and 
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apparently  kneeling,  occupies  the  corresponding  position  on  the 
left  side.  A  voluminous  cloak  nearly  covers  her ;  her  right 
hand  holds  a  tooth  in  a  pair  of  pincers.  The  two  remaining 
figures  represent  S.  James  the  Less,  as  shown  by  the  fuller’s 
bat. 

u  The  place  where  the  hood  should  be  is  occupied  by  a  strip 
cut  from  the  top  of  a  representation  of  the  Annunciation  ;  only 
the  faces,  much  dilapidated,  and  the  top  of  the  angel’s  wing  are 
given,  but  the  feet  of  one  of  the  figures  and  some  other  snippets 
are  utilized  to  make  up  the  ends  of  the  orphray. 

“  The  lining  or  foundation  of  the  cope  is  a  greenish  linen, 
now  concealed  by  a  modern  lining  of  rep,  added  recently  by 
the  ladies  of  the  late  Dean  Close’s  family.  The  damask  and 
the  orphray  are  bordered  by  a  piece  of  coloured  inkle  or  tape, 
which  has  a  very  modern  appearance. 

“  It  woidd  seem  that  this  cope  was  at  some  time  or  other 
robbed  of  its  original  orphray,  which  was  afterwards  replaced 
by  the  present  one,  which  must  have  formed  part  of  the  vest¬ 
ments  or  hangings  of  S.  Catherine’s  chapel  in  Carlisle 
Cathedral,  and  that  the  edging  of  inkle  was  then  put  on. 

“  The  embroidery  of  this  cope  is  English  work. 

u  The  second  cope  is  also  semi-circular  in  shape,  and  of  the 
same  size  as  the  first,  namely,  about  ten  feet  along  the  straight 
edge.  It  has  had  an  orphray  of  about  8  inches  broad  round 
the  edge  of  the  semi-circular  portion,  but  this  is  entirely  gone. 
The  orphray  of  the  straight  edge  is  nearly  9  inches  in  breadth, 
and  is  of  cloth  of  gold  woven  on  a  red  silk  warp,  and  the  gold 
threads  of  the  woof  are  thin  flat  strips  of  gold  twisted  round 
threads  of  yellow  silk  ;  it  is  therefore  of  Cyprus  manufacture 
(See  South  Kensington  Handbook,  Textile  Fabrics,  p.  20).  It 
is  so  dilapidated  that  the  pattern  can  hardly  be  made  out,  but  it 
seems  to  be  a  diaper  of  geometrical  foliage.  The  body  of  the 
cope  is  also  of  cloth  of  gold,  but  the  red  silk  of  the  warp  forms 
a  bold  pattern  in  ruby-toned  velvet  of  a  rich  soft  pile,  freckled 
in  places  with  gold  thread  sprouting  up  in  loops.  This  cloth  is 
Florentine  (See  ibid.  p.  63).  The  same  economy  in  cutting 
has  been  observed  as  in  the  earlier  cope ;  some  of  the  corner 
pieces  are  gone,  and  there  is  a  gap  where  the  hood  should  be. 
The  lining  or  foundation  of  this  cope  is  the  same  greenish 
linen  as  in  the  case  of  the  other,  and  is  also  concealed  by  a 
new  lining  of  rep. 

“  It  would  seem  that  both  these  copes,  though  of  different 
dates,  have  been  relined  with  or  remounted  on  this  coarse 
greenish  fabric  at  the  same  date. 

u  In  the  Library  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlisle  is,  or 
was,  a  manuscript  book  entitled  1 A  perfect  Rental  of  all  Rents 
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due  and  payable  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlisle,  a.d. 
1685-6.’  It  bears  on  the  fly-leaf  the  name  of  Thomas  Tullie, 
who  was  made  Dean  in  1716.  On  the  fly-leaf  at  the  other  end 
is  the  following  declaration  :  1  This  book  was  delivered  to  me  by 
the  executrix  of  the  late  Dean,  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  who  had 
received  it  from  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  Dean  Bolton. 
(Signed),  Thomas  Percy,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  Nov.  28,  1778.’  It 
contains  beside  the  Rental,  a  list  of  Things  to  be  Provided, 
Corrected,  Ordered,  and  Done  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  and  about  its  Revenues.  In  this  list  there  occurs  the  fol¬ 
lowing  direction  :  ‘  That  the  two  Copes  be  mended  and  worn  by 
the  Epistler  and  Gospeller.’  I  take  it  that  it  was  under  this 
order  that  the  two  copes  were  mounted  on  the  coarse  greenish 
linen,  and  that  this  was  done  much  nearer  to  1685  than  to 
1778,  the  earliest  and  latest  dates  in  the  book.  And  the  inkle 
or  tape  on  the  first  cope  will  be  of  the  same  date.  There  is  no 
evidence  as  to  whether  the  rest  of  the  order  was  carried  out 
and  the  copes  actually  worn,  or  as  to  what  the  celebrant  wore 
or  was  intended  to  wear.” 

Mr.  Ferguson  also  communicated  a  very  interesting  account 
of  a  great  find  of  silver  coins  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the 
parish  of  Beaumont,  near  Carlisle.  He  had  examined  no  less 
than  1,965  coins.  The  details  of  the  subjects  and  legends  will 
be  published  in  due  sort  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  but  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  put  on  record  here  the  general  account  of 
the  “  find,”  as  given  by  Mr.  Ferguson  : — 

“  On  Friday,  December  26th,  1884,  two  labourers  were 
engaged  in  cutting  a  main  drain  through  a  field,  the  property 
of  my  relative  Mr.  Oliphant-Ferguson,  and  situate  in  the  parish 
of  Beaumont,  near  Carlisle.  They  came  upon  a  stone  about 
nine  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  below  this  they 
found  a  mass  of  silver  coin,  which  is  stated  to  have  weighed 
1 0  lbs.  and  to  have  filled  two  hats  ;  the  number  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  6000,  and  I  should  imagine  this  to  be  under  rather 
than  over  the  truth.  The  police,  however,  think  otherwise.  A 
‘  pikehead  ’  was  said  to  have  been  found  with  the  coins,  but  on 
inquiry  I  have  ascertained  that  this  object  (whatever  it  may  be, 
probably  a  bronze  celt)  was  found  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  coins. 

“  The  coins  were  not  contained  in  any  existing  vessel,  but  a 
discolouration  of  the  soil  existed  round  them  and  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  decomposition  of  a  bag  or  box.  As  many  of  the  coins 
were  thickly  coated  with  iron-rust,  and  as  small  and  much  cor¬ 
roded  fragments  of  iron  were  found  with  the  coins,  it  seems 
that  they  must  have  been  contained  in  a  small  coffer  of  iron,  or 
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of  wood  with  iron  mounts.  The  fragments  of  iron  were  thrown 
away,  with  the  exception  of  one  piece,  which  might  have  been 
a  big  nail,  or  in  fact  almost  anything,  so  rusted  is  it. 

“  The  coins  were  at  first  supposed  by  the  finders  to  be  co¬ 
operative  store  checks,  but  their  value  was  soon  ascertained ; 
and  on  the  two  following  days,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  place 
was  visited  by  crowds  of  people,  who  scooped  out  a  vast  hole 
and  a  few  stray  coins  were  found.  Others  were  sold  by  the 
finders,  one  of  whom  got  10/.  for  140  coins  sold  in  three  parcels. 
Mr.  Oliphant-Ferguson  secured  two  parcels  of  together  nearly 
1900  coins,  which  he  placed  in  my  hands  for  examination  pend¬ 
ing  instructions  from  the  Treasury,  with  whom  he  at  once  com¬ 
municated.  Large  numbers  of  coins  must  remain  unaccounted 
for,  but  the  police  are  taking  steps  for  their  recovery ;  and  the 
police  have  brought  me  88  more  for  examination. 

“  The  interesting  village  of  Beaumont  is  about  four  miles 
north-west  of  Carlisle,  and  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Eden, 
at  the  point  where  the  river  and  the  Roman  wall  separate,  after 
having  run  together  for  part  of  the  way  from  Carlisle.  At 
Beaumont  the  river  runs  directly  to  the  north  for  more  than  a 
mile  before  turning  again  to  the  west,  while  from  Beaumont 
the  wall  runs  directly  west  for  one  and  a-half  miles  to  the 
Roman  camp  at  Burgh-by-Sands.  The  church  of  Beaumont 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  mile  castle,  and  commands  a  most 
extensive  view.  From  the  village  field-roads  lead  north  to 
ancient  waths  across  the  river  Eden,  which  were  well  known  to 
Scotch  armies.  So  late  as  1745  a  portion  of  the  Highlanders, 
with  Prince  Charlie,  crossed  the  river  from  the  north  at  one 
of  these  waths,  the  Peat  wath,  and  marched  through  the  village 
of  Beaumont  to  a  position  on  the  south  of  Carlisle.  In  the  later 
part  of  the  year  1322  Robert  Bruce,  for  a  second  time  in  that 
year,  entered  Cumberland  by  a  wath  which  the  chronicle  of 
Lanercost  calls  the  ‘  Sole  wath,’  and  encamped  for  five  days 
at  Beaumont.  Edward  I.,  following  the  road  along  the  Roman 
wall,  passed  through  Beaumont  on  July  4th,  1307,  en  route  for 
Burgh-by-Sands,  where  he  died  on  the  7th  of  that  month.  I 
mention  these  facts  because  they  show  that  in  the  fourteenth 
century  Beaumont  was  not  the  secluded  country  village  it  is 
now  reckoned,  but  a  place  of  strategic  importance, — the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  road  from  Carlisle  to  the  then  important 
ports  of  Skimburness  and  Sandsfield,  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Solway,  with  a  well  known  branch  of  the  great  road  from 
the  west  of  Scotland,  which  was  in  use  from  times  long  anterior 
to  the  advent  of  the  Roman  down  to  the  days  of  Telford. 

“  The  place  where  the  coins  were  found  is  forty-three  yards 
Avest  of  one  of  the  roads  north  from  Beaumont,  and  four  yards 
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north  of  a  little  runner,  which  flows  eastward  down  a  little 
slack  to  the  river  Eden.  It  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north 
of  Beaumont,  exactly  at  the  left-hand  lower  corner  of  the  capital 
M,  in  the  name  of  that  parish  in  the  six-inch  Ordnance 
map. 

“  In  all  I  have  had  for  examination  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-five  coins,  viz.,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  groats, 
ninety-seven  half  groats,  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fourteen  pennies  and  lesser  coins.  Among  them  I  have  only 
found  one  English  coin  older  than  Edward  I.,  namely,  one 
of  Henry  III.  The  type  is  the  king’s  head  full-faced,  bearded, 
within  an  inner  circle,  outside  of  which  his  hand  projects 
holding  a  sceptre. 

“  As,  according  to  Ending,  vol.  i.  p.  226,  Edward  III. 
coined  no  groats  until  1351,  this  hoard  cannot  have  been  buried 
before  a  year  or  two  after  that  date,  to  allow  time  for  the  new 
coins  to  get  into  circulation  ;  nor  are  they  likely  to  have  been 
buried  after  the  death  of  David  II.  in  1371,  for  by  then  coins 
of  his  successor  would  have  been  found  in  the  hoard.” 

In  connection  with  the  exhibition  of  the  two  Carlisle  Copes, 
A.  Gr.  Hill,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  third  Cope  of  Flemish 
work,  which  he  thus  described  : — 

“  The  ancient  cope,  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting 
to-night,  is  one  now  at  use  at  S.  Augustine’s  church,  Kilburn, 
and  by  the  kindness  of  the  Eev.  R.  C.  Kirkpatrick  I  am  enabled 
to  bring  it  here  for  the  inspection  of  the  Fellows.  Its  particular 
history  is  not  known,  but  it  was  presented  to  the  church  by  a 
gentleman  who  bought  it  on  the  Continent  —  I  believe  in 
!taly. 

“  Before  I  had  inspected  it  closely,  I  believed  that  it  was  of 
Italian  workmanship  ;  but,  having  examined  it  carefully,  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  Flemish,  both  by  the  character  of 
the  design  and  the  treatment  of  the  figures  on  the  orphrey. 

u  It  is  abeautiful  specimen  of  needlewoi'k,  of  very  considerable 
richness,  and  of  remarkably  good  design. 

“  There  is  no  hood,  but  the  whole  of  the  cope,  save  the 
orphrey,  is  made  of  velvet,  enriched  with  a  fine  late  Gothic 
diaper,  executed  in  red,  and  laminated  with  gold.  The  red 
colour  was,  doubtless,  of  a  much  brighter  tone  300  years  ago, 
but  it  has  now  assumed  a  fine  brownish  hue. 

“  The  orphrey  is  exceedingly  good.  The  design  consists  of 
a  series  of  six  figures  of  saints,  each  under  a  canopy.  The 
emblems  which  accompany  the  figures  show  that  the  saints 
depicted  are — 
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“  S.  Bartholomew,  S.  Anne,  S.  Peter,  S.  Paul,  S.  Andrew, 
and  S.  Catherine. 

“  The  orphrey  is  9  inches  wide,  and  the  figure  spaces  are  6 
inches  by  18.  There  is  a  finely  embossed  gold  border  which 
bounds  the  whole,  and  the  backgrounds  of  the  figures  are  com¬ 
posed  of  raised  lozenge-shaped  diapers.  The  figures  stand  upon 
pavements  of  variously  coloured  squares.  The  faces  and  feet  are 
very  well  executed  in  flesh-coloured  silk. 

“  A  noticeable  feature  is  the  renaissance  treatment  of  the 
canopies,  which  are  very  ably  designed  after  the  cockle-shell 
pattern.  In  four  instances  the  finials  consist  of  cherubims’ 
heads  and  wings,  and,  in  two  instances,  of  floriated  terminals. 

“  The  morse  is  decorated  with  the  figure  of  a  wolf,  carrying  a 
lamb  in  his  mouth. 

“  The  whole  is  in  good  preservation,  though  it  is  somewhat 
tender,  and  has  been  mended  in  a  careless  and  rough  manner. 
The  lining  is  modern  and  coarse. 

“  By  the  architectural  character  of  the  work  I  am  inclined  to 
fix  the  date  at  about  1500  a.d.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  February  5th,  1885. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vienna  (Philosophisch-IIistorische 
Classe) : — 

1.  Denkschriften.  34ter  Band.  4to.  Vienna,  1881. 

2.  Sitzungsberichte.  104  Band,  105  Band,  and  106  Band.  8vo.  Vienna, 
1883-4. 

3.  Archiv  fill’  osterreichische  Gesckichte.  65  Band.  8vo.  Vienna,  1884. 

4.  Fontes  Rerum  Austriacarum.  O ester reichische  Geschichts-Quellen.  II. 
Abtheilung.  Diplomataria  et  Acta.  43  Band.  8vo.  Vienna,  1883. 

From  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  : — The  Maga¬ 
zine.  Vol.  xxii.  No.  64.  December.  8vo.  London,  1S84. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Agram  (Croatia)  : — Viestnik.  Godina  vii. 
— Br.  i.  8yo.  Zagrebu,  1885. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq. The  Western  Antiquary.  Fourth 
Series.  Part  8.  January.  4to.  Plymouth,  1885. 

From  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society  : — 

1.  Transactions.  Vol.  viii.,  parts  1  and  2.  [Completing  the  volume.]  8vo. 
Bristol,  1883-4. 
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2.  No.  3.  Notes  on  the  Wills  in  the  Great  Orphan  Book,  or  Book  of  Wills  in 
the  Council  House  at  Bristol.  By  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Wadley,M.A.  8vo.  Bristol. 
From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society: — Proceedings.  Vol.  vii.,  No.  2.  Feb¬ 
ruary.  8vo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Author,  Arthur  J.  Jewers,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — 

1.  Local  Heraldry.  Part  i.  [Reprinted  from  the  Trans,  of  the  Plymouth 
Instit.  &  Devon  and  Cornwall  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Yol.  viii.]  8vo.  1883. 

2.  [For  Private  Circulation  only.]  Parish  Registers,  and  their  Preservation. 
Being  suggestions  for  the  drawing  up  of  a  Bill  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
deal  with  this  matter.  8vo.  Plymouth,  1884.  (Two  copies.) 

From  Everard  Green  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — The  Order  for  the  Dedication  or  Conse¬ 
cration  of  a  Church.  Translated  from  the  Roman  Pontifical.  8vo.  lloe- 
hampton,  1883. 

From  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society Original  Papers 
Vol.  ix.  Parts  3  and  4  [completing  the  volume],  and  Vol.  x.  Part  1.  8vo. 
Norwich,  1883-4. 

Robert  Blair,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  photograph  of  a 
sculptured  and  inscribed  Stone  with  a  rubbing  of  the  Inscrip¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  recently  found  at  South  Shields,  and  of 
which  he  communicated  the  following  account  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary,  dated  January  24th,  1885:* — 

u  There  was  discovered,  on  the. site  of  the  Roman  cemetery 
here,  a  few  days  ago,  a  very  fine  sepulchral  monument,  or  rather 
I  should  say  of  the  principal  part  of  it,  that  containing  the  chief 
figure  and  the  inscription  ;  the  remaining  portion,  the  pedi- 
mented  top,  having  been  found  about  three  years  ago,  though 
in  the  same  street  (Cleveland  Street),  yet  at  a  distance  of  more 
that  100  yards,  and  then  purchased  by  me.  The  whole,  there¬ 
fore,  is  now  in  my  possession.  The  stone  is  3  feet  3  inches 
high  by  1  foot  11  inches  wide,  and  in  workmanship  is,  as  you 
will  perceive  from  the  photograph,  finer,  if  anything,  than  the 
famous  bilingual  tombstone  to  Regina,  found  not  many  yards 
from  the  place  where  the  one  now  in  question  was  exhumed. 

“  The  stone  may  be  thus  described.  It  consists  of  the  pedi- 
mented  top,  supported  by  fluted  columns  with  moulded  and 
beaded  capitals ;  the  recessed  space  containing  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  deceased  person,  and  the  bottom  with  the  inscription, 
of  which  I  will  speak  presently.  In  the  angles  above  the 
pediment  are  busts,  one  of  them  with  the  face  knocked  off  and 
the  other  so  damaged  as  to  be  past  description.  In  the  centre 
of  the  pediment  there  is  a  lion’s  head  with  a  ring  in  its  mouth, 
in  knocker  form,  and  at  each  side  of  it  is  an  incised  scroll.  The 
chief  figure  in  the  centre  compartment — that  of  the  deceased — 
is  reclining  on  a  couch,  of  which  the  creases  and  bandages  are 
well  shown.  Under  his  left  elbow  is  a  fringed  cushion.  He 
is  clothed  in  two  garments,  both  of  which  are  in  graceful  folds ; 

*  The  Society  is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Blair  for  the  loan  of  the  woodcut  on  the 
next  page. 
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the  outer  of  them  has  an  edge  of  zig-zag  pattern,  with  holes  in 
the  angles,  and  at  its  extremity  a  tassel.  In  his  right  hand 
what  to  all  appearance  is  a  fir-cone  ornament,  and  in  the  left, 
which  rests  on  the  cushion,  he  is  holding  a  cup.  On  the  back- 
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ROMAN  SEPULCHRAL  MONUMENT  POUND  AT  SOUTH  SHIELDS. 


ground  is  an  elegant  scroll-work  design.  The  legs  of  the  couch 
are  twisted  and  banded  in  form.  Below  the  couch  is  the  figure 
of  a  boy  (whose  face  is  knocked  off)  in  a  tunic,  with  a  vessel, 
which  he  is  offering  to  the  sick  man.  On  the  ground  is  a  two- 
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handled  vessel  of  Greek  design.  Unfortunately  the  greater 
part  of  the  face  of  the  principal  figure  is  destroyed.  The  curly 
hair  on  the  portion  that  is  left  is  what  one  would  expect  to  find 
on  the  head  of  a  Moor. 

“  The  inscription  already  referred  to,  and  which  it  will  be 
seen,  both  on  the  score  of  orthography  and  of  grammar,  is 
somewhat  defective,  runs  as  follows  :  — 

D  M  VICTORIS  NATIONE  MAVRVM 
[A]NNORVM  XX  LIBERTVS  NYMERIANI 
[E]QITI  ALA  I  ASTVRYM  QVI 
PIANTISSIME  PR[OSE]QYTYS  EST. 

which  Professor  Hiibner  agrees  with  Dr.  Bruce  may  be  trans¬ 
lated  thus  — 

“  1  To  the  divine  shades  of  Victor.  He  was  by  nation  a 
Moor.  He  lived  twenty  years,  and  was  freedman  of  Nume- 
rianus  a  horseman  of  the  first  Ala  of  the  Asturians,  who  most 
devoutly  followed  him  to  the  grave.’  ” 

E.  W.  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  very  curious 
Genealogical  Roll  of  the  Kings  of  England,  of  which  he  gave 
the  following  account : — 

11  Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Chaworth  Musters  I  am 
enabled  to  bring  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  a  genealogical 
roll  of  the  kings  of  England,  mostly  written  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  but  with  a  continuation  on  the  ninth  skin  of  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.  The  chief  point  of  interest  is  the  artistic 
excellence  of  some  of  the  figures,  which  are  drawn  in  outline  and 
slightly  tinted.  The  large  figure  of  Dame  Fortune  at  the  head 
of  the  roll  is  especially  well-designed,  but  the  quality  of  the  line 
though  remarkable  for  its  delicacy  is  not  very  steady.  Some  of 
the  throned  figures  of  the  kings  are  noteworthy  examples  of  the 
fine  style  of  outline  drawing  which  prevailed  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  beauty  is  all  the  more 
evident  through  the  comparison  afforded  by  the  artist  of  the 
continuation  (temp.  Henry  IV.),  who  in  his  endeavour  to  work 
in  the  manner  of  the  earlier  artist  has  signally  failed  to  secure 
the  quality  which  gives  to  the  Edwardian  work  its  artistic  value. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  some  of  the  drawings  have  been  traced 
over  by  a  coarse  unsteady  hand,  concealing  much  of  their  pris¬ 
tine  delicacy.  There  is  another  point  of  interest  about  the  roll 
which  my  friend,  Mr.  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  point  out,  and  that  is  its  early  date  ;  to  use  his  words 
it  is  ‘older  than  the  usual  run  of  such.’  For  although  there 
are  a  number  of  such  genealogical  rolls  in  the  British  Museum.^ 
they  are  chiefly  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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“  The  roll,  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  Chawortli  family 
together  with  a  family  pedigree,  was  probably  made  for  Maud 
de  Chawortli,  who  married  Henry  of  Monmouth,  afterwards 
Earl  ot  Lancaster,  the  grandson  of  Henry  III. ;  her  grand¬ 
daughter  Blanche  being  the  mother  of  King  Henry  IV. 

“The  roll  measures  22  feet  4  inches  in  length,  10  inches  in 
width  and  is  made  up  of  nine  skins  of  vellum.  It  begins  with 
a  diagram  of  the  chief  roads  of  England:  the  Watling  Street, 
the  Hermin  Street,  the  Fossway,  and  the  Ikenild  Street.  Under 
this  is  a  Wheel  of  Fortune  with  French  verses  which  I  have 
below  transcribed.  The  small  figures  on  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel  are  not  of  much  merit,  but  the  large  figure  of  Dame 
Fortune  herself  is  nearly  equal  to  the  work  in  Queen  Mary’s 
Psalter  (Brit.  Mus.  MS.  2  B.  vii.),  or  in  the  Arundel  Psalter 
(Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Arundel.  83),  whilst  in  conventional  treatment 
it  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  beautiful  drawings  in 
the  unfinished  Apocalypse  in  the  British  Museum  catalogued 
19  B.  xv.  Below  the  wheel  and  the  verses  is  a  draft  of  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy,  followed  by  the  Saxon  line  ;  to  this  succeeds 
the  Norman  line  from  Iloilo,  and  then  follow  the  kings  of 
England  to  Henry  IV. 

“  The  fodowing  is  a  transcript  of  the  verses  in  the  four  span- 
drils  outside  the  wheel : 


“  Vous  qui  alcz  ceste  uoye  montaunt 
Richesse  e  nobleie  desiraunt 
Amez  dieu  si  freer  bien 
Peeche  haiez  sour  toute  rien 
Amez  ennplesse  ostiez  orgoil 
Vostre  proesme  amez  de  bel  acoil 
Que  la  dame  que  la  roue  quie 
De  vous  reversir  ne  sa  haste  mie. 

“  Lire  haut  roy  coroune 
Qui  taunt  auetz  de  dignete 
Qui  tint  le  poeple  vous  est  enclinat  [enelinaunt] 
Riches  et  poueres  petiz  et  guz  [grauntz] 
Regardez  a  fenestre  envers  val 
Cum  il  sont  reverse  de  ceo  real 
Ceus  qui  erent  devaunt  vous 
Par  le  roi  auenterous 
Et  pur  ceo  pensez  de  la  mort 
Kar  a  la  reverse  nad  mile  sort. 


“  La  roue  que  dame  fortune  quie 
Graunt  afere  signifie 
Richesse  poverte  et  seignurie 
Ilautesse  pruesse  large  bailie 
Force  beaute  pecche  langour 
Et  la  mort  amere  a  chef  de  tour 
Entendez  bien  a  cest  escrist 
Pompe  dn  secle  vaut  petit. 
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“  Seig'tmrs  pensez  de  la  mort 
Ou  est  ore  Sampson  le  fort 
Salamon  li  sage  rois 
Alexandre  qni  ert  courtois 
Arthur  li  preus  li  roi  richart 
Ore  est  chascuns  alez  sa  part 
Et  nous  aprez  trestouz  .  .  . 


Verses  round  the  wheel. 


Top. 

“  Dame  fortune  me  face  nomer 
Ascuns  serrunt  de  longe  vie. 

Right  hand  side 
of  wheel  falling. 

“  Tout  la  monde  ay  a  governer 
Ascuns  morront  par  lur  folie. 

Bottom. 

“  Riches  et  poueres  et  toute  gent 
Jeo  vous  di  bien  saunz  resort. 

“  Tous  sont  a  mon  comanndement 
Nul  ne  eschapera  la  mort. 

Left  hand  side 
rising. 

“  Ascune  gent  voil  enhancer 

Bon  serroit  sur  toute  rien. 

Top. 

“  Ascunes  a  poverte  liverer 

Lessier  le  mal  et  fere  le  bien.” 

Examples  of  the  Wheel  of  Fortune  are  not  unfrequently  met 
with  in  church  decorations.  In  Mr.  Keyser’s  invaluable  List 
of  Buildings  having  Mural  Decorations  we  find  specimens 
referred  to  at  Calfield,  in  Norfolk,  at  Kempley  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  at  Leominster  in  Herefordshire,  at  Podbury  in  Bucks, 
and  at  Rochester  Cathedral.  Another  example  will  be  found 
in  the  pavement  of  Siena  Cathedral,  figured  in  Didron,  Annales 
Archeologiques,  vol.  xvi.  p.  338.  In  Halliwell’s  Shakespeare, 
As  You  Like  It,  p.  143,  will  be  found  a  cut  of  a  Fortune’s 
Wheel,  in  illustration  of  some  remarks  erroneously  attributed  to 
Mr.  Fairholt,  but  which  are  really  extracted  from  a  paper  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association,  vol.  ii.  p.  143.  The  cut  is  taken  from  a  fifteenth 
century  MS.  translation  of  a  French  poem  in  the  Cottonian 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum.  It  represents  a  crowned 
female,  her  right  hand  directing  the  wheel,  while  with  her  left 
she  holds  a  staff. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Notes  on  the  Corporate  Seals  of  the  borough  of  Lyme 
Regis,  in  the  county  of  Dorset : — 

“  During  a  recent  visit  to  Lyme  Regis,  I  was  able  to  obtain 
impressions  of  the  corporate  seals  of  the  borough  for  my  col¬ 
lection.  Thinking  that  it  was  possible  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  might  not  possess  the  Lyme  Seals,  I  took  the  precaution 
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of  making  duplicate  impressions  ;  and  as  I  find  my  conjecture 
was  correct  as  far  as  tlie  smaller  of  tlie  two  seals  is  concerned, 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  making  this  addition  to  the  Society's 
collection. 

The  common  seal  of  the  borough  is  circular  in  form,  and  of 
brass.  It  measures  2-Jg-in.  in  diameter.  As  in  the  case  of  many 
seaport  towns,  the  device  consists  mainly  of  a  one-masted  vessel 
with  furled  mainsail,  on  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  accessories 
are,  however,  somewhat  singular.  Each  end  of  the  vessel,  for 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  bow  from  the  stern,  terminates 
in  a  dragon’s  head.  That  on  the  dexter  side  of  the  seal  sustains 
a  representation  of  the  Crucifix,  with  SS.  Mary  and  John,  while 
the  sinister  head  supports  a  vigorous  figure  of  St.  Michael  slay¬ 
ing  the  dragon.  On  either  side  of  the  mast  stands  an  erect  ban¬ 
ner — the  dexter  charged  with  the  three  lions  of  England,  and 
the  sinister  with  Castile  and  Leon  quarterly.  The  mast  has  at 
the  top  a  pennon  with  three  streamers,  and  charged  with  a  cross. 

The  legend  is, — 

SI6ILLVM  aOMYNS  :  Off  LIM  + 

which  only  occupies  a  little  more  than  half  the  circuit  of  the 
seal,  the  remainder  being  intruded  on  by  the  religious  figures 
and  the  mast-head  of  the  vessel.  Four  small  and  otherwise 
blank  intervals  are  filled  by  a  four-rayed  star,  an  estoile,  a  star 
surmounting  a  crescent,  and  a  mullet  respectively. 

Let  us  now  see  what  can  be  learned  from  the  ornaments. 
The  crucifix  and  attendant  figures  I  cannot  account  for  on  any 
local  grounds,  but  the  presence  of  the  archangel  is  due  to  his 
being  the  patron  saint  of  the  town,  as  the  parish  church  is  dedi¬ 
cated  in  his  honour. 

The  heraldry  of  the  banners  is  exceptionally  valuable  as 
enabling  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the  seal.  The  combination  of 
England  with  Castile  and  Leon  can  only  refer  to  Edward  I. 
and  his  first  queen,  Eleanor  of  Castile.  The  seal  cannot  there¬ 
fore  be  earlier  than  1272,  or  much  later  than  1290,  the  year  of 
the  queen’s  decease.  I  find,  however,  there  is  documentaiy 
evidence  which  will  give  us  probably  the  exact  year  when  the 
seal  was  made.  By  charter  dated  at  Carnarvon,  3  April,  12th 
Edward  I.,  the  king  ordains  that  £  our  town  of  Lyme  ’  (which 
had  until  lately  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Sherborne)  shall  hence¬ 
forth  be  a  free  borough,  and  that  the  men  of  the  same  town 
shall  be  free  burgesses,  with  liberty  to  have  a  merchants’ 
gild.  I  think  therefore  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  dating 

O  O  O 

this  seal  as  of  the  year  1284.  It  is  possible,  though  I  have  no 
evidence  on  the  point,  that  the  merchants’  gild  was  under  the 
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protection  of*  the  Holy  Cross,  in  which  case  the  crucifix  on  the 
seal  would  have  an  interesting  significance. 

The  smaller,  or  mayor’s  seal,  is  also  a  circular  one  of  brass. 
It  is  only  lfin.  in  diameter.  It  has  in  the  centre  a  small 
tablet,  with  a  six-sided  loop  for  suspension,  inscribed 

LIME  RE 
GIS. 

The  marginal  legend  is,— 

+  SIGILLYM  *  OFFISIE  #  MAIORATYS 

The  design  and  execution  are  alike  feeble  and  coarse,  and 
there  are  no  characteristics  of  date.  It  is  not,  I  think,  of  any 
greater  antiquity  than  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  or  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.” 

Major  W.  Cooper  Cooper,  F.S.A.,  and  Local  Secretary  for 
Beds,  exhibited  two  Clocks :  I.  A  curious  old  Clock  purchased 
at  Yevey  in  1882;  and  II.  A  Clock  purchased  of  one  Taylor, 
a  watchmaker,  at  Leighton  Buzzard,  in  1884.  Of  these  two 
Clocks,  Major  Cooper  gave  the  following  description,  commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  first,  or  Yevey  Clock 

“  I.  The  movement  is  contained  in  an  oblong  brass  case, 
5  inches  long  by  3  inches  wide,  and  1  inch  dpep.  The  sides 
are  made  to  open  ;  the  back  is  lined  with  coarse  black  velvet, 
not  unusual  in  very  old  clocks.  The  front  is  open.  Two  fiat 
brass  bars  are  fastened  to  the  centres  of  the  upper  and  lower 
ends  of  the  framework,  front  and  back,  and.  between  these  three 
wheels  revolve,  the  pinions  working  in  these  bars. 

“  The  wheels  have  respectively  thirty,  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  teeth,  the  largest  wheel  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  having  a  ratchet  and  notched  pulley  for  a 
cord  carrying  a  weight.  To  the  pinion  of  this  wheel  the  hour 
hand  is  fixed.  The  wheel  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  has  a 
pinion  of  ten  leaves,  turned  by  the  wheel  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty,  and  this  gearing  to  a  pinion  of  eight  leaves  turns  the 
escape  wheel  of  thirty  teeth. 

“  By  this  combination  the  large  wheel  revolves  once  in  four 
hours,  the  second  wheel  four  times  in  the  hour,  and  the  escape 
wheel  sixty  times. 

“  The  escapement  is  the  common  anchor.  The  pendulum 
beats  seconds  at  each  swing,  releasing  one  tooth  of  the  escape 
wheel  every  two  seconds. 

“  The  striking  arrangement  of  this  clock  is  peculiar.  To  the 
brass  frame,  in  addition  to  the  projecting  iron  hook  and  points 
for  hanging  it  to  a  wall,  is  an  iron  support  carrying  three  bells 
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of  different  sizes,  one  within  the  other,  their  rims  in  advance  of 
each  other.  Four  hammers  strike  upon  these  bells,  actuated 
by  levers  and  springs  attached  to  the  upper  side  of  the  frame¬ 
work,  inside  the  clock  case. 

“  To  the  wheel  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  four  pins  project; 
to  that  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  one  pin  projects ;  to  the 
escape  wheel,  one  pin. 

“  The  escape  wheel,  in  revolving,  raises,  by  means  of  the 
pin,  one  lever,  and  a  bell  is  struck  every  minute. 

“  The  one  hundred  and  twenty  wheel,  in  revolving,  raises 
another  lever,  and  another  bell  is  struck  each  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

“  The  one  hundred  and  sixty,  in  revolving,  raises,  at  each 
hour,  two  levers,  and  two  bells  are  struck. 

“  Strictly  speaking,  at  the  hour  all  the  bells  should  be  struck 
at  the  same  instant,  but  very  perfect  mechanism  would  be 
required  to  effect  this. 

“  The  dial  is  of  glass,  framed  in  window-lead,  and  has  two 
holes  drilled  in  it  for  the  pinions  of  the  hour  and  seconds  hands 
to  pass  through.  It  is  supported  at  its  base  by  two  brass  hooks 
only,  on  which  it  rests.  It  has  three  concentric  circles  scratched 
upon  it.  These  are  divided  into  four — hours,  half  hours,  quarters, 
and  five  minutes.  In  the  inner  circle  are  the  hours  from  one 
to  four  ;  in  the  middle  circle  from  five  to  eight,  and  in  the 
outer  circle  from  nine  to  twelve. 

“  Above  the  hour  circles  is  a  small  dial  showing  the  seconds. 

u  Above  the  dial  is  a  round  glass,  also  framed  in  lead,  and 
soldered  to  the  lead  of  the  dial.  On  this  is  painted,  ‘  Ab  hoc 
momento  pendet  iEternitas.’ 

“  From  this  it  is  conjectured  that  the  clock  came  from  a 
convent  or  religious  establishment. 

“  The  wheels,  of  brass,  are  cut  by  hand.  The  glass  dial  has 
the  circles  and  divisions  scratched  upon  it  at  the  back,  where 
also  the  numbers  are  painted  with  white  and  red  paint.  The 
hours,  half  hours,  and  quarters  are  painted  with  thin  lines  of 
red.  There  is  no  attempt  at  ornament,  and  the  only  marks 
discernable  are  the  figures  30,  120,  and  160  punched  in  the 
brass  bar  carrying  the  trainwork.  These  figures  are  under  the 
pivot-holes  of  each  wheel  respectively. 

“  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  I  met  with  the  following 
passage  in  Herbert’s  Engineers’  and  Mechanics’  Encyclopedia, 
1840,  vol.  i.  p.  697,  which  may  seem  to  illustrate  the  above 
description  : — 

“  ‘  What  has  been  already  advanced  will,  we  trust,  be  sufficient 
to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  and  general  construction 
of  horological  machines  ;  but  great  diversities  in  their  form, 
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and  a  variety  of  curious  movements,  have  been  introduced  by 
the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  artists  in  this  branch.  Some  of  these 
excite  admiration  by  the  number  and  intricacy  of  the  component 
parts,  and  the  admirable  precision  with  which  they  act,  whilst 
others  evince  equal  ingenuity  by  the  simplicity  of  the  means 
adopted  to  obtain  the  end  proposed.  Of  this  last  description  of 
clocks,  none  have  as  yet  exceeded  that  invented  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  Franklin.  It  shows  the  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds, 
and  yet  contains  but  three  wheels  and  two  pinions  in  the  whole 
movement.  The  lowest  wheel  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty 
teeth,  and  goes  round  once  in  four  hours.  It  carries  the  hand 
on  its  axle,  which  points  out  both  the  hours  and  the  minutes, 
as  will  be  described  :  and  it  turns  a  pallet  above  it  of  ten  leaves, 
on  the  same  axis  with  which  is  a  wheel  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  teeth,  that  gives  motion  to  a  pallet  of  eight  leaves.  The 
second  hand  is  annexed  to  the  same  axis  with  this  latter  pallet, 
as  also  the  swing  wheel,  which  carries  thirty  teeth,  that  gives 
motion  to  the  pallets  of  an  anchor  escapement,  and  to  its  pen¬ 
dulum  that  vibrates  seconds.  The  dial  of  this  clock  is  of 
singular  formation.  The  external  circle  on  it  contains  two 
hundred  and  forty  divisions,  numbered  from  one  to  sixty  in 
four  successive  notations.  This  circle  shows  the  minutes ; 
within  it  the  hours  are  arranged  in  three  concentric  circles,  or 
in  a  volute  of  three  revolutions  along  four  radii,  which  form 
right  angles  with  each  other.  By  this  arrangement,  while  the 
point  of  the  hand  shows  the  minute,  its  side  exhibits  the  hour, 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  shows  that  the  hour  is  one  of  three  ; 
but  so  that  it  will  hardly  ever  happen  that  any  doubt  will 
remain  of  which  it  may  be,  as  there  as  four  hours’  difference 
between  the  figures  next  to  each  other  on  the  zadial  line.  A 
small  circle  is  placed  above  the  great  one,  and  divided  into 
sixty  parts  for  the  seconds.  This  clock  was  wound  up  by  a  line 
going  over  a  pulley  and  ratchet,  on  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel 
by  which  the  weight  was  drawn  up,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  common  wooden  clocks.  Many  of  these  clocks  have  been 
made  which  are  found  to  measure  time  exceedingly  well.’ 

“  I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  clock  purchased  of  Taylor, 
at  Leighton  Buzzard. 

“  Taylor  succeeded  to  the  business  of  Matthews,  whose  family 
had  long  been  resident  at  Leighton  Buzzard,  their  name  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Directory  for  Bedfordshire,  1785. 

“  Taylor  says  he  had  the  clock  from  a  furniture  dealer,  who 
had  to  refurnish  a  house  at  Brickhill  belonging  to  a  family 
named  Knight ;  that  the  dealer  had  the  clock  from  the  Knights, 
and  that  it  had  been  in  their  possession  two  hundred  yeai's. 
This  seems  probable,  for,  on  the  back  of  the  dial,  the  name  of 
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Matthews  is  scratched  several  times,  with  the  dates  of  cleaning 
or  repairing  the  clock,  the  earliest  being  May  8th,  1791.  This 
will  account  for  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

“  The  peculiarities  of  this  clock  are  the  arrangements  for  the 
pendulum,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  movement,  and 
in  the  pendulum  itself.  The  latter,  about  6  inches  long,  is 
shaped  like  an  anchor,  and  is  absolutely  part  of  the  arm  which 
carries  the  pallets,  being  bent  at  right  angles  to  it.  Its  bear¬ 
ings  are  knife-edged,  and  they  work  in  triangular  slots.  The 
pallets  of  the  pendulum  are  actuated  by  a  crown  wheel,  which 
was  usual  before  the  invention  of  the  ‘  anchor  pallets  ’  by  Dr. 
Hooke,  in  1666,*  shortly  after  which  time  long  pendulums 
were  introduced  and  superseded  the  short  ones,  requiring  at 
the  same  time  an  alteration  to  be  made  in  the  construction  of 
the  movement. 

u  The  clock  frame  is  similar  to  most  others  of  this  period, 
the  conventional  pillars,  dolphins,  flowers  on  the  brass  orna¬ 
ments,  and  the  method  of  supporting  the  bell. 

u  It  has  had  an  alarum,  but  the  works  have  been  removed. 
The  dial  alone  remains,  and  at  the  back  of  the  clock  a  circular 
loop  for  the  cord  to  pass  through.  The  works  were  at  the  back, 
where,  in  most  clocks,  the  pendulum  hangs. 

u  The  wheels  and  pinions  are  all  cut  by  hand,  and  the  wheels 
secured  to  the  pinions  on  squares,  and  keyed  on.  There  is  one 
hand  to  indicate  hours. 

“  In  the  centre  of  the  side  doors  of  the  case  are  perpendicular 
slots  5  inches  long,  cut  for  the  passage  of  the  flukes  of  the 
anchor  as  it  vibrates.  To  protect  these  slots  from  dust,  &c., 
there  are  on  each  door  fan-shaped  boxes  pi’ojecting  at  right 
angles,  and  at  their  circumference  about  4  inches.  They  are 
about  I  inch  in  depth,  and  appear  to  have  had  glass  fronts,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  pendulum  in  motion.  The  upper 
sides  are  ornamented  with  brass  openwork,  of  the  same  cha¬ 
racter  as  the  ornaments  on  the  clock. 

u  The  movement  is  much  worn,  and  the  repairs  have  been 
badly  executed. 

u  The  maker,  William  Robinson,  Westminster.  I  find  there 
are  two  William  Robinsons  in  the  list  of  the  Clockmakers’  Com¬ 
pany,  one  admitted  in  1667,  the  other  in  1720.  The  style  of 
the  clock  points  to  the  earlier  of  these  dates.  I  am  indebted  for 
this  information,  indirectly,  to  the  kindness  of  our  Fellow,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Overall,  the  Librarian  to  the  Corporation  of  London.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 

*  See  Watcbwork,  by  Key.  H,  L.  Neltbropp,  p.  84, 
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Thursday,  February  12th,  1885. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors: — 

From  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Budapest : — 

1.  Almanach,  1884.  Sm.  8vo.  Budapest. 

2.  Emlekbeszedek.  I.  Kotet  (6-10).  II.  Kotet  (1,  2).  8vo.  Budapest, 
1883-4. 

3.  Ertesitoje  (Akademiai),  1883  (1-7).  8vo.  Budapest. 

4.  Statisztikai  Evkonyv.  8yo.  Budapest,  1883. 

5.  Ertekezesek  tarsadalmi.  VII.  Kotet  (7).  8vo.  Budapest,  1884. 

6.  Ertekezesek  tortenelmi.  XI.  Kotet  (1-6).  [With  title  and  contents  to 

yoL  x.]  8 vo.  Budapest,  1883. 

7.  Ertekezesek  a  nemzetgazdasagtan  es  statisztika  korebol.  I.  Kotet  (6-9). 
[With  title  and  contents  to  vol.  i.]  II.  Kotet  (1-6).  8vo.  Budapest,  1883-4. 

8.  Codex  Diplom.  Hungaricus  Andegavensis.  Anjoukori  Okmanytar  Ed. 
Nagy  Imre.  III.  Kotet.  8yo.  Budapest,  1883. 

9.  Arcbivum  Rakoczianum.  1,  osztaly.  II.  Rakoczi  Ferencz  Leveltara. 
IX.  Kotet.  8vo.  Budapest,  1883. 

10.  Illeshazy  Istvan  hiitlensegi  pore.  Irta  Dr.  Karolyi  Arpad.  8vo.  Buda¬ 
pest,  1883. 

11.  Az  Okori  sulyokrol  es  mertekerrol.  Finaly  Henrik.  8vo.  Budapest, 
1883. 

12.  A.  M.  T.  Akademia  Evkonyvei  xvii.  Kotetenek  1.  Darabja.  4to. 
Budapest,  1883. 

13.  Monumenta  Hungaria;  Archseologica  A d vi  Medii.  A  nagyszebeni  es  a 
szekesfehervari  regi  templom.  Irtak  Reissenberger  Lajos  es  Henszlmann 
Imre.  Folio.  Budapest,  1883. 

14.  Magyarorszag  a  Ivelet  es  a  Nyugot  Hataran.  Kallay  Beni,  8vo.  Buda¬ 
pest,  1883. 

16.  A  Fuggerek  jelentosege  Magyarorszag  torteneteben.  Wenzel  Gusztay. 
8yo.  Budapest,  1882. 

16.  A  Bujdosok  Leveltara.  Sajto  alarendezte  Deak  Farkas.  8vo.  Buda¬ 
pest,  1883. 

17.  Levelek  es  okiratok  I.  Rakoczy  Gyorgy  keleti  osszekottetesei  Tortene- 
tehez.  1631-48.  Ed.  Szilagyi  Sandor.  8vo.  Budapest,  1883. 

18.  A  Rezkor  Mag)rarorszagban.  Irta  Dr.  Pulszky  Ferencz.  Folio.  Buda¬ 
pest,  1883. 

19.  Ungarische  Revue.  Herausgegeben  von  Paul  Humfalvy  und  Gustav 
Heinrich.  1883  (4-10).  1884  (1-5,  7).  8vo.  Budapest,  1883-4. 

From  the  Author,  Frank  Calvert,  Esq. : — Mittheilung  fiber  alte  Kochofen  vom 
Hanai  Tepe  (Thymbra).  (Aus  den  Yerhandlungen  der  Berliner  anthropo- 
logischen  Gesellschaft.  Sitzung  vom  22.  Juni  1884.)  8vo. 

From  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  : — List  of  the  Fellows,  Members,  Extra- 
Licentiates,  and  Licentiates.  8vo.  London,  1885. 


A  further  communication,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  was 
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read  (see  ante,  p.  168)  from  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Jenkins  on  some 
Antiquities  discovered  in  his  neighbourhood  : — 

“  Soon  after  I  wrote  to  you,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
light  upon  sonic  Saxon  relics  during  the  railway  operations 
here,  indicating  the  existence  (on  the  hill  almost  opposite  my 
house)  of  a  burial-place.  First  a  great  number  of  human  bones 
were  disinterred,  and  presently  a  number  of  swords  and  spear¬ 
heads,  exactly  resembling  those  described  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith 
(Collect,  vol.  vi.  plate  xxix.),  also  three  bosses  of  shields,  like 
those  depicted  in  vol.  iii.  plate  ii.  of  the  same  work.  The 
workmen  were  also  fortunate  in  finding  two  fibulae  (imperfect 
at  the  extremities),  one  radiated  like  that  at  vol.  v.  plate  xiv., 
the  other  of  a  cruciform  shape  and  of  bronze..  The  former  had 
the  usual  glass  settings  (of  garnet  colour),  three  of  these  being 
still  in  situ.  A  very  thin  Saxon  ornament  for  a  necklet  was 
also  found,  with  the  usual  Runic  kind  of  characters  upon  it.  All 
these  I  fortunately  secured,  and  may  some  day  bring  them  with 
me  to  show  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  with  one  or  two 
other  Roman  and  Saxon  objects  which  have  been  found  here. 
Could  we  explore  this  singularly  ancient  place  properly,  very 
much  might  be  found.  The  Valley  of  Elham,  of  which  we  form 
the  gorge  looking  towards  the  sea,  is  a  continuation  of  that  in 
which  the  vast  collection  of  Mr.  Faussett  was  discovered,  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  continuous  battle-ground  between  Dane 
and  Saxon,  as  well  as  a  very  early  Roman  settlement.  The 
little  sketch  of  its  history  I  sent  you  will  show  how  much  might 
be  expected  in  a  spot  whose  occupation  was  so  early.  Kindly 
communicate  this  brief  intimation  at  some  ensuing  meeting.” 

o  o 


T.  F.  Kirby,  Esq.,  Local  Secretary  for  Hants,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Winchester, 
exhibited  Nine  Charters  and  Indentures  to  the  Corporation  of 
Winchester  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  onward.  These  charters 
(and  eighteen  more  not  exhibited  on  the  present  occasion)  had 
been  missing  for  many  years,  and  have  only  recently  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  offices  of  a  firm  of  solicitors  in  Winchester,  and 
by  them  restored  to  the  city.  On  these  most  interesting  docu¬ 
ments  Mr.  Kirby  read  a  Memoir,  which  will  be  published  in  the 
Archaeologia. 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  February  19th,  1885. 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D,,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  in  the 

Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Author : — The  London  Companies  Commission.  A  Comment  on  the 
Majority  Report.  By  George  H.  Blakesley  [F.S.A.]  8vo.  London,  1885. 
From  the  Royal  Commissions  of  Art  and  Archaeology  of  Belgium  : — Bulletin, 
20e  Annee  (9-12),  et  21e  Annce  (1-8).  8vo.  Brussels,  1881-2. 

From  the  East  India  Association. — Journal.  Volume  xvii.  Nos.  1  and  2.  8vo. 
London,  1885. 

From  the  Author: — The  Family  of  James  Johnson,  successively  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Worcester.  By  Walter  Money,  F.S.A.  (Reprinted  from 
Trans,  of  the  Bristol  &  Glouc.  Archaeol.  Soc.  viii.  pt.  2.)  8vo.  Bristol,  1884. 

From  the  Author,  John  Evans,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Treas.  R.S.,  V.P.S.A.: — 

1.  A  Gold  Solidus  of  Louis  Le  Debonnaire.  (Reprinted  from  the  Numis¬ 
matic  Chronicle,  vol.  iv.  Third  Series,  pp.  259-262.)  8vo.  London,  1884. 

2.  Address  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  on 
Monday,  December  1,  1884.  Printed  at  the  request  of  the  Fellows.  8vo. 
London,  1884. 

3.  Address  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Hertfordshire  Natural 
History  Society  and  Field  Club,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1884.  [From 
Trans,  of  the  Soc.  iii.  pt.  4.]  8vo.  Hertford,  1885. 

From  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  : — London’s  Roll  of  Fame  :  being 
Complementary  Votes  and  Addresses  from  the  City  of  London,  on  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Honorary  Freedom  of  that  City,  and  on  other  occasions.  A.D. 
1757  to  1884.  4to.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Author  : — The  strange  career  of  the  Chevalier  d’Eon  De  Beaumont, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  France  to  Great  Britain  in  1763.  By  Captain 
J.  Buchan  Telfer,  R.N.,  F.S.A.,  E.R.G.S-  8vo.  London,  1885. 

John  Evans,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  exhibited 
a  complete  set  of  Roundels  or  Trenchers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  from  his  own  collection,  accompanied  by  the  following 
remarks : — 

“  I  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the  Society  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  roundels  or  trenchers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
such  as  have  on  various  former  occasions  *  been  exhibited  at 
our  meetings.  The  use  of  such  roundels  seems  to  range  over 
a  considerable  period,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  end  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  until  the 
middle  or  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  them,  the  passage  from  Puttenham’s  Art  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Poesie,  published  in  1589,  has  been  frequently  quoted  as  to 

i 

*  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  vol.  ii.  164,  166,  214  ;  Arch,  xxxiv.  p.  225  ;  Proc.  2d  S.  i, 
269  ;  ii.  89,  175  ;  iii.  447. 
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tlio  little  epigrams,  which  we  call  ‘  poesies,  and  do  paint 
them  now-a-dayes  upon  the  back  sides  of  our  trenchers  of 
wood,  or  use  them  as  devices  in  rings  and  armes.’ 

“  In  Webster’s  Northward  Ho,* * * §  these  roundels  are  spoken  of 
as  cheese-trenchers.  Doll  in  addressing  her  ‘  City  Poet,’  Bella- 
mont,  says,  ‘  I’ll  have  you  make  twelve  posies  for  a  dozen 
of  cheese-trenchers,'  and  in  Middleton’s  No  Wit,  no  Help 
like  a  Woman’s,!  Lady  Goldenfleece  remarks,  ‘Twelve  tren¬ 
chers,  upon  every  one  a  month !  January,  February,  March, 
April,’  to  which  the  reply  is  made,  ‘  Aye,  and  their  posies 
under  ’em.’ 

“  A  set  of  such  roundels,  with  posies  relating  to  the  months, 
still  exists,  with  the  exception  of  that  for  August,  and  an  account 
of  them  has  been  published.! 

Mr.  Dillon  has  kindly  called  my  attention  to  the  following 
passage  “  In  Dekkar’s  Honest  Whore,  §  written  about  1604  : — 

“  ‘  George.  Aye,  but  Mistress,  how  easily  will  they  find  a 
cause  ?  and  as  one  of  our  cheese-trenchers  says  very  learnedly  : 

As  out  of  wormwood  bees  suck  honey, 

As  from  poor  clients  lawyers  firk  money, 

As  parsley  from  a  roasted  coney  ; 

So  tko'  the  day  be  ne’er  so  sunny, 

If  wives  will  have  it  rain,  down  then  it  drives, 

The  calmest  husbands  make  the  stormyest  wives.’ 

“John  Heiwood,  in  his  ‘  Workes,’  4to.  1598,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  epigram  :  ||  — 

This  booke  may  seeme,  as  it  sorteth  in  sute 
A  thin  trim  trencher  to  serve  folke  at  frute, 

But  carver  or  reader  can  no  way  win, 

To  eate  frute  thereon,  or  count  frute  therein. 

“  The  late  Mr.  Albert  Way  published  in  the  Archaeological 
Journal  H  an  interesting  paper  on  Ornamental  Fruit- trenchers, 
inscribed  with  posies,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  some 
of  oblong  form,  and  not,  as  usual,  round,  to  which  Heiwood’s 
simile  is  perfectly  applicable.  Each  of  these  is  highly 
decorated,  and  inscribed  with  some  Scripture  text.  They  are 
of  Elizabethan  date. 

“  An  instance  of  such  roundels  being  called  fruit-trenchers  is 
afforded  by  John  Donne’s**  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Goodyere  : — 

*  (III.  i.),  quoted  in  Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  S.  xii.  485. 

f  (II.  i.),  Ibid. 

j  Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  S.  xi.  347. 

§  Scene  xii. 

||  (4th  Hundred  i.),  quoted  in  Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  S.  xi.  347. 

Yol.  iii.  p.  333. 

**  Poems,  1669,  p.  152. 
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Let  falshoocl  like  a  discord  anger  you, 

Else  be  not  froward.  But  why  do  I  touch 
Things,  of  which  none  is  in  your  practice  new, 
And  Fables  and  fruit-trenchers  teach  as  much. 


“  Cases  of  trenchers  are  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  wills 
and  inventories  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  inventory  of  Cutberde  Thomson,  Yicar 
of  Gillinge,  13  January,  1573,  ‘  In  one 


Richmondshire 

Wills. 

Surtees  Soc. 
vol.  xxvi. 
1853. 


odds  and  ends  is  ‘  one 


“  They  were 
Henry  VIII  * * * § 


chiste  ’  with  various 
kaise  of  trenchers.’ 

In  the  inventory  of  James  Backhouse, 
Kirbye  in  Lonsdaile,  20  Sep.  1578,  are 
casis  of  trenshers,  viijd.’ 
used  in  large  numbers  in  the  Household 


of 


of 

In  January,  1532,  there  is  an  entry  of 
twenty-eight  dozen  cases  of  trenchers  delivered  to  the  pantry, 
and  again  in  August  of  the  same  year  of  ‘  twenty  dousin,’  which 
also  appears  to  refer  to  cases. 

“  Mr.  Crokerf  has  also  made  some  interesting  observations  on 
these  trenchers,  in  which  he  cites  the  various  opinions  as  to 
their  use  which  had  been  ventilated  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine.]:  One  opinion  was  that  they  were  used  as  a  kind 
of  fortune-telling  cards,  another  that  they  served  for  a  game 
like  that  of  drawing  ‘  characters  ’  on  Twelfth  Night — a  pur¬ 
pose  to  which  some,  of  them  seem  to  have  been  applied  in  the 
last  century.  This  however  was  an  evident  innovation,  if  the 
story  told  by  their  owner,  Viscountess  Longueville,  as  to  their 
having  formerly  belonged  to  the  nuns  of  Lacocke,  in  Wiltshire, 
be  true. 

“  Their  real  purpose  was  no  doubt  to  serve  as  trenchers  for 
light  refreshment,  such  as  cakes,  cheese,  or  even  fruits,  but  not 
improbably  these  highly  ornamented  kinds  were  not  exposed 
to  the  stains  consequent  on  their  carrying  fruit.  Indeed,  there 
seem  to  be  instances  of  such  trenchers  occurring  (  of  plain  beech 
without  letters,  paint,  or  other  ornament,’ §  which  could  readily 
be  washed  and  cleaned.  The  usual  devices  are  either  characters, 
such  as  Lawyers,  Physicians,  &c.,  Animals,  ||  Flowers, IF  and 
Fruits,  or  the  Months  as  already  mentioned. 

11  The  posies  are  usually  satirical,  moral,  religious,  or  humor¬ 
ous.  A  set  that  is  said,  probably  on  insufficient  grounds,  to 


*  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  King  Henry  VIII.  (1827),  pp.  191,  243. 

f  Arch.  Assoc.  Jour.  i.  329. 

t  1793-4-7-9. 

§  Notes  and  Queries,  1st  S.  xii.  290  ;  Proc.  S.  A.  1st  S.  ii.  164. 

||  Notes  and  Queries,  1st  S.  xi.  159. 

Arch.  Assoc.  Journ.  ii.  358  ;  Proc.  S.  A.  1st  S.  ii.  214. 
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have  belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth,*  is  now  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford. 

“As  for  their  wise  counsels,  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  places  them  next  to  the  ancient  philosophers.  After 
citing  an  infinite  number  of  authors  he  adds,  t  ‘  Looke  for 
more  in  Isocrates,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Epictetus,  &c.,  and  for 
defect,  consult  with  cheese-trenchers  and  painted  cloathes.’ 

“After  the  more  general  adoption  of  pottery  and  earthen¬ 
ware  plates  in  lieu  of  pewter  and  wooden  platters  and  tren¬ 
chers,  the  use  of  posies  upon  what  we  should  now  call 
dessert-plates  still  survived.  Examples  are  known  of  Lambeth 
ware  plates,  manufactured  in  sets  of  half  a  dozen,  each  bearing 
a  separate  posy,  and  numbered  in  succession.  The  best  known 
series  runs  somewhat  as  follows: — 

1.  What  is  a  merry  man  ? 

2.  Let  him  do  what  he  can 

3.  To  entertain  his  guests 

4.  With  wine  and  merry  jests. 

5.  But  if  his  wife  do  frown, 

6.  All  merriment  goes  down. 

“  Of  this  formula  there  seem  to  have  been  other  varieties,  for 
an  octagonal  Lambeth  plate  in  my  own  collection,  numbered  4, 
gives  the  reading — 

Whit  wyne  and  mery  tells. 

“  In  Mr.  Franks’s  fine  private  collection  is  a  complete  set  of 
these  plates,  bearing  date  1742.  Others  forming  part  of  another 
set,  are  of  the  year  1734,  and  others  again  seem  to  be  of  still 
earlier  date.  In  the  same  collection  are  no  less  than  seven  sets, 
more  or  less  perfect,  of  wooden  trenchers,  all  of  earlier  date  than 
those  I  am  now  about  to  describe. 

“  Delft,  |  or  Lambeth  plates,  seem  also  to  have  been  made  in 
sets  representing  the  twelve  months. 

“  But  to  return  to  the  set  of  roundels  which  form  the  subject 
of  this  communication.  They  were  formerly  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Warren,  of  Ixworth,  and  are  now  in 
mine.  I  have,  however,  no  information  as  to  whence  Mr. 
Warren  obtained  them.  The  trenchers  are  5§  inches  in  diameter, 
and  but  very  little  more  than  g-inch  in  thickness.  They  are 
of  beech,  and  are  enclosed  in  a  circular  box  of  the  same  wood, 
fairly  well  turned  in  a  lathe. 

“  Each  trencher,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  woodcut  of 
one  of  the  Series,  No.  4,  has  an  oblong  tablet  drawn  upon  it, 
enclosing  four  lines  of  verse.  This  is  surrounded  by  a  kind  of 

*  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  S.  x.  477. 

f  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  pt.  ii.  sect.  3.  Memb.  7  adfinem,  p.  204  in  Ed.  1624. 

J  Cat.  of  Pottery,  in  the  Jermyn  Street  Museum,  1871,  p.  209. 
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octagonal  framework  of  scrolls,  painted  in  red  and  green  water¬ 
colours,  above  which  are  coloured  representations  of  various 
fruits  and  flowers.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  circle,  between 
which  and  the  edge-  of  the  roundel-  a  couplet  is  inscribed,  the 
two  verses  being  divided  by  small  compartments  in  which  the 


ROUNDEL  OB  TRENCHER  OF  THE  YEAR  1625. 

Scale,  i  linear, 

name  of  one  of  the  owners  is  written,  the  Christian  name  in 
the  upper  compartment  and  the  surname  below.  Six  of  the 
trenchers  bear  the  name  of  Roger  Simpson,  and  the  other  six 
that  of  Mary  Simpson.  The  roundels  are  not  numbered,  so 
that  the  arrangement  in  the  following  description  of  them  is 
purely  arbitrary.  A  part  of  the  inscription  on  the  lid  of  the 
box  is  nowr  illegible.  The  writing  is  in  a  cursive  hand. 
u  On  the  lid  of  the  box,  arranged  as  on  the  trenchers 

Above,  Roger  ;  below,  Simpson. 

“  Around— 

The  labouring  Bee  that  sacks  of  me  such  sweete  : 

Shewes  vnto  man  what  things  for  him  are  meete. 


Device,  a  honey* suckle, 
p  2 
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11  On  tablet — On  ..... 

Will . 

Though  .... 

Must  ..... 

“  On  bottom  of  box,  in  a  vase-shaped  compartment: — 

Nouemb.  20. 

Ex  dono  cognati  mei  i  ? 

Tho :  Martin  vie.  de 
Stone  in  Insula  de 
Oxney  in  Comitatu 
Cantie,  Anno 
Dmi,  1625. 

u  1.  Above,  Roger;  below,  Simpson. 

Device,  acorns. 

(i  Around — 


I  am  the  fruite,  whose  body  barke  and  twiggs  : 

Serue  for  man’s  vse,  but  I  my  selfe  for  piggs. 

u  On  tablet — 

I  am  none  of  those  loue  bucks  but  does, 

But  I  can  chase  the  deere  : 

I  can  hunt  the  hare  and  rouze  y“  beare, 

And  loue  the  strongest  beere. 

“  2.  Roger  Simpson,  as  last. 

Device,  roses. 

u  Around — 

Sweet  is  mine  odour,  fragrant  is  my  smell  : 

Yet  thou  with  me  must  in  obliuion  dwell. 

11  On  tablet — 

Be  ruld  by  me  shun  Venerye 
Beware  of  dice  and  drabs  : 

Least  for  thy  paines  thou  get  no  gaines 
But  fowle  Bgiptian  scabs. 

“3.  Roger  Simpson,  as  last. 

Device,  cherries. 

“  Around — 

I  fulsome  am  by  kinde,  yet  lett  me  ripe  : 

Least  I  molest  thee,  and  thy  bellye  gripe. 

a  On  tablet — 

A  single  life  is  void  of  strife, 

A  Batcheler  still  be  : 

Least  Crabs  and  Pouts,  and  Carps  and  louts, 
Thy  wife  prouide  for  thee. 
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“  4.  Roger  Simpson,  as  last. 

Device,  strawberries. 

“  Around — 

Flora  hath  gract  me  with  her  prime  delight . 
Nature  adornes  me  with  a  comelye  sighte. 

u  On  tablet — 


Come  dainty  Dame  and  do  not  frame 
Excruses  for  delay  : 

I  am  in  loue,  if  thou  wilt  proue, 

He  serue  thee  night  and  day. 

u  5.  Roger  Simpson,  as  last. 

Device,  currants. 

Around—* 

I  please  the  palate,  and  delight  the  tast : 

I  glad  the  hart,  and  the  sad  humours  wast. 


u  On  tablet — 

Some  say  tis  Mag,  some  say  y4  wag, 
Sisly  must  haue  the  man  : 

My  minde  is  free,  lie  ne-re  agree 
To  loue  but  only  Nan. 

u  6.  Roger  Simpson,  as  last. 

Device,  pears. 

11  Around— 


I  much  resemble  man  in  fading  state : 

Soone  ripe,  soone  rotten,  thats  my  vtmost  date, 

11  On  tablet — 


Not  store  of  wealth,  hut  yet  thy  health 
Thou  freely  doest  enioy  : 

Thy  minde  is  free,  liuest  merilye, 

No  crosse  workes  thee  annoy 

“7.  Above,  Mary;  below,  Simpson. 

Device,  peas. 

11  Around — 

I  more  abound  in  Country  than  in  Towne  : 

I  nourish  great  ones,  but  I  feede  the  clowne. 

“  On  tablet— 

Tis  strange  to  see,  what  miserye 
The  flesh  procures  me  still : 

He  haue  a  man,  say  what  yee  can, 

Yea  I  protest  I  will. 
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“  8.  Mary  Simpson,  as  last. 

Device,  cherries. 

u  Around — 


I  last  a  time,  am  much  respected  to  : 

But  soone  decay,  as  mortall  man  must  do 


<£  On  tablet — 


Of  coulour  red,  or  flaxen  head 
Since  I  may  end  y°  strife  : 

I  yet  am  free,  then  of  these  three 
A  black  man  for  my  life. 

“  9.  Mary  Simpson,  as  last. 

Device,  liasel  nuts. 

“  Around — 

I  much  abound  yet  ne-re  the  bellye  fill : 
Like  to  a  miser  that  is  wanting  still. 

“  On  tablet  — 


Unhappy  me  that  liue  to  see 
My  selfe  in  such  disdaine  : 

I  striue  to  please,  and  yet  no  ease 
I  finde  in  loue  but  paine. 

“  10.  Mary  Simpson,  as  last. 

Device,  gillyflowers. 

“  Around — 

Faire  Gillyflora  likes  her  selfe  to  me  : 
She  fades,  so  I,  and  so  must  mortalls  be. 

u  On  tablet — 

ITad  I  been  she  Actseon  see 
Bathing  in  such  a  lake  : 

A  gentler  fine  I  would  enioyne 
For  poor  Actteon’s  sake. 

“11.  Mary  Simpson,  as  before. 

Device,  berberries. 


“  Around — 

I  fade  like  Autumne  nipt  by  winter’s  blast 
Yet  like  the  Phoenix  I  reuiue  at  last. 

“  On  tablet — 

Whose  horse  is  white,  mans  cheif  delight 
And  wife  is  fine  and  faire  : 

Tis  truly  said,  he  is  ill  apaide 
His  braines  are  full  of  care. 
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“  12.  Mary  Simpson,  as  before. 

Device,  holly-berries. 

“  Around — 


When  other  fruites  do  fade  I  then  do  flourish  : 

Small  birdes  in  winter  I  do  cheifly  nourish. 

“  On  tablet — 

Loue  is  a  toy,  some  say  a  boy 
That  shoots  a  fiery  dart : 

What  ere  he  be  it  seames  to  me 
That  boy  hath  pearct  my  hart. 

“  It  seems  probable  that  we  have  in  this  set  of  a  dozen  trenchers 
an  early  example  of  a  wedding  present  such  as  of  late  years  has 
become  so  fashionable.  Thomas  Martin  (or  Martyii),  A.B., 
who  gave  tie  trenchers  to  his  cousin  Roger  Simpson  and  Mary, 
his  wife,  was  the  vicar  of  Stone,  in  Oxney,  Kent.  His  first 
living  appears  to  have  been  that  of  Limne,* * * §  also  in  Kent,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  Dec.  7,  1616,  on  the  presentation  of 
the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury.  He  became  Vicar  of  Stone, f 
in  Oxney,  on  Oct.  29,  1619,  the  patrons  being  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Canterbury.  He  was  still  Vicar  in  1633,  when  he 
signed  the  Register  J  recording  the  drowning  of  Oliver  Fidge 
and  three  others  in  the  marshes  of  Peasmarsh  and  Wittersliam, 
which  were  flooded  owing  to  Knell  dam  breaking,  and  he  appears 
to  have  held  the  living  until  the  unsettled  times  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  as  his  successor  was  not  appointed  until  1661. 

■£  The  family  of  Simpson  or  Sympson  or  Simson  seems  to 
have  been  for  some  generations  settled  in  Kent.  At  all  events, 
one  Roger  Simson  was  among  the  chief  parishioners  of  Ive- 
church,  near  New  Romney  and  about  six  miles  from  Stone  in 
Oxney,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  VI. §  The  fact  of  our 
Roger  Simpson’s  cousin  Thomas  Martin  holding  in  succession 
two  livings,  one  in  the  gift  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury 
and  the  other  in  that  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  seems,  however, 
to  point  to  some  connection  with  the  Metropolitan  city.  Now 
it  so  happens  that  among  the  prebendaries  and  canons  of  Canter¬ 
bury  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were 
two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Simpson.  One  of  these,  Nicholas 
Simpson,  D.D.,  died  in  1609  at  the  age  of  60,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Cathedral,  where  his  monument  still  exists.  He  was  at 
one  time  vicar  of  Leysdown  and  left  a  numerous  family,  and 
there  can,  I  think,  be  but  little  doubt  that  his  third  son  Roger 


*  Hasted’s  Hist,  of  Kent,  yoI.  iii.  p.  446. 

f  Op.  cit.  p.  642. 

j  Arch.  Cantiana,  xiv.  100. 

§  Arch.  Cantiana,  ix.  274. 
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was  the  owner  of  these  trenchers.  As  a  corroborative  circum¬ 
stance,  if  any  were  wanting,  it  appears  from  Berry’s  Pedigrees 
of  Kent*  that  the  name  of  his  wife  was  Mary.  She  is  stated 
by  Berry  to  have  been  one  of  the  family  of  Kett  of  Norfolk. 
A  family  of  that  name  was  settled  at  Windham  in  that  county, 
and  intermarried  with  the  Beckhams  of  Narford.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  needless  to  investigate  farther  this  family  history,  though 
I  have  much  satisfaction  in  having  identified  the  young  couple 
to  whom  this  present  was  made,  as  well  as  the  loving  cousin  by 
whose  hand  the  devices  on  these  trenchers  were  probably  drawn.’' 

Professor  Ferguson,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  com¬ 
municated  a  Memoir  on  a  copy  of  Albertus  Magnus,  De  Secretis 
Mulierum,  in  his  possession,  which,  as  the  writer  contended,  was 
printed  by  Machlinia.  Professor  Ferguson  also  exhibited  a 
copy  of  the  work  of  Albertus  Magnus,  called  Liber  Aggrega- 
tionis,  which  is  admittedly  from  the  press  of  Machlinia,  and  is 
thus  of  prime  importance  in  determining  the  source  of  the  De 
Secretis  Mulierum. 

This  Memoir  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications, 


Thursday,  February  26th,  1885. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences  : — 

1.  Ertekezesek  a  nemzetgazdasagtan  es  Statisztika  Korebol.  1  Kotet.  X. 
Szam.  8vo.  Budapest,  1883. 

2.  A  Magyar  Tudomanyos  Akademia  Ertesitoje.  1  Szam.  2  Szam.  8vo. 
Budapest,  1884. 

3.  Ungarische  Revue.  VI.  Heft.  1884.  Juni.  8vo.  Budapest. 

From  A.  C.  King,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — Bibliothcque  des  Merveilles.  L’An  Mille : 
formation  de  la  Legende  de  l’An  Mille,  etat  de  la  France  de  Fan  950  a  Fan 
1050.  Par  Jules  Roy.  8vo.  Paris,  1885. 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution: — Journal.  Vol.  xxviii.  No.  127. 
8vo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The  Journal. 
Vol.  xiv.  No.  iii.  February.  8vo.  London,  1885. 


*  P.  173. 
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From  the  Royal  Bohemian  Museum,  Prague  : — Pamatky  Archaeologicke  a  Mis- 
topisne.  Redaktor :  Josef  Smolik.  Dilu  xii.  sesit  9-12.  4to.  Prague, 
1884. 

From  G.  E.  Cokayne,  Esq.,  Norroy,  E  S.A.: — A  Statutory  List  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  Melbourne,  Derbyshire,  in  1695.  Printed  from  the  original  MS.  Assess¬ 
ment  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  6  and  7  William  and  Mary,  c.  6. 
By  R.  E.  Chester  Waters.  8vo.  London  [1885]. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq.: — The  Western  Antiquary.  Fourth 
Series.  Part  9.  February.  4to.  Plymouth,  1885. 

From  the  Author: — [Privately  Printed.]  Accomptes  of  the  Churchwardens  of 
the  Paryshe  of  St.  Christofer’s  in  London.  1575  to  1662.  Edited  by  Edwin 
Freshfield,  LL.D.,  Y.P.S.A.  4to.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Author,  Professor  John  Ferguson  : — The  Article,  “  Paracelsus,”  from 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  volume  xvii.  4to.  Edinburgh,  1885. 

From  the  Author : — I.  Select  Committee  on  Westminster  Hall  (Restoration). 
Copy  of  Report  on  Westminster  Hall  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.  Folio. 
London,  1884. 

From  the  Compiler,  Shirley  Smith,  Esq. : — A  Chart  Pedigree  of  Her  Majesty, 
arranged  in  four  circles  of  heraldic  charges  coloured.  Broadsheet.  Christ¬ 
mas,  1884. 

From  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Y.P.S.A. : — Two  Photographs  of  Mason 
Marks  from  Westminster  Hall,  from  between  the  first  and  second  Bay  5520, 
and  6520  (A). 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  Election  of  Fellows,  on 
Thursday,  March  5th,  1885,  and  a  List  was  read  of  Candidates 
to  be  balloted  for. 

The  Governors  of  St.  John’s  House,  Sherborne,  Dorset, 
exhibited  a  Triptych,  formerly  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Hospital. 
This  Triptych  had  been  sent  up  to  London,  to  be  cleaned  and 
restored  by  Mr.  Haines,  and  the  opportunity  was  seized  of 
procuring  permission  to  lay  it  before  the  Society.  The  following 
Communication  was  read  from  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
addressed  to  the  Director : — 

“Reform  Club,  London,  S.W. 

25th  Feb.  1885. 

“  Dear  Mr.  Milman, 

u  ‘  Exceeding  magnificat  ’  *  is  the  general  effect  of  the  North 
German  or  English  f  Triptych  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
belongs  to  the  Master  and  Brethren  of  S.  John’s  Hospital  or 
Almshouse  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  which  was  originally  an 
Hospital  of  the  Order  of  S.  Augustine.]; 

*  I.  Chron.  xxii.  5. 

f  Sir  Frederic  Burton,  Mr.  Scharf,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  incline  to 
the  view  that  this  triptych  is  North  German.  I  would  like,  however,  to  point  out 
that  if  the  picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Erasmus  by  John  Holynburne,  which 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  is  English,  and  which  is  dated  1474,  there 
seems  to  he  a  faint  hope  that  this  triptych  is  also  English.  Several  architectural 
features  in  the  landscape  of  each  are  singularly  alike  ;  the  triptych  is,  however, 
of  later  date. 

X  Hutchins’s  History  of  Dorset,  ed.  1870,  vol.  iv.  pp.  294-5. 
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u  My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  triptych  by  the  Rev. 
William  Eric  Leslie,  S.J.,  who  saw  it  at  Sherborne  about  a  year 
ago ;  and  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  he  heard  that  Messrs.  Car¬ 
penter  and  Ingclow,  Architects,  had  entrusted  the  picture  to 
Mr.  Haines,  of  25,  Fulham  Road,  Crompton,  to  be  repaired  and 
cleaned,  he  strongly  urged  me  to  get  it  exhibited  at  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  to  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Ingelow,  as  well 
as  to  the  Governors  of  S.  John’s  House,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
loan  of  the  triptych,  as  they  courteously  granted  the  request 
which  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Knight  Watson,  made  to  them  for  its 
exhibition. 

u  In  1835  this  triptych  had  been  1  cleaned  and  repaired  ’  by 
Mr.  N.  Whittock,  of  34,  Richard  Street,  Islington,  who  seems 
to  have  greatly  admired  it,  as  ho  wrote  an  account  of  the  jncture, 
in  which  he  attributes  it  to  Cosmo  Roselli,  who  died  in  1484, 
but  though  Mr.  Scliarf  considers  the  date  about  right,  the  paint¬ 
ing  is  certainly  by  no  Italian.  Mr.  Whittock’s  account  included 
the  very  slender  notice  that  Hutchins,  the  Historian  of  Dorset¬ 
shire,  in  1773,  gives  of  the  triptych,* * * §  with  some  few  additional 
remarks  which  I  have  also  incorporated  into  the  remarks  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  lay  before  the  Society,  and  first,  as  regards  the  two  outer 
doors.  On  either  door  are  two  apostles  painted  in  grey  colours, 
called  grisaille.  Each  figure  has  a  gold  nimbus,  and  the  four 
figures  stand  against  a  dark  red  ground.  On  the  dexter  door 
are  S.  Paul,  the  ‘  vas  electionis ,’  and  the  1  preedicator  veritatis ,” 
with  his  sword  ;  and  S.  James  the  Greater,  best  known  to  our 
ancestors  as  S.  James  of  Compostella,  with  his  pilgrim’s  staff 
and  red  escallop  shell  on  his  hat.  On  the  sinister  door  are  S. 
Thomas  the  Apostle,  who  holds  a  lance  or  spear  in  his  right 
hand,  and  the  first  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  pointing,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  representations  of  this  Apostle;  and  S. 
Peter,  the  ‘ pastor  ovium  ’  and  1  princeps  apostolorum,’’  who 
holds  a  key  in  one  hand  and  a  purse  in  the  other.  The  beauty 
of  the  triptych  is,  however,  within. 

“  The  centre  compartment  is  4  feet  3  inches  in  width,  by  3  feet 
4  inches  in  height, f  and  represents  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus 
of  Bethany  in  Judea, J  and  consists  of  a  group  of  twenty-two 
persons. 

u  1  This  subject,’  says  Mrs.  Jameson  (as  quoted  by  Lady  East- 
lake),  ‘  is  scarcely  ever  omitted  in  series  which  comprise  the 
events  previous  to  the  Passion  ’;§  and  she  adds  that  as  a  separate 

*  Hutchins’s  History  of  Dorset,  ed.  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  295. 

t  The  whole  triptych  when  the  doors  are  open,  and  including  the  narrow 
moulded  frame,  measures  9  feet  1  inch  in  width  by  3  feet  4$  inchss  in  height. 

\  S.  John  xi.  1-46. 

§  History  of  Our  Lord,  1881,  vol.  i.  p.  356. 
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subject 1  we  find  it  embellishing  altars,  cemeteries  and  oratories, 
where  the  dead  were  especially  remembered.’  The  principal 
figure  in  this  group  is  Our  Lord’s.  He  stands  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  open  grave.  He  is  wholly  dressed  in  a  black  robe, 
and  His  gold  nimbus  has  a  floriated  cross,  in  red,  traced  upon 
it.  His  feet  are  bare.  Around  him  are  the  twelve  Apostles, 
whose  nimbi  hide  most  of  their  faces,  but  SS.  Peter  and  John 
can  be  identified. 

“  The  kneeling  figure  of  S.  Martha  of  Bethany,  with  her  hands 
raised  in  the  attitude  of  prayer ;  also  the  stately  figure  of  S.  Mary 
of  Bethany,  who  stands  by  the  side  of  Christ  in  silent  contempla¬ 
tion,  are  very  striking;  and  the  whole  scene,  as  here  represented, 
vividly  recalls  to  one’s  mind  parts  of  1  Mornynge  remembraunce 
had  at  the  moneth  mynde  of  the  noble  Prynces  Margarete  Countesse 
of  Rychemonde  and  Harbye,  moder  unto  Kynge  Henry  VlT.f 
by  Cardinal  Fisher,  the  martyr-Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  re¬ 
print  of  which,  by  the  Early-Englisli  Text  Society,* * * §  is  no 
doubt  familiar  to  us  all.  The  Bishop  took  for  his  text,  1  Dixit 
Martha  ad  Ihesum,’  f  and  he  tells  us  that 1  blessyd  Martha  was  a 
woman  of  noble  blode,  to  whom,  by  enheritance,  belonged  the 
castle  of  Bethany,’  and  (  how  she  complained  unto  our  Saviour 
Jesus  for  the  death  of  her  brother  Lazarus,’  and  much  more, 
which  shows  how  our  ancestors  regarded  this  great  miracle,  the 
Gospel  account  of  which  they  knew  full  well,  as  it  served  as  one 
of  the  Liturgical  Gospels  in  the  Requiem  Mass  in  the  Dormant, 
Abeyant,  Forfeited  or  Extinct  Service-books  of  Hereford,  York, 
and  Sarum,  as  it  still  does  in  the  Roman- Rite  of  to-day. 

The  ghastly  and  all  but  naked  figure  of  Lazarus,  j  with  his 
feet  alone  in  the  grave,  next  rivets  the  attention.  He  is  here  no 
longer  dead,  and  1  the  breath  of  life  ’  is  again  his,  and  he  is 
looking  at  Him  who  had  just  said,  ‘  I  am  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life.’ 

“  At  the  side  of  the  open  grave  is  the  stone  wrhich  late  lay  on 
it,  on  which  is  a  border  of  brass,  and  an  incised  cadaver,  and  on 
the  border  there  seems  to  have  once  been  an  inscription,  as  two 
letters  at  least  are  legible.  One  of  the  spectators  is  evidently 
intended  for  the  man  whose  right  hand  was  withered. §  He  is 
standing  behind  Martha  of  Bethany,  and  he  is  looking  very 
intently  at  the  rising  body  of  Lazarus.  The  crimson  drapery 
on  his  head,  and  his  black  dress,  help  not  a  little  to  throw  out 


*  Extra  Series,  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  289-310. 

f  S.  John,  xi. 

J  According  to  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Lazarus  signifies  helped.  Of  all  the  dead 
which  our  Lord  raised,  he  was  most  helped,  for  he  had  lain  dead  four  days  when 
Our  Lord  raised  him  to  life. — Catena  Anrea,  S.  Joan,  cap.  xi. 

§  S.  Mark,  iii.  5,  and  S.  Luke,  yi.  6  and  8. 
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the  pale  plaintive  face  of  Martha.  The  withered  right  hand  is 
well  shown,  whilst  his  left  hand  rests  on  a  wooden  crutch. 

“  The  distance  represents  a  view  of  the  town  and  castle  of 
Bethany,  the  towers,  gateways,  and  walls  being  treated  like  a 
fifteenth-century  German  or  Flemish  city.  It  is  seated  on  a 
hill,  and  takes  up  over  two-thirds  of  the  background,  the  rest  of 
which  is  also  hilly  and  somewhat  wooded. 

u  The  whole  composition  is  excellent,  but  much  of  the  original 
painting  has  suffered  ‘  the  pain  of  loss  ’  in  the  three  restorations, 
at  least,  that  this  triptych  has  passed  through.  The  turbans, 
headgear,  pointed  shoes,  and  draperies,*  all  of  the  style  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  are  worthy  of  close  observation  and  study,  and 
the  effect  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  colours  are  extremely  clear 
and  bright. 

u  In  the  blue  vault  of  a  heaven,  in  a  semicircle  of  golden- 
light  surrounded  by  cumulus  clouds  of  deep  blue,  is  a  half-figure 
of'  the  Eternal  Father,  represented  under  the  emblem  of  an  old 
man,  ‘  the  Ancient  of  Days.'  f  He  is  vested  in  imperial  red, 
wears  an  imperial  crown  of  gold,  holds  an  orb  surmounted  by  a 
cross  in  the  left  hand,  whilst  with  His  right  hand  He  blesses 
those  on  earth. 

“  The  rest  of  the  sky  is  painted  to  represent  that  1  the  day  is 
far  spent,’  ±  the  western  sky  is  beautiful  with  the  afterglow  of 
the  going  down  of  the  sun,  §  whilst  the  night  is  silently  stealing 
on. 

u  On  the  interior  of  the  dexter  door,  which  is  3  feet  4  inches 
in  height  by  1  foot  11  inches  in  width,  we  have  two  miracles  of 
Healing  by  the  Divine  Physician,  viz.,  that  of  the  man  who  was 
blind  from  his  birth,  and  of  which  we  read  in  the  Evangel 
according  to  S.  John,||  and  that  of  the  man  who  had  a  ‘  dumb 
and  deaf  spirit,’  which  is  related  in  the  Gospel  according  to  S. 
Mark.  If 

u  That  of  the  man  who  1  from  a  child  ’  had  had  a  ‘  dumb  and 
deaf  spirit  ’  consists  of  a  group  of  eleven  persons.  Our  Lord  is 
attended  by  SS.  Peter,  James,  and  John  ;  and  the  dumb  man, 
whose  head  is  bound  in  white,  and  who  is  upheld  by  a  friend 
richly  dressed  in  baudekyn  cloth  and  red  stockings,  lias  a  little 
manikin  green  devil — ‘  the  unclean  spirit  ’ — coming  out  of  his 

*  The  three  pieces  of  baudekyn  cloth  in  the  centre  compartment  of  this 
triptych  form  part  of  the  three  magnificent  dresses  of  Mary  and  Martha  of 
Bethany,  and  oi  one  of  the  Jews  who  “  came  to  Martha  and  Mary  to  comfort 
them.”  Each  piece  is  different  in  pattern,  and  the  rich  silk  woven  with  gold, 
which  forms  a  magnificent  brocade,  is  painted  with  considerable  care. 

•j-  Dan.  vii.  9. 

J  S.  Luke,  xxiv.  29. 

§  Itouth,  Reliquice  Sacra,  vol.  iii.  p.  515. 

||  Chap.  ix.  1  to  41. 
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mouth.  There  are  five  spectators,  and  the  one  who  holds  the 
birch-rod  I  take  to  be  the  father,  to  whom  Christ  said,  1  All 
things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth,’  and  who  straightway 
cried  out  and  said,  ‘  I  believe  ;  help  thou  mine  unbelief.’ 

“  This  miracle  is  represented  as  taking  place  inside  a  house, 
and  in  a  window  of  two  lights  are  two  roundels,  one  of  which 
represents  the  Queen  of  Sheba  before  King  Solomon,  as  is 
evident  from  a  similar  group  of  four  persons  in  the  Biblia 
Pauperum,* * * §  and  the  other  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  Abraham. 
The  floor  of  the  room  is  of  various  soft  coloured  marbles,  nearly 
white. 

“  The  miracle  of  healing  the  man  born  blind  is  very  touch¬ 
ingly  represented  in  the  small  upper  scene  of  this  dexter  door, 
and  each  of  the  six  persons  in  the  group  can  be  identified.  On 
the  right,  just  within  the  doorway,  stands  the  Divine  Healer 
dressed  in  black,  and  He  is  anointing  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man,f 
who  is  seated  on  a  stool.  The  blind  man  is  dressed  in  a  black 
robe,  over  it  is  a  white  blouse,  and  around  his  neck  is  a  scarlet 
tippet.  SS.  Peter  and  John  attend  on  Our  Lord,  and  the  parents 
‘  of  him  who  had  ’  just  ‘  received  his  sight  ’  stand  near  their  son. 
Within  the  building  is  an  altar  vested  in  black,  on  which  is  a 
fair  white  linen  cloth,  and  behind  the  altar  is  a  gilt  triptych. 
The  landscape  to  the  left  is  very  small,  but  it  greatly  refreshes 
the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

“  On  the  interior  of  the  other,  the  sinister  door,  are  three  sub¬ 
jects.  The  raising  of  the  widow’s  son  at  Nain,  which  is  re¬ 
corded  by  S.  Luke,  the  Good  Physician,  in  the  Gospel  the 
woman  who  had  an  issue  of  blood  for  twelve  years,  of  which  we 
read  in  the  Gospel  according  to  S.  Mark,§  and  the  raising  of 
Jairus’s  daughter  which  is  given  by  the  same  Evangelist.||  All 
three  subjects  are  painted  with  great  feeling,  and  the  text  of 
Scripture  is  very  closely  followed  even  in  all  the  small  details. 
Our  Lord  again  is  dressed  in  black,  and  as  He  draws  near  to 
the  gate  of  the  city  He  raises  to  life  1  the  only  son  of  his  mother,’ 
of  whom  we  also  read  4  that  she  was  a  widow.’  The  whole 
group  consists  of  thirteen  persons.  The  tearful  w  idowed  mother 
is  conspicuous  at  the  side  of  the  bier,  and  her  scarlet  dress,  black 
girdle,  and  white  wimple,  demand  notice.  The  face  also  of  the 
youth,  as  he  starts  to  life,  should  not  be  passed  over.  The  gate 

*  Biblia  Pauperum,  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  J.  Ph.  Berjean,  London,  1859, 
p.  25,  and  Plate  III. 

f  S.  Austin  of  Hippo  says,  “  the  blind  man  here  is  the  human  race.  Blind¬ 
ness  came  upon  the  first  man  by  reason  of  sin,  and  from  him  we  all  derive  it, 
i.  e.,  man  is  blind  from  birth.” — Tr.  xliv.  1,  2. 

J  Chap.  vii.  11  to  17. 

§  Chap.  v.  24  to  34. 

||  Chap.  v.  22  to  24  and  35  to  43. 
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of  the  city  and  the  walls  of  Naiii  form  the  background  of  the 
scene,  together  with  a  little  landscape.  The  western  sky  alone 
is  lighted  up,  and  the  wooden  bier,  one  handle  of  which  is 
visible,  together  with  those  who  carried  the  bier  (the  two  figures 
dressed  in  brown),  remind  one  of  funerals  in  Italy  of  to-day, 
were  the  confraternities,  or  at  least  the  becca-morti,  are  frequently 
dressed  in  a  dark  habit,  but  the  showy  funeral  palls  of  sham 
cloth  of  gold  and  black  velvet,  as  used  to-day  in  Italy,  are  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  sumptuous  pall  of  baudekyn  cloth  on  this  trip¬ 
tych  door. 

“  The  woman  at  the  feet  of  Christ  is  evidently  the  woman 
who  had  had  an  issue  of  blood  for  twelve  years,  and  who  came 
and  fell  down  before  Him,  and  told  Him  all  the  truth.  Her 
face  is  full  of  rapturous  gratitude  and  faith,  and  her  upraised 
hands  are  painted  with  very  marked  feeling. 

“  The  small  upper  scene  on  this  sinister  door  represents  the 
Resurrection  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  is  a  group  of  seven 
persons.  Jairus  wears  a  rich  outer  dress  (of  baudekyn  cloth) 
as  becomes  the  ruler  of  the  Synagogue,  and  the  group  consists 
merely  of  the  personages  mentioned  in  the  Glospel.  ‘  He 
suffered  no  man  to  follow  Him,  save  Peter,  James,  and  John, 

....  and  when  He  was  come  in  ...  .  He  taketh  the  father 
and  the  mother  of  the  damsel,  and  them  that  were  with  Him 

.  .  .  and  He  took  the  damsel  by  the  hand  and  said  unto  her, 
Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee  arise.  And  straightway  the  damsel 
arose  and  walked.’  The  mother  holds  a  round  pewter  dish  on 
which  is  a  piece  of  meat,*  the  three  bones  of  which  are  painted 
with  great  care.  The  bed,  tester,  counterpane,  are  red,  the 
pillow  and  upper  sheet  white,  and  the  whole  scene  is  in  an 
upper  room. 

“  In  conclusion,  there  can  be,  I  fancy,  but  little  doubt  that  this 
exceeding  magnificat  triptych  was  painted  for  an  altar-piece  of 
some  hospital  chapel. 

“  Mrs.  Jameson  says  that  4  pictures  of  the  healing  of  the  sick 
generally,  or  in  individual  instances,  as  that  of  the  blind  man, 
the  lepers,  &c.,  were  often  placed  in  hospitals  and  charitable 
institutions,  or  in  churches  and  chapels  attached  to  them,  either 
as  appropriate  decorations  or  as  offerings  of  gratitude  and  devo¬ 
tion  ’  ;*  and  she  adds  that  4  most  of  the  pictures  now  scattered 
about  in  various  galleries  and  collections,  which  represent 
miracles  of  healing  have  had  this  origin,  though  it  cannot  always 
be  traced  with  certainty.’t 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  triptych  was  not  given  by  the 

*  This  no  doubt  is  an  allusion  to  the  words,  “  He  commanded  that  something 
be  given  her  to  eat.” 

f  Life  of  Our  Lord,  1881,  vol.  i.  p.  362. 
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founder  of  this  hospital,  as  Hutchins  suggests,  but  that  probably 
it  was  an  offering  of  gratitude  and  devotion  of  some  artist  who 
was  restored  to  health  in  this  hospital,  or  in  some  hospital  of  the 
Augustinian  order,  as  I  believe  this  triptych  was  painted  for  an 
Augustinian  church  and  under  Augustinian  influence.  Hence 
Our  Lord  wears  a  black  robe,  the  colour  of  the  Augustinian 
habit;  next,  the  numbers  in  each  group  of  6,  7,  11,  13,  and  22, 
explained  according  to  the  mystical  interpretation*  of  S.  Austin 
of  Hippo,  adds  much  colouring  to  the  silent  teaching  of  these 
miracles;  and  lastly,  the  three  miracles  of  Resurrection,  viz.,  of 
Lazarus,  at  Nain,  and  of  Jairus’s  daughter,  one  almost  always 
finds  in  Augustinian  churches,  and  this  probably  because  S. 
Austin  of  Hippo  says  that  the  three  miracles  of  raising  the  dead, 
which  Our  Lord  performed,  set  forth  to  us  His  power  over  all — - 
three  degrees  of  sin. 

“  Jairus’s  daughter  was  just  dead  ;  there  is  the  state  of  the  un¬ 
godly.  The  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  was  already  carried  out 
of  the  city,  where  we  have  the  sinners,  who  are  removed  from 
the  company  of  the  faithful.  Lazarus  had  been  dead  four  days, 
and  was  buried ;  and  he  is  a  type  of  the  scorners,  who  are  dead 
and  buried  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  this,  as  you  will  see, 
refers  to  the  three  kinds  of  sinners  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
opening  verse  of  the  Psalter. 

“  Mr.  Ruskin  would,  no  doubt,  ask  me  to  call  this  triptych  a 
Dorsetshire  ‘  wayside  sacrament,’  and  if  it  is  restored  to  its 
right  place  in  the  chapel  of  the  almshouse  no  doubt  it  might, 
could,  should,  and  ought,  to  be  once  more  a  wayside  sacrament 
of  the  Almshouse,  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire.  Believe  me,  dear 
Mr.  Milman,  to  be,  yours  truly  ever, 

“  Everard  Green.” 

The  following  are  Mr.  Haines’s  Notes  on  the  condition  of  the 
Picture  : — 

“State  before  Restoration.  Centre  Panel. — This  portion 
was  cracked  from  top  to  bottom  in  two  places,  the  cracks  being 
wide  and  open,  and  the  framework  loose  at  the  joints.  The 
picture  itself  had  been  most  rudely  repainted  over  in  parts, 
especially  the  sky  (the  upper  portion  of  which  and  the  part  over 
the  Apostles  had  been  entirely  painted  over),  parts  of  some  of 
the  Apostles’  heads  and  the  lower  portion  of  some  of  the  other 
figures,  particularly  some  of  the  feet ;  this  repaint  we  consider 

*  Eleven  is  the  symbol  of  all  transgression,  because  this  number  is  the  first 
which  oversteps  that  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  Thus  the  twenty-two  portions 
of  the  118  Psalm  (119),  which  is  said  daily  in  the  Roman  breviary,  are  considered 
as  a  double  trespass  offering.  The  trespass  offering  of  the  poorest  Israelite  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  pigeons. 
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to  have  been  done  about  100  to  120  years  ago.  There  were 
also  numerous  blisters  or  liftings  of  the  paint  in  various  parts 
over  the  surface  of  the  picture,  probably  caused  by  damp  m 
years  gone  by. 

“  Front  of  Side  Panels.— These  panels  were  each  cracked 
down  the  centre,  but  were  not  nearly  so  much  repainted  upon, 
the  principal  parts  that  had  been  tampered  with  being  some  of 
the  legs  and  feet,  also  the  blisters  were  much  fewer  in  number. 
Of  both  these  side  pieces  the  upper  portions  were  in  the  best 
preservation. 

“  Back  of  Side  Panels. — These  were  entirely  repainted  all 
over  in  a  very  thick  manner  with  dark  brown  paint  in  rude 
imitation  of  dark  mahogany.  The  repaint  was  much  older  than 
the  other,  and  certainly  we  think  must  have  been  at  least  150 
years  old. 

“  The  Restoration. — The  first  thing  done  was  to  place  the 
panels  and  woodwork  generally  in  a  sound  state  ;  the  cracked 
panels  were  drawn  together  and  secured,  and  the  joints  made 
fast.  Then  the  blisters  were  all  pressed  down  and  made  secure 
in  the  centre  panel  and  side  wings. 

il  Centre  Panel. — In  removing  the  repaint  we  found  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  it  having  been  so  treated,  for  though 
underneath  it  there  were  several  small  damages  which  appeared 
to  have  been  portions  of  the  old  paint  having  been  blistered  and 
fallen  out,  and  these  holes  having  been  filled  up  they  should 
have  been  carefully  repaired  without  going  over  parts  of  the 
original  paint,  as  has  been  done.  After  removing  the  old 
repaint  all  the  small  damages  were  carefully  repaired,  the  colours 
being  carefully  matched. 

“  Fronts  of  Side  Panels. — These  were  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  but,  as  mentioned  before,  were  in  better  condition.  It 
is  wonderful  to  find  in  such  an  old  painting  how  well  the 
original  colours  have  preserved  their  brilliancy,  the  brocades 
being  beautiful. 

“  Racks  of  Side  Panels. — The  first  indication  that  there 
were  paintings  underneath  the  mass  of  repaint  we  found  by 
examining  the  surface  of  the  panels.  After  doing  this  carefully 
we  could  distinctly  trace  the  outline  and  shape  of  each  nimbus. 
Having  received  orders  to  proceed  with  the  removal  of  this 
repaint  we  did  so,  but  the  operation  was  very  difficult,  owing 
to  the  hardness  of  the  new  paint.  On  removing  the  repaint  we 
discovered  the  four  saints,  but  the  lower  portions  of  both  panels 
were  in  a  bad  state,  especially  the  one  with  S.  Peter,  the  lower 
portion  of  this  picture  being  awfully  damaged,  which  no  doubt 
accounts  for  its  being  so  repainted  over.  Fortunately  the  upper 
portions  down  to  and  including  the  hands  were  in  a  very  fair 
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state  considering,  and  by  carefully  repairing  the  damaged 
portions  the  original  context  of  the  painting  has  been  pre¬ 
served.” 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  first 
portion  of  a  Paper  on  the  Seals  of  the  Colleges  and  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  of  which  he  exhibited  an  all  but  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  impressions  and  casts.  The  impressions  in 
the  possession  of  the  Society  were  also  laid  upon  the  table.  The 
second  portion  of  this  paper  was  read  on  the  12th  March,  but  as 
a  matter  of  obvious  convenience  they  are  printed  together  in  the 
Proceedings  of  this  evening  :  — 

“  The  collection  here  exhibited  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the 
most  complete  one  yet  made  of  the  seals  of  the  University  and 
Colleges  of  Cambridge.  During  my  undergraduate  days  I 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  through  my  being 
on  the  spot  of  investigating  the  heraldry  of  the  University  and 
its  Colleges.  The  earliest  and  in  many  cases  the  only  authori¬ 
ties  for  college  arms  were  the  seals  of  the  various  foundations. 
I  therefore  set  to  work  to  get  together  impressions  and  casts  of 
every  known  seal,  with  such  satisfactory  results  that,  out  of  a 
total  of  sixty-six,  I  only  lack  three.  For  some  of  my  casts  I  am 
indebted  to  the  collections  made  by  Mr.  Ready  thirty  years  ago. 
I  have  also  examined  the  whole  of  the  documents  of  many  of  the 
colleges  and  those  of  the  University,  as  well  as  a  few  examples 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  Public  Record  Office. 

Of  the  sixty-six  seals  the  matrices  of  no  less  than  fifty-one 
are  still  in  existence.  The  majority  are  of  silver ;  but  latten, 
steel,  and  copper  are  found,  and,  in  two  instances,  gold.  The 
difficulties  that  had  to  be  surmounted  to  obtain  impressions 
from  these  matrices  can  only  be  realised  by  any  one  who  has 
attempted  a  similar  work— -red.  tape,  caution,  and  even  absolute 
refusals  had  to  be  encountered— but  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
heads  of  colleges,  and,  in  two  instances,  by  express  permission 
of  a  college  meeting,  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  impressions 
from,  with  one  exception,  the  whole  fifty-one. 

The  collection  before  us  exhibits  a  chronological  series  of 
examples  extending  over  six  hundred  years.  From  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  dates,  and  the  variation  in  artistic  skill,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  group  the  large  seals  into  types,  nor  can  they  be  said 
to  possess  any  common  feature,  unless  it  be  that  over  twenty  of 
them  have  a  shield  with  the  college  arms  in  base  or  occupying 
the  field.  The  smaller  ones  are  almost  wholly  heraldic. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  seals  of  dates  prior  to  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  are  often  more  or  less  ecclesiastical  in  character.  Thus  the 
patron  saints  are  found  at  Peterhouse,  Michael  House,  King’s, 
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Queen’s,  St,  Catherine’s,  Clare,  Jesus,  and  Magdalene;  the 
Annunciation  occurs  at  Gonville  Hall;  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Trinity 
Hall ;  the  Coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Corpus ;  the 
Assumption  of  our  Lady  at  King’s;  the  Nativity  and  the 
Ascension  at  God’s  House ;  the  Resurrection  at  Christ’s ;  the 
Evangelist  writing  his  Gospel  at  St.  John’s ;  and  the  Baptism 
of  Our  Lord  at  Trinity.  More  secular  devices  are  the  founder- 
bishop  and  his  little  scholars  on  the  Peterliouse  seal ;  the  dis¬ 
puting  scholars  before  the  chancellor  on  those  of  the  University; 
Edward  III.  and  lady  Clare  granting  their  respective  charters 
to  their  foundations  of  King’s  Hall  and  Clare ;  and  Aymer  de 
Valence  and  his  lady  supporting  their  ‘  house  of  Valence  Mary  ’ 
on  the  Pembroke  seal. 

The  seals  before  us  are  divisible  into  two  classes  : 

Those  of  the  first  class  are  the  seals  of  the  individual  colleges 
as  corporations ;  while  the  second  class  comprises  the  seals  used 
by  the  master  or  custos  of  the  foundation  for  the  time  being. 
Of  the  latter  class  there  are  nearly  thirty  examples,  but  only 
four  are  older  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  the  majority 
being  Elizabethan. 

Before  describing  the  seals  I  may  point  out  that  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  unlike  Oxford,  the  name  of  the  foundation,  whether 
house,  hall,  or  college,  is  simply  indicative  of  its  size,  all  being 
independent  and  having  common  funds  or  possessions  for  the 
support  of  their  inmates. 

For  convenience  I  shall  distinguish  the  various  colleges  by 
their  old  names,  and  take  them  in  the  order  of  their  foundation. 

The  University. 

The  seals  of  the  University  and  University  officers  are  seven 
in  number.  Three  are  still  in  use,  three  are  only  found  appended 
to  documents,  and  the  seventh  is  disused. 

The  official  seals  of  the  University  are  three. 

1.  This  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  series  before  us,  and  dates 
probably  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.’s  charter  of  1261. 

A  pointed  oval,  2|  inches  long. 

Subject :  Under  a  very  straight-sided  trefoiled  canopy  the 
chancellor,  in  gown  and  round  cap,  and  holding  a  book,  seated 
on  a  chair  between  two  disputing  scholars.  Above  the  canopy 
are  the  sun  and  moon,  and  in  the  base  of  the  seal  a  four-arched 
bridge  over  the  river  Cam. 

Legend : 

SI6ILLVM  VNIVSRSITATIS  i  CCANTSBRI6IS. 

The  earliest  impression  I  have  met  with  is  attached  to  a  deed 
dated  1291,  at  Peterhouse. 
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2.  Date  probably  circa  1410.  Earliest  known  impression  at 
Trinity  College,  1420. 

A  pointed  oval,  2|  inches  long. 

Subject :  In  base  a  three-arched  bridge  over  the  Cam ,  sup¬ 
porting  a  triple  niche  with  elaborate  traceried  canopy.  In  the 
central  compartment  a  seated  figure  of  the  chancellor  in  gown, 
furred  tippet,  with  hood  and  round  cap,  and  holding  a  book  in 
his  hand.  The  outer  niches  each  contain  a  disputing  scholar  in 
gown  and  hood.  The  background  of  the  niches  is  elaborately 
diapered. 

Legend : 

Stgtllutn  :  Vm&erfttatte  :  Cantebvtggtc 

The  fate  of  these  two  seals  will  be  described  presently. 

3.  The  present  seal  of  the  University.  Silver  matrix,  which 
once  had  a  handle  on  the  back,  now  cut  away.  A  pointed  oval, 
4  inches  long  by  2\  inches  wide.  Date,  1580. 

Subject:  The  chancellor  in  gown,  furred  tippet,  and  hood, 
and  square  cap,  sitting  on  a  chair  of  state.  On  either  side  are 
the  figures  of  two  masters  of  arts,  in  gown  and  hood,  and 
holding  books.  They  are  apparently  the  proctors,  since  the  book 
carried  by  one  is  evidently  that  of  the  Statutes  of  the  University, 
held  as  now  by  chains  attached  to  the  covers.  Above  the 
chancellor  is  the  tri-lingual  Holy  Name  in  a  glory,  flanked  by 
two  shields,  each  charged  with  France  modern  and  England 
quarterly.  In  the  base  of  the  seal  is  a  shield  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  arms — (Gules),  on  a  cross  ermine  between  four  lions 
passant  gardant  (or),  a  book  (of  the  field,  edged,  clasped,  and 
garnished  gold.)  The  shield  divides  the  date  1580,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  large  scroll,  inscribed 

*  MARS  *  MYSAS  * 

Legend : 

*  SIGILLVM  *  COE  *  CANCELLARII  *  MROJk  * 

ET  *  SCHOLARLY  *  YNIVERSITAT  *  CANTEBRIGIE. 

The  stops  are  small  roses. 

On  the  back  of  the  seal  is  engraved  the  inscription — 

GVILIELMYS  •  FARRAND  *  PROCVRATOR  *  DEDIT  * 
MATERIAM. 

MATTHiEYS  *  STOKIS  *  BEDELLVS  *  DEDIT  *  FORMAM  # 

1580  * 
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In  Liber  Gratiarum  A  (f.  133b)  is  a  Grace  dated  December 
9,  1580,  headed  ‘  Novum  sigillum  commune,’  which  runs  as 
follows  : — 

1  Conceditur  9  Decembris  ut  sigillum  nunc  oblatum  per  Matthaeum  stokys 
bedellum  veteri  magis  insigne  vestra  auctoritate  approbetur  et  pro  communi 
sigillo  universitatis  habeatur,  sic  ut  deinceps  singula  publice  academie  nomine 
obsignanda  boc  sigillo  solo  obsignentur  et  vetus  commune  sigillum  cancelletur.’ 

4.  The  official  seal  of  the  chancellor  of  the  University. 

A  pointed  oval,  2J  inches  long.  Silver  matrix  destroyed. 

Date,  circa  1300.  Earliest  known  impression,  dated  1316, 
in  British  Museum  (Harl.  MS.  Ill  C.  25). 

Subject :  On  a  bridge  of  four  pointed  arches,  over  the  river 
Cam,  wherein  swim  two  large  fish,  a  bust  of  the  chancellor  in 
profile,  wearing  a  round  cap.  This  is  seemingly  a  rebus,  the 
chancellor  being  the  head  of  Cambridge  University.  The 
subject  is  contained  within  a  double-feathered  octofoil  with 
diapered  field. 

Legend  : 

*  S’  CC AI tOCGCLLAEII  VRIVetRSITATIS  OCARTSBRIGIS. 

5.  The  official  seal  of  the  chancellor  of  the  University. 

A  pointed  oval,  3  inches  by  2  inches.  Silver  matrix.  Date, 
1580. 

Subject :  A  figure  of  the  chancellor,  in  gown,  fur  tippet 
with  pendant  tails,  and  square  cap,  and  holding  a  book  in  his 
hand,  standing  in  a  panelled  pulpit,  which  rises  from  a  corbel 
and  has  a  band  of  roses  and  another  of  fleurs-de-lis  round  the 
upper  part.  From  the  chancellor’s  mouth  proceeds  a  scroll 
lettered  **  dominvs * prope  est|,  and  above  his  head  is  a 
crowned  shield  bearing  France  modern  and  England  quarterly. 
In  base  is  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  the  University  dividing  the 
date  1580,  and  from  each  of  its  upper  angles  issues  a  large  sprig 
vf  laurel. 

Legend : 

+  SIGILLVM  *  OFFICII  *  CANCELLARII  *  ALM2E  * 

YNIYERSITATIS  *  CANTEBRIGIE  * 

The  stops  are  small  roses,  as  on  the  present  University  seal. 

On  the  reverse  is  inscribed  : 

:  EX  :  DONO  • :  •  D  :  EDW  :  LEEDYS  :  1VRIS:  ■ :  CIVILIS  : 

DOCTORIS  : 

and  in  the  centre  the  letters  MS,  for  Matthew  Stokys. 

The  seal  is  preserved  in  the  Registry,  but  is  disused.  It 
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originally  had  a  handle  on  the  back,  which  has  been  cut  away 
to  allow  of  the  seal  being  used  in  a  press. 

The  history  of  this  seal  may  be  learned  from  the  University 
records. 

In  Liber  Gratiarum  A  (f.  184a),  is  a  Grace  dated  December 
16,  1580,  headed  l£  Novum  sigilktm  officij,’  which  runs  as 

follows : 

‘  Conceditur  16  Decembris  quum  sigillum  officij  domini  Cancellarij  valde  par- 
ymn  sit  j  et  vetnstate  pene  consumptum  ut  ex  argento  einsdem  sigilli  ]  et  alioram 
duoriim  remanentium,  quorum  nullus  nunc  est  usus,  novum  pro  officio  cancellarij 
et  eius  deputati  sigillum  conficiatur  ad  descripcionem,  &  formam  quas  Matthaeus 
stokys  bedellus  assignable’ 

The  c  two  other  ’  seals  thus  doomed  to  destruction  I  take  to  be 
the  old  University  ones,  for  William  Farrand,  when  proctor, 
gave  the  silver  of  the  new  University  seal,  and  the  old  one  was 
simply  cancelled. 

The  University  Audit  Book  for  1580-1  (f.  139b)  contains  the 
entry  :-••• 

6  It’,  to  Mr.  Stokys  ( inter  alia)  for  making  the  seale  of  office 
ivs.,  and  besides  ye  silver  of  the  old  seales  xxiij  s.’ 

This  is  rather  puzzling,  for  the  seal  of  office  itself  records 
that  it  is  £  ex  dono  domini  Edward!  Leedys,’  yet  the  Grace  of 
December  16,  1580,  orders  three  old  silver  seals  to  be  broken 
up  for  the  material,  and  in  addition  Matthew  Stokys  is  paid  for 
the  making  of  the  new  seal. 

A  comparison  of  the  University  seal  with  that  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor  shows  them  to  be  the  work  of  the  same  engraver. 

6  and  7.  The  official  seals  of  the  vice-chancellor. 

Each  is  engraved  on  a  plain  but  massive  gold  signet  ring. 
They  differ  in  size. 

The  larger  bears  the  University  arms  on  a  shield,  and  has 
the  letters  MS  engraved  inside,  probably  for  Matthew  Stokys, 
who  was,  doubtless,  the  donor. 

The  smaller  ring  bears  a  classical  figure  of  Minerva,  with 
the  Gorgon’s  head  on  her  shield  and  a  lance  in  her  hand,  and 
the  words  si  pbrdam  pereg.  Inside  the  ring  is  inscribed  •'  my 
only  rest*'  This  is  possibly  also  a  benefaction  of  Stokys  to  the 
University. 

Ifc  will  be  noted  that  the  Grace  ordering  the  new  seal  of 
office  states  that  it  is  ‘pro  officio  cancellarij  et  eius  deputati.’ 
Amongst  the  muniments  of  Trinity  College  is  a  document 
dated  December  9,  1494,  of  William  Stokdale,  vice-chancellor, 
sealed  with  the  old  chancellor’s  seal,  which  is  called  in  the  deed 
1  sigillum  officij  nostri.’  The  order  of  1580  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  an  old  established  one. 
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Two  other  seals  are  found  in  collections  as  being  those  of 
the  commissary  of  the  University.  One  occurs  at  Caius,  with 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Holy  Child,  but  the  legend  is 
defaced,  and  I  have  not  found  any  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
commissary  used  an  official  seal. 

Three  other  seals  are  named  in  the  University  Audit  Book 
for  1579-80  (ff.  138a  and  138b)  : 

It’  for  graving  ij  seales  for  the  proctors  iij  s. 

It’  for  new  graving  of  the  Taxars  seale  xxij  d. 

These  seals  are  not  now  in  existence,  and  no  impressions  of 
them  have  been  met  with. 


Peterhouse. 

Founded  in  1257  by  Hugo  de  Balsham,  bishop  of  Ely 
(1257-1286),  but  not  formally  incorporated  until  1284,  when 
the  founder  obtained  a  royal  charter  of  endowment  for  a  master, 
fourteen  fellows,  and  eight  scholars. 

The  college  possesses  two  seals. 

1.  The  original  seal  of  the  foundation  of  1284,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  earliest  existing  seal  in  the  University.  A  pointed 
oval  2-jiy  inches  long.  Matrix  brass. 

Subject :  In  the  centre  the  founder-bishop  in  albe,  amice, 
dalmatic,  fanon,  and  chasuble,  low  mitre,  and  holding  his 
staff  in  his  left  hand — the  right  hand  being  raised  in  bene¬ 
diction.  On  either  side  of  him  stand  two  tonsured  scholars 
in  long-sleeved  gowns  with  hoods  or  falling  collars.  One 
scholar  holds  a  book.  Beneath  the  bishop’s  feet  is  a  shield 
charged  with  three  crowns,  two  and  one,  and  above  his  head 
is  a  trefoil  arch  supporting  a  half  length  figure  of  St.  Peter 
holding  two  huge  keys  in  his  right,  and  a  book  in  his  left 
hand.  On  his  left  is  a  six-rayed  star.  It  is  a  curious  and 
unusual  fact  that  the  saint  has  a  nimbus  bearing  a  cross — 
a  feature  peculiar  to  representations  of  our  Lord. 

Legend : 

S’  :  aOMVNa  :  SCCOLAEIVM  :  DOMINI  :  QPISCCOPI  :  aLISNSIS. 

This  beautiful  seal  is  not  now  used. 

2.  The  common  seal  of  the  college.  Date,  on  the  authority 
of  the  present  master,  circa  1760,  but  query  at  least  a  century 
and  a  half  earlier.  A  pointed  oval  Sin.  long.  Matrix  brass. 
Device  :  A  shield,  surrounded  by  arabesque  scroll  work,  bear- 
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ing  three  pallets  within  a  bordure  charged  with  ten  crowns. 
Above  the  shield  are  two  keys  in  saltire. 

Legend  : 

*  SIG  :  COMVNE  •  COLLEGE  •  S  •  PETRI  IN  • 

*  •  ACADEMIA  •  CANTABRIGIENSI 

Randle  Holme,  in  his  Store  House  of  Armoury  and  Blazon, 
1688  (Bk.  iii.  ch.  v.  p.  241),  thus  describes  another  seal  of 
Peterhouse  : 

‘  He  beareth  Argent,  the  Apostle  St.  Peter  in  full  aspect, 
Cloathed  in  a  long  robe  or  Coat  close  girt,  Azure ;  Mantled  and 
cast  behind  his  back,  Purpure  :  holding  out  his  both  Arms,  on 
the  right  hand  a  Booh  closed,  with  a  Church  standing  thereon  ; 
and  in  his  left  a  Key  double  Bited ,  all  proper.  This  is  the  form 
of  the  Seal,  used  by  Peterhouse  Colledge  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  which  was  erected  out  of  two  ancient  Hostels,  or 
Hospitals,  sometime  belonging  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Sect, 
called  de  Pcenitentia  Jusu  ( sic )  Christi .’ 

No  impression  of  this  seal  has  yet  been  met  with,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  authority  of  a 
person  who  speaks  of  Peterhouse  L  Colledge.’ 

A  small  seal  is  also  used  by  the  master  to  sign  certificates, 
which  bears  the  arms  now  borne  by  the  college  in  virtue  of  a 
grant  by  Robert  Cooke,  Clarencieux,  dated  July  9,  1575,  viz., 

4  (Or),  four  pallets  within  a  bordure  (gules)  charged  with  eight 
crowns  (gold.)’  There  is  strong  evidence,  however,  to  show 
that  the  worthy  king  of  arms  made  an  error,  for  the  shield  is 
composed  of  tire  arms  of  Hugh  de  Balsham  within  a  bordure  of 
the  see  of  Ely,  and  until  Cooke’s  grant  the  number  of  pallets 
was  always  represented  as  three  instead  of  four. 

Michael  House, 

Or  the  1  House  of  the  Scholars  of  St.  Michael,’  was  founded 
in  1324,  by  Hervey  de  Stanton,  rector  of  East  Dereham  and 
North  Creke,  canon  of  York  and  Wells,  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  St.  Michael  and  All  Saints.  It  was  surrendered  to 
Henry  VIII.  in  1546. 

Seal,  circular,  If  inch  diameter.  Matrix  lost. 

Subject :  St.  Michael  conquering  the  Dragon.  The  saint  has 
a  shield  charged  with  a  cross  on  his  left  arm,  and  pierces  the 
dragon’s  head  with  a  spear  which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand. 
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Legend  : 

*  S’  MA6EI  •  ST  •  SCCOLAEIV  •  DOM  •  SCtI  •  MIOSIS  • 
GANT0BE’. 

This  is  the  original  seal  of  the  college,  and  apparently  the 
only  one  it  possessed,  for  an  impression  is  appended  to  the  deed 
of  surrender  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 

University  Hall. 

This  hall  was  founded  in  1326,  by  Richard  de  Badewe, 
chancellor  of  the  University,  and  refounded  1338-9,  under  the 
name  of  Clare  Hall,  by  lady  Elizabeth  de  Clare,  wife  of  John 
de  Burgh. 

No  seal  is  known  to  exist. 

King’s  Hall. 

King’s  Hall  was  founded  in  1337  by  Edward  III.  for  thirty- 
two  scholars,  in  honour  of  God,  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  All 
Saints.  It  was  surrendered  in  1546,  and  refounded  by  Henry 
VIII.  as  Trinity  College. 

Seal,  circular,  2\  inches  diameter.  Matrix  lost. 

Subject :  In  the  centre  a  seated  figure  of  the  royal  founder, 
beneath  an  elaborate  triple  canopy,  holding  a  model  of  the 
college  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  presenting  the 
charter  of  foundation  to  the  kneeling  master.  In  base  are  five 
niches,  each  containing  a  suppliant  figure.  On  either  side  of  the 
central  subject  is  an  oak-tree,  from  which  hangs  a  shield,  the 
dexter  bearing  the  three  lions  of  England ;  the  sinister,  France 
ancient  and  England  quarterly. 

Legend  : 

^tgillu  conumc  cuSt[otit£i  ct  s!c] olarium  aulc  r[rgt£i  tn  rjantdmggic 

If  this  seal  be  the  original  one  of  the  foundation — and  no 
other  is  known — it  is  curious  that  it  should  bear  the  arms  of 
France  quartered  with  England,  which  are  not  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  till  1340.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  no  seal 
was  used  before  1340.  This  seal  continued  in  use  till  the  last, 
for  an  impression  is  attached  to  the  deed  of  surrender  in  the 
Public  Record  Office. 

Clare  Hall, 

Now  called  Clare  College,  was  founded  by  lady  Elizabeth  de 
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Clare,  in  place  of  Richard  Badewe’s  foundation  of  University 
Hall,  in  1338-9. 

The  seals  are  three  in  number. 

1.  The  common  seal  of  the  college.  A  pointed  oval,  2\  inches 
long.  Silver  matrix. 

Subject :  Beneath  a  triple  canopy,  the  foundress  holding  a 
book  in  her  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  presenting  her  charter 
of  refoundation  to  the  representatives  of  the  college,  who  kneel 
round  her.  One  of  them  is  holding  out  his  hands  to  receive  it. 
The  background  is  diapered  with  large  roses.  Above  the  pedi¬ 
ment  of  the  canopy  are  three  canopied  niches  containing  three- 
quarter  effigies  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  Child  between 
St.  John  Baptist  and  another  male  saint  who  holds  a  palm- 
branch.  On  either  side  of  the  principal  subject  is  a  shield, 
which  intrudes  into  the  legend  ;  the  dexter  bearing  the  three 
lions  of  England,  and  the  sinister  one,  Castile  quartering  Leon. 
In  the  base  of  the  seal,  with  a  rose  on  either  side,  is  a  third 
shield — that  now  borne  by  the  college — de  Clare  impaling  de 
Burgh  within  a  bordure  guttee. 

Legend : 

•  Aula  •  Clave  ■  Pta  ■  Rejjc. 

•  Semper  •  Virgo  •  Marta. 

The  heraldry  of  this  most  beautiful  seal  may  be  explained 
by  a  reference  to  the  descent  of  the  foundress.  Edward  I.  by 
his  first  wife,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  had  a  daughter  Joan,  who 
married  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford. 
Elizabeth  de  Clare,  the  daughter  of  this  couple,  first  married 
John  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster,  who  died  v.  p.  1313.  She  next 
married  Theobald  de  Verdun,  who  died  1316,  and  thirdly, 
Roger  d’Amori,  who  died  about  1341.  The  two  side  shields  are 
therefore  for  her  mother’s  parents,  or  perhaps  for  her  mother 
herself,  while  the  impaled  arms  in  base  are  derived  from  those 
of  her  father  and  her  first  husband.  But  whence  comes  the 
bordure  ?  At  first  I  thought  it  was  a  difference  assumed  by  the 
college,  but  this  theory  was  demolished  by  my  finding  a  seal  of 
lady  Clare’s  attached  to  a  document  dated  1354,  and  another 
dated  1361,  in  the  British  Museum,  which  bears  this  identical 
shield  in  conjunction  with  the  arms  of  Clare,  Verdun,  and 
d’Amori,  the  castles  and  lions  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  the 
lions  of  England.  An  earlier  seal  of  lady  Clare’s,  of  the  date 
1333,  has  d’Amori  in  conjunction  with  de  Burgh  with  a  label, 
de  Verdun,  and  de  Clare,  so  that  the  bordered  shield  comes  in 
after  her  third  husband’s  death.  The  bordure  is  always  given  as 
‘  sable  guttee  d’or,’  and  as  there  is  no  possible  alliance  from  which 
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it  could  be  derived,  I  am  inclined  to  suggest,  though  I  do  so 
with  the  utmost  diffidence  from  want  of  corroborative  evidence 
in  the  shape  of  parallel  contemporary  examples,  that  the  black 
bordure  denotes  the  lady’s  widowed  condition,  and  the  drops  her 
tears  of  sorrow. 

2.  The  original  college  seal  has  a  handle  at  the  back,  which 
was  found  a  hindrance  to  its  use  in  a  press.  But  instead  of 
cutting  off  the  handle,  the  college,  sometime  during  the  last 
century,  disused  the  seal,  and  had  a  new  one  made.  This  seal, 
which  is  now  in  use,  is  of  silver,  and  in  shape  an  oval  2}jl 
inches  long. 

The  design  is  more  or  less  accurately  copied  from  that  of  the 
old  seal,  and  the  legend  is  also 

*  &ula  ’  Clare  *  *  Iftrgr  *  temper  *  Ctrgo  *  filarta. 

3.  The  master’s  seal.  Steel  matrix.  Made  in  pursuance  of 
a  college  order  in  1742. 

It  bears  the  college  arms  in  an  arabesque  shield. 

There  is  also  a  smaller  seal  with  the  college  arms,  for  sealing 
certificates,  &c. 

Pembroke  College. 

This  college  was  founded  in  1347  under  the  name  of  Valence 
Mary,  by  Mary  de  St.  Paul,  wife  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of 
Pembroke. 

The  seals  are  eight  in  number. 

1.  The  original  seal  of  the  foundation.  A  pointed  oval  21- 
inches  long.  Silver  matrix  preserved  at  the  college. 

Subject:  The  figures  of  Aymer  de  Valence  and  his  wife, 
standing  side  by  side,  each  holding  up  a  hand  to  a  conventional 
model  of  the  college  above.  The  earl  is  clad  in  mail  armour 
and  surcoat,  and  clasps  his  sheathed  sword  in  his  right  hand. 
The  countess  is  attired  in  wimple  and  hood  and  4  widow’s  weeds  ’ 
of  the  period. 

The  figures  stand  between  two  large  shields,  each  suspended 
from  a  tree.  The  dexter  shield  bears  the  arms  of  de  Valence; 
and  the  sinister,  de  Valence  dimidiating  St.  Paul.  The  model 
of  the  college  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Grod  the  Father 
with  uplifted  hands.  The  space  on  each  side  contains  a 
cinquefoil. 

Legend : 

*  S’  CtVSTOBIS  :  ST  :  SaOLARIV  :  DOfltVS  : 

PS  :  VALSNaS  :  SHARIS  :  IS  :  GARTSBRIS 
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2.  On  the  reverse  of  the  impression  of  the  college  seal  attached 
to  the  original  statutes  is  a  beautiful  little  traceried  seal,  circular 
in  form  and  1  inch  in  diameter,  bearing  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Legend : 

SaaESTV  AVLGC  VALGCNaa  MARIS  (IANTABRIG 

The  matrix  is  unfortunately  missing. 

The  manuscript  ‘  Memoirs  of  Marie  de  St.  Paul,’  written  by 
Gilbert  Ainslie,  master  of  the  college,  in  1847,  says  that  1  if 
not  sent  with  most  of  the  college  plate  to  King  Charles  I.,  it 
was  lost  about  that  time.  Wren  speaks  of  it  in  1615  as  being 
then  in  the  college.’ 

3.  An  oval  seal,  1-^-  inch  long.  Silver  matrix. 

It  bears  the  college  arms,  De  Valence  dimidiating  St.  Paul, 
and  the  legend : 

*  SIGILL  :  avla  PEMBROCHLE  CANTABRIGLE 

This  seal,  according  to  Dr.  Ainslie,  replaced  the  last  described 
one  during  the  Commonwealth,  an  impression  being  appended 
to  a  deed  (Gransden  box,  A.  5)  dated  September  4,  1654. 

4.  A  pointed  oval,  2f  inches  long.  Brass  matrix. 

Subject :  A  debased  and  ill-copied  reproduction  of  the  original 
seal  of  the  college. 

Legend : 

SIGIL  •  CVSTOD  •  ET  •  SOCIORVM  DOMVS  DE 
VALENCE  MARIE  IN  CANTABRIGIA. 

The  history  of  this  seal  is  not  known.  It  probably  dates  from 
the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

5.  An  oval,  2|  inches  long.  Steel  matrix. 

Subject :  The  college  arms  in  an  arabesque  shield. 

Legend : 

*  SIGILLVM  CVSTODIS  ET  SOC  •  AVLA: 

MARIA2  DE  VALENTIA  IN  ACAD:  CANT: 

In  the  college  register  there  occurs  this  minute,  dated  April 
14,  1738:— 

‘  Sigilli  communis  argentei  sculptura  jam  per  vetustatem  pcene  evanescente, 
novum  ex  chalybe,  collegii  referens  insignia,  in  ejus  locum  substituitur.’ 

6.  An  oval,  inches  long.  Brass  matrix. 

Subject :  The  college  arms  in  an  ornate  shield. 
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Legend : 

©  *  SIGILLUM  CUSTOD1S  ET  SOCIORUM  AUL2E 
MARINE  DE  YALENTIA  IN  ACADEM  CANTAB  * 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  seal,  and  it  does  not 
look  as  if  it  had  ever  been  used.  I  think  it  dates  from  about 
the  end  of  the  last  century. 

7.  The  present  seal  of  the  college.  An  oval,  inches  long. 
Steel  matrix. 

Subject :  A  shield  of  the  college  arms,  suspended  from  a 
triple  wheatslieaf. 

Legend  : 

SIGILLVM  CVSTOD.  ST  SOO.  COLL. 

VALSNCS-MARIS  IN  ACAD.  CANT. 

8.  The  smaller  seal.  An  oval,  1|-  inch  long.  Steel  matrix. 

Subject :  A  shield  of  the  college  arms,  hanging  from  a  wheat- 

sheaf. 

No  legend. 

These  two  seals  were  made  in  1844  to  replace  seals  (3) 
and  (5),  which  had  till  then  been  used  by  the  college  for  all 
official  documents. 

In  the  box  which  contains  the  seven  matrices  just  described 
is  another  matrix  of  some  interest.  It  is  a  pointed  oval,  3j 
inches  long,  of  latten,  bearing  the  device  of  a  mitred  bishop 
standing  in  a  ship,  beneath  an  elaborate  canopy. 

The  legend,  which  begins  at  the  ship  on  one  side,  is  : 

JHgtllu  *  flid)£(  *  lift  *  gracta  *  rptfropt  *  artferten. 

This  is,  therefore,  the  seal  of  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Ardfert,*  in 
Ireland ;  but  how  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Pembroke 
College  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The  device  is,  I 
believe,  unique  amongst  seals  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

GrONVILLE  HALL. 

Gonville  Hall,  or  the  Hall  of  the  Annunciation  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  was  founded  in  1348  by  Edmund  de 

*  The  only  bishop  of  Ardfert  at  all  approaching  the  approximate  date  of  this 
seal  is  thus  recorded  by  Ware  (Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  522)  : — 

“  One  Nicholas  was  bishop  of  Ardfert  in  the  years  1420  and  1431.  But  I 
find  no  account  either  of  the  time  of  his  consecration  or  of  the  time  of  his  death.” 

Another  Nicholas  (p.  521)  was  bishop,  1285-1287.  He  was  succeeded  by  yet 
another  Nicholas,  1288-1336. 

Nicholas  Kenan  was  bishop  of  Ardfert  from  1588-1599. 
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Gonville,  rector  of  Terrington  and  Rushworth,  for  a  master 
and  four  fellows.  It  was  refounded  in  1558,  as  Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  by  John  Caius,  M.D. 

Only  one  seal  is  known.  It  is  a  pointed  oval,  2b  inches 
long.  The  matrix  is  lost. 

Subject :  Beneath  a  triple  canopy  a  representation  of  the 
Annunciation.  The  blessed  Virgin  stands  holding  a  book  in 
one  hand,  and  raising  the  other  in  astonishment.  At  her  right 
ear  hovers  the  Holy  Dove.  The  angel  holds  a  scroll  lettered 
AVff :  AYGC :  (reversed).  Between  the  figures  is  the  lily  pot. 

In  base  is  a  kneeling  figure  of  bishop  Bateman  of  Norwich, 
who  established  the  college  for  the  founder,  and  six  other 
figures. 

Legend : 

S’  CCOeC  :  AVLGC  :  ANNYNdOIS  :  Bd  :  MARIGC  :  CCANTABRISIff. 
Trinity  Hall. 

Trinity  Hall,  or  the  Hall  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Norwich, 
was  founded  in  1350,  by  William  Bateman,  bishop  of  Norwich 
(1344-1355),  for  a  master,  twenty  fellows,  and  three  scholars. 

The  college  possesses  three  seals. 

1.  The  original  seal  of  the  foundation. 

Circular.  2\  inches  diameter.  Silver  matrix. 

Subject :  Beneath  a  triple  canopy  a  representation  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  Filling  up  the  space  on  each  side  is  a  branch  of 
a  tree,  which  ramifies  so  as  to  include  twenty  small  human  heads, 
ten  on  each  side — perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  twenty  fellows  of 
the  foundation.  In  base  is  a  small  shield  with  the  old  college 
arms,  a  crescent  ermine  within  a  bordure  engrailed. 

Legend  : 

4*  S.’  (loltccju  :  fcoladu  :  Aulc  See  tnmtatfe  :  tie  *  noifmro  :  tu 
Vm&erdtate  :  CCantetu- : 

The  back  of  this  seal  is  ornamented  with  several  concentric 
circles  set  with  small  quatrefoils.  It  once  had  a  handle  in  the 
centre,  now  cut  away. 

Through  continual  heavy  pressure  in  too  small  a  press,  under 
the  present  system  of  sealing  with  wafers,  the  face  of  the  seal 
has  been  bent  into  a  convex  form,  and  the  centre  has  been  so 
flattened  that  part  of  the  figure  of  the  Trinity  is  hopelessly 
defaced.  Had  the  example  of  Clare  and  Pembroke  been  fol¬ 
lowed  in  time,  and  a  new  seal  made,  this  beautiful  and  interest- 
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ing  matrix  would  not  have  suffered  such  injury.  It  is  not  yet 
too  late. 


2.  The  original  master’s  seal.  Silver  matrix,  with  handle. 
A  pointed  oval,  lT7-6  inch  long. 

Legend : 

Stgtllu  cuftoths  collrgtt  get  trimtat  dantebrtg. 

This  seal  is  much  worn  and  should  be  disused. 


3.  The  third  seal  does  not  strictly  appertain  to  the  college, 
as  it  is  that  of  Stephen  Gardiner,  afterwards  bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester  (1531-1555),  who  was  master  of  Trinity  Hall  1525- 
1549,  and  again  from  1553-1555.  It  is  a  circular  one,  an  inch 
in  diameter,  of  brass,  with  a  hexagonal  handle. 

It  bears  the  old  college  arms  and  the  legend  : 

Stgillum  ftcpfjam  m  a  tr  can. 

This  seal  is  used  to  affix  to  certificates,  &c. 


CoRrus  Christi  College. 

This  college  was  founded  in  1352,  by  the  munificence  of  two 
gilds  in  Cambridge,  the  gild  of  the  Corpus  Christi  (from 
which  it  derives  its  name)  and  the  gild  of  the  blessed 
Mary. 

This  foundation  possesses  two  Seals. 

1.  The  original  seal  of  the  college.  A  pointed  oval,  2^  inches 
long.  Matrix  of  silver,  which  once  had  a  handle  now  cut  off. 

Subject :  In  base,  five  kneeling  figures,  two  of  whom,  as 
representing  the  two  gilds,  hold  up  a  model  of  the  college. 
Above  these,  and  filling  up  the  width  of  the  seal,  are  two  large 
shields  side  by  side — the  dexter  bearing  the  verbal  Trinity 
emblem,  the  sinister  the  instruments  of  the  Passion.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  seal,  beneath  a  triple  canopy,  is  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  so-called  Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 

Legend  : 

i 

S’,  CCor  KoinusS  *  corporis  jrpt  t  b’c  •  marie  CCantclmggtc. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  going  into  the  question, 
but  I  think  this  seal  gives  us  a  very  early  and  dated  example  of 
the  verbal  Trinity  emblem. 

2.  The  master’s  seal.  Small  oval,  1  ,'6  inch  long.  Silver 
matrix. 
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Subject :  The  arms  granted  to  the  college  by  Robert  Cooke, 
Clarencieux,  in  1570,  viz.,  Quarterly,  1  &  4  (Gu.)  a  pelican  in 
her  piety  (argent);  2  &  3  (AzJ,  three  lily  flowers  slipped  (arg.) 

This  seal  much  resembles  the  late-sixteenth  century  ones 
used  by  the  vice-chancellor  and  the  provost  of  King’s,  and 
may  be  dated  about  1580.  It  was  often  used  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  as  a  counter-seal  to  the  larger 
one. 

God’s  House. 

This  college  was  founded  in  1442  by  William  Byngham, 
priest  of  the  church  of  St.  John  Zachary,  Cambridge. 

The  seals  are  two. 

1.  That  of  the  foundation — circular,  If  inch  diameter. 

Subject  :  Per  fess,  in  chief  the  Ascension,  in  base  the 

Nativity. 

Legend : 

Stgtllum  commune  rollcgtj  tic  goticfljouS  cantcbrgtc 

The  matrix  of  this  seal  is  in  existence,  but  I  do  not  know 
where. 

2.  The  seal  ad  causas.  Circular,  If  inch  diameter.  Matrix 
brass. 

Subject:  A  small  gabled  building,  representing  the  ‘  God’s 
House.’  In  base  is  a  seven-leaved  flower,  and  in  chief  what 
appears  to  be  intended  for  the  Ascension,  under  the  form  of 
two  feet  disappearing  in  the  clouds. 

Legend : 

Stgtllum  :  tic  :  goticfijouSc  :  catclmgtc  :  ati  :  taucSag  : 

This  seal  was  found  at  Billinghay,  Lincolnshire,  in  1869, 
and  for  many  years  was  in  the  possession  of  the  suffragan 
bishop  of  Nottingham.  It  has  since  been  restored  to  the 
custody  of  Christ’s  College. 

King’s  College. 

This  college  was  originally  founded  by  king  Henry  VI.  on 
February  12,  1440-1,  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary 
and  St.  Nicholas,  for  a  rector  and  twelve  scholars.  It  thus 
continued  for  nearly  two  years  and  a  half,  when  the  king,  by 
charter  dated  July  10,  1443,  expanded  it  into  his  magnificent 
foundation  for  a  provost  and  seventy  scholars. 

1.  What  seal  was  used  by  the  earlier  foundation  is  not  known 
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as  no  impression  of  it  has  yet  come  to  light.  I  have  vainly 
searched  through  the  college  and  other  muniments  for  it. 

2.  The  college  seal  now  in  use  is  that  of  the  re-foundation  of 
1443.  It  is  circular  in  form  and  3  inches  in  diameter.  Matrix 
silver. 

Subject :  In  the  centre  are  three  niches,  with  elaborately 
pinnacled  canopies.  The  middle  niche  contains  a  representation 
of  the  Assumption  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  who  is  borne  up 
by  six  angels  to  the  Deity,  whose  head  appears  above.  The 
dexter  niche  holds  a  figure  of  St.  Nicholas,  bishop  and  confessor, 
in  chasuble,  &c.,  and  the  sinister,  a  kneeling  figure  of  the  royal 
founder.  At  the  sides  of  the  seal  are  two  small  niches  or  pent¬ 
houses,  each  containing  an  angel  holding  a  shield  ;  the  dexter 
one  charged  with  the  three  fleurs-de-lis  of  France,  and  the 
sinister  the  king’s  arms — France  modern  and  England  quar¬ 
terly.  In  the  base  of  the  seal,  beneath  a  nearly  flat  arch,  is  a 
shield  with  the  college  arms — (Sa.)  three  roses  (argent),  a 
chief  per  pale  (azure),  a  fleur-de-lis  (or),  and  (gules),  a  lion  of 
England. 

Legend  (which  is  twice  interrupted  by  the  canopies  and  by 
the  college  shield  in  base) : 

Stgtllu  :  toe  :  prrpofttt  i  frolanum  :  rollrgu  :  _  regalte  be  : 

marie  :  %  fri  mrfjolat  tie  eantebv. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  this  truly 
noble  seal.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
extant,  and  worthy  of  the  royal  college  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  care  and  skill  bestowed  upon  its  execution  are  noteworthy, 
and  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  way  in  which  the 
fur  on  the  robes  of  the  Virgin  and  the  king  is  shown. 

I  must  not  pass  by  a  very  curious  fact  connected  with  the 
heraldry  of  this  seal.  Until  the  end  of  the  year  1448  King’s 
College  bore  a  most  interesting  shield  of  arms,  viz.,  two  lily 
flowers,  and  in  base  a  mitre  pierced  by  a  pastoral  staff,  with  a 
chief  per  pale  azure,  a  fleur-de-lis  or,  and  gules,  a  lion  of 
England  ;  the  patron  saints  being  shown  by  the  lilies  and 
episcopal  insignia,  and  the  royal  foundation  by  the  chief. 
When  the  college  seal  was  first  engraved  it  bore  these  arms  in 
base  instead  of  those  now  there.  Two  impressions  of  the  seal, 
in  its  original  state,  still  remain  in  the  college  muniment-room, 
dated  respectively  January  12,  1445-6,  and  March  15,  1446-7. 
On  January  1,  1448-9,  Henry  VI.  issued  letters  patent  under 
the  great  seal,  to  his  colleges  at  Cambridge  and  Eton,  authorising 
them  to  bear  certain  armorial  insignia.  The  Eton  grant,  in 
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reality,  only  confirms  the  arms  displayed  on  the  first  seal  of  that 
college,  but  the  Cambridge  one  authorises  an  entirely  new 
shield. 

The  royal  chief  is  retained,  but  the  emblems  of  the  patron 
saints  are  changed  into  three  silver  roses  on  a  black  field,  that, 
as  the  king  himself  said,  1  our  newly  founded  college,  lasting 
for  ages  to  come,  whose  perpetuity  we  wish  to  be  signified  by 
the  stability  of  the  black  colour,  may  bring  forth  the  brightest 
of  flowers,  redolent  of  every  kind  of  knowledge  and  he  adds, 
‘  to  which  also  that  we  may  impart  something  of  royal  nobility 
which  may  declare  the  work  truly  royal  and  illustrious,  we  have 
appointed  portions  of  the  arms  which  by  royal  right  belong  to 
us  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  France  to  be  placed  in  the 
chief  of  the  shield  (in  summo  scnti),  parted  per  pale  of  azure 
with  a  flower  of  the  French,  and  of  gules  with  a  leopard  passant 
gold  (partition  principale  de  azoreo  cum  ffrancorum  flore  deque 
rubeo  cum  peditante  leopardo  aureo ).’  The  alteration  of  the 
arms  on  the  seal  that  was  then  made  u  as  effected  by  the  simple 
process  of  re-engraving  the  shield,  which  from  having  been 
thereby  cut  deeper  stands  up  in  impressions  a  little  higher  from 
the  seal  than  the  shield  originally  engraved. 

3.  The  provost’s  seal  is  a  small  silver  one,  octagonal  in  shape, 
bearing  the  present  arms  of  the  college,  and  the  date  1588, 
within  a  cable  border. 

St.  Bernard’s  College. 

This  college  was  founded  December  3,  1446,  by  Andrew 
Dockett,  priest,  rector  of  St.  Botolph’s,  Cambridge,  for  a  presi¬ 
dent  and  four  fellows. 

Seal,  circular,  2  inches  in  diameter.  Matrix  lost. 

Subject  :  St.  Bernard,  holding  a  book  and  pastoral  staff, 
seated  beneath  a  canopy,  which  has  beautifully  designed  pin¬ 
nacles.  In  base  is  a  shield  bearing  France  modern  and  Eng¬ 
land  quarterly.  The  rest  of  the  seal  is  rather  curiously  filled 
up.  On  the  sinister  side  is  a  kneeling  figure  of  the  president, 
above  whom  is  a  little  censing  angel ;  and  on  the  dexter  are  the 
kneeling  figures  of  the  four  fellows. 

Legend : 

Stgiir  :  cot  [collcgtj  Sancti  hcrjnartit  be  rantclmg. 

The  only  known  and  unfortunately  mutilated  impression  is 
at  Queen’s  College,  appended  to  a  deed  dated  August  1 ,  25  Hen. 
VI.  (1447). 
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Queen’s  College. 

By  letters  patent,  dated  March  30,  1448,  Henry  VI.  granted 
to  his  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  college  of  St.  Bernard,  and 
its  estates,  etc.,  with  permission  to  refound  it  as  a  new  college,  to 
be  called  Reginale  Collegium  Sancte  Margarete  et  Sancti  Bernardi 
in  Universitate  Cantebrigie.  This  was  done  by  the  queen’s 
letters  patent,  dated  April  15,  1448,  and  henceforth  St.  Ber¬ 
nard’s  College  became  the  Queen’s  College  of  St.  Margaret  and 
St.  Bernard.  The  foundation,  as  before,  was  for  a  president 
and  four  fellows. 

Nine  seals  of  this  college  are  known. 

1.  The  first  seal  of  the  new  foundation  is  circular,  2\  inches 
diameter.  Matrix  lost. 

Subject :  In  the  centre,  beneath  triple  canopies,  the  figures 
of  the  patron  saints.  On  the  dexter,  St.  Margaret,  holding  a 
book  and  standing  on  a  dragon,  whose  head  she  pierces  with  a 
cross  staff.  On  the  sinister,  St.  Bernard,  as  an  abbot,  holding 
a  pastoral  staff  and  book.  On  either  side  is  a  penthouse  con¬ 
taining  an  adoring  angel,  and  in  base  a  large  shield,  on  one  side 
of  which  kneels  the  president  of  the  college,  and  on  the  other 
the  four  fellows. 

The  shield  is  quarterly  of  six,  (1)  Hungary,  (2)  Naples, 
(3)  Jerusalem,  (4)  Anjou,  (5)  de  Barre,  (6)  Lorraine. 

The  small  crosses  of  the  Jerusalem  arms  are  crosses  potent , 
instead  of  being  plain,  as  is  more  usual. 

Legend : 

Stgtllu  roc  p’fitjcnt’  %  forto^’ :  rollegij  vcgtnalui  fee  margarete  ?  fet 
hernartft  toe  cantclmg : 

Impressions  of  this  seal  occur  at  Caius  (1452),  Queen’s 
(1465),  and  at  the  Registry  (1470). 

2.  The  altered  state  of  affairs  brought  about  by  the  accession 
of  Edward  IV.,  deprived  Queen’s  College  of  its  royal  patroness, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  replace  her.  Fortunately  the  new 
queen,  Elizabeth  Wydville,  took  the  foundation  under  her 
protection  ;  and  at  her  request  Edward  IV.  granted  to  the 
college,  per  breve  de  privato  sigillo ,  licence  to  hold  property  in 
mortmain  to  the  yearly  value  of  2004,  as  it  had  previously 
done.  The  date  of  this  refoundation,  so  to  speak,  is  March  25, 
1.465. 

A  new  seal  was  made  to  commemorate  this.  It  is  circular, 
24  inches  in  diameter.  Matrix  lost. 
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Subject:  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Bernard  standing  under 
triple  canopies.  On  each  side  is  a  niche,  in  which  stands  an 
angel  holding  a  shield,  the  dexter  one  bearing  France  modern  and 
England  quarterly,  and  the  sinister  the  six  quartering?.  *  of  the 
queen.  In  base  is  a  shield  bearing  a  cross  cantoning  a  dagger. 

Legend : 

StgtHu  college  regtnalfe  fco^  margarfte  i  krnartft  camtebngte. 

This  seal  has  evidently  been  copied  from  that  of  King’s 
College.  An  impression  occurs  at  Queen’s,  1477. 

3.  In  an  inventory  of  the  college  plate,  made  in  1544,  is  the 
following  entry  recording  a  third  seal  of  Queen’s  College 

‘  Item  antiquum  slgillum  argentenm  ex  dono  Ricardi  scdi,  R.  Anglic  insculp- 
tum  poreellis  seu  apris.’ 

Mr.  Searle  (Hist,  of  Queen’s  Coll.)  has  pointed  out  that 
seoundi  is  evidently  an  error  for  tertii,  as  a  boar  was  not 
Biehard  II. ’s  badge,  and  the  college  was  not  then  in  existence. 
Richard  III.,  however,  we  know,  did  adopt  a  silver  boar  as  a 
badge,  and  he  was  also  a  benefactor  to  Queen’s  College. 

This  seal  is  not  now  in  existence,  and  no  impression  of  it 
has  yet  been  discovered. 

4.  The  fourth  seal  is  a  poor  and  inaccurate  copy  of  the  second 
seal.  Mr.  Searle  ascribes  it  to  the  presidency  of  Robert  Beken- 
shaw,  1508-1519.  I  have,  however,  found  an  impression  at  the 
Registry  attached  to  a  deed  of  1494.  The  matrix -is  lost. 

5.  The  fifth  seal  is  circular,  2-J  inches  in  diameter.  The 
matrix  is  lost. 

Subject :  The  patron  saints  as  before,  under  ugly  domed 
canopies  with  panelled  buttresses.  In  base  a  shield  of  France 
modern  and  England  quarterly,  with  two  naked  boy  angels  as 
supporters. 

Legend : 

:  S  :  COE  :  CQLLEGII  :  REGINALIS  :  SANCIQR’  : 

MARGARETE  :  ET  :  BARNARDI  :  IN  :  CAT  A  BRIG. 

The  Magnum  Journals  for  1528-9  (f.  1.166)  gives  us  the  date 
and  cost  of  this  seal 

i  Item  ix  die  Aprilis  pro  insculptione  novi 

sigiiii  communis  .  .  .  vjs.  viijd.’ 

An  impression  occurs  at  Caius,  1534-5. 

*  (1)  Luxemburg,  (2)  De  Baux,  (3)  Cyprus,  (4)  Ursine,  (6)  St.  Paul, 
(6)  WydYille, 

R  2 
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6.  The  sixth  seal  is  that  now  in  use. 

A  pointed  oval,  3  inches  long.  Matrix  silver. 

Subject :  An  erect  figure  of  a  queen  in  a  decidedly  low  dress, 
and  bearing  the  orb  and  sceptre. 

Legend : 

*  SIGILLVM  COLLEGII  x-  REGINALIS  .1.  CANTABR1G  .;. 

1675 

There  are  also  three  small  seals  to  be  described. 

7.  The  first  is  a  pointed  oval,  If  inch  long. 

Subject :  St.  Margaret  standing  under  a  canopy. 

Legend, — 

S-  all  caufaS  rollegtj  vejjial  rant. 

The  workmanship  is  very  inferior.  An  impression  occurs 
at  Queen’s,  1570.  Mr.  Searle  ascribes  it  to  the  presidency  of 
Robert  Bekenshaw,  1508-1519. 

8.  The  second  is  an  oval  seal,  lg-  inch  long,  of  silver.  It  is 
now  kept  in  the  buttery  and  used  to  seal  certificates.  Date, 
circa  1580. 

Subject :  The  college  arms,  as  granted  by  Robert  Cooke, 
1575,  being  those  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  within  a  bordure  vert. 
Above  the  shield  are  the  letters  Q.  C. 

9.  The  last  of  the  seals  of  Queen’s  College  is  a  pointed  oval, 
1|  inch  long,  of  which  the  matrix  is  lost. 

Subject:  Beneath  a  debased  canopy  a  (seated?)  figure  of  a 
queen. 

Legend : 

_ OL  :  REGIN  :  CA _  1644. 

The  only  known  impression  is  at  Queen’s,  9  Chas.  II.,  and 
is  much  damaged. 


St.  Catharine’s  Hall. 

This  hall,  now  college,  was  founded  by  Robert  Woodlarke, 
provost  of  King’s,  in  1473. 

The  common  seal  is  a  pointed  oval,  2^  inches  long.  Matrix 
silver. 

Subject :  Beneath  a  triple  canopy  a  kneeling  figure  of  St. 
Katharine,  with  the  sword  and  wheel  on  either  side. 

Legend : 

Stgtll’  cotr  fotlfgij  ftfac  aulr  Srr  featmnr  fatngts  hr  catrlnrgta. 
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The  master’s  seal  is  a  small  oval,  almost  circular,  one  of 
silver,  bearing  the  college  arms — a  Katharine  wheel.  Date 
unknown. 


Jesus’  College. 

This  college  was  founded  by  John  Alcock,  bishop  of  Ely, 
in  1496,  in  place  of  the  dissolved  Benedictine  nunnery  of  St. 
Radegund. 

The  seals  are  three  in  number. 

1.  The  common  seal.  Doubtless  the  original  one  of  the 
foundation.  A  pointed  oval,  2§  inches  long.  Matrix  silver. 
Subject :  Beneath  three  canopies,  the  central  triple  and  the 
outer  double,  figures  of  our  Lord  with  the  orb  and  cross, 
between  St.  Mary  (crowned)  and  St.  John.  The  central  figure 
is  raised  on  a  short  pedestal.  In  base,  beneath  an  arch,  is  an 
angel  holding  a  shield  with  the  five  wounds. 

Legend : 

*  Stgtllum  :  colhgtt :  jl)u  :  ntartt :  ft :  joljtg  :  ebag’  :  cantebr’  : 

2.  The  seal  ad  causas.  An  oval,  2f  inches  long.  Matrix 
silver,  with  hinged  handle  on  the  back. 

Subject :  The  college  arms,  a  fess  between  three  cocks’  heads 
within  a  bordure  charged  with  ten  crowns.  Above  is  the  Holy 
Name  in  Hebrew,  and  in  base  a  compartment  containing  the 
date  1586. 

Legend : 

+  SIGILLVM  COLLEGII  IHESV 
CANTABRIG  *  QYO  *  AD  *  CAVSAS 

An  entry  in  the  college  accounts  for  1585-6  gives  us  the 
cost  of  this  seal : 

1  Item  to  Mr.  Horablo  for  a  sylver  seale  xxxiij  s.  ix  d.’ 

3.  The  master’s  seal.  An  oval,  1  inch  long  Silver  matrix. 
It  bears  the  college  arms  in  an  arabesque  shield.  Date 
unknown,  but  probably  late  Elizabethan. 

Christ’s  College. 

This  college  was  a  refoundation  of  William  Byngham’s 
God’s  House,  by  lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  countess  of  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Derby,  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  in  1505. 

The  seals  are  two  in  number,  and  evidently  the  work  of  one 
artist. 
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1.  The  first  is  the  common  seal  of  the  college.  A  pointed 
oval,  3f  inches  long.  Matrix  silver,  with  a  hinged  handle  of 
ornate  scroll  work  on  the  back.  There  is  also  a  T  cross  engraved 
on  the  left  side  of  the  back,  as  a  guide  when  sealing  to  make 
the  impression  right  way  up. 

Subject :  Beneath  a  threefold  triple  canopy  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion.  The  angel  has  just  rolled  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre, 
and  our  Lord,  holding  a  banner  on  a  cross  staff,  is  stepping 
out  of  the  tomb.  The  latter  is  inscribed  ip  TpCS  ttt.  On  one 
side  stands  St.  Mary  Magdalene  with  her  pot  of  ointment,  and 
on  the  other  an  adoring  angel.  Above  the  subject  are  two 
angels  in  the  clouds,  holding  between  them  a  splendid  crowned 
Tudor  rose.  The  spaces  at  the  sides  of  the  seal  are  filled  with 
a  diaper  of  roses  and  fleurs-de-lis,  and  in  base  is  a  crowned 
portcullis  between  a  marguerite  or  daisy,  and  a  four-leaved 
flower. 

Legend : 

S’  :  roc  4*  rollcg’  *  mftt :  fnUatt :  p  :  margareta  4*  regtei  *  fjerirt  * 
mt 

btj  *  matvent  4* 

The  stops  are  large  and  small  roses  and  fleurs-de-lis.  The 
design  of  this  seal  is  of  great  beauty,  and  deserves  careful  exami¬ 
nation. 

2.  The  master’s  seal  is  circular,  1T7^  inch  diameter.  Matrix 
silver. 

Subject:  An  antelope  lodged,  semee  of  roundles.  The  field 
is  diapered  with  roses  and  portcullises. 

Legend : 

Stgtlht  *  ruftotlte  *  rollcgtj  *  mftt  *  cantabvtgtc  * 

The  stops  are  small  fleurs-de-lis. 

St.  John’s  College. 

This  foundation  also  owes  its  existence  to  the  munificence 
and  piety  of  lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  who  in  1511  founded  the 
College  of  St.  John  Evangelist  in  place  of  the  old  Hospital 
dedicated  to  the  same  saint. 

The  seals  are  three  in  number. 

1.  The  common  seal  of  the  college.  Circular,  inches 
in  diameter.  Matrix  silver. 
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Subject :  The  Evangelist  writing  his  Gospel.  He  is  seated 
on  a  canopied  chair  with  a  desk  fixed  in  front,  over  which 
hangs  the  roll  on  which  he  is  writing.  The  field  has  on  the 
dexter  side  the  eagle  and  a  four-leaved  flower,  and  on  the 
sinister  a  portcullis,  a  salient  antelope,  and  a  marguerite. 

Legend : 

8  :  COLLEGY  •  8A  •  IOH7TNIS  •  E V7IN GELI8TE  •  Z  • 
MARG7TRET7TM  •  RICHMOT: 

The  subject  of  the  seal  is  managed  with  some  skill,  but  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  wording  of  the  legend. 

Amongst  the  college  muniments  are  a  large  quantity  of 
receipts,  mostly  signed  by  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
as  acting  executor  of  lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  one  of  which 
relates  to  this  seal. 

‘  Item  for  makyng  of  the  comen  seale  to  my  Ladyes  College 
of  St.  John’s  ;  first,  for  gravyng  of  the  said  seale  xxvjs.  viija. 

1  Item  for  silver  for  the  said  seale  iiij  unces  and  a  quarter 
xiiijs.  ijd.  Jo.  Roff.  Summa  xls.  xd.’ 

In  the  executor’s  accounts  this  transaction  is  thus  noted  : 

i  Item  paide  to  a  goldsmyth  the  xxth  day  of  June  the  thirde 
year  of  the  reigne  of  kyng  Henry  the  viijth  for  gravyng  the 
comen  seale  of  Seint  John’s  College  weying  iiij  unces  and  a 
quarter  of  silver  by  my  lordes  commaundement  xls.  xd.’ 

It  is  most  provoking  that  the  goldsmith’s  name  is  not  given. 

2.  Is  a  smaller  seal,  also  circular,  inch  diameter.  Matrix 
silver. 

The  subject  is  identical  with  the  larger  common  seal,  but 
the  legend  varies  somewhat. 

Legend : 

SIG  COLL  S  IOHAN  EVANG  A  MARGARETA  RICHM  & 
DERB  FV. 

This  seal  is  very  much  worn.  In  date  it  must  be  contem¬ 
porary  with  seal  1. 

3.  A  small  circular  silver  seal,  §  inch  diameter. 

Device  :  A  portcullis  surmounted  by  a  ducal  crown. 

No  legend. 

Date  unknown,  but  probably  sixteenth  century. 

These  two  small  seals  are  both  used  by  the  master. 
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Magdalene  College. 

First  founded  in  1519,  under  the  name  of  Buckingham 
College,  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  out  of  a  hostel  for 
Benedictine  monks.  Refounded  in  1542  by  Thomas,  lord 
Audley,  as  Magdalene  College,  for  a  master,  eight  fellows,  and 
one  scholar. 

No  seal  of  Buckingham  College  is  known,  but  Magdalene 
College  possesses  four. 

1.  The  common  seal  of  the  college.  Oval,  2|  inches  long. 
Matrix  silver. 

Subject:  A  figure  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  with  the 
alabaster  box  in  her  right  hand  and  an  open  book  in  her  left. 
In  base  is  a  foreign-looking  shield,  charged  with  a  wyvern 
passant  to  the  sinister.  From  each  side  of  the  shield  rises  a 
rose  tree,  which  fills  the  space  on  either  side  of  the  saint. 

Legend : 

Stgtllu  '  rollcgi)  *  S  •  math  •  magtJalme  • 

•  tu  •  alma  •  adjatinma  •  Sata  *  Imgtc  : 

On  one  side  of  the  handle  at  the  back  of  this  seal  is  en¬ 
graved — 

*  EX  •  DONO  •  BENEDICTI  SPINOLA  # 

and  on  the  other  these  arms  in  an  oval — a  pheon  issuant  from 
a  fess  chequee,  with  a  crest,  a  demi-eagle  displayed  crowned, 
with  helm  and  mantling. 

2.  and  3.  are  small  silver  seals,  one  an  oval,  1^  inch  long, 
the  other  circular,  1|  inch  diameter.  Each  has  the  same 
device,  the  college  arms — quarterly  per  pale  indented  or  and 
az.,  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  quarters  an  eagle  displayed  gold.  Over 
all  on  a  bend  azure  a  fret  between  two  martlets  or. — surmounted 
by  the  motto,  garde  •  ta  •  foy.  The  larger  and  earlier  one  may 
be  of  early  seventeenth  century  date,  but  the  other,  which  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  engraving,  is  perhaps  a  century  later. 

4.  The  fourth  seal  is  an  oval  one  of  brass,  inch  long. 

It  bears  within  an  elaborately  cusped  quatrefoil  the  arms 
and  crest  of  William  Cornforth,  fellow  of  Magdalene,  who 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1813. 

The  legend  is : 

Jrdgtllum  ©ultclmt  Comfort!)  £>oc:  fHagtt:  Coll:  Cantaimgte. 

This  seal  is  now  used  as  the  bursar’s. 
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Trinity  College. 

This  noble  foundation  was  formed  by  king  Henry  VIII., 
in  1546,  by  the  combination  of  Michael  House,  King’s  Hall, 
and  several  small  hostels. 

The  common  seal  is  a  double  one,  consisting  of  a  seal  and 
counterseal,  circular,  3-^-  inches  diameter.  Matrix  of  copper 
gilt,  with  two  lugs  or  ears. 

The  seal. 

Subject :  The  Baptism  of  Our  Lord.  He  is  represented  stand¬ 
ing  up  to  the  waist  in  the  Jordan,  while  around  are  clouds  and 
a  glory,  from  which  descends  the  Holy  Dove.  On  a  scroll  is 
HIC  :  EST  :  FIL1VS  :  MEVS  :  DELECT9  :  I  :  IPSV  :  AYDITE.  The 
engraver  had  no  room  for  the  last  letter,  so  cut  it  in  the  field  of 
the  seal. 

The  Baptist  is  not  shown. 

Legend : 

+  :  SIGILLVM  :  COLLEGII  :  TRINITATIS  :  CANTABRIGIAE  : 

FVNDATORE  :  HENRICO  :  OCTAVO  : 

The  counterseal. 

Subject :  The  royal  founder  seated  on  a  throne  of  debased 
design.  The  field  has  a  lattice  diaper,  with  Tudor  roses  in  the 
compartments.  In  two  of  these,  one  on  either  side  of  the  king, 
the  letters  R.  and  H.  are  substituted  for  the  roses. 

Legend : 

:  SERVIRE  DEO  REGNARE  EST  FACTVM 

ANNO  GRACIE  154G  :  :  HENRICI  :  8  :  38  . 

The  stops  are  roses  between  four  dots. 

There  is  also  a  steel  seal,  known  as  the  master’s.  It  is  oval, 
ljg  inch  long. 

Device,  the  college  arms  in  an  arabesque  shield,  and  the 
motto  :  virtvs  .  vera  .  nobilitas. 

In  the  Senior  Bursar’s  Book  for  1675-6  is  an  entry : 

‘  To  Mr.  Edward  Smith  for  cutting  the  Colledge  seale  twice 
in  steele,  04  .  00  .  00 

which  may  refer  to  this  seal.  I  know  nothing  of  a  second. 

Gonville  and  Caius  College. 

This  college  takes  its  origin  from  the  refoundation  of  Gon¬ 
ville  Hall  in  1558  by  John  Caius,  M.D.,  who  desired  it  should 
thenceforward  be  called  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 
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The  common  seal  is  a  somewhat  curious  one.  It  is  a  pointed 
oval  3  inches  long.  Matrix  silver,  with  hinged  handle  of  scroll- 
work. 

Subject :  Beneath  an  arch,  much  resembling  the  Gate  of 
Virtue  in  the  college,  the  Annunciation.  In  base  is  an  oval 
cartouche  charged  with  apparently  three  gentil-flowers,  between 
the  letter  B  and  a  mitre,  for  bishop  Bateman,  who  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  establishing  Edmund  Gonville’s  Hall  of  the  Annun¬ 
ciation. 

Legend : 

SIGIL  •  COLLEG  •  DE  GONEVIL  ET  CAIVS  •  FVND  •  I  -  RO¬ 
AN  •  B  ■  MA  •  VIE  •  I  VNlTE  •  CATAB  : 

(=  Sigillum  Collegii  de  Gonevil  et  Cains  fundati  in  honorem  annun- 
ciationis  Beate  Marie  virginis  in  universitate  Cantabrigie). 

This  seal  possesses  additional  interest  as  being  hall-marked. 

(1)  The  maker’s  mark,  a  quincunx. 

(2)  The  lion  passant  gardant. 

(3)  The  date-letter,  a  Roman  capital  V,  being  the  London 
letter  for  1557-8. 

In  the  college  library  I  found  a  bill  dated  1735,  for  \l.  15s. 
due  to  Mr.  Charles  Gardiner,  for  graving  a  steel  seal.  Nothing 
is  known  of  this. 


Emmanuel  College. 

This  college  was  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  knight,  in 
1584. 

It  has  two  seals. 


1.  The  common  seal  is  oval,  2f  inches  long.  Matrix,  silver. 
Device  :  A  shield  with  the  college  arms— a  lion  rampant,  hold¬ 
ing;  a  wreath  with  a  scroll  lettered  emmanvel. 

Legend : 

©  .-  SACRZE  *  THEOLOGIZE  *  STVDIOSIS  *  POSVIT 
*  GVA  *  M  *  1584  I- 


The  stops  are  roses. 

As  the  college  arms  were  not  granted  until  January  1,  1588, 
the  seal  may  be  a  few  years  later  than  the  date  of  foundation. 


2.  The  master’s  seal  appears  to  be  a  little  later  still.  It  is  an 
oval  one,  1TV  inch  long,  of  silver,  bearing  the  college  arms 
treated  as  a  so-called  crest,  by  being  mounted  on  a  crest-wreath. 
The  scroll  is,  however,  lettered  in  Greek  EMMANOTHA. 
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Sidney  Sussex  College. 

This  college  was  founded  in  1598,  by  bequest  of  lady  Frances 
Sydney,  widow  of  Thomas  Ratcliffe,  earl  of  Sussex.  She  died 
April  15,  1589. 

The  common  seal  is  an  oval,  2f  inches  long.  Matrix  silver. 

Subject :  The  cognizance  of  the  Sydneys — a  porcupine  (az.) 
quilled,  collared,  and  chained  (or).  In  chief  is  a  large  estoile, 
and  in  base  a  small  fleur-de-lis. 

Legend  : 

*  SIGILL  •  COMMYN  •  COLLBGII  •  DOMINAE  •  FRANCISC  : 

•  SYDNEY  •  SYSSEX. 

The  master’s  seal  is  circular,  1  inch  in  diameter.  Matrix 
silver. 

Subject :  On  a  diapered  field  a  lozenge  ensigned  by  a  coronet, 
and  bearing  the  eight  quarterings  of  lady  Sidney  (as  shown  on 
her  tomb  at  Westminster). 

Legend : 

DE  •  CALYMNIEZ  •  DIEY  •  ME  •  GARDE  : 

This  seal  is  now  disused,  an  exact  copy  of  it  in  brass  having 
been  substituted  for  it  by  Dr.  Phelps,  the  present  master,  owing 
to  the  original  becoming  worn  with  long  usage — an  example 
that  might  be  followed  with  advantage  in  several  other  cases 
— Trinity  Hall  to  wit ! 

Downing  College. 

Founded  in  1800  by  bequest  of  Sir  George  Downing,  bart., 
who  died  1749. 

The  common  seal  is  a  steel  die  stuck  in  a  press,  circular 
in  shape,  2TV  inches  in  diameter.  It  bears  the  arms  granted  to 
the  college  in  1801 — Barry  of  eight  (arg.  and  vert,)  a  gryphon 
segreant  (or,)  within  a  bordure  (azure,)  charged  with  eight 
(silver)  roses,  with  the  motto  qv^erere  vervm,  and  in  base 

FYNDAT.  MDCCC. 

*  SIGILL  :  COLL  :  DOWNING  :  CANTABRIG. 

The  master’s  seal  is  also  circular,  and  of  steel,  1  inch  in 
diameter.  It  bears  the  same  device  as  the  common  seal,  with 
the  legend,  on  a  buckled  garter  : 

COLL.  DOWNING.  CANTAB.  SIGILL.  PRIYAT. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  add  a  remark  on  the  shape 
of  these  seals.  The  common  seals  are  either  pointed  ovals,  or 
circular  (excepting  late  ones  at  Pembroke,  Magdalene,  Sidney, 
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and  Emmanuel,  which  are  oval).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
as  a  rule,  those  of  colleges  of  royal  foundation  or  patronage, 
such  as  King’s  Hall,  God’s  House,  King’s,  St.  Bernard’s, 
Queen’s,  St.  John’s,  and  Trinity,  are  circular  in  form — like  the 
royal  seals  themselves.  Trinity  Hall  and  Michael  House, 
however,  though  not  of  royal  foundation,  have  circular  seals. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  seal  of  Christ’s  College  is  a  pointed 
oval,  while  St.  John’s  is  circular,  though  both  colleges  owe 
their  existence  to  a  common  foundress. 

The  impressions  of  the  college  seals  were  almost  invariably 
in  red  wax ;  but  now,  with  the  exception  of  King’s  and  Caius, 
Avhere  gutta-percha  is  used,  the  miserable  practice  of  sealing 
with  wafers  prevails,  to  the  serious  damage  of  the  matrices  and 
the  effectual  clogging  of  the  engraving. 

I  have  seen  a  formal  document  sealed  with  the  official  seal  of 
the  University,  where  the  seal  was  made  of  sealing  wax  and 
gummed  on  to  a  slip  of  silk  ribbon,  from  which  it  had  long 
become  detached.  Who,  after  this,  will  deny  that  the  whole 
system  of  sealing  has  become  a  mere  form  ? 

It  is  both  instructive  and  interesting  to  note  the  intro- 
duction  and  growth  of  heraldry  on  these  seals.  We  have  it 
running  all  through  the  series,  and  can  therefore  follow  it 
carefully.  It  first  appears  on  the  Peterhouse  seal  of  1284,  a 
small  shield  in  base,  subordinate  to  the  general  design.  It 
holds  this  position  on  seals  of  Clare,  Trinity  Hall,  King’s,  St. 
Bernard’s,  Queen’s,  Jesus,  and  Magdalene,  and  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity — that  is  from  1284  to  1580 — on  fifteen  seals.  It  will 
be  observed  that  these  are  always  the  arms  borne,  or  which 
might  be  borne,  by  the  respective  foundations.  Another  series 
of  shields  appears  on  several  early  seals  as  ornamental  acces¬ 
sories.  See  the  seals  of  Clare,  Pembroke,  and  Corpus.  Later 
still  the  chief  device  is  a  shield  of  arms,  of  which  we  have 
several  instances,  beginning  with  the  Jesus  ad  caasas  seal  of 
1586.  Other  examples  are  the  seals  of  Emmanuel,  circa  1590; 
Sidney,  1594  ;  Downey,  1800  ;  and  Peterhouse  (early  seven¬ 
teenth  century).  Nearly  all  the  masters’  seals  have  simply  a 
shield  of  arms,  but  all  are  subsequent  to  about  1580. 

Lastly,  we  have  heraldic  badges  on  seals.  Both  the  Christ’s 
seals  are  fine  instances,  as  also  are  those  of  St.  John’s  and 
Trinity. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  I  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  a  number  of  impressions  not  at 
present  in  its  collection,  of  which  I  fortunately  possess  dupli¬ 
cates.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications 
and  Presents. 
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Thursday,  March  5th,  1885. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  LL  D.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  : — Aarb^ger.  1884.  Fjerde 
Hefte.  8vo.  Copenhagen. 

From  the  Shropshire  Archeological  and  Natural  History  Society  : — Transac¬ 
tions.  Part  II.  Vol.  viii.  February.  8yo.  Shrewsbury,  1885. 

From  the  Author  : — Genealogy  of  the  Somersetshire  Family  of  Meriet.  By  B. 
W.  Greenfield.  8vo.  Taunton. 

From  the  Eoyal  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  xxxviii.  No.  235.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don,  1885. 

From  the  Author,  Sir  John  Maclean,  F.S.A.  : — 

1.  Chantry  Certificates,  Gloucestershire  (Eoll22). 

2.  List  of  Tokens  found  at  Cirencester,  with  Notes  and  Eemarks. 

(Both  re-printed  from  the  Trans,  of  the  Bristol  and  Glouc.  Archseol.  Soc.  vol.  viii. 
part  2).  8vo.  [1884.] 

From  the  Numismatic  Society  The  Numismatic  Journal.  Vol.  iv.  Third 
Series.  No.  xvi.  [Completing  the  volume.]  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  : — Catalogue  of  Ancient  Manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum.  Part  II.  Latin.  Folio.  London,  1884. 

From  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society: — Proceedings.  Vol.  vii.,  No.  3  March. 
8vo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Author  On  some  Principles  and  Characteristics  of  Ancient  Archi¬ 
tecture,  and  their  application  to  the  modern  practice  of  the  art.  By  G.  F. 
Bodley,  A.EA.,  F.S  A.  8vo.  London,  1885. 

From  J.  Brooking  Eowe,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Devonshire  Domesday.  Part  I. 
[Issued  by  the  Devonshire  Association.]  4to.  1884. 

G.  F.  Bodley,  Esq.,  A.R.A.,  and  William  Nanson,  Esq., 
were  admitted  Fellows. 

This  being  an  evening  appointed  for  the  Ballot,  no  Papers 
were  read. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8'45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9-30  p.m.,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected  : — 

Lawrence  Barnett  Phillips,  Esq. 

Emmanuel  Green,  Esq. 

Rev.  Thomas  Lees. 

Rev.  Frederick  Augustus  Holden  Vinon. 

Rev.  William  Slater  Calverley. 

Rev.  Francis  Haslewood. 

Rev.  Frederic  Heathcote  Sutton. 
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Thursday,  March  12th,  1885. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  E.S.A.: — Plain  Hints  for  Understanding  the  Genea¬ 
logy  and  Armorial  Bearings  of  the  Sovereigns  of  England,  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  different  Styles  of  British  Architecture.  By  Archibald  Bar¬ 
rington,  M.D.  Sin.  8vo.  London,  1843. 

From  the  Author: — “The  Father  of  Black-Letter  Collectors.’’  Memoir  of  the 
Bt.  Rev.  John  Moore,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  1646-1714.  By  the  Rev. 
Cecil  Moore,  M.A.  Sm.  8vo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Compiler,  W.  H.  Cooke,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.: — 

1.  A  List  of  the  Names  of  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses,  and  Barons  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  returned  to  serve  in  the  Parliament  summoned  to  meet  at 
Westminster,  April  5,  1614  ;  dissolved  June  7,  1614. 

2.  Parliament  of  England,  12  Charles  II.,  1660,  summoned  to  meet  at  West¬ 
minster,  April  25,  1660  ;  dissolved  December  29,  1660. 

(Both  folio,  no  place  or  date  :  printed  as  addenda  to  the  Return  of  Parlia¬ 
ments  of  England,  1213-1702.) 

From  the  Author  (anonymous): — The  pretended  discovery  of  a  Roman  Bath  at 
Bath.  With  Remarks  on  a  recent  Publication  entitled  The  Bathes  of 
Bathe’s  Ayde  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  8vo.  London,  1884. 

From  Carl  A.  Thimm,  Esq.: — Le  Biblioteche  nell’Antichita  dai  tempi  piu  remoti 
alia  fine  dell’Impero  Romano  d’Occidente.  Ricerche  Storiche  di  C.  Castel- 
lani.  8vo.  Bologna,  1884. 

From  W  II.  Richardson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. : — 

1.  Buckfast  Abbey.  By  the  Rev.  Adam  Hamilton.  8vo.  Ramsgate,  1884. 

2.  A  Plan  of  the  Ruins  of  Godstowe  Nunnery,  Oxon.  Mills  Robins  fecit 
Oct.  1880. 

Photolithographed  sheet. 

From  Francis  Bayley,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — Quartiers  Gencalogiques  des  Families 
Flamandes.  Par  Ed.  Dhont-de  Waepenaert.  Folio.  Bruges,  1871. 

A  Vote  of  Special  Thanks  was  awarded  to  His  Honour, 
Francis  Bayley,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  for  his  donations  to  the  Library. 

Emmanuel  Green,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Francis  Haslewood, 
were  admitted  Fellows. 

The  following  Report  (from  the  Yorkshire  Gazette  of 
February  10th,  1885)  was  laid  before  the  meeting,  which  had 
been  received  and  adopted  by  a  Committee,  “  formed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,”  to  consider  alterations  in  the  paro¬ 
chial  arrangements  of  the  city  of  York,  which  at  present 
comprised  twenty-six  separate  churches.  The  attention  of  the 
Society  had  been  called  to  this  ominous  move  by  one  of  their 
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northern  Fellows,  under  the  persuasion  that  the  firm  and  con¬ 
sistent  opposition  which  the  Society  had  always  shown  to  the 
destruction  of  churches  in  the  city  of  London  would  suffer  no 
relaxation  with  regard  to  similar  acts  of  vandalism  in  the  city  of 
York : — 

Report  of  the  Sub-Committee. 

“The  committee  was  appointed  ‘to  consider  the  desirability 
of  modifying  the  boundaries  of  some  of  the  parishes  of  the  city 
of  York,  and  to  suggest  a  scheme  with  that  view ;  and,  further, 
to  consider  the  needs  of  various  parts  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs, 
where  additional  church  accommodation  is  required.’  The 
committee  addressed  itself  without  delay  to  the  task  entrusted  to 
it ;  and,  in  the  eleven  meetings  whicli  it  has  held,  it  has  done  its 
best  to  consider  the  questions  submitted  to  it  in  all  their  bear¬ 
ings.  These  questions,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution, 
are  two  in  number.  The  first  refers  to  parishes  whose  limits 
need  modification ;  the  second  to  districts  which  need  an  in¬ 
crease  of  accommodation.  With  a  view  to  answering  these 
questions,  the  circumstances  of  every  parish  in  the  city  have 
been  carefully  considered.  Accurate  information  as  to  popula¬ 
tion,  value,  and  church  accommodation  has  been  obtained.  The 
committee  has  invited  the  opinion  of  the  incumbents  of  all  the 
parishes  which  appeared  to  need  re-arrangement,  and  the 
opinions  given  in  answer  to  this  invitation  have  been  carefully 
weighed.  The  recommendations  agreed  upon  will  be  found  in 
the  schedules  appended  to  this  report.  The  first  schedule  con¬ 
tains  a  statement  of  the  population,  value,  and  church  accom¬ 
modation,  and  also  of  the  patronage  of  the  various  parishes  in 
York,  and  will  show  at  a  glance  the  modifications  and  provisions 
which  have  seemed  necessary  or  desirable,  and  the  consequences 
and  effects  of  such  modifications.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  union  of  two  parishes  and  benefices  shall  take  place 
in  six  cases — that  St.  Crux  and  All  Saints,  Pavement,  shall  be 
united ;  Holy  Trinity,  King’s  Court,  and  St.  Sampson ;  St. 
Martin,  Coney  Street,  and  St.  Helen;  St.  John,  Micklegate, 
and  All  Saints,  North  Street;  St.  Mar tin-cum- Gregory  and 
Holy  Trinity,  Micklegate  ;  St.  Maiy,  Castlegate,  and  St. 
Michael,  Spurriergate.  The  effect  of  these  unions  will  be,  that 
the  number  of  benefices  will  be  reduced  from  twenty-six  to 
twenty.  But  it  is  thought  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the 
parish  of  St.  Thomas,  and  that  sooner  or  later  a  new  parish 
must  be  formed,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Fulford.  This  will  give 
back  two  to  the  number  of  parishes,  which  will  then  be  twenty- 
two.  Some  important  modifications  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
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two  Bishopliill  parishes  are  also  recommended.  Minor  rectifi¬ 
cations  of  boundary  may,  in  some  cases,  be  found  to  be  desirable. 
It  will  next  be  observed,  that  it  is  advised  that  certain  churches 
shall  be  disused,  with  a  view  (if  that  be  thought  expedient)  to 
subsequent  removal.  The  following  resolution  in  reference  to 
such  churches  has  been  adopted  by  the  committee I  That  in 
those  cases  where  the  removal  of  existing  churches  is  recom¬ 
mended,  the  committee  consider  that  the  material  of  such 
churches  should  be  used,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  erection  of 
the  suggested  new  churches  or  mission  chapels,  or  in  the  en¬ 
largement  or  repair  of  other  churches  ;  that  provision  be  made 
for  the  preservation  of  existing  monuments,  and  that  due  respect 
be  paid  to  the  remains  of  the  dead.’  If  in  an}1-  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  obtained  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  these  recom¬ 
mendations  power  is  given  to  sell  any  of  the  sites,  the  committee 
is  of  opinion  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  should  be  applied,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  increase  the  income  of  the  benefices  to 
which  the  site  belongs,  if  that  income  is  less  than  300/.  per 
annum ;  and  that,  if  it  is  already  equal  to  that  amount,  it  should 
help  to  form  a  fund  to  be  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Church 
generally  throughout  the  city.  As  to  the  localities  in  which  the 
church  accommodation  is  insufficient,  the  committee  recom¬ 
mends  the  erection  of  a  new  church  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  the  division  of  that  parish.  They  consider  that  hereafter  a 
new  church  will  be  required  near  Fulford  Grange  ;  that  it  would 
be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  parish  of  St.  Cuthbert  if, 
instead  of  the  present  parish  church,  a  new  church  were  built 
more  in  the  centre  of  the  population ;  and  that  a  mission  church 
is  needed  for  the  Foundry  District,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul. 
The  committee  consider  it  important  to  observe,  that  they  are 
unanimous  in  their  recommendations  in  all  cases  excepting  those 
relating  to  the  re-adjustment  of  the  boundaries  between  the 
parishes  of  St.  Olave  and  St.  Michael -le  Belfrey,  and  to  the 
severance  of  the  Foundry  District  from  St.  Paul’s  parish.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  several  of  the  recommendations  may  be 
carried  into  effect  without  the  assistance  of  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  union,  for  example,  of  two  benefices,  the  aggregate 
income  of  which  is  not  more  than  500/.  per  annum,  nor  the 
population  more  than  1,500,  can  be  effected  by  means  of  powers 
possessed  by  the  Archbishop.  But  legislation  will  be  necessary 
for  the  union  of  parishes  containing  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
habitants.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  obtain  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  your  committee  begs  to  suggest  that,  if  their 
recommendations  be  approved,  his  Grace  should  be  requested  to 
introduce  a  Bill  into  Parliament  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
objects. 
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Recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

“  S.  Saviour. — Population,  2,517;  value,  186/.;  church  ac¬ 
commodation,  413;  patronage,  executors  of  Rev.  J.  Croft. 

“  S.  Crux.— -Population,  822  ;  value,  160/.  ;  church  accommo¬ 
dation,  286;  patronage,  Archbishop.  All  Saints  (Pavement).— 
Population,  653  ;  value,  116/.;  church  accommodation,  400; 
patronage,  Archbishop.  Recommended,  ‘  That  the  union  of 
these  two  parishes  is  desirable,  with  a  view  to  the  disuse  of  the 
church  of  S-  Crux.’ 

“Holy  Trinity  (King’s  Court). — Population,  595;  value, 
72/.;  church  accommodation,  222;  patronage,  Master  of  Well 
Hospital.  S.  Sampson.— Population,  615  ;  value,  139/. ;  church 
accommodation,  438  ;  patronage,  Vicars  Choral.  Recommended, 

1  That  these  two  parishes  be  united,  with  a  view  to  the  disuse  of 
the  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  King’s  Court.’ 

“  S.  Mary  (Castlegate). — Population,  827 ;  value,  165/.  ; 
church  accommodation,  551  ;  patronage,  Archbishop.  S. 
Michael  (Spurriergate). —Population,  415  ;  value,  84/.  ;  church 
accommodation,  356  ;  patronage,  Archbishop.  Recommended, 
‘  That  these  two  parishes  be  united,  with  a  view  to  the  disuse  of 
the  church  of  S.  Michael.’ 

“  S.  Martin  (Coney  Street). — Population,  393;  value,  160/.; 
church  accommodation,  352 ;  patronage,  Dean  and  Chapter. 
S.  Helen. — Population,  456  ;  value,  153/.  (no  house) ;  church 
accommodation,  317  ;  patronage,  Archbishop.  Recommended, 
‘  That  these  parishes  be  united,  with  a  view  to  the  disuse  of  the 
church  of  S.  Helen.’ 

“  S.  Michael-le-Belfrey. — Population,  1,341  ;  value,  262/.  ; 
church  accommodation,  730;  patronage,  Dean  and  Chapter. 
Recommended,  ‘  That  the  portions  of  the  parish  of  S.  Giles  in 
and  near  Gillygate,  now  connected  with  S.  Olave,  be  added  to 
the  parish  of  S.  Michael.’ 

“  S.  Olave  with  S.  Giles. — Population,  3,070;  value,  223/.; 
church  accommodation,  640  ;  patronage,  Archbishop.  Recom¬ 
mended,  ‘  That  those  parts  of  S.  Michael’s  parish  in  Bootham 
and  Clifton,  beyond  the  entrance  to  Gillygate,  be  annexed  to  S. 
Olave.’ 

“  S.  Thomas. — Population,  7,185;  value,  287/.;  church  ac¬ 
commodation,  550 ;  patronage,  Archbishop.  Recommended, 
‘  An  additional  church  and  the  division  of  the  parish.’ 

“  S.  Maurice,  &c. — Population,  4,727  ;  value,  309/.;  church 
accommodation,  603,  304 ;  patronage,  Archbishop.  Recom¬ 
mended,  ‘The  removal  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Goodram- 
gate.’ 

u  S.  Cuthbert.—  Population,  3,301  ;  value,  341/. ;  church  ac- 
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commodation,  281  ;  patronage,  Archbishop.  Recommended, 
4  The  future  provision  of  a  church  in  a  more  central  situation, 
and  some  rectification  of  boundary,  as  between  this  parish  and 
those  of  S.  Maurice  and  Heworth.’ 

44  Heworth. — Population,  1,540;  value,  359 /. ;  church  accom¬ 
modation,  425  ;  patronage,  Trustees.  Recommended,  4  The 
future  provision  of  a  church  in  a  more  central  situation,  and 
some  rectification  of  boundary,  as  between  this  parish  and  those 
of  S.  Maurice  and  Heworth.’ 

44  S.  Dennis. — Population,  3,545  ;  value,  239/. ;  church  accom¬ 
modation,  340  ;  patronage,  Archbishop. 

44  S.  Margaret. — Population,  2,304  ;  value,  229/. ;  church  ac¬ 
commodation,  488  ;  patronage,  Archbishop. 

44  S.  Lawrence. — Population,  8,350;  value,  320/.  ;  church  ac¬ 
commodation,  800 ;  patronage,  Dean  and  Chapter.  Recom¬ 
mended,  4  That  a  new  parish  be  eventually  formed  out  of  parts 
of  this  parish  and  Fidford,  and  a  new  church  provided.’ 

44  All  Saints  (North  Street). — Population,  1,429  ;  value,  200/. 
(no  house) ;  church  accommodation,  564  ;  patronage,  Arch¬ 
bishop.  S.  John. — Population,  699  ;  value,  200/.  (no  house)  ; 
church  accommodation,  440 ;  patronage,  Dean  and  Chapter. 
Recommended,  4  That  these  parishes  be  united,  and  S.  John’s 
Church  disused,  and  that  the  Foundry  District  of  S.  Paul’s 
parish  be  detached  from  S.  Paul’s,  and  added,  with  a  Mission 
Church,  to  this  parish.’ 

44  S.  Paul. — Population,  4,430  ;  value,  300/. ;  church  accommo¬ 
dation,  760;  patronage,  Trustees.  See  All  Saints. 

44  Holy  Trinity  (Micklegate). — Population,  2,076  ;  value, 
127/.  ;  church  accommodation,  417  ;  patronage,  Archbishop.  S. 
Martin-cum-Gregory. — Population,  656;  value,  251/. ;  church 
accommodation,  306  ;  patronage,  Trustees.  Recommended, 
4  That  these  parishes  be  united,  S.  Martin’s  church  disused,  and 
the  church  of  Holy  Trinity  enlarged.’ 

44  S.  Clement  with  S.  Mary  (Bishophill  Senior). — Population, 
5,323  ;  value,  314/.  ;  church  accommodation  (S.  Clement)  572; 
(S.  Mary)  382  ;  patronage,  Archbishop.  Recommended,  4  That 
the  portion  of  S.  Mary,  Bishophill  Senior,  within  the  walls,  be 
added  to  the  parish  of  S.  Mary,  Bishophill  Junior,  and  that  the 
outlying  portion  of  the  parish  of  S.  Mary,  Bishophill  Junior, 
beyond  Scarcroft,  and  in  or  near  South  Bank,  be  added  to  the 
parish  of  S.  Mary,  Bishophill  Senior.’ 

44  S.  Mary  (Bishophill  Junior). — Population,  3,083;  value, 
302/.;  church  accommodation,  270;  patronage,  Dean  and 
Chapter.  Recommended,  4  The  substitution  of  S.  Mary,  Bishop¬ 
hill  Senior,  for  the  4  Junior,’  as  parish  church  ;  the  enlargement 
of  the  former,  and  disuse  of  the  latter.’ 
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u  S.  Philip  and  S.  James  (Clifton). — Population,  1,727  ; 
value,  3A51. ;  church  accommodation,  458  ;  patronage,  Trustees. 

Schedule. 

Localities  in  which  a  New  Church  is  required,  or  will 
be  necessary. 

“1.  The  parish  of  S.  Thomas,  near  the  Haxby  Road. 

“2.  The  parish  of  S.  Cuthbert,  the  erection  of  a  church 
instead  of  the  existing  parish  church,  nearer  the  bulk  of  the 
population. 

“  3.  The  parish  of  S.  Paul,  the  provision  of  a  new  mission 
church  for  the  Foundry  District. 

“  4.  The  parish  of  S.  Lawrence,  or  Fulford,  the  provision  of 
a  new  church  for  a  parish  to  be  formed  out  of  the  parishes  of  S. 
Lawrence  and  Fulford.” 

After  hearing  the  Report  of  the  York  Committee,  the  follow¬ 
ing  Resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation 

u  This  meeting,  viewing  with  apprehension  the  proposal 
advocated  at  a  meeting  held  at  York  on  the  15th  February, 
1885,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Archbishop,  for  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  York  City  Benefices,  involving,  it  would 
appear,  the  destruction  of  at  least  one  Saxon  church,  and  of 
several  others  of  later  date,  resolve  to  instruct  the  Secretary 
to  communicate  with  the  Local  Secretary,  requesting  him  to  keep 
the  matter  in  view,  and  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Society.” 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  W.  Iago,  Local  Secretary 
for  Cornwall,  stating  that  he  had  written  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  remonstrating  against  the  surveyors  placing  their 
u  benchmarks  ”  on  some  of  the  stones  and  crosses  of  Cornwall. 
Mr.  Iago  had  received  a  courteous  reply  from  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Survey  thanking  him  for  his  letter,  expressing 
regret  at  what  had  been  done,  and  stating  that  strict  orders 
had  been  given  to  prevent  its  being  done  in  future. 

The  Secretary  was  thereupon  instructed  to  convey  to  Mr. 
Iago  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  for  his  timely  action  in  this 
matter. 

Alfred  White,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  by  permission  of  the  vicar 
of  West  Drayton,  exhibited  a  parcel-gilt  silver  Chalice  and 
Paten  belonging  to  that  parish.  The  chalice  stands  7  inches 
high.  The  bowl,  which,  however,  is  of  much  later  date  than 
the  rest  of  the  chalice,  is  hemispherical  and  lipped.  It  is  4f 
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inches  wide  and  2g-  inches  deep.  It.  has  an  hexagonal  stem,  2^ 
inches  high,  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  a  knot  with 
six  facets,  each  terminating  in  a  lozenge  ornamented  with  a 
four-leaved  flower.  The  mullet  foot  is  2  inches  high,  and  4J 
inches  major  diameter.  It  terminates  in  an  upright  basement 
molding,  enriched  with  a  running  floral  ornament.  On  one  of 
the  compartments  of  the  foot  is  engraved  a  crucifixion  under  a 
triple  arch.  Beneath  the  crucifixion  begins  the  following 
inscription,  which  runs  round  the  six  compartments  :  — 


ORATE  .  |  p  AIABZ  |  JOIIIS  PO  |  RPYLL  .  &  |  JOHANNE  j  VXOR’.  El’. 

The  knops  of  the  foot  have  been  cut  off. 

The  paten  is  5$  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  rim  If  inch 
wide.  Within  this  is  a  sixdobed  depression,  with  a  vernacle 
on  a  cruciform  nimbus  in  the  centre.  The  spandrils  between 
each  lobe  are  ornamented  with  a  flower.  The  section  of  the 
depression,  as  now  seen,  is  curved. 

The  hall-marks  on  the  chalice,  as  on  the  paten,  are — 1.  A 
female  head ;  2.  The  leopard’s  face  crowned ;  3.  A  small  black 
letter  ft,  being  the  London  date-letter  for  the  year  1507-8. 


Lord  Hatherton  exhibited  a  mediaeval  Chalice  and  Paten 
in  his  possession,  on  which  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following  Notes  :  — 

“  The  chalice  and  paten  here  exhibited  by  the  kindness  of 
Lord  Hatherton,  to  whom  they  belong,  deserve  attention,  not 
only  from  their  exceedingly  fine  character  and  preservation,  but 
also  from  their  remarkable  history. 

During  the  demolition  of  the  old  hall  at  Pillaton,  in 
Staffordshire,  by  Sir  Edward  Littleton,  in  1750,  a  small  cup¬ 
board  was  discovered  containing  a  number  of  leather  bags  of 
bullion  in  the  shape  of  guineas,  half-guineas,  doubloons, 
moidores,  and  double  and  single  johns,  of  the  total  value  of  no 
less  a  sum  than  £9,986  4s.  3 cl.  With  the  money  were  also 
deposited  the  chalice  and  paten. 

A  further  find  to  the  value  of  £5,763  took  place  in  1749, 
making  a  total  value  of  £15,749. 

Unfortunately  none  of  the  coins  appear  to  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  and  no  evidence  can  hence  be  adduced  to  fix  the  date 
of  concealment  of  all  this  treasure. 

The  chalice  is  of  silver-gilt.  It  is  7  inches  high,  and  the 
diameters  of  the  bowl  and  foot  are  4|  inches  and  4-f-|-  inches 
respectively.  The  bowl,  though  broad,  is  rather  shallow,  being 
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only  2  inches  deep.  It  has  engraved  round  it,  in  black  letter, 
the  legend, — 

+  Ipatet  *  he  *  ctlts  *  htus  *  mtfetete  *  nobis 

the  stops  being  four-leaved  flowers. 

The  stem  is  hexagonal,  quite  plain,  with  small  buttresses 
at  the  angles. 

The  knot  is  beautifully  worked  with  small  traceried  open¬ 
ings,  so  disposed  as  to  give  to  it  an  appearance  of  being  twisted, 
and  each  of  the  six  facets  ends  in  a  four-leaved  flower.  The 
upper  pai't  of  the  foot  is  circular.  The  crucifix  commonly 
found  here  in  late  chalices  is  omitted  in  this  case,  and  the  only 
ornament  is  the  engraved  legend  running  round, — 

+  sancta  *  matta  *  ora  +  pro  *  nobtg 

the  stops,  as  before,  being  four-leaved  flowers. 

The  lower  part  of  the  foot  is  sexfoil  in  shape,  the  sides 
curving  outward.  The  junction  of  stem  and  foot  is  concealed 
by  a  cresting  of  pierced  work,  as  in  the  chalices  at  Wylye  and 
Trinity  College  Oxford. 

The  paten  is  also  of  silver-gilt  It  is  5|  inches  in  diameter, 
and  fits  the  top  of  the  chalice.  The  type  is  a  common  one. 

The  rim  has  engraved  on  it  in  black  letter  the  legend,— 

Sancta  o  trinttas  o  unus  o  heus  *  mtfetere  *  nobis. 

The  centre  is  slightly  sunk,  and  contains  a  sexfoil  with 
engraved  spandrils  having  six-leaved  flowers  in  the  foliage  of 
the  alternate  ones.  The  central  device,  instead  of  a  Trinity,  as 
one  might  expect  from  the  legend,  is  the  sacred  monogram 
tf)£  engraved  in  a  circle. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  neither  article  is  hall-marked,  but 
from  the  close  similarity  of  the  chalice  to  the  Wylye  and 
Trinity  College  Oxford  examples,  the  date  must  be  circa 
1525.  Excepting  that  in  the  Wylye  chalice  the  stem  has  cables 
instead  of  buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  the  details  of  knop  and 
foot  vary,  the  resemblance  is  almost  sufficiently  close  to  warrant 
the  supposition  of  the  Pillaton  vessel  being  the  work  of  the  same 
person. 

The  chalice  and  paten  are  now  kept  in  a  cabinet  made  to 
hold  them,  on  the  front  of  which  is  a  large  silver  plate  bearing 
the  following  inscription,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Cardinal 
Wiseman 
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CALICEM 

SACERRIMO  .  CULTUI  •  OLIM  .  DICATVM 
ET  .  IN  .  PlLLATENANO  .  SVO 
VBI  .  DIV  .  OB  •  TEMPORYM  .  CALAMITATES 
ABDITVS  •  LATVERAT  . 

A  .  VIRO  .  CLARISSIMO  .  EDVARDO  .  LITTLETON 
ANNO  .  MDCCL 
REPERTVM 

ED  YARD  YS  .  IOHANNES  .  PRIMVS  .  BARO  .  HATHERTONENSIS 
IN  .  HAC  .  CAPSA  .  EX  .  AVIT.®  .  DOMVS  .  TRABE  .  CONFECTA 
PRO  .  MAIORE  .  REVERENTIA  .  ET  TYTELA  . 
REPONENDVM  .  CVRAVIT  . 

ANNO  .  c|o|oCCCLVI. 

Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  completed  his  paper  on  the  Seals 
of  the  University  and  of  the  Colleges  of  Cambridge.  This  con¬ 
cluding  portion  is  printed  along  with  the  first  in  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  February  26th  ( see  p.  225). 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  he  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  March  19th,  1885. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Author : — Oration  on  the  Completion  of  the  National  Monument  to 
Washington,  agreeably  to  the  appointment  of  Congress,  Feb.  21,  1885.  By 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  8vo.  Boston,  1885. 

From  Henry  Wagner,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.:— Schweizerisches  Icliotikon.  Wor- 
terbuch  der  Schweizerdeutschen  Sprache.  VIII.  Heft.  Bearbeitet  von 
Friedrich  Staub  und  Ludwig  Tobler.  4to.  Fraueufeld,  1885. 

Presented  by  Henry  Fletcher  Rigge,  Esq.,  Loc.  Sec.  S.A.  Lancashire,  author  of 
Nos.  1  and  2 : — 

1.  Cartmel  Priory  Church,  North  Lancashire.  8vo.  Cartmel,  1879. 

2.  A  Paper  on  the  Harrington  Tomb  in  Cartmel  Priory  Church.  [From 
Trans.  Cumb.  &  Westm.  Antiq.  &  Archseol.  Soc.  Pt.  I.,  vol.  v.]  8vo 
Kendal,  1881. 

3.  Annales  Caermoelenses :  or  Annals  of  Cartmel.  By  James  Stockdale. 
8vo.  Ulverston,  1872. 

From  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art : — Index  to  Sixteenth  Volume  of  the  Transactions,  8vo, 
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From  Francis  Bayley,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — 

1.  Recherche  des  Antiquitez  et  Noblesse  de  Flandres.  Contenant  l’Histoire 
Genealogique  des  Comtes  de  Flandres,  avec  une  description  curieuse  du  dit 
Pays.  Par  Philippe  de  l’Espinoy.  Folio.  Douay,  1632. 

2.  Jurisprudents  Heroica,  sive  de  Jure  Belgarum  circa  Nobilitatem  et 
Insignia,  demonstrato  in  Commentario  ad  Edictum  serenissimorum  Belgii 
Principum  Alberti  et  Isabella  emulgatum  14  Decembris  1016.  Folio. 
Brussels  1668. 

3.  Histoire  Genealogique  de  la  Noblesse  des  Pa'is-Bas,  ou  Histoirc  de  Cam- 
bray,  et  du  Cambresis,  contenant  ce  qui  s’y  est  passe  sous  les  Empereurs,  & 
les  Rois  de  France  &  d’Espagne.  Par  Jean  le  Charpentier.  2  vols.  4to. 
Leyden,  1668. 

4.  Nieuwe  Cronyk  van  Zeeland,  eerstedeel,  vervattende  de  voor  desen  uitge- 
geven  Cronyken  van  de  Ileeren,  Jacobus  Eyndius,  en  Johan  Reygersberg. 
veel  vermeedert  ontrent  deses  Landschaps  Oudheden  en  Herkomsten,  Wateren 
en  Stroomen,  Eilanden,  Steden,  en  Heerlykheden.  Door  M.  Smallgange 
Folio.  Middelburgh,  1696. 

5.  Recherches  sur  Les  Monnaies  des  Comtes  de  Elandre,  depuis  les  temps 
les  plus  recules  jusqu’a  1’avenement  de  la  Maison  de  Bourgogne,  par  Victor 
Gaillard.  4to.  Gand,  1856. 

6.  Notice  des  Anciennes  Monnoies  des  Comtes  de  Flandre,  Dues  de  Brabant 
&  Comtes  de  Hainaut  faisant  partie  de  la  Collection  des  Medailles  &c.  de 
FUniversite  de  Gand.  1839.  8vo. 

7.  Inscriptions  Funeraires  &  Monumentales  de  la  Flandre  Occidentale  avec 
des  Donnees  Historiques  et  Genealogiques  par  J.  Galliard.  Arrondissement 
de  Bruges.  I.  St.  Donat.  St.  Walburge;  II.  Notre  Dame.  2  vols.  4to. 
Bruges,  1861-6. 

8.  Inventaire-Sommaire  des  Archives  Departementales  anterieures  a  1790, 
commence  par  feu  A.  et  J.  Le  Glay ;  continue  per  M.  Desplanque,  et  M. 
L’Abbe  Dehaisnes.  Nord.  4  vols.  4to.  Lille,  1865-81. 

9.  The  Bailleuls  of  Flanders.  By  Francis  Bayley,  Esq.  [F.S.A.]  8vo. 
London,  1881. 

A  Vote  of  Special  Thanks  was  awarded  to  His  Honour,  Francis 
Bayley,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  for  his  donation  to  the  Library. 

I;.  B.  Phillips,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  F.  A.  H.  Vinon  were 
admitted  Fellows. 

George  Wardle,  Esq.,  laid  before  the  Society  a  Paper  on  the 
Gatehouse  Chapel  at  Croxden  Abbey,  Staffordshire,  a  building 
which  was  pulled  down  last  summer.  This  Paper  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  March  26th,  1885. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.  LL.D.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  Francis  Bayley,  Esq.,  F.S.A.: — 

1.  Flandria  Illustrata,  sive  Descriptio  comitatus  istius  per  totum  terraru 
orbem  celeberrimi,  III  tomis  absoluta  ab  Antonio  Sandero,  Gandavensi, 
Eccl.  Iprensis  Canonico  Grad.  Afl'ecto.  2  yols.  Folio.  Cologne,  1641-4, 

2.  Le  Vitruve  Danois,  contient  les  Flans,  les  Elevations  et  les  Profils  des 
principaux  Batimens  du  Roiaume  de  Dannemarc,  aussi  bien  que  des  Pro¬ 
vinces  Allemandes,  dependantes  du  Roi,  avec  une  courte  description  de 
cbaque  batiment  en  particulier.  (In  Danish,  French,  and  German).  2  vols. 
Folio.  Copenhagen,  1746-9. 

3.  Inventaire  analytique  et  chronologique  des  Chartes  et  Documents  appar- 
tenant  aux  Archives  de  la  Ville  d’Ypres.  Publie  par  J.  L.  A.  Diegerick. 
(XII-XVI  Siecles).  7  vols.  8vo.  Bruges,  1853-68. 

4.  Archives  d’Ypres,  Documents  du  xvi°  Siecle,  faisant  suite  a  l’lnventaire 
des  Chartes,  publies  par  J.  L.  A.  Diegerick.  4  vols.  8vo.  Bruges,  1874-7. 

5.  Ilistoire  administrative  et  constitutionnelle  des  villes  et  chatellenies 
d’Ypres,  Cassel,  Bailleul  et  Warneton  jusqu’a  Pan  1305.  Par  A.  E.  Ghel- 
dolf.  8vo.  Paris,  1864. 

6.  Ypriana.  Notices,  Etudes,  Notes  et  Documents  sur  Ypres  par  Alphonse 
Vandenpeereboom.  3  vols.  8vo.  Bruges,  1878-80. 

7.  Origine  &  Developpements  des  Institutions  &  des  Magistratures  locales 
puis  communales  a  Ypres  avant  1270.  Par  Alp.  Vandenpeereboom.  8vo. 
Bruges,  1880. 

8  Inventaire  des  Chartes  et  Documents  de  l’ancienne  Abbaye  de  Messines, 
publie  par  J.  L.  A.  Diegerick.  8vo.  Bruges,  1876. 

9.  Azincourt,  par  Rene  de  Belleval.  8vo.  Paris,  1865. 

10.  La  Corn-  des  Comtes  de  Flandre,  leurs  Officiers  Hereditaires.  I.  Le 
Chambellan  de  Flandre  et  les  Sires  de  Gkistelles.  8vo.  Ghent,  1868. 

11.  Inventaire  des  Archives  de  la  Ville  de  Bruges.  Publie  sous  les  auspices 
de  P Administration  Communale.  6  vols.  4to.  Bruges,  1871-6.  Inven¬ 
taire  des  Chartes.  1  vol.  4to.  Bruges,  1878.  Tables  et  Glossaire.  1  vol. 
4to.  Bruges,  1879-82. 

12.  Documents  Inedits  relatifs  a  la  Ville  de  Bailleul  en  Flandre.  Par  M. 
Ignace  De  Coussemaker.  3  vols.  8vo.  Lille,  1877-8. 

13.  Notice  sur  J.  B.  Carpentier,  Historiographe  du  Cambresis.  Par  A.  Le 
Glay.  8vo.  Valenciennes,  1833. 

A  Vote  of  Special  Thanks  was  awarded  to  His  Honour,  Francis 
Bayley,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  for  his  donation  to  the  Library. 

The  Rev.  R.  R.  Duke  was  admitted  Fellow. 

A.  J.  Jewers,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
Notes  on  the  Parish  Register  of  Sheviock,  in  Cornwall,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  which  he  exhibited  : — 

u  The  portion  of  the  Parish  Register  of  Sheviock  in  Cornwall, 
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whieli  is  this  evening  submitted  to  jour  inspection,  was  found 
on  visiting  the  church  to  which  it  belongs  in  the  chest  with  the 
later  registers ;  it  was  then  tied  up  in  four  rolls,  to  which  the 
following  labels  were  attached,  viz.,  Baptisms,  1640-1662; 
Marriages,  1636-1670;  Burials,  1641-1655;  Fragments,  1 572- 
1586.  These  dates  were  repeated  on  a  luggage  label  fastened 
to  the  string  by  which  the  four  rolls  were  tied  together.  The 
dates  are  those  of  the  official  return  made  by  the  present 
rector  a  few  years  since  at  the  request  of  the  then  Bishop, 
Dr.  Temple.  The  object  of  my  visit -was  to  make  extracts  from 
the  registers,  but  on  seeing  the  condition  in  which  this  portion 
was  I  pointed  out  to  the  rector  that  they  could  not  be  unrolled 
and  rolled  up  again  without  great  risk  of  loss,  that  they  must 
be  opened  with  great  care,  remain  under  a  weight  until  properly 
flattened,  and  not  until  then  should  they  be  turned  over 
to  examine  or  copy.  I  offered  to  transcribe  them  provided  they 
could  be  entrusted  to  my  keeping,  which  was  eventually  done, 
on  my  giving  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  having  received 
them ;  and  their  transcription  has  been  accomplished,  though  a 
work  of  no  small  difficulty.  Unfortunately  large  portions  had 
entirely  perished,  parchment  and  all,  in  many  places  the  ink 
was  fast  shelling  off  in  little  flakes ;  thus  with  the  careful  use  of 
the  best  means  much  has  been  irrecoverably  lost,  but  perhaps 
not  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  first  point  to 
claim  special  attention  is  the  correctness  or  otherwise  of  the 
dates  assigned  in  the  official  return,  for  the  earliest  date  at 
which  this  register  exists,  on  comparison  of  the  return  and  my 
transcript  they  stand  thus  : — 

Official  Present  Difference 

Return.  Transcript.  in  Years. 

Baptisms .  1640-1662  1624-1666  .  20 

Weddings  . .  1636-1670  .........  1571-1670  .  65 

Burials  .  1641-1655  1569-1655  .  72 

Thus  giving  a  total  of  1 57  years  more  existing  registers  than  by 

the  official  return  appears,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  bundle  marked  ‘  Fragments  ’  in  the  return  helps  to  form 
these  additional  years.  The  official  return  does  not  take  note  of 
the  gaps  that  exist.  The  following  is  a  more  particular  account 
of  the  years  still  existing,  omitting  to  notice  the  loss  of  large 
parts  of  many  years  through  the  partial  or  entire  decay  of  the 
parchment,  viz.,  Baptisms,  1624  to  1629;  a  fragment  no  date, 
probably  about  1630 ;  1643  to  1646 ;  1655  to  1658;  1662  to 
1666.  Weddings,  1571  to  1577  ;  1579  to  1654;  1657  to  1670. 
Burials,  1569  to  1587  ;  1589  to  1593;  1597  to  1598  ;  1600  to 
1614;  1647  to  1655. 

u  In  some  parts  the  parchment  and  writing  are  in  a  fairly 
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good  condition  at  present,  while  in  others  the  leaves  are  in 
process  of  rapid  disintegration  and  require  to  bo  most  carefully 
handled.  Among  the  registers  are  notices  of  the  following 
briefs,  viz.,  1.  For  the  relief  of  the  ‘  Protestant  Churches  in  ye 
Dukedom  of  Lithuania,  6s.  6cl.,  collected  17th  November,  1661. 
For  the  poor  Protestants  in  Savoy  was  collected  17th  June, 
1655,  the  large  sum  of  1/.  10s.  6d.,  and  on  the  28th  November 
and  the  following  week  the  sum  of  11s.  5 d.  for  the  distressed 
inhabitants  of  Piddletrenthead  in  Dorsetshire,  who  had  sus¬ 
tained  great  loss  by  fire.  -  Also  an  order  deciding  the  amount 
of  the  fees  for  burial  in  various  parts  of  the  church  and 
churchyard.  This  is  dated  28th  January,  1653,  and  is  signed 
by  the  churchwardens  and  others.  The  most  peculiar  entry  in  the 
Register  relates  to  the  wedding  28th  January,  1612,  of  Robert 
Harrye  and  Annys  Odyorne,  widowe,  to  which  the  following  is 
added,  viz.,  1  and  y‘  day  were  p’sented  by  the  said  Robert  unto 
the  children  of  the  said  Annys  ten  sev’rall  bills  of  debt  for 
paymt  of  money  as  was  agreed  of  in  consederation  of  the  said 
marryage,  the  bills  beare  date  the  27th  January.’  There  is 
rather  a  large  number  of  good  names  in  the  register.  First 
to  be  mentioned  alike  by  priority  of  alphabetical  order  and 
gentle  descent  is  Arundell.  Mr.  Gregory  Arundell  was  for 
many  years  rector,  and  some  of  the  family  became  seated  at 
Coat  in  this  parish.  Into  this  family  a  citizen  of  London, 
Thomas  Peake,  married  in  1608  as  appears  in  the  register. 
There  are  also  entries  relating  to  Bond  of  Earth  in  St.  Stephen’s, 
Scawen,  Hitchens,  Skelton,  Rolle,  the  latter  relating  to  the 
Rev.  Richard  Rolle  his  wives  and  children ;  and  some  others, 
among  them  a  family  of  Smith,  or  Smyth  as  it  is  generally 
spelt  in  the  register,  one  of  whom,  entered  as  John  Smyth, 
senr.,  was  buried  18th  February,  1598,  and  is  recorded  on  a 
ledger-stone  in  the  church  with  these  arms,  a  saltire  betiv.  four 
martlets. 

u  The  following  entries  may  perhaps  be  worth  noting  here  : — 

“  1  1599,  September  16th.  William  Bond,  Esq.,  and  Marcy, 
daughter  of  Ferdinando  Spyller.’  This  William  Bond  was  of 
Earth  in  St.  Stephen’s  by  Saltash,  an  adjacent  parish  ;  but  the 
marriage  is  new  to  the  family  pedigree,  as  recorded  in  Colonel 
Vivian’s  additions  to  the  Heralds’  Visitations  of  Cornwall.  The 
family  of  Spyller  or  Spiller  appear  to  have  been  one  of  those 
numerous  families  of  gentlemen  with  small  estates  which  have 
long  since  been  swept  away.  The  arms  recorded  for  Spiller  of 
Bodmin  in  Cornwall  are,  Per  pale  arg.  and  sa.  a  horse  courant 
counter  changed ;  quartered  by  Lanion,  they  appear  on  the 
seventeenth  century  monument  of  Jonathan  Rashleigh  in  Fowey. 

“On  22nd  Oct,  1599,  is  recorded  the  marriage  of  Chris- 
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topher  Skelton  and  Jane  Buller.  This  family  of  Skelton  appears 
to  have  been  in  a  good  position  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Botus  Fleming,  where  they  intermarried  with  the  Visitation 
family  of  Crossman.  The  most  important  member  of  the  family 
was  Sir  John  Skelton,  Governor  of  Plymouth,  who  obtained  a 
grant  of  arms  which  appear  on  his  monument  in  St.  Andrew’s 
church  in  that  town.  The  Pullers  of  Shillingham  in  St. 
Stephen’s,  not  far  from  Sheviock,  were,  and  are  still,  an 
important  family. 

a  On  30th  August,  1608,  we  have  the  marriage  of  Thomas 
Peake,  citizen  of  London,  and  Tabi  fcha  Arundell.  Who  this  worthy 
citizen  was  who  went  to  this  out-of-the-way  little  village  to 
marry  a  daughter  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Arundell,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  his  name  is  not  in  the  Peake 
pedigree  entered,  at  the  Visitation  of  London  in  1633-4-5.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  lady  was  a  sister  of  Gregory  Arundell,  who  was  rector 
of  this  parish  for  many  years  ;  and  there  are  many  entries 
of  the  baptisms  and  marriages  and  deaths  of  his  children, 
thus  — -  26th  August,  1633,  Trehane  Scawen,  gent,  and 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Mr.  Gregorio  Arundell,  were  married  : 
and  31st  December,  1650,  Mr.  Francis  Reynolds  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Arundell.  This  branch  of  the  Arundells  was  seated 
for  several  generations  at  Coate  in  this  parish,  as  the 
registers  testify.  In  1653,  June  20th,  John  Arundell  and 
Annye  Hiehens  were  married.  He  appears  to  have  been  re¬ 
married  24th  April,  1662,  as  John  Arundell,  of  Coat,  to  Ursula 
Hocken.  In  1666  we  have  a  marriage  of  another  of  the 
Scawen  family,  which  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for  here— 
viz.,  1666,  September  19,  Richard  Scawen,  gent.,  of  the  pish,  of 
Probus,  and  Mary  Bond,  daughter  of  Whilliam  Bond,  Esq.,  of 
the  pish,  of  St.  Stephens,  neere  Saltash,  by  licence. 

“  In  1657,  April  3,  the  register  records  that  4  Richard  Bray, 
son  of  Emanuell  Bray,  and  Jone  Reape,  daughter  of  William 
Reape,  deceased,  both  of  this  pish.,  were  marry ed  by  Anthony 
Rouse,  Esqre,  then  Justice  of  ye  Peace  for  the  county  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  the  third  day  of  Aprill,  in  the  yeere  of  our  Lord  one  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  and  fiftie-seaven,  as  by  his  certificate  under 
his  hand  and  seale,  bearing  date  the  day  and  yeere  aforesd,  to 
me  hath  been  certified. — -William  Jane,  Registrar.’  This  tes¬ 
tifies  to  the  use  of  the  civil  contra ct  introduced  during  the 
Commonwealth.  ‘  15th  October,  1663,  Mr.  Richard  if  •lie, 
rector  of  this  pish.,  and  Elizabeth  Smyth,  the  natural  and  legiti¬ 
mate  daughter  of  Thomas  Smith,  of  this  same  pish.,  gent.,  were 
married  by  licence.’  The  family  of  Smyth,  or  Smith,  are 
recorded  by  a  ledger-stone  in  the  church  on  which  are  cut  their 
arms,  Az.  a  saltire  between  four  martlets  argn  and  numerous 
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entries  occur  relating  to  them  in  this  register.  This  lady  died 
shortly  after,  as  we  find  that  on  27th  July,  1668,  Mr.  Richard 
Rolle,  Rector  of  Sheviock,  and  Jone,  daughter  of  William  Jane, 
were  married  by  licence,  she  being  apparently  the  daughter  of 
the  Registrar. 

“  ‘  In  1660,  June  26th,  John  Lavers,  of  Lantick  in  St.  Ger¬ 
mans,  was  buried  heere and  on  9th  July  following  it  is 
recorded  that  4  John  Rooley,  who  was  drowned  with  the  said  John 
Lavers  the  20th  June  last,  was  found,  brought  hither,  and 
buried  the  ix.  July.’  It  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  favourite 
place  to  bury  persons  belonging  to  St.  Germans  who  had  been 
drowned,  though  both  parishes  are  about  equally  accessible  by 
water.  In  1654,  June  6th,  Robert,  son  of  .Nicholas  Williams, 
of  St.  Germans,  who  was  drowned  with  his  father  at  Wrickle 
Clyffe,  was  found,  brought  hither,  and  buried.  The  year  1655 
contains  the  following  rather  singular  entry  under  1 0th  August : 

4  Anstis  Ham,  who  lived  fowerscore  and  odd  yeeres,  and  yet 
dyed  a  mayd  to  the  great  wonder  of  the  world.’ 

44  Two  entries  are  specially  tantalizing,  first  in  1580  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  .  .  .  .  Tremayne,  gent,  and . ;  and  the 

marriage  in  1581  of  .  .  .  .  Kelly,  gent,  and  Ann  .  .  .. ;  the 
surname  and  designation  of  the  gentleman  is  alone  legible  in 
both  of  these  entries,  which  is  very  unfortunate ;  the  loss  of  the 
wife’s  name  is  particularly  vexatious.  But  it  is  not  the  special 
interest  of  this  particular  interest  that  has  led  to  its  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  your  consideration,  but  rather  its  being  a  fair  type 
and  specimen  of  a  large  number  of  other  registers,  and  circum¬ 
stances  having  given  the  opportunity  of  its  being  exhibited, 
the  main  object  being  to  bring  prominently  before  this  Society 
the  actual  state  of  a  very  large  number  of  parish  registers 
through  the  country,  and  thereupon  to  suggest  that  it  may  be 
within  the  scope  of  this  Society  to  press  on  the  consideration  of 
the  Government  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  general  principles 
of  a  scheme  which  has  been  submitted  to  them,  a  scheme  which 
provides  for  the  gradual  printing  of  all  the  early  registers,  the 
return  of  the  originals  to  their  respective  parishes,  and  the 
deposit  of  printed  copies  in  such  places  as  shall  render  them 
permanently  safe  and  as  convenient  as  possible  for  those  who 
may  require  to  consult  them  for  literary  or  personal  purposes.” 

C.  D.  E.  Fortnum,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  Paper  on 
a  Terra-cotta  Head,  of  what  he  believed  to  be  Greek  workman¬ 
ship,  found  on  the  Esquiline  at  Rome.  This  Paper  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Archaeologia.  Professor  Gardner,  D.Litt.,  of  the 
British  Museum,  considered  the  head  to  have  belonged  to  a 
recumbent  ideal  figure.  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray,  on  the  other  hand, 
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believed  it  to  have  been  part  of  a  standing  statue  of  Alexander 
as  Helios. 

In  connection  with  this  Paper,  the  Vice-President  in  the 
chair,  Dr.  Freshfield,  exhibited  three  small  Greek  Heads  of 
terra-cotta,  and  a  foot,  which  had  been  found  at  Smyrna,  and 
which  he  thus  described  : — • 

“  The  three  small  heads  I  exhibit  were  found  on  the  Castle 
Hill,  on  the  slope  of  which  the  town  of  Smyrna  is  built.  The 
upper  part  of  this  hill  is  comprised  of  a  clay  admirably  fitted  for 
a  delicate  style  of  pottery,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
heads  are  of  Smyrna  manufacture. 

“  They  cannot  be  of  any  very  early  date,  as  Smyrna  was 
built  after  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  Alexander,  when  the 
new  town  of  Smyrna  was  erected. 

“  They  were  found  on  the  site  of  the  old  town,  which  was 
higher  up  the  hill  than  the  present. 

“  Two  of  the  heads  are  female,  and  one  is  the  head  of  an 
ugly  deformity,  with  a  very  big  nose.  One  of  the  heads  had 
some  gold  on  the  hair  when  I  first  got  it.  There  is  also  a 
little  foot  from  the  same  place.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  April  16th,  1885. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  LL.D ,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — • 

Prom  the  East  India  Association  : — Journal.  Volume  xvii.  No.  3.  8vo. 
London,  1885. 

Prom  Harvard  College  : — Annual  Reports  of  the  President  and  Treasurer. 

1883-81.  8vo.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1885. 

Prom  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  P.S.A.: — 

1.  Some  Account  of  Richard  Eldridge,  of  Horsham,  Bellfounder,  and  Notes 
upon  the  Bells  of  St.  Mary’s  Church.  By  Robert  Garrawav  Rice.  [From 
the  Sussex  Archaeol.  Collect.  Vol.  xxxi.]  8vo.  Lewes,  1881. 

2.  The  Parish  Church  of  St.  John  Baptist,  Cirencester.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Fnller.  8vo.  Cirencester  [1882], 

3.  Two  Sermons  preached  on  the  death  of  Ambrose  Lisle  March  Phillipps 
de  Lisle,  Esq.,  March,  1878.  Preceded  by  a  short  Sketch  of  his  Life.  8vo. 

4.  Durham  Cathedral,  an  Address  delivered  September  24,  1879.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Greenwell,  M.A.,  P.R.S.,  P.S.A.  8vo.  Durham,  1881. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq.: — The  Western  Antiquary.  Part  10. 
March.  4to.  Plymouth,  1885. 
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From  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Collections.  Vol.  ix.  Fifth 
Series.  8vo.  Boston,  1885. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  : — Proceedings.  Session  1883-84. 
Vol.  xviii.  Sm.  4to.  Edinburgh,  1884. 

From  the  Author  : — Representation  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  in  Parliament.  A 
Lecture  delivered  in  the  Museum  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  31st  January,  18S5. 
By  Hubert  E.  H.  Jerningham,  M.P.  8vo.  Berwick,  1885. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Liberty  of  Independent  Historical  Research.  By 
Thomas  Kerslake.  8vo.  London,  1885. 

From  Francis  Bayley,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — Inventaire  des  Archives  de  la  Ville  de 
Bruges  public  sous  les  auspices  de  l’Administration  Communale.  Section 
premiere  (Inventaire  des  Chartes  par  L.  Gilliodts-Van  Severen),  Premiere 
serie  :  Table  Analytique  par  Edw.  Gailliard.  4to.  Bruges,  1883-85. 

From  the  Canadian  Institute  : — Proceedings.  Third  Series.  Vol.  iii.  Fasci¬ 
culus  No.  1.  March.  8vo.  Toronto,  1885. 

From  the  Historical  Society  of  Oberpfalz  and  Regensburg  : — Verhandlungen. 
38ter  Band.  8vo.  Stadtamhof,  1884. 

From  the  Author,  J.  0.  Halliwell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Stratford  Records 
and  the  Shakespeare  Autotypes.  A  Brief  Review  of  Singular  Delusions 
that  are  current  at  Stratford  on- A  von.  By  the  Supposed  Delinquent.  The 
third  edition.  8vo.  Brighton,  1884-1885. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  vii.,  No.  4.  April. 
8vo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Editor,  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker,  M.A.  : — Gloucestershire  Notes  and 
Queries.  Part  xxvi.  April.  8vo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow  : — Report.  1884. 
8vo.  Glasgow,  1885. 

From  the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society  : — Report  by  the  Council,  20th  Nov., 

1884.  8vo.  Glasgow,  1885. 

From  the  Author  : — A  Vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Elephant  Pipes 
and  Inscribed  Tablets  in  the  Museum  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences.  By  Charles  E.  Putnam.  8vo.  Davenport,  Iowa,  1885. 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The  Journal. 
New  Series.  Vol.  xvii.  Part  2.  April.  8vo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  : — The  Church  Builder.  No. 
xxii.  New  Issue.  April.  8vo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission  of  Rome  : — Bullettino. 
Anno  xii.  Num.  4.  Serie  11.  Ottobre-Dicembre,  1884.  8vo.  Rome, 

1885. 

Notice  was  again  given  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  on 
April  23,  and  lists  were  read  of  the  Fellows  proposed  as  Council 
and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Society’s  Accounts  for 
the  year  1584  was  read.  ( See  p.  271.) 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Auditors  for  their 
trouble,  and  to  the  Treasurer  for  his  good  and  faithful  services. 

Francis  Bruit,  Esq.,  and  C.  T.  Gatty,  Esq.,  were  admitted 
Fellows. 


the  Auditors  appointed  to  audit  the  Accounts  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  from  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1884,  to  the  3lst  day  of  December  following,  having  examined  the  said  Accounts,  with  the  Vouchers  relating 
thereto,  do  find  the  same  to  be  just  and  true,  and  We  have  prepared  from  the  said  Accounts  the  following  Abstract  : 


April  1(3.] 
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Witness  our  hands  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  March,  1885.  J.  Charles. 

Edwin  Freshfield. 
C.  Wilcock. 

Edm.  Oldfield. 
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James  Ludovic  Lindsay,  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres, 
was  proposed  as  a  Fellow,  and  his  election  being  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  with,  in  conformity  with  the  Statutes,  Chap.  I.  §  5,  he 
was  thereupon  declared  to  be  duly  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society. 


John  Cook,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  Deed  of  Confirmation  and 
Release  of  the  year  a.d.  1268,  which  he  thus  described:  — 
u  The  document,  of  which  I  annex  a  transcript,  is  a  deed  of 
release,  dated  53  Hen.  III.,  from  Johanna  de  Stutville,  widow 
of  Lord  Hugo  de  Wake,  but  who  was  so  great  an  inheritrix 
that  she  reverted  to  her  maiden  name  of  De  Stutville — a  fact 
hitherto  resting  upon  the  authority  of  Dugdale,  but  now  clearly 
established  by  this  grant,  which  expressly  states  that  Johanna 
de  Stutville  made  it  in  lawful  widowhood.  The  lady  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  heiress  of  a  great  and  wealthy  family,  lords  of  the 
manor  of  Cottingham,  East  Yorkshire,  whose  founder  bore  the 
name  of  Grundeboeuf,  and  received  a  grant  of  the  lordship 
from  William  I.  Her  grandfather,  William  de  Stutville,  was 
sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  and  received  license  from  King  John,  in 
1201,  to  castellate  and  fortify  his  manor-house  at  Cottingham. 

“  The  deed  itself,  which  has  lost  its  seal,  was  one  of  the 
muniments  of  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Hull,  founded  in 
1378.  It  is  a  remarkably  clear  specimen  of  the  courtdiand  of 
the  period  ;  and  is,  somewhat  curiously,  dated  on  a  Sunday. 
The  following  is  the  transcript  of  the  deed  I  exhibit :  — 

Omnibus  Christi  fidelibus  presens  scriptum  visuris  vel  audituris  Johanna  de 
Stoteville  salutem  in  Domino  sempiternam.  Noveritis  me  Die  Dominica  proxima 
post  clausum  Pasce  anno  rengni  regis  Henrici  filii  regis  Jobannis  quinquagesimo 
tertio  in  legitima  viduitate  et  libera  potestate  mea  concessisse  et  presenti  scripto 
meo  confirmasse  Roberto  Takcl  clerico  pro  bomagio  et  servicio  suo  totam  terrain 
suam  cum  pertinenciis  quam  de  dono  Domini  Eustacii  de  Stoteville  et  de  me  tenet 
prout  in  carta  quam  de  eodem  Eustacio  plenius  continetur  Preterea  noveritis  me 
eodem  die  et  anno  relaxasse  et  omnino  quietum  clamasse  pro  me  et  heredibus 
meis  eidem  Roberto  et  heredibus  suis  unam  marcam  annui  redditus  quam  pro 
predicta  terra  mihi  solvere  consuevit  Reddendo  iude  annuatim  de  cetero  mihi  et 
heredibus  meis  vel  assingnatis  meis  unam  libram  piperis  ad  pentecosten  pro 
omnimodis  serviciis  consuetudinibus  et  demandis  seculanbus.  Et  ego  Johanna 
et  hcredes  vel  assingnati  mei  prcdicto  Roberto  et  heredibus  suis  totam  predictam 
terrain  cum  pertinenciis  pro  una  libra  piperis  sicut  predictum  est  contra  omnes 
gentes  warantizabimus  aquietabimus  et  in  perpetuum  defendemus.  Et  ut  haec 
mea  concessio  et  presentis  scripti  mei  confirmatio  et  predicti  annui  redditus  re- 
laxatio  et  quieta  clamatio  perpetuam  habeant  firmitatem  huic  scripto  sigillum 
meum  duxi  apponendum  Iliis  testibus  Dominis  Roberto  de  Stoteville  Nichoiao  dc 
Euias  Willielmo  de  Boscehale  Militibus  Domino  Osmundo  de  Stoteville  tunc 
rectore  ecclesie  de  Cotingham  Domino  Johanne  de  Hesel  tunc  rectore  ecclesie  de 
Elvelay  Roberto  de  Stoteville  clerico  Johanne  Yakel  Johanne  de  Anleby  Thoma 
de  Hedon  Nigello  parcario  et  aliis. 
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land,  communicated,  the  following  Note  on  a  Sepulchral  Stone, 
recently  found  at  Carlisle 

“ 1  have  the  honour  to  report  the  finding  of  a  large  .Roman 
sepulchral  stone  at  Carlisle,  on  Saturday  last  (March  14,  1885), 
under  the  following  circumstances  : — • 

“  Extensive  excavations  for  building  purposes  have  been  for 
some  time  in  progress,  in  a  site  well  known  as  the  Spring 
Garden  Bowling  Green,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  Lowther 
Street,  at  its  north  end,  immediately  outside  of  the  north-east 
angle  of  both  the  Roman  and  mediaeval  city,  which  I  take  to  be 
at  this  point  nearly  conterminous.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  public-house,  and  some  sheds  next  to  Lowther  Street,  this 
site  has  never  been  built  upon ;  in  1745  its  hedges  were  cut 
down  in  order  that  they  might  not  afford,  shelter  to  the  High¬ 
landers. 

“  I  watched  these  excavations  with  interest ;  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  there  was  a  shallow  layer  of  garden-mould, 
and  the  undisturbed  soil  was  soon  reached.  Running  close  to 
Lowther  Street  was  a  deep  trench  filled  up  with  modern  rub¬ 
bish.  This  represented  the  city  ditch,  but  nothing  of  interest, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  turned  up  here  :  the  ditch  was  only  filled 
up  in  living  memory.  Near  the  north  side  of  the  site  occurred 
a  deep  pocket  of  made  soil ;  in  this  the  excavators  found  many 
animal  bones,  including,  I  am  told,  the  complete  skeleton  of  a 
donkey,  two  skulls,  said  to  be  human,  and  the  sepulchral  slab 
I  am  about  to  describe,  and  which  I  at  once  purchased  for  the 
Carlisle  Museum. 

“It  is  a  heavy  slab  of  the  local  red  sandstone,  and  lay  face 
upwards,  in  a  reclining  position,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with 
the  horizon.  Unfortunately,  before  its  real  character  was  dis¬ 
covered,  the  upper  part  of  the  stone  was  crushed  into  fragments 
by  a  cart-wheel  passing  over  it.  The  extreme  height  is  now 
4  feet  8  inches,  the  breadth  3  feet  2  inches,  and  the  thickness 
about  6  inches.  When  perfect  it  must  have  been  about  5  feet 
in  height.  The  upper  portion  is  occupied  by  the  figure  of  a 
child  in  a  deep  recess  or  alcove,  the  top  of  which,  with  the 
child’s  head,  is  now  wanting.  The  child  is  dressed  in  an  under 
tunic,  coming  down  to  the  feet,  which  peep  out  below  it,  and 
having  tight  sleeves  coming  to  the  wrists,  and  an  upper  tunic 
coming  to  the  knees,  and  having  full  sleeves  reaching  only  to 
the  elbows.  A  girdle  is  round  the  child’s  waist,  and  a  large 
scarf  goes  round  its  neck,  and  probably  over  the  head  as  well. 
The  left  hand  is  raised  to  the  waist,  and  the  right,  extended 
downwards,  holds  a  fir-cone.  The  sculpture  is  coarse,  but 
executed  with  vigour,  and  much  resembles  the  workmanship  of 
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No.  500  in  the  Lapidarium  Septentrionale,  a  fragment  of  a 
figure  which  was  found  near  Carlisle  some  years  ago  ;  and 
also  of  a  slab  found  at  Bowness-on-Solway,  and  figured  in 
Collectanea  Antiqua,  vol.  vii.  p.  235,  and  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  and  Archeo¬ 
logical  Society,  vol.  v.  p.  125. 

“  Below  the  figure  is  a  panel,  about  2  feet  2  inches  by  1  foot, 
in  which  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

d  i  s 

V  A  C  I  A  INF 
ANS  AN  III. 

That  is,  ‘  Vacia  infans,  annorum  III.’  or  ‘  Yacia,  an  infant  of 
three  years.’ 

“  The  panel  has  the  dovetail  projections  commonly  found  on 
Roman  work,  see  the  Lapidarium  Septentrionale,  Nos.  34,  55, 
etc.,  and  the  name  of  ‘  Yacia’  occurs  on  a  commemorative 
slab  found  at  Great  Chesters,  but  now  lost ;  see  No.  282  in  the 
Lapidarium  Septentrionale.” 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Y.P.,  communicated  the 
following  remarks  on  Some  Variations  in  the  Apostles’  Creed 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  : — 

“  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  draw  your  attention  to 
a  verbal  difference  in  the  so-called  Apostles’  Creed,  as  set  forth 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
Apostles’  Creed  appears  in  different  parts  of  the  Prayer  Book 
no  less  than  five  times.  In  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
it  appears  in  the  usual  form  of  a  Creed ;  in  the  service  for  the 
Public  Baptism  of  Infants  and  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick 
it  appears  in  the  form  of  an  interrogative  Creed,  and  in  the 
Catechism  it  appears  as  in  the  usual  form  of  Creed. 

“  In  the  Creed  as  used  in  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
Our  Lord  is  represented  as  ‘  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God, 
the  Father  Almighty’;  in  the  Creed  in  the  office  for  the 
Public  Baptism,  in  the  Catechism,  and  in  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick,  He  is  represented  as  sitting  ‘  at  the  right  hand  of  God.’  I 
do  not  think  this  difference  would  have  occurred  to  any  mind 
but  the  niggling  mind  of  a  lawyer,  and  I  should  not  think  it 
worthy  of  notice  at  such  a  place  as  this,  if  I  thought  it  was 
caused  by  a  printer’s  error,  and  if,  in  my  judgment,  it  did  not 
point  to  a  real  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
possibly  to  a  variation  of  expression  used  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 
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u  There  are  many  Anglo-Saxon  or  English  translations  of 
the  Apostles’  Creed.  A  great  collection  of  these  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Harmonia  Symbolica,  a  collection  of  creeds  by  Charles  A. 
Heurtley,  printed  at  Oxford,  at  the  ^University  Press,  1858. 

“  The  first  creed  Mr.  Heurtley  gives  is  one  in  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Latin,  from  a  Manuscript  No.  427  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  of 
the  ninth  century.  The  sixth  paragraph  in  Latin  is  ‘  Ascendit 
ad  coelos  ’ ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  this  is  i  He  astah  to 
heofonum,’  1  sedet  ad  dexteram  Dei  Patris  omnipotentis,’  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  words  are,  ‘  He  sit  to  swythran  hand  God 
Faeder.’ 

“  A  second  version  of  the  Creed  is  from  a  Manuscript  Gg. 
3,  28,  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge,  containing  the 
Homilies  of  iElpic,  the  sixth  paragraph  in  which  is  4  And  he 
astah  up  to  heofonum,  And  sitt  nu  get  swithran  Codes  gehnihtiges 
Faeder.’  Mr.  Heurtley  gives  the  date  as  circa  1030. 

“  The  third  Creed  is  from  a  Manuscript  Id  17  in  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  circa  1125,  where  Our  Lord  is 
described  as  4  Sit  on  switran  healfe  Codes  Fsederes  ealmihtig.” 

“  The  fourth  is  from  a  Manuscript  Nero  A  14  in  the  British 
Museum,  1225 ;  the  words  here  are,  1  Ther  he  sit  o  Gode’s 
rithonde  Feder  almihti.’ 

“  The  fifth  is  from  a  Manuscript  in  the  British  Museum, 
Cleopatra  B  6,  fol.  201,  and  the  expression  here  is  ‘  Sitis  on  his 
Fadir  richt  hand  ’ ;  the  date  of  this  is  thirteenth  century. 

“  The  sixth  is  of  the  same  century,  and  is  from  the  Harleian 
MS.  3724,  fob  44,  and  the  expression  here  is  1  Sit  on  his  Fadir 
richt  honde.’ 

“  The  seventh,  which  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  from 
the  Harleian  Manuscript  2343,  and  the  words  are  ‘  There  he 
sittith  on  the  rigthalf  of  Cod.’ 

“  The  eighth,  which  is  also  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is 
stated  to  be  taken  from  Reliquice  Antiques,  voh  i.  p.  38,  and 
the  words  are,  ‘  He  sitteth  on  the  rigt  syde  of  Cod.’ 

“  The  ninth,  which  is  also  of  about  the  year  1400,  is  stated 
to  be  taken  from  a  prymer  set  forth  in  Maskell’s  Monumenta 
Ritualia ,  and  the  words  here  are,  1  He  sittith  on  the  rigt  syde 
of  Cod.’ 

“  The  tenth  is  from  the  Douce  Manuscript  246,  Bodleian 
Library,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  words  are,  “  Sitteth 
on  his  Fadre  rigte  syde.’ 

“The  eleventh,  which  is  dated  1528,  is  taken  from  the 
prymer  in  English  and  Latin,  also  given  in  Maskell’s  Monu¬ 
menta  Ritualia ,  and  the  words  are,  ‘  And  sytteth  at  the  rygt 
hande  of  Cod.’ 

“  Up  to  this  time,  out  of  eleven  instances,  we  have  one, 
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the  first,  where  the  word  used  is  4  to  ’  of  the  ninth  century 
(‘to’  is  in  Dutch  synonymous  with  ‘at’);  one,  the  second, 
where  the  word  used  is  4£et’  of  the  year  1030;  one,  the 
eleventh,  where  the  word  used  is  ‘at’  of  the  year  1528.  All 
the  other  eight  are  4  on.’ 

“We  next  come  to  a  series  of  versions  of  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
taken  from  more  or  less  authentic  sources.  The  first  that  I 
give  is  from  the  Shepherd’s  Calendar.  I  cannot  tell  precisely 
the  date  when  this  book  was  printed  ;  but,  if  my  copy  is  not  an 
ancient  one,  it  has  been  taken  from  an  ancient  source.  In  it 
the  Apostles’  Creed  is  three  times  recited,  twice  giving  effect 
to  the  foolish  legend  that  the  Creed  was  written  by  the  various 
Apostles.  To  St.  James-the-Less  is  attributed  the  Article 
saying,  4  I  believe  that  He  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth 
on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  omnipotent.’  I  see  that 
this  Article  is  also  attributed  in  another  version  of  the  same 
legend  to  St.  Bartholomew.* 

“The  same  words  are  used  in  the  Creed,  ‘set  forth  as  it 
ought  to  be  said.’ 

“  In  the  4  treatise  called  The  Ordynary  of  Chrystyens  there 
is  an  explanation  of  the  Creed.  In  it  there  is  this  passage : 
4  Ascendit  ad  celos  sedet  ad  dexteram  Dei  patris  omnipotentis,’ 
that  is  to  say,  4  I  believe  that  Our  Lord  ascended  into  heaven 
the  fortieth  day  after  His  resurrection  and  set  him  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father ;  ’  and  this  is  several  times  repeated. 

44  Tn  the  prymer  printed  by  John  Byddel  for  William  Mar¬ 
shall,  in  the  year  1535,  in  examining  the  second  part  of  the 
Creed,  it  is  given,  4  Descended  to  the  belles  the  third  day  rose 
a  train  from  death  ascended  to  Heaven  and  sitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty.’  In  the  commentary  upon 
the  Creed,  Our  Lord  is  described  thus:  4  And  that  He  now 
sitteth  in  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.’ 

14  In  the  4  Necessary  doctrine  of  a  Christian  man,’  printed 
by  Thomas  Berthold,  30tli  May,  1543,  the  sixth  article  of  the 
Creed  is  given  as  follows  :  4  He  ascended  into  Heaven  and 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty.’ 

44  In  the  prymer  in  English  and  Latin,  and  in  the  different 
variations  of  the  same  prymer  in  English,  printed  by  Richard 
Grafton  the  6th  of  September,  1545,  the  Creed  is  given  in  the 
usual  manner,  4  He  ascended  into  Heaven  and  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty.’ 

‘4  There  is  a  small  prymer  of  the  Salisbury  use,  which  is 
described  as  follows :  4  This  prymer  of  Salisbury  use  is  set  out 

*  Sacramentarium  Gallicanum,  Codex  Bobiensis.  Mabillon,  Museum  Italicwm, 
tom.  1,  pars.  2,  p.  396. 
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alonge  without  anye  searchynge  with  many  prayers.’  Imprynted 
at  London,  25th  day  of  November,  1545.  Immediately  after 
the  calendar  there  is  this  direction :  (  The  Kings  Highness 
greatly  tendering  the  wealth  of  his  Realm  hath  suffered  here¬ 
tofore  the  Paternoster,  Ave,  Creed,  and  ten  Commandments  of 
God  to  be  had  in  the  English  tongue  but  his  Grace  perceiving 
now  the  great  diversity  of  the  translations  hath  willed  them  all 
to  be  taken  up  and  instead  of  them  hath  caused  an  uniform 
translation  of  the  said  Paternoster,  Ave,  Creed  and  the  ten 
Commandments  to  be  set  forth  as  hereafter  followeth,  willing 
all  his  loving  subjects  to  learn  and  use  the  same.  And  straitly 
commandeth  every  person  vicar  and  curate  to  read  and  teach  the 
same  to  their  Parishioners  and  that  no  person  imprint  or  set 
forth  any  other  translation  upon  pain  of  his  high  displeasure.’ 

u  The  Creed  which  follows,  and  which  must  be  considered, 
therefore,  as  the  authorised  version  at  this  period,  states,  4  He 
ascended  into  Heaven  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
Father  Almighty.’ 

,£  In  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward  VI.  (the  edition 
which  I  have  being  that  printed  by  Edward  Whitchurch,  the 
month  of  March,  1549),  the  Ci’eed  is  set  out  in  the  Public 
Baptism,  where  it  is  in  the  shape  of  an  interrogative  Creed.  In 
it  the  expression  is,  £  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
Father  Almighty.’  In  the  office  for  Private  Baptism  it  is  given 
in  the  same  form  ;  in  the  Order  of  Confirmation  it  is  given  in  the 
same  form ;  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  £  Here  the  minister 
shall  rehearse  the  articles  of  faith,  asking  thus :  Dost  thou  be¬ 
lieve  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,’  and  so  forth,  as  in  the 
baptism.  In  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  the  Creed  is 
not  set  forth,  but  the  direction  is,  c  then  the  minister  shall  say 
the  Creed  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  English  with  a  loud  voice.’ 

“  In  the  second  Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward  VI.,  of  which 
I  have  different  editions,  but  in  all  of  which  the  particular  matter 
in  question  is  identical,  the  Creed  is  set  forth  at  length  in  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  in  the  Administration  of  Public 
Baptism,  in  the  Administration  of  Private  Baptism,  and  in  the 
Catechism,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  In 
the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  it  follows  the  version  which 
we  should  call  authorised,  the  words  being :  £  And  sitteth  on 
the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty  ’ ;  and  in  both  the 
Baptismal  Service  and  the  Catechism  the  words  are :  1  Sitteth 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty.’ 

“  This  distinction  between  the  Creeds  in  the  various  positions 
in  the  service  has  been  maintained  in  all  the  editions  of  the 
Prayer  Book  printed  since  this  time,  and  in  all  the  various  re¬ 
visions,  and  has  followed  the  English  Prayer  Book  into  the 
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Scotch  book  of  Archbishop  Laud.  As  I  said  at  the  commence¬ 
ment:,  if  I  thought  this  was  only  a  misprint  I  should  not  have 
troubled  you  with  this  Paper :  but,  as  I  believe  it  forms  part  of 
the  history  of  the  Prayer  Book,  1  have  thought  I  was  justified 
in  stating  this  much. 

44  The  first  Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward  VI.  was  the  pro¬ 
duct,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  feeling  of  the 
Church  of  England.  If  not  actually  in  existence,  it  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  compilation  at  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII.’s 
death.  Upon  the  accession  of  King  Edward  VI.,  and  upon  the 
obvious  leaning  of  the  Court  to  the  advanced  foreign  Reformers, 
England  was  overrun  with  heretics  of  all  sorts,  having  only  one 
bond  of  union,  the  subversion  of  all  Catholic  doctrine.  The 
reformation  of  the  second  Prayer  Book  was  entrusted  to  such 
men  as  John  Alasco,  a  Pole  ;  Peter  Martyr,  an  Italian  ;  and 
Bucer,  a  German :  and  John  Knox,  a  Scotchman.  They 
hashed  away  at  it  mercilessly,  the  only  wonder  is  they  left  us  so 
much,  most  at  the  Communion  Service,  the  Baptismal  Service, 
and  the  Confirmation  Service,  and  these  probably  were  entirely 
rewritten.  It  was  by  the  writer  of  these  two  latter  that  the 
Creed  was  inserted,  not  according  to  the  authorised  version,  but 
with  this  word  4  at.’ 

41  Now  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  second  Prayer  Book  was 
issued,  a  catechism  of  the  Scotch  Church  had  been  put  forth  by 
John  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  which  has  been 
recently  reprinted  at  the  Oxford  Clarendon  Press,  and  here  in 
the  exposition  of  the  Creed  Our  Lord  is  described  as  sitting  4  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty.’  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  not  a  monstrous  suggestion  that  John  Knox,  in 
revising  this  portion  of  the  Prayer  Book,  took  the  Creed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Scotch  translation.  The  reason  why  the  Creed 
remained  in  its  original  form  in  the  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  was  because,  not  having  been  set  out  at  all  in  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  in  the  first  book  of  King  Edward 
VI.,  but  only  referred  to,  when  it  came  to  be  set  out  in  the 
second  Prayer  Book,  the  printers  would  naturally  take  the 
authorised  version  in  which  the  word  4  on  ’  appeared,  and  print 
it  there,  and  so  it  happened  that  the  authorised  version  is  used 
in  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  and  the  unauthorised 
version  in  the  other  part  of  the  service. 

44  There  is  only  one  other  comment  that  I  would  make  upon 
this,  and  it  is  a  curious  one,  that  Bishop  Pearson  in  his  book 
upon  the  Creed,  of  which  I  have  the  first  edition,  gives  the 
Creed  incorrectly,  inasmuch  as  he  gives  it  with  the  sentence, 

4  sitteth  at  the  right  hand,’  but  when  he  comes  in  the  body  of 
the  book  to  comment  upon  it,  he  sets  forth  the  Creed  in  the 
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commentary  right  by  describing  Our  Lord  as  sitting 
rig‘‘ Virirot  sufficient  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  to  hazard  a. 

land,  which  has  found  its  way  into  our  Prayer  Book 

“  T  must  add  that  for  what  it  is  worth  no  one  that  I  can  h 

apparently  universal  opinion. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


anniversary, 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  23,  1886. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Doyne  C.  Bell,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Cooke,  were  nomi¬ 
nated  Scrutators  of  the  Ballot. 

At  2-30  p.m.  the  President  proceeded  to  deliver  the  following 

irfsTS";  i  “ 

befallen  the  Society  by  death  . 

Charles  Baker,  Esq. 

Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  D.D. 

William  Bragge,  Esq. 

Henry  Charles  Coote,  Esq. 

JV°erw  “dg-Ed-ud  Estcourt,  M.A.,  B.C.  Canon  of 

Be^ChSkuyooS;  D.D.,  Provost  of  Eton. 

SUaAbraham  toe,  ik.D.,  D.C.L.,  Hon.  Canon  of 
Liverpool. 
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Edward  Knocker,  Esq. 

Rev.  Richard  Brown  Matthews,  M.A. 

Richard  Makilwaine  Phipson,  Esq. 

Rev.  John  Fuller  Russell,  B.C.L. 

Charles  Spilman  Todd,  Esq. 

John  Whichcord,  Esq. 

Captain  Thomas  Bigoe  Williams. 

The  Right  Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

During  the  same  period  the  following  amovals  have  been 
effected : — 

Rev.  Thomas  Felton  Falkner,  B.A. 

Rev.  George  Lloyd. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  additions  made  to  the  List  of  Fellows 
by  Election  have  been  as  follows : — 

Robert  Blair,  Esq. 

George  Frederick  Bodley,  Esq.,  A.R.A. 

Francis  Brent,  Esq. 

Rev.  William  Slater  Calverley. 

George  Flood  France,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  Lord  Justice 
of  Appeal. 

Emanuel  Green,  Esq. 

Rev.  George  Tryon  Harvey. 

Rev.  Francis  Haslewood. 

Rev.  David  Howell,  B.D. 

Thomas  Graham  Jackson,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Rev.  Thomas  Lees,  M.A. 

William  Nanson,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Benjamin  Nattali,  Esq. 

Francis  William  Percival,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Lawrence  Bennett  Phillips,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 

Rev.  Oswald  Joseph  Reichel,  M.A. 

Frederick  Ernest  Sawyer,  Esq. 

Rev.  Frederick  Heathcote  Sutton,  M.A. 

Rev.  Frederick  Augustus  Holden  Vinon. 

The  Obituary  Roll,  I  rejoice  to  say,  is  rather  below  than 
above  the  average.  But,  while  the  numbers  are  fewer,  I  regret 
to  find  among  the  names  several  whom  we  could  ill  spare.  On 
the  present  occasion,  front  circumstances  which  I  will  presently 
explain,  the  retrospect  which  generally  forms  the  theme  of 
Addresses  from  this  chair  has  to  cover  an  area  so  much  wider 
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than  usual,  that  my  time  will  not  allow  me  to  speak  as  I  could 
wish,  and  with  all  the  detail  that  you  might  have  desired, 
of  some  of  those  who  have  been  taken  from  our  midst.  And, 
even  were  it  otherwise,  how  would  it  be  possible  for  me  to 
do  justice,  in  the  time  at  my  disposal,  to  the  character,  the 
attainments,  and  the  writings  of  one  who  as  a  Scholar  and 
a  Churchman  has  filled  so  large  a  space  as  Dr.  Christopher 
Wordsworth?  In  spite  of  the  assiduity  with  which  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  man  discharged  the  laborious  duties  imposed  on 
him  in  his  large  Diocese,  in  the  Senate,  in  Synod,  or  in 
Convocation,  he  made  time  to  serve  on  our  Council,  and, 
although  he  furnished  but  one  contribution  to  our  Transac¬ 
tions,  he  made  more  than  one  to  our  shelves,  in  volumes  which 
testify  to  the  refinement  of  his  culture,  the  accuracy  of  his 
scholarship,  the  sagacity  of  his  archaeological  research.  One  of 
the  last  communications  that  passed  between  us  was  on  a  question 
of  mingled  archseological  and  historical  interest.  Nor  can  I  con¬ 
sent  to  pass  over  in  complete  silence  the  name  of  the  Provost  of 
Eton,  whom  I  recall  as  a  master  already  of  considerable  standing 
when  I  first  entered  Eton,  and  to  whose  memory  I  shall  ever 
pay  a  willing  tribute  of  sincere  and  affectionate  respect.  We 
have  also  lost  the  distinguished  author  of  that  remarkable 
work  “  The  Romans  of  Britain,”  Mr.  Henry  Charles  Coote — a 
gentleman  who  won  the  esteem,  no  less  than  the  literary 
respect,  of  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.  I  wish 
that  I  could  here  define  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  his 
researches,  and  say  somewhat  on  his  estimate  of  Roman  in¬ 
fluence,  Roman  ideas,  Roman  laws,  Roman  institutions, 
Roman  civilization.  Time  forbids,  and  I  can  only  here  deplore 
his  loss. 

Other  names  there  are  which  might  call  for  a  passing  tribute 
at  my  hands  if  time  allowed.  Such  are  Mr.  William  Bragge, 
the  well  known  “  Master  Cutler  ”  of  Sheffield,  whose  collection 
of  tobacco-pipes  and  of  works  on  tobacco,  and  of  rare  illuminated 
manuscripts,  has  more  than  once  furnished  matter  for  our 
Transactions  and  Exhibitions ;  or  the  Rev.  W.  Fuller  Russell, 
whose  collections  of  early  religious  pictures — so  often  met  with 
at  the  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters  at  the  Royal  Academy— -and 
of  rare  books  on  Liturgiology,  have  long  excited  the  envy  of 
like-minded  collectors.  Such,  again,  are  Mr.  Knocker,  Mr. 
Todd,  and  the  Rev.  Abraham  Hume,  who  did  good  service  as 
local  antiquaries  in  illustrating  the  history  and  archaeology  of 
their  respective  towns  and  districts.  Such  also  are  Mr.  Griffith, 
Mr.  Phipson,  and  Mr.  Whichcord,  who  as  architects  did  honour 
to  their  profession,  and  whom  their  profession  honoured  :  Mr. 
Whichcord,  in  particular,  having  occupied  the  distinguished 
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post  of  President  of  the  Institute.  Nor  should  I  omit  that 
learned,  amiable,  and  above  all  fair-minded  ecclesiastic,  the  Very 
liev.  Canon  Estcourt,  whose  contributions  to  our  Transactions, 
mostly  on  early  deeds  and  documents,  are  models  of  careful  and 
accurate  investigation.  Taking,  however,  the  list  of  deaths  as  a 
whole,  and  precluded  as  I  am  from  indulging  in  details,  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  express  the  hope  that  in  this  venerable  Society  there  never 
may  be  wanting  a  supply  of  persons  of  whom  it  may  be  recorded 
that  in  the  varied  range  of  their  tastes  and  acquirements,  in  the 
excellence  of  their  personal  qualities,  and  in  the  achievements  of 
their  respective  careers,  they  were  not  less  worthy  of  commemo¬ 
ration  than  those  whose  loss  we  this  day  deplore. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  intimated  that  the  retrospect  to  which  I 
think  it  right  this  day  to  call  your  attention  embraces  other 
subjects  than  those  with  which  we  habitually  deal.  You  will 
probably  have  anticipated  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  head.  The 
topics  in  question  are  embodied  in  the  papers  relating  to  the 
Anniversary,  which  have  been  circulated  among  all  the  Fellows. 

Under  the  old  Statutes— by  which  I  mean  the  Statutes 
anterior  to  the  4th  July,  1877 — the  President  of  this  Society 
was  elected  from  year  to  year,  durante  bene  placito.  Then, 
as  ever,  it  was  optional  either  for  the  Council  to  substitute 
another  name  on  the  House  List,  or  for  the  Society  at  large,  in 
lieu  of  the  name  thus  submitted  for  Ballot  at  the  Anniversary, 
to  substitute  another  more  to  their  taste.  This  last  privilege 
remains,  I  need  scarcely  say,  uncurtailed.  On  this,  as  on  every 
other  Anniversary,  it  is  your  right,  if  you  think  proper  to  use  it, 
to  substitute  for  any  name,  on  either  of  the  two  lists,  that  of  the 
Council  or  that  of  the  Officers,  any  other  name  you  prefer — pro¬ 
vided  always  that  you  conform  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Statutes.  No  one,  for  example,  can  be  substituted  as  an  Officer 
on  List  II.  unless  he  be  one  of  those  elected  as  a  Member  of 
Council  after  the  Ballot  has  been  declared  on  List  I.  But,  while 
the  powers  of  the  Society  at  large  have  thus  been  left  intact,  it 
is  not  so  with  the  Council.  The  action  of  that  body  is,  under 
the  new  Statute  of  1877,  to  some  extent  fettered.  It  is  now  the 
]aw — and  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  it  has  come  into 
operation — that  “  as  often  as  any  President  will  on  the  next 
Anniversary  have  held  that  office  for  seven  consecutive  years, 
they  shall  omit  his  name  from  such  nomination  for  election  as 
President  for  the  ensuing  year.” 

Gentlemen,  I  am  now  in  the  position  contemplated  by  the 
Statutes  in  the  passage  I  have  just  quoted.  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  filling  this  chair  for  seven  consecutive  years  ;  and 
my  name,  in  consequence,  no  longer  stands  for  consideration 
on  the  House  List. 
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Under  these  circumstances  you  will  not  be  surprised  if  I  cast 
a  backward  glance  at  the  seven  years  which  have  elapsed,  and 
briefly  pass  under  review  the  more  important  incidents  which 
have  occurred. 

Gentlemen,  I  was  elected  your  President  in  the  year  1878,  and 
I  had  scarcely  accepted  the  office  when  I  found  myself  engaged 
in  a  controversy  in  reference  to  a  project  for  placing  a  high 
pitched  roof,  and  effecting  other  so-called  restorations,  at  St. 
Alban’s  Abbey.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  now  to  revive 
that  controversy.  You  will  all  remember  the  crowded  meetings 
in  this  room  ;  the  able  addresses  and  the  somewhat  heated 
correspondence  that  ensued.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  since  then  which  need  make  those  of  us  in  this  Society, 
who  differed  from  the  proposed  restoration,  retract  our  opinion, 
or  regret  the  expression  of  it.  W e  must  leave  it  to  the  visitors 
of  St.  Albans,  seeing  what  it  is,  and  remembering  what  it  was, 
to  say  whether  the  argument  was  not  with  us. 

Gentlemen,  in  my  opening  Address  on  the  23rd  April,  1879, 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  say  u  that  this  great  and  venerable  Society 
hardly  occupied  the  position  that  it  was  competent  to  fill,  or 
did  the  work  it  might  and  ought  to  do  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  remain  of  the  same  opinion  in  the  last  year  of  office 
as  in  the  first.  On  the  same  occasion  I  did  what  I  could  to 
throw  out  some  suggestions  as  to  fields  of  work  in  which  I 
thought  this  Society  might  labour  both  with  credit  and  advan¬ 
tage,  and  promote  some  of  those  objects  for  which  it  was 
incorporated.  The  suggestions  were  mainly  these ;  and  if 
you  will  turn  to  my  Address  you  will  find  that  in  offering  them 
to  your  notice  I  entered  into  some  detail.  Beginning  in  order 
of  time  with  Prehistoric  Monuments,  I  urged  that  the  best 
mode  of  preserving  them  from  injury  would  be  an  Archaeological 
Survey,  and  I  quoted  the  example  of  India  and  of  Ireland  to 
show  that  such  a  scheme  was  feasible,  provided  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  could  be  secured.  I  then  went  on  to 
urge  the  compilation  of  a  National  Codex  Diplomaticus,  which  I 
further  suggested  ought  to  contain  everything  in  the  nature  of 
a  charter  down  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.  A  portion  of 
this  work  has  been  undertaken — viz. ,  the  re-editing  of  Kemble’s 
Codex  Diplomaticus — but  not  by  this  Society.  We  owe  it  to  the 
private  enterprise  of  Mr.  W.  De  Gray  Birch,  whose  name  I  am 
glad  to  see  on  the  House  List  as  a  Member  of  the  Council.  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  speak  of  the  desirability  of  a  new  edition  of  Dugdale’s 
Monastieon,  and  of  printing  the  Pipe  Rolls  ;  but  here  again  we 
have  been  anticipated  ;  another  Society  is  doing  the  work,  and,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  is  making  use  of  the  very  transcripts  which, 
as  I  can  remember  the  Director  telling  us  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
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Council,  were  placed  at  our  free  disposal  by  Sir  William  Hardy. 
I  most  heartily  wish  the  Pipe  Roll  Society  God  speed,  and  I  can 
only  regret  their  decision  to  print  their  valuable  materials 
unextended.  I  will  not  linger  on  the  other  suggestions  that 
were  made  in  that  Address  relating  to  the  Subsidy  Rolls,  the 
Episcopal  Registers,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  last,  not  least,  to 
a  Corpus  Sphragisticum  or  Record  of  English  Seals. 

In  the  following  June  of  the  same  year  1879,  in  consequence 
of  the  remarks  I  had  made  in  the  Address,  a  Committee  was 
appointed  to  see  whether  any  measures  could  be  adopted.  It 
was  called  the  “  Historical  Monuments  and  Documents  Com¬ 
mittee,”  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  was  embodied  in  a 
Memorial  to  the  Treasury  asking  for  an  annual  grant  of  £2,000, 
u  to  be  expended,  under  the  responsibility  of  this  Society,  in  the 
publication  of  National  Records  not  provided  for  by  existing 
Grants,”  Both  the  Memorial  and  the  answer  of  the  Lords  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Treasury  are  printed  in  the  Proceedings,  2d  S. 
vol.  viii.  pp.  190-220.  The  answer  was  a  courteous  refusal, 
but  couched  in  such  terms  that  I  venture  to  hope  the  correspond¬ 
ence  in  question  may  serve  as  a  point  of  departure  for  a  fresh 
application  at  a  future  date,  and  in  times  when  public  money 
may  be  more  available  for  these  great  literary  undertakings. 
The  door  was  not,  so  to  speak,  shut  against  us  ;  it  was  left  ajar. 
In  any  case,  I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  labours  of 
the  Committee  were  of  great  value,  and  that  their  Report  may 
become  one  of  no  small  interest  and  importance. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year  an  event  of  considerable 
importance  marked  the  annals  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Franks 
resigned  the  Directorship  to  which  he  had  first  been  elected  in 
1858,  and  re-elected,  after  an  interregnum  of  five  years,  during 
which  the  duties  of  the  office  were  ably  discharged  by  our 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Perceval,  in  1872.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
resumption  by  Mr.  Franks  of  this  office,  Mr.  C.  Knight  Watson 
undertook  one  part  of  the  editorial  duties  of  the  Director, 
viz.,  the  preparing  for  the  press  our  volumes  of  Proceedings. 
All  this  I  explained  at  length  in  my  Address  for  1880.  Mr. 
Franks,  however,  was  unable  to  keep  up  the  Archaeologia  to 
date,  and  the  growing  arrears  induced  him  to  retire.  Mr. 
Franks  undertook  on  his  retirement  to  complete  the  Index  to 
the  Archaeologia  which  was  to  form  the  Parts  for  the  years  1875 
and  1878,  and  expressed  a  hope  “  that  it  would  bo  in  the  hands 
of  the  Fellows  before  the  1st  January,  1880  ”  (See  Proc.  vol.  viii. 
p.  116).  Five  years  have  elapsed  and  no  sign  of  them  is  to  be 
seen.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  these  Parts  are  not  even  in  type. 
The  last  Part  of  Archaeologia  issued  belongs  to  the  year  1882. 
So  that  the  Archaeologia  is  still  three  years  in  arrear. 
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On  referring  to  my  Address  for  1881  I  find  that  early  in  that 
year  the  Council  had  urged  the  Director  to  commence  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  the  publication  of  a  fasciculus  of  plans  of 
Cornwall  from  the  survey  executed  by  Mr.  Lukis.  The  work 
was  on  the  eve  of  completion  when,  unfortunately,  the  whole  of 
the  original  drawings,  and  thirty-one  out  of  forty  plates,  perished 
in  a  fire  the  very  day  before  they  were  to  be  delivered  to  the 
printers.  Mr.  Lukis  very  kindly  undertook  to  execute  the 
drawings  anew  from  his  note- books,  and  I  am  told  that  the 
work  is  now  at  the  binders ;  an  advance  copy  has  been  within 
the  last  few  minutes  placed  in  my  hands. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Nesbitt’s 
paper  on  the  Ashburnham  Book  of  the  Gospels,  which  was  laid 
before  the  Society  on  the  10th  June,  1880,  and  to  which  I  also 
referred  in  the  Address  for  that  year.  Its  publication  in  the 
Yetusta  Monumenta  is  still  a  desideratum.  The  misfortune  of 
this  delay  is  that  in  the  interval  Mr.  Nesbitt’s  health  has  of  late 
declined. 

I  need  hardly  interrupt  myself  to  assure  you  that  in  these 
remarks  I  have  no  intention  of  casting  blame  on  any  individuals. 

I  call  attention  to  these  delays,  and  I  wish  the  attention  of  my 
successor  to  be  called  to  them,  because  I  honestly  believe  that 
they  very  seriously  compromise  the  welfare  of  the  Society. 
Scholars  and  archgeologists  hesitate  to  bring  the  results  of  their 
labours  and  discoveries  to  the  Society  when  they  know  that  a 
paper  may  lie  here  for  years  before  it  finds  its  way  into  the 
pages  of  the  Archaeologia.  Scholars  and  archgeologists  want, 
not  only  publicity,  but  immediate  publicity.  They  do  not  wish 
to  be  anticipated  at  Berlin,  or  Paris,  or  Vienna,  and  when  they 
find  such  delays  intervene  between  the  reading  and  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  a  paper  they  either  take  their  Memoirs  elsewhere  or 
publish  them  in  a  separate  form.  It  is  thus  we  lose  papers 
of  the  highest  value,  and  that  the  Society’s  reputation  suffers. 
For  years  before  1852  the  part  of  Archaeologia  for  the  current 
year  was  laid  upon  the  table  at  the  Anniversary  of  that  year. 
It  will  be  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  Society  when  that  good 
custom  is  revived ;  and  I  can  suggest  to  my  successor  no  change 
more  desirable  than  a  return  to  our  earlier  and  healthy  practice. 

Two  of  the  most  important  topics  which  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  this  Society  during  my  tenure  of  office  have  been 
Sir  John  Lubbock’s  Bill  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monu¬ 
ments,  and  the  late  Bishop  of  London’s  Bill  for  the  removal, 
in  certain  cases,  of  City  churches.  On  both  these  measures  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  do  all  that  lay  in  my  power  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  advocate  the  views  of  this  Society.  The  question  of 
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the  City  churches  involves  so  many  considerations  that  I  do 
not  think  it  wise  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  said  on  former 
occasions.  I  will  only  add — and  all  the  more  that  I  understand 
a  movement  of  the  same  kind  is  contemplated  in  the  city  of 
York,  and  that  some  eight  or  nine  churches  in  that  city  are 
threatened  with  destruction — that  it  is  a  case  in  which  I  hope 
great  care  and  caution  will  be  exercised,  and  that  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  cause  of  empty  churches  is  not  always  a 
dearth  of  congregations,  but  a  want  of  services  that  can  attract, 
and  of  clergy  who  know  how  to  make  use  of  the  stately  edifices 
which  are  in  their  charge. 

With  regard  to  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  Bill,  I  would  only  express 
my  regret  that  its  action  has  not  been  made  somewhat  more 
stringent,  and  its  range  Avider,  and  on  this  matter  no  one  I  am 
sure  will  agree  with  me  more  heartily  than  Sir  John  Lubbock 
himself.  When  I  remind  you  that  there  was  no  provision  in  the 
Bill  to  prevent  a  proposal  for  running  a  railway  through  the 
precincts  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  and  through  the  principal 
Avenue  of  Stonehenge,  and  that  the  arrest  of  both  these 
monstrous  measures  was  due  to  other  causes,  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  the  provisions  of  the  measure  did  not  err  on  the  side  of 
undue  stringency.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  think  that  in  both 
cases  the  action  of  this  Society  had  no  small  share  in  averting 
the  threatened  danger. 

Time  will  not  admit  of  my  lingering  any  longer  on  this  survey 
of  the  Septennate  of  my  Presidency. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  ha\re  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary,  addressed  to  the  President  and  Council,  and  express¬ 
ing  his  Avish  to  retire  on  the  25th  September  next  ensuing. 
And  looking  to  the  long  period  during  which  he  has  given  an 
active,  able,  and  faithful  service  to  the  Society,  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  endeavour  to  pass  under  review  his  work  as  Secretary. 
At  the  time  named  for  his  retirement,  Mr.  Watson’s  official 
connection  with  the  Society  will  have  exceeded  twenty-five  years 
— I  Avas  not  myself  elected  a  Fellow  till  the  year  1876.  I  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Watson’s 
long  career.  The  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  hoAvever,  have 
furnished  me  with  no  small  amount  of  data,  which  I  have  done 
my  best  to  supplement  by  putting  under  contribution  such  living 
testimony  as  I  could  command. 

Mr.  C.  Knight  Watson,  who,  I  may,  in  passing,  ebseiwe, 
Avas  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Watson,  the  AvelhknoAvn  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  the  author  of  the  “  Apologies,”  Avas  elected  Secretary, 
in  succession  to  Mr.  Akerman.  Shortly  after  he  took  his 
degree  at  Cambridge  he  was  entrusted  by  the  Vice-Chancellor 
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of  the  University  with  placing  and  cataloguing  the  Disney 
Marbles  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  ;  while  courses  of  Lectures 
on  Greek  Art  delivered  at  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  numerous 
papers,  original,  and  translated  from  the  German  in  the  Classi¬ 
cal  Museum,  Supplementary  Chapters  on  Greek  Art,  written 
at  the  request  of  Messrs.  Longman  for  Dr.  Schmitz’s  History 
of  Greece — chapters  which  have  since  been  translated  into 
German — showed  that  he  had  given  a  more  than  ordinary 
amount  of  attention  to  Archaeological  pursuits. 

On  May  24th,  1860,  Mr.  Watson  was  unanimously  elected  to 
the  Secretaryship  of  this  Society.  Of  his  attainments  this  is  hardly 
the  place  to  speak.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  him  know 
the  range  of  subjects  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  his  general 
culture.  It  is  essential  that  the  Secretary,  who  is  on  numberless 
occasions  the  representative  officer  of  the  Society,  should,  in 
addition  to  a  knowledge  of  special  subjects,  be  a  gentleman  of 
general  education  and  a  classical  scholar.  Both  personally  and 
by  correspondence  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  foreigners, 
who  sometimes,  I  believe,  have  had  to  be  addressed,  not  only  in 
their  own  languages,  but  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  Society  would  suffer  if  a  departure  were  allowed 
in  the  qualifications  of  those  who  hereafter  fill  the  place  of 
Secretary  to  this  Society. 

Mr.  Watson  had  not  been  long  in  office  before  he  gave  an 
earnest  of  his  interest  in  the  Society’s  library  by  placing  on  our 
shelves  a  complete  set  of  the  Delphin  classics  in  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  volumes,  fifteen  volumes  of  Didot’s  Greek  Classics, 
and  five  quarto  volumes  of  Lacroix  and  Sere’s  great  work,  Le 
Moyen  Age  et  la  Renaissance.  This  was  only  the  first  instalment 
of  the  numerous  accessions  which  have  at  various  times  been 
made  to  the  Society’s  Library  by  our  Secretary — u  acces¬ 
sions,”  as  the  late  Lord  Stanhope  said,  “  not  less  generous  in 
him  than  advantageous  to  us.”  Mr.  Watson  has  rendered  from 
first  to  last  much  service  in  the  Library  Department  to  the 
Society.  In  the  first  year  of  his  Secretaryship  he  assisted  Mr. 
John  Bruce  in  drafting  the  Rules  for  the  Library,  and  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  the  List  of  Books  which  are  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
Library,  a  list  of  which  I  wish  to  say  in  passing  that  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  it  not  larger  than  it  is.  In  1861  I  find  the  Library 
Committee,  the  Council,  and  the  Society,  successively  awarding 
special  thanks  for  “  his  zealous  and  valuable  labours  ”  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  Library.  The  whole  of  the  Library  at 
Somerset  House  had  been  entirely  reorganised.  “  Scarcely  a 
book,”  I  see  it  stated  in  his  Official  Report  of  November  13th, 
1861,  “  was  in  the  same  place  as  where  he  found  it.”  Lockers 
at  the  base  of  the  Library,  choked  up  with  books  three  and  four 
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deep,  some  of  them  in  brown  paper  parcels,  most  of  them  un¬ 
catalogued,  and  all  of  them  practically  inaccessible,  had  to  be 
cleared  out  and  distributed  on  their  proper  shelves.  A  full 
account,  however,  of  Mr.  Watson’s  labours  at  Somerset  House 
will  be  found  in  his  published  Report  addressed  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Library  Committee,  and  which  was  printed  both  separately 
and  in  the  Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  vii.  pp.  6,  15.  The  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  the  Resolution  appended  to  the  Report,  use  language 
which  shows  the  high  sense  of  the  value  of  the  results  achieved. 
The  Resolution,  which  is  too  long  to  quote,  speaks  in  “  emphatic 
terms  of  Mr.  Watson’s  energetic  and  indefatigable  labours,” 
of  the  “  unmistakeable  evidence  of  his  zeal  and  of  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  he  had  proceeded  in  the  execution  of  his 
laborious  task.”  In  the  following  year,  1865,  I  find  Lord 
Stanhope  setting  his  seal  to  the  Resolution  of  the  Library  Com¬ 
mittee.  After  speaking  of  the  chaotic  condition  out  of  which 
the  Library  had  been  rescued,  Lord  Stanhope  adds :  “  Our 
Secretary,  Mr.  Watson,  was  the  first,  to  his  high  honour  be  it 
said,  to  look  this  gigantic  evil  in  the  face.  It  was  not  the 
Council  who  pressed  it  upon  Mr.  Watson,  it  was  Mr.  Watson 
who  pressed  it  upon  the  Council.  So  great  indeed  was  the 
labour  that  it  involved,  so  vast  the  call  upon  time  which  it  ren¬ 
dered  necessary,  that  we  might  well  pause  before  we  ventured  to 
ask  any  other  person  to  undertake  this  toil.  ...  I  think  I 
should  fail  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  point  out  to  you  how  well 
Mr.  Watson  is  entitled  to  our  grateful  thanks  for  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  exertions  which  he  has  made,  and  for  the  complete 
success  which  has  attended  those  exertions.” 

In  Lord  Stanhope’s  Address  for  1866,  Mr.  Watson  is  again 
singled  out  for  special  encomiums  on  a  different  subject — and 
I  allude  to  this  as  a  matter  of  more  than  personal  interest. 
It  appears  that  in  the  winter  of  1865,  Lord  Stanhope  called  Mr. 
Watson’s  attention  to  imputations  cast  upon  the  authenticity 
of  the  Paston  Letters  by  the  late  Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  in 
an  article  in  The  Fortnightly  Revieiv.  Mr.  Watson,  having 
obtained  a  clue  to  the  existence  of  some  Paston  letters  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Philip  Frere,  went  to  Dungate,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  that  gentleman,  and  got  permission  to  overhaul  the 
contents  of  a  huge  chest  full  of  papers,  in  which  he  discovered 
the  originals  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Paston  letters,  which  was 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  Mr.  Herman  Merivale’s  very  able 
paper.  It  was  at  this  time  also  that  Mr.  Watson  organised  an 
important  meeting  of  the  Society,  in  the  Chapter  House  at 
Westminster,  which  was  crowned  with  signal  success,  as  it  was 
the  means  of  eliciting  from  the  Government  a  grant  of  money 
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for  the  restoration  of  that  building.  It  is  to  these  two  events 
that  Lord  Stanhope  alludes  in  the  following  terms  : — “I  should 
be  guilty  of  neglect  of  another  kind  were  I  to  dismiss  the  sub¬ 
ject  either  of  the  Paston  letters  or  of  the  Westminster  Chapter 
House,  without  desiring  to  make  known  to  you  how  greatly  our 
prosperous  exertions  in  both  instances  have  been  promoted  by 
our  Secretary’s  able  and  active  co-operation.  It  was  not  merely 
a  cold  compliance  with  the  rules  of  his  official  duty ;  it  was 
rather  throwing  himself  heart  and  soul  into  all  the  measures 
requisite  for  the  furtherance  of  both  of  these  questions.  I  am 
sure  I  do  no  more  than  anticipate  your  judgment,  if  I  request 
him  to  accept,  on  this  occasion,  our  most  cordial  thanks  on  that 
account.” 

In  1868,  the  whole  of  the  Society’s  Prints  and  Drawings  were 
taken  in  hand,  and  under  Mr.  Watson’s  personal  superintendence 
the  topographical  were  separated  from  the  non-topograpliical  and 
mounted  in  volumes.  The  topographical  prints  were  arranged 
in  counties,  and  fill  more  than  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  large 
Solander  case  at  the  south  end  of  the  Library ;  the  non-topo- 
graphical  were  arranged  in  specified  subjects,  as  explained  by 
Mr.  Watson  in  the  Report  printed  in  the  Proceedings,  2d  S. 
vol.  iv.  p.  155.  In  addition  to  this,  four  large  folio  volumes  of 
English  Portraits  (more  than  1,200  in  number)  and  one  volume 
of  foreign  Portraits,  had  been  arranged  and  mounted  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  seven  large  folio  volumes  of  the 
Coleraine  Collection  had  been  re-arranged  in  order  of  counties. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Mr.  Watson  spent  his  summer  holiday  of 
1868  in  passing  through  the  press  a  Supplement  to  the  List  of 
Books,  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pages.  I 
believe  it  was  in  the  same  year  that  he  prepared  and  passed 
through  the  press  the  Catalogue  of  the  Fairholt  Bequest  of 
Works  on  Pageants  and  Pageantry — the  first  catalogue  of  its 
kind,  as  I  am  informed,  that  had  ever  been  compiled,  and  one 
which  secured  the  hearty  approval  of  Mr.  Winter  Jones. 

These  labours  on  the  Library  were  succeeded  by  others  of 
importance  to  the  Society.  In  the  commencement  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  1869,  Mr.  Ashpitel  died,  and  left  his  books  and 
ancient  vases  to  the  Library.  The  books  were  between  two  or 
three  thousand  in  number,  and  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Ashpitel 
was  moved  to  make  this  generous  bequest  by  seeing  the  care 
and  energy  which,  under  Mr.  Watson’s  auspices,  were  bestowed 
on  the  Library.  I  find,  from  a  Report  of  the  Secretary,  printed 
in  the  Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  375,  that  Mr.  Ashpitel’s 
library  reached  the  Society’s  apartments,  at  Somerset  House,  in 
fifty-seven  large  packing-cases,  on  the  2nd  July,  1869.  On 
the  16th  November  following,  Mr.  Watson  was  in  a  condition 
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to  report  that  the  whole  of  the  books  had  been  arranged,  book- 
plated,  and  catalogued.  For  these  services,  comprising,  as  they 
did,  not  only  the  preparation  of  three,  and  the  printing  of  two 
catalogues,  but  also  the  orderly  arrangement  of  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  the  Council  added  to  a  renewed 
Vote  of  Thanks  the  more  substantial  acknowledgment  of  a  sum 
of  100/. 

In  1874,  the  migration  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Society’s 
Library  from  Somerset  House  to  their  present  quarters  took 
place,  and  the  removal  Avas  no  easy  one.  That  it  Avas  so  Avell 
and  promptly  effected  Avas  due  to  Mr.  Watson’s  care  and 
energy.  The  description  of  this  removal,  and  the  praise  be- 
stoAved  upon  it,  may  be  read  in  the  words  of  a  former  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Winter  Jones  ( See  Proceedings,  2d  S.  ato1.  vi. 
p.  359),  and  in  a  Resolution  passed  on  23rd  April,  1875. 

I  cannot  bring  this  part  of  my  subject  to  a  close  Avithout  a 
brief  reference  to  our  neAV  Library  Catalogue,  which  I,  in 
common  Avitli  many  FelloAvs  of  the  Society,  have  long  desired 
to  see  drawn  up,  and  of  Avhich,  as  I  trust,  we  shall  before  long 
have  the  full  benefit. 

It  Avill  probably  be  in  the  recollection  of  all  present,  that 
in  my  Address  for  1883  I  laid  before  you  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Watson,  in  which  he  volunteered  to  undertake  to  superintend 
the  compilation  of  a  new  Catalogue. 

This  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Council,  and  by  the  7th  June 
Mr.  Watson  had  matured  his  scheme  for  the  new  Catalogue. 
The  principle  of  it  may  be  described  as — one  work,  one  entry — 
all  cross  references  being  excluded,  and  their  place  supplied  by 
a  more  comprehensive  Reference  Index  (at  the  end  of  the  Cata¬ 
logue)  of  all  Persons  and  Places  that  occur  in  the  title,  other 
than  the  name  of  the  Author,  which  figures  in  its  alphabetical 
order  in  the  Catalogue  itself.  This  proposal,  after  full  discussion, 
was  accepted,  and,  in  spite  of  some  delays,  for  which  Mr.  Watson 
Avas  not  responsible,  the  work,  so  necessary  and  so  advantageous 
to  the  Society,  Avas  taken  in  hand  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Watson  sacrificed  to  it  his  annual  holiday,  remaining  in 
London  through  the  summer,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  in  November  1884  he  placed  on  the  table  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  that  body  fourteen  boxes  of  mounted  slips  of  books,  and 
three  boxes  of  the  Reference  Index  slips.  This  comprised  all 
the  printed  and  interleaved  entries  of  the  List  of  Books,  and  of 
the  Supplement  to  that  List.  Mr.  Watson  further  proposed,  and 
the  Council  sanctioned  the  proposal,  that  the  Fairholt  Catalogue 
should  be  printed  separately  as  an  Appendix,  but  should  be 
included  like  the  rest  of  the  Catalogue  in  the  Reference  Index. 
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The  Ashpitel  Catalogue  remained  to  be  dealt  with.  The  manu¬ 
script  of  this  Catalogue  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Watson  with 
considerable  bibliographical  detail,  which  made  it  out  of  scale  and 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  Catalogue.  Abridgements  had  there¬ 
fore  to  be  made,  as  it  was  not  a  mere  question  of  transcribing. 
This  work  also  has  been  done.  The  incorporation  of  these  slips 
with  the  rest  of  the  Catalogue  has  been  a  work  of  much  labour, 
as  great  care  has  been  required  to  meet  the  obvious  danger  of  a 
confusion  in  the  order  of  the  imprints.  Not  to  go  into  further 
detail,  I  may  remind  you  that  Mr.  Watson,  in  the  letter  announc¬ 
ing  his  resignation,  undertakes  to  complete  the  manuscript  of 
the  Catalogue  and  other  arrears,  by  which  I  understand  him  to 
mean  the  amalgamation  of  the  existing  Catalogues  and  slips  of 
books,  and  the  preparation  for  press  of  the  Society’s  Proceedings 
down  to  the  end  of  the  current  Session. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  now'  completed  my  survey  of  Mr.  Watson’s 
Secretaryship,  and  if  I  have  done  so  with  unusual  fulness  it  has 
been  partly  because  the  work  that  he  has  done  is 'closely  con¬ 
nected  with  various  interesting  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
Society,  and  partly  because  I  desired  that  at  the  close  of  his  long 
connection  with  us  the  Society  should  do  justice  to  a  zealous 
service  in  the  office  with  which  he  was  entrusted  twenty-five 
years  ago.  If  recently  there  have  been  some  differences  of 
opinion,  some  personal  friction,  some  slight  breezes  which  have 
ruffled  the  surface  of  our  usually  placid  waters,  I  see  no  reason 
now  to  refer  to  them.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  be  the  wish  of 
all  here  present  to  recall  only  that  which  can  be  remembered 
with  advantage  to  the  Society  and  with  satisfaction  to  its 
members. 

I  cannot,  however,  conclude  without  a  few  words  as  to  myself. 
My  Septennate,  to  use  an  expression  coined  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  French  Republic,  has  expired,  and  by  the  laws  of  the 
Society  the  time  has  come  when,  as  I  have  explained,  I  am 
bound  to  resign  into  the  hands  from  which  I  received  it  the 
important  office  of  President. 

I  think  it  well  that  this  periodical  change  should  occur  ;  for 
it  is  well  in  such  a  Society  as  this  that  from  time  to  time  our 
position  should  be  reviewed  by  new  eyes,  and  that  fresh  counsels 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our  work.  I  can  only  hope 
that  I  to-day  return  my  trust  to  you  in  no  worse  condition  than 
that  in  which  I  received  it. 

We  have  not  accomplished  some  tasks  which  on  different 
occasions  I  have  recommended  from  this  chair  with,  I  think,  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  Society,  for  it  is  easier  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  to  suggest  than  to  do.  Many,  too,  of  our  ablest  and  most 
learned  members  have  passed  away  during  the  last  seven  years, 
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leaving  places  which  it  is  hard  to  fill,  and  much  remains  which 
this  learned  body  may  and  ought  to  do.  But,  with  all  these 
deductions  and  qualifications,  I  hand  over  to  my  successor  the 
care  of  a  Society  rich  in  ability  and  learning,  and  endowed 
with  all  necessary  means  and  appliances,  u  Ingeniis  opibusque 
et  ” — I  hope  I  may  conclude  the  quotation  and  say  “  festa  pace 
virentem  ” — to  discharge  the  duties  which  their  ancient  tradi¬ 
tions,  royal  favours,  and  the  confidence  of  the  State  demand  of 
them. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  the  Society  for  the  indulgence 
with  which  they  have  treated  the  many  omissions  and  imper¬ 
fections  on  my  part,  of  which  I  am  very  sensible,  and  to  ask 
especial  forgiveness  for  the  interruptions  which  health,  absence 
from  England,  and  public  business,  have  too  often  interposed  to 
my  presence  in  this  room.  I  hope  and  believe  that  I  have  been 
a  more  regular  attendant  at  the  Council  Meetings,  and  that  the 
business  of  the  Society  has  never  seriously  suffered  from  my 
absence.  To  each  Council  in  turn  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  remarkable  support  which  they  have  given  me  in  the 
discharge  of  my  duties  as  President;  and  to  the  Society 
generally  I  earnestly  wish  a  continuance  in  those  paths  of 
learned  and  honourable  research  which  they  have  so  long 
trodden. 

The  following  Resolution  was  moved  by  Stanley  Leighton, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  seconded  by  C.  T.  Newton,  Esq.,  C.B.,  and  car¬ 
ried  : — 

“  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Pre¬ 
sident  for  his  Address,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  allow  it  to  be 
printed.  The  Society  desires,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  its 
sincere  regret  that,  under  the  provisions  of  the  revised  Statutes, 
it  will  lose  the  services  of  Lord  Carnarvon  as  President,  and  to 
record  its  grateful  recognition  of  the  qualities  which  he  has 
exhibited  in  that  office,  qualities  which  will  live  in  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  Society,  and  deepen  the  regret  felt  at  his  retire¬ 
ment.” 

The  President  signified  his  assent  to  the  Resolution,  and 
his  acknowledgment  of  the  cordial  terms  in  which  it  had 
been  proposed,  and  of  the  warmth  with  which  it  had  been 
received. 
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The  following  Resolutions  were  also  moved  by  Edwin 
Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  V.P.,  seconded  by  G.  W.  G. 
Leveson  Gower,  Esq.,  and  carried  : — 

1.  That  the  Society  has  read,  with  very  sincere  regret,  the 
letter  which  has  been  circulated,  conveying  Mr.  Knight 
Watson’s  intention  to  resign  the  office  of  Secretary,  which  he 
has  so  long  and  so  ably  filled,  and  begs  to  assure  Mr.  Knight 
Watson  that  he  will  carry  with  him  into  private  life  the  good 
wishes  and  regard  of  the  whole  Society. 

2.  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Council  to  consider  what  retiring 
pension  can  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Knight  W atson  in  recognition 
of  his  long  and  faithful  services  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  C.  Knight  Watson,  Secretary,  observed  in  reply,  that, 
in  relation  to  his  retirement,  there  was  much  that  he  could  say 
but  would  not,  and  much  that  he  would  say  but  could  not.  He 
was  sure  the  Society  would  readily  understand  that,  standing 
as  he  did  before  them  on  that  Anniversary,  for  the  last  time  as 
Secretary,  it  was  not  very  easy  for  him  to  find  words  for  all  he 
could  wish  to  say.  This  only  lie  might  be  permitted  to  observe, 
that  on  taking  leave  of  the  Society,  as  he  felt  he  was  doing  that 
day,  the  dominant  feeling  in  his  mind  was  no  self-complacent 
recollection  of  services  rendered  to  the  Society,  valeant  quantum 
valeant,  and  that  day  recorded  by  the  President,  but  rather  a 
crushing  sense  of  lost  opportunities,  of  ideals  aimed  at  but 
unachieved,  of  aspirations  cherished  but  unfulfilled,  of  failures 
and  omissions  for  which  he  could  only  crave  their  indulgence. 


The  Scrutators  having  reported  that  the  Members  of  the 
Council  in  List  I.,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society  in  List  IT., 
had  been  elected,  the  President  read  from  the  chair  the  following 
names  of  those  who  had  been  elected  as  Council  and  Officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  : — 

j Eleven  Members  from  the  Old  Council. 

John  Evans,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President. 

Charles  Spencer  Perceval,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer. 

Henry  Salusbury  Milman,  Esq  ,  M.A.,  Director. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

George  Thomas  Clark,  Esq. 

Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  B.A. 

Rev.  Joseph  Woodfall  Ebsworth,  M.A. 

Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
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Percy  Gardner,  Esq.,  Litt.  D. 

Earl  Percy,  M.P. 

William  Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Ten  Members  of  the  New  Council. 

Walter  De  Gray  Birch,  Esq. 

Charles  Mathew  Clode,  Esq.,  C.B„ 

The  Hon.  Harold  Arthur  Dillon. 

Augustus  Wollaston  Franks,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Alfred  Charles  King,  Esq. 

General  Sir  John  Henry  Lefroy,  R.A.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
F.R.S. 

Charles  Trice  Martin,  Esq. 

Edmund  Oldfield,  Esq  ,  M.A. 

George  Scharf,  Esq.,  C.B. 

Frederic  Seebolun,  Esq. 

C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Scrutators  for 
their  trouble. 


Thursday,  April  30th,  1885. 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Author,  William  Kelly,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— 

1.  Royal  Progresses  and  Visits  to  Leicester:  from  the  reputed  foundation 
of  the  city  by  King  Loir,  B.C.  844,  to  the  present  time.  4to.  Leicester, 
1884. 

2.  Notices  illustrative  of  the  Drama,  and  other  Popular  Amusements,  inci¬ 
dentally  illustrating  Shakespeare  and  his  cotemporaries  ;  extracted  from  the 
MSS.  of  the  Borough  of  Leicester.  8vo.  London,  18G5. 

3.  The  Great  Mace,  and  other  Corporation  Insignia  of  the  Borough  of 
Leicester.  Printed  for  private  circulation.  8vo.  1875. 

4.  Visitations  of  the  Plague  at  Leicester.  A  Paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Historical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  July  12,  1877.  Printed  for  private 
circulation.  8vo.  1877. 

5.  Anacreon  Moore  in  Leicestershire.  8vo. 

From  the  British  Archaeological  Association  : — The  Journal.  Vol.  41.  Part  i. 
8vo.  London,  1885. 
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From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The 
Archaeological  Journal.  Vo:,  xlii.  No.  185.  8vo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Lords  of  H.M.  Treasury  : — Facsimiles  of  Anglo-Saxon  Manuscripts. 
Photozincographed  by  Colonel  R.  H.  Stotherd,  R.E.  With  Translations  by 
W.  Basevi  Sanders.  Part  iii.  Folio.  Southampton,  1884. 

From,  the  Author  : — The  Dictionary  of  Biographical  Reference  containing  one 
hundred  thousand  names,  together  with  a  classed  Index  of  the  Biographical 
Literature  of  Europe  and  America.  By  Lawrence  B.  Phillips,  F.S.A.  8yq. 
London,  1871. 


The  Nomination  by  the  President  of  the  following  gentlemen 
as  Vice-Presidents  was  read 

William  Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Edwin  Freshfielcl,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

Augustus  Wollaston  Franks,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  Rev.  F.  H.  Sutton  was  admitted  Fellow. 

The  Hon.  W.  T.  Orde-Powlett  exhibited,  by  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer,  four  Seals  (of  which  two  were  signet-rings).  A 
description  of  these  objects  follows  : — - 

a  1.  Mixed  metal  flat  matrix,  pointed  oval  shape,  If  inch 
long,  plain  loop  at  the  back ;  fifteenth  century. 

“  Subject :  Standing  effigy  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  nimbed 
vase  in  left,  palm  in  right  hand. 

Legend,— 

S  •  Santa  *  LHaria  *  IHagMene  tie  malton. 

“  This  seal  was  found  some  years  ago  on  pulling  down  a 
cottage  in  the  parish  of  Wensley,  in  the  North  Riding,  not  far 
from  Old  and  New  Malton.  It  is  not  a  work  of  a  very  high 
style  of  art,  and  the  inaccuracies  in  the  legend,  namely,  the 
omission  of  a  letter  in  Sancta,  and  the  nominative  cases  put  for 
the  genitive  after  Sigillum,  point  to  a  local  engraver  and  an 
employer  of  little  learning  and  small  means. 

“  Neither  the  priory  church  at  Old  Malton,  nor  the  two 
chapeiries  at  New  Malton,  are  dedicated  to  S.  Mary  Magdalen, 
but  the  seal  may  with  probability  be  attributed  to  a  chantry,  or 
possibly  a  confraternity,  established  in  one  of  the  parochial 
churches. 

“2.  Mixed  metal  hexagonal  matrix  with  trefoiled  twigs. 

“  Subject :  A  shield  between  two  branches,  on  a  fess  six 
crosslets  fitchee  ;  fourteenth  century. 

Legend,— 
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u  This  matrix  of  which  there  is  no  history  beyond  the  fact 
that,  as  well  as  the  two  rings  presently  described,  it  has  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  owner’s  family  for  sixty  years,  is  somewhat 
modern,  and  the  last  word  in  the  legend  is  not  at  all  clear. 

u  The  coat  cannot  be  ascertained  to  belong  to  any  English 
family  of  a  name  similar  to  that  in  the  legend,  and  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  reason  to  doubt  if  the  seal  is  English. 

“  3.  Brass  signet  ring.  Capital  II  crowned  and  between  two 
branches  ;  fifteenth  century.  A  ring  like  this  is  engraved  in 
Gents.  Mag.  lxxiv.  305. 

“  4.  Silver  signet  ring.  Capital  S  crossed  by  J,  within  a 
cable  border ;  probably  of  the  sixteenth  century.” 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Savile  Lumley,  K.C.B.,  com¬ 
municated  a  Paper  (which  was  profusely  illustrated  by  plans, 
drawings,  and  photographs,  supplied  by  R.  P.  Pullan,  Esq.)  on 
recent  Excavations  and  Discoveries  at  Civita  la  Vigna,  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Lanuvium.  This  Paper  will  be  published  in  the 
Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications, 


Thursday,  May  7th,  1885. 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 


From  0.  B.  Peter,  Esq. : — The  Histories  of  Launceston  and  Dunheved,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall.  By  Richard  Peter,  and  his  son  Otho  Bathurst  Peter. 
8vo.  Plymouth,  1885. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Asclepiad.  April.  No.  6,  Vol.  ii.  8vo.  London, 
1885. 

From  the  New-England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  : — The  Register.  No.  cliv. 
Vol.  39.  April.  8vo.  Boston,  1885. 

From  the  Editor,  VV.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq.: — The  Western  Antiquary.  Fourth 
Series.  Part  II.  April.  4to.  Plymouth,  1885. 

From  the  Author  : — On  the  First  Editions  of  the  Chemical  Writings  of  Demo¬ 
critus  and  Synesius.  By  Professor  Ferguson,  M.A.  8vo.  [Glasgow],  1884. 
From  the  Author,  the  Rev.  C.  II.  Evelyn  White 

1.  The  Old  Inns  and  Taverns  of  Ipswich  :  their  memories  and  associations. 
8vo.  Ipswich,  1885. 
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2.  An  Index  to  the  Visitation  of  Norfolk,  made  A.D.  1664,  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Charles  H.  Athill,  Bluemantle,  Pursuivant  of  Arms.  4to. 
Ipswich,  1885. 

From  the  Author  : — Notizie  dei  Rostri  del  Foro  Romano  e  dei  Monumenti  con- 
tigui.  Raccolte  da  Francesco  Morgan  Nichols.  8vo.  Rome,  1885. 

From  the  Author  : — Voyage  Archeologique  en  Italie  et  en  Tunisie,  Rome, 
Naples,  Pompei,  Messine,  Catane,  Syracuse,  Palerme,  Malte,  Tunis  et  Utiqne. 
Par  Ambroise  Tardieu.  4to.  Hermene  (Piiy-de-Bome).  1885. 

From  the  Author  -  Proben  aus  Gebres  Wappenbueh.  Mit  besonderer  Erl&ub- 
nisz  des  Herausgebers  mitgetheilt  und  besprochen  durch  J.  Klemme.  4 to. 
Vienna,  1885. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  Proceedings.  Vol.  vii.  No.  5.  May. 
8vo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association Archseologia  Cambrensis. 
Fifth  Series.  No.  5.  (Vol.  ii.)  January.  8vo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Author  : — Chronograms  continued  and  concluded.  More  than  5,000  in 
number:  a  Supplement-Volume  to  “  Chronograms  ”  published  in  the  year 
1882.  By  James  Hilton,  F.S. A.  4to.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  : — Archseologia 
iEliana.  Volume  x.  No.  3.  (New  Series.)  8vo.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
1885. 

From  the  Author  Colle^&o  de  Tratados  e  concertos  de  pazes  que  o  Estado  da 
India  Fortugueza.  I'or  J.  F.  Judice  Biker.  Tor: o  vi.  8vo.  Lisbon, 
1885. 

From  H.M.  India  Office,  Record  Branch  : --General  Code  of  Tribal  Custom  in 
the  Sirsa  District  of  the  Panjab.  Drawn  up  by  J.  Wilson,  Settlement 
Officer,  1882.  8vo.  Calcutta,  1883. 

From  the  Author  :  -  Thu  Family  of  James  Johnson,  successively  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Worcester.  By  Walter  Money,  F.S.A.  8vo,  1885. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  A  gram  (Croatia)  : — Viestnik  hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga  Druztvra.  Godina  vii. — Br.  2.  8vo.  Zagrebu,  1885. 

From  Francis  Bayley,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

1.  Aedes  Barberinae  ad  Quirinalem  a  Comite  Hieronymo  Tetio  Perusino 
descriptss.  Folio.  Rome,  1642. 

2.  Descrizione  Istorica  dell’estrazione  della  pubblica  nave  La  Fenice  dal 
Canale  Spignon,  in  cui  giacque  circa  tre  anni  totalmente  sommersa.  Dal 
Giovanni  Zusto.  4to  [Venice]  1789. 

3.  Precis  Analytique  des  Documents  que  renferme  le  Depot  des  Archives  de 
la  Flandre-Occidentale  a  Bruges,  par  Octave  Delepierre.  Volumes  i.-iii. 
[Premiere  Serie]  ;  Deuxieme  Serie  Vol.  i.  par  Octave  Delepierre  :  Vols. 
ii.-ix.  par  F.  Priem  :  (Bound  in  four  volumes).  8 .  o.  Bruges,  1840-1858. 

4.  Etudes  etyrnologiques,  historiques  et  comparatives  surlesnoms  des  Villes, 
Bourgs  et  Villages  du  Departement  du  Nord.  Par  E.  Mannier.  8vo. 
Paris,  1861. 


A  Vote  of  Special  Thanks  was  awarded  to  His  Honour, 
Francis  Bayley,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  to  F.  Hilton,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
for  their  Donations  to  the  Library. 

The  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  the  Bey.  T.  Lees,  and 
Edward  Rae,  Esq.,  were  admitted  Fellows. 
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Edwin  Fresiifield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Y.P.,  exhibited  a  Greek 
Baptismal  Badge,  which  he  described  as  follows  :  — 

u  This  medal  or  badge  was  acquired  by  Admiral  Spratt  in 
the  Levant.  It  is  of  hard  copper.  The  date  is  uncertain,  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  later  than  the  seventeenth  century.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  Greek.  On  one  side  is  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Our  Lord,  and  on  the  other  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon.  Around  the  medal  is  an  inscription  in  Greek  ;  on  the 
one  side,  the  words  of  the  first  verse  of  Psalm  xci.  (xc.  Septua- 
gint),  ‘  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  defence  of  the  Most  High  shall 
abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty  ’  (6  kcltoucwv  ev  /3orj06La , 
&c.) ;  on  the  other  side  are  words  to  the  effect  that  the  possessor 
of  this  medal  shall  be  protected  from  all  evil.  St.  George  is 
not  described  by  name,  but  as  overcoming  the  Evil  One,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Dragon.  Under  the  representation  of  Our  Lord 
are  certain  cabalistic  signs,  which  look  like  Hebrew.” 

Vice-Admiral  Spratt,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.S.A.,  laid 
before  the  Society  two  Communications,  (1)  on  the  Gulf  of 
Symi,  in  continuation  of  a  Paper,  previously  read  (January  31, 
1884),  on  the  Dorian  Gulf,  and  (2)  on  a  Statue  of  the  Youthful 
Dionysos,  in  his  possession,  photographs  of  which  he  exhibited. 

Both  these  Papers  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  May  21st,  1885. 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.S.A. : — Congres  International 
d’Antliropologie  et  d’Archeologie  Prehistoriques.  Compte  Rendu  de  la 
Neuvieme  Session  a  Lisbonne  1880.  8vo.  Lisbon,  1884. 

From  the  Author,  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  F.S.A. : — 

1.  Bibliotheca  Lindesiana.  Collations  and  Notes.  No.  1.  Sanderi  Brabantia, 
1656-1695. 

2.  The  same.  No.  2.  Fowler’s  Mosaic  Pavements,  &c. 

3.  The  same.  No.  3.  Grands  et  Petits  Voyages  of  De  Biy.  Thi-ee  volumes. 
4to.  London,  1883-84. 
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From  Samuel  A.  Green,  Esq.: — Report  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  upon 
the  Condition  of  the  Records,  &c.,  in  the  Secretary’s  Department.  8vo. 
Boston,  1885. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society Proceedings,  Voi.  i.  Second 
Series.  1884-1885.  8vo.  Boston,  1885. 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  (National  Institute  of 
France) Oomptes  Rendus  des  Seances  de  I’annee  1884.  Quatrieme  Serie. 
Tome  xii.  Bulletin  d’Octobre-Decembre.  8vo.  Paris,  1885. 

From  the  Author,  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— France,  the  Empire,  and 
Civilization.  8vo.  London,  1873. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: — The  Journal. 
Vo:,  xiv.  No.  iv.  May.  8vo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution:— Journal.  Vol.  xxix.  No.  128. 
8vo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland The 
Journal.  Yol.  vi.  Fourth  Series.  July,  1884.-  No.  59.  8vo.  Dublin,  1885. 

From  the  Author  :— Hispaniae  Anteromanae  Syntagma  concinnavit  Doctor  Ber- 
langa.  8vo.  Malaga,  1881-4.  [In  two  parts.] 

From  the  Translator,  Sir  G.  F.  Duckett,  Bart.,  F.S.A. : — Goethe’s  “  Faust  ”  :  the 
Introduction  and  Prologue  in  Heaven.  4 to. 

From  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  F.S.A.:-™ 

1.  King’s  College  Chapel  Windows,  Cambridge.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Bolton. 
[From  No.  46  of  the  Archaeological  Journal.] 

2.  A  Memoir  of  the  Glasgow  Cathedral  Painted  Windows.  Read  before 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  by  C.  H.  Wilson.  8vo.  Glasgow,  1864. 

3.  Review  of  Winston’s  Memoirs  of  Glass  Painting,  and  Wilson’s  Catalogue 
of  the  Painted  Glass  Windows  in  Glasgow  Cathedral.  [Edinburgh  Review.] 
Art.  v.  8vo.  Jan.  1867. 


A  Vote  of  Special  Thanks  was  awarded  to  the  Earl  of  Craw¬ 
ford  and  Balcarres  for  his  .Donation  to  the  Library. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  Election  of  Fellows,  on 
Thursday,  June  4th,  and  a  List  of  Candidates  to  be  balloted 
for  was  read. 

F.  W.  Percival,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

Walter  Myers,  Esq.,  F.S.A,,  exhibited  a  bronze  Torque, 
somewhat  imperfect,  found  at  Luxor.  The  torque  was  cast  in 
imitation  of  one  formed  of  plain  wire,  about  \  inch  in  diameter, 
with  the  ends  overlapping,  and  at  the  part  where  it  is  double 
it  is  ornamented  with  a  lozenge  pattern,  each  lozenge  contain¬ 
ing  incised  dots.  On  either  side  of  this  double  portion  the 
torque  has  a  long  coil  of  wire  wound  round  it.  It  was  suggested 
that  it  might  be  of  Roman  date. 

He  also  exhibited  the  Blade  of  a  Bronze  Axe,  found  at 
Carnac,  flat,  and  having  two  projecting  lugs,  by  which  it  was 
bound  to  the  haft.  The  part  which  abutted  on  the  haft  was 
somewhat  expanded  in  width.  The  blade  is  shorter  in  proper- 
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tion  to  its  width  than  that  engraved  in  the  Archaeological 
Association  Journal,  but  is  of  much  the  same  character.  The 
shortening  is  possibly  due  to  use. 

The  President  remarked  on  the  similarity  in  the  form  of  this 
blade  to  that  of  some  of  the  bronze  axes  of  Central  America. 

N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  by  permission 
of  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskell,  a  large  pectoral  pendant  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  other  ornaments,  brought  from  Teneriffe,  which 
would  appear  to  have  been  used  (although  perhaps  designed  for 
personal  use  originally)  to  decorate  an  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  design  of  the  brooch  is  best  seen  on  the  gold  setting 
at  the  back.  At  the  base,  a  lily-pot,  with  two  handles  and  a  rose 
on  its  bowl.  Two  stalks,  folding  outward  and  downward,  holding 
seven  lilies.  Above  this,  in  large  letters,  the  monogram  of  the 
B.  V.,  enclosed  by  other  lily  stems,  arranged  in  an  ornamental 
framework — all  surmounted  by  an  imperial  crown.  On  its 
summit  a  fleur-de-lys.  The  front  of  the  brooch  is  filled  with 
oblong  emeralds,  each  about  Ar  °f  an  inch  by  §■  of  an  inch. 
The  lily-pot,  the  three  centre  lilies,  and  the  lily  cross  and  the 
crown.,  are  decorated  with  emeralds  en  ccibochon. 

George  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  six 
Bottles  and  a  Stamp,  which  he  thus  described : — 

Ce  There  are  no  doubt  many  amongst  our  senior  Fellows  who 
have  devoted  some  attention  to  the  interior  antiquities  of  the 
thick  old  glass  bottles  of  the  last  century.  Having,  so  to  speak, 
swallowed  their  oyster,  I  now  invite  their  attention  to  that 
oyster’s  shell,  and  ask  them  to  consider  for  a  moment  if  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  bottle  may  not  be  as  curious  as  its  contents  were 
congenial. 

u  I  have  already  drawn  attention  in  another  place  (See  The 
Antiquary,  iv.  1)  to  the  value  from  a  genealogical  point  of  view 
of  heraldic  bearings  displayed  on  the  crockery  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  I  now  venture  to  point  out  another,  and  a  lower 
form,  in  which  the  vanity  of  our  great-great-grandfathers  dis¬ 
played  itself.  The  family  Coat  of  Arms  was  exhibited  during  the 
last  century  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at  the  present  day, 
when  there  were  no  critical  heralds  of  the  modern  school  who 
would  be  likely  to  make  adverse  remarks  as  to  the  right  of  a 
neighbouring  squire  to  display  any  heraldic  device  furnished 
him  by  the  ‘  Your  name  and  arms  ’  seal-engraver  of  the  period. 
When  it  became  a  fashion  to  mark  common  glass  bottles, 
destined  to  remain  perhaps  half  a  century  in  the  darkness  of  the 
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family  cellar,  with  coats  of  arms,  1  the  boast  of  heraldry  ’  had 
descended  to  its  lowest  level. 

“  Of  the  six  bottles  I  now  produce  two  are  stamped  with 
arms,  one  with  a  crest,  one  with  initials,  and  two  with  a  name. 
I  take  them  in  what  I  consider  the  order  of  their  dates,  though 
they  are  all  of  the  same  period — the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century. 

“No.  1.  Had  it  not  been  that  with  the  first  I  am  able  to 
produce,  through  the  kindness  of  its  present  owner,  Mr.  Thomas 
Marriott- Dodington,  of  Horsington,  the  original  stamp  which 
was  used  to  impress  the  arms  on  it,  and  which  is  probably 
unique  of  its  kind,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
place  the  others  on  the  table.  The  coat  on  this  bottle  is  three 
hunting-horns  for  Dodington,  impaling,  per  pale  a  chevron 
between  three  escallops. 

“  I  cannot  identify  the  impalement,  though  I  have  made  a 
careful  search  in  the  College,  in  which  Garter  was  kind  enough 
to  help  me.  When  so  great  an  authority  fails  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  mere  tyro  like  myself  should  succeed. 

“  In  a  pedigree  of  Dodington,  which  shows  the  descent  of 
the  Manor  of  Horsington,  entered  in  the  College,  Norfolk,  x.  55, 
and  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Genealogist,  it  appears 
that  Samuel  Jackson  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Dodington  in 
1757.  The  name  of  his  wife  is  not  given,  but  as  I  can  identify 
the  arms  which  should  be  impaled  by  every  other  possessor  of 
Horsington  of  the  name,  I  conclude  that  this  impalement  is  the 
arms  of  his  wife.  The  style  of  the  tricking,  moreover,  exactly 
corresponds  with  that  prevalent  from  1750  to  1760.  The  bottle 
comes  from  the  cellar  at  Horsington,  and  the  stamp  from  the 
house,  out  of  which  it  had  probably  not  been  removed  since  it 
was  made  till  I  brought  it  up  here.  I  have,  therefore,  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  fixing  1757  or  thereabouts  as  the  date  of  this  bottle. 

“No.  2.  Stamped  with  an  elephant  and  castle  on  a  torse,  and 
the  letters  E.  C.  This  is  the  crest  of  Corbet. 

“No.  3.  Coat  of  arms  and  crest  of  Blake :  A  chevron 
between  three  garbs.  Crest,  on  a  chapeau  a  martlet.  From 
the  drawing  of  the  shield  I  should  say  that  the  date  of  this  bottle 
may  be  a  little  later  than  No.  1. 

“  No.  4.  Has  the  name  Cliffe,  no  doubt  that  of  the  owner. 

“  No.  5.  Is  later  than  the  preceding,  by  I  should  think, 
thirty  years  or  more,  and  is  marked  : 

1  Stolen  from  H.  Tuson.’ 

No  doubt  Mr.  Tuson,  who  lived  at  the  period  when  heraldry 
was  in  least  esteem,  if  he  had  any  arms  to  stamp  his  bottles 
with,  deemed  this  sentence  a  more  certain  protection  against  the 
lovers  of  liquor. 
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u  No.  6.  Is  marked  with  the  initials  L.  H.,  and  has  the  word 
4  Patent  ’  stamped  on  the  glass  near  the  neck.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  all  these  marks  have  been  made  by  a  stamp  similar  in  con¬ 
struction  to  the  one  I  exhibit. 


The  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
report  of  his  Survey  of  certain  Megalithic  Monuments  in  Scot¬ 
land,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  executed  on  behalf  of 
the  Society  in  the  summer  of  1884  : — 

“  The  monuments,  of  which  plans  are  on  the  table,  are  found 
in  Cumberland,  W estmoreland,  and  Scotland.  They  consist  of 
large  rings  of  Monoliths,  Cairns,  and  of  a  Weem,  or  Piets’ 
Cave.  There  is  not  one  among  them  that  is  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  left  when  the  use  for  which  it  was  erected  ceased. 
It  is  owing  to  this  imperfect  condition  that  the  difficulty  of 
determining  what  those  uses  were,  arose  in  past  years,  and 
that  so  much  speculation  respecting  some  of  these  monuments 
has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  contributed  by  authors.  It 
matters  not  in  which  direction  we  look,  we  are  sure  to  find 
writers  putting  forward  the  most  improbable  theories;  but  there 
is  a  matter  of  much  greater  consequence,  viz.,  the  small  depen¬ 
dence  that  may  be  placed  in  the  descriptions  which  many  of 
these  writers  have  given  of  the  monuments  themselves. 

“  Before  I  visited  the  North  of  Scotland,  I  was  led  to 
expect  to  find  numerous  examples  of  Circles,  in  fact  that  Scot¬ 
land  is  par  excellence  the  land  of  stone  circles.  And  if  we  look 
at  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Kincardineshine,  Aberdeenshire,  and 
other  counties,  large  numbers  of  Circles,  or  as  they  are  some¬ 
times  called  Standing  Stones,  are  marked  down  ;  but  when 
these  monuments  are  examined  we  discover  that  they  should 
not  have  been  described  or  marked  as  Circles,  and  that  a 
prominent  feature,  which  is  common  to  most  of  them,  has 
been  taken  to  represent  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
important,  though,  in  their  present  condition,  less  prominent 
features.  We  are  all  possessed  of  a  prominent  feature  in  our 
faces,  but  it  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  our  other  features, 
however  disfigured  they  may  be  in  some  cases,  to  omit  all  men¬ 
tion  of  them  in  describing  and  classifying  the  different  races  of 
mankind.  The  nose  of  a  man  is  no  doubt  a  very  characteristic 
and  expressive  feature,  and  yet  by  itself  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  convey  an  intelligible  notion  of  his  countenance.  So,  with 
regard  to  many  of  these  Scotch  monuments,  I  found  that  the 
ring  of  monoliths  was  merely  a  feature,  and  in  some  instances  a 
striking  feature,  forming  a  part  of  them,  and  that  it  had  been 
put  for  the  whole  monument,  both  in  written  descriptions  and 
in  maps.  This  will  appear  when  I  give  you  a  detailed  account 
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of  them.  I  shall  call  your  attention  to  one  particular  instance 
of  a  monument  which  is  marked  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  as  a 
1  stone  circle,’  and  is  described  as  such  by  certain  Scotch  anti¬ 
quaries,  and  side  by  side  you  will  see  a  plan  which  has  been 
drawn  lay  a  well-known  antiquary,  who  has  had  large  experi¬ 
ence,  from  the  published  description  of  this  monument,  which 
he  has  never  seen,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  misleading 
descriptions  are  liable  to  be  when  unaccompanied  by  scale 
ground-plans,  and  even  when  they  are  illustrated  with  a  mere 
sketch-plan. 

“  The  method  I  have  adopted  in  drawing  up  my  report  of 
last  year's  survey  is:  (1)  to  tell  you  something  about  the 
Scotch  monuments,  and  (2)  to  speak  of  some  of  those  which 
exist  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

“  When  I  left  Yorkshire  in  July,  I  proceeded  at  once  to 
Dumfries,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  town  I  remember 
having  seen  the  remains  of  a  large  stone  ring  in  the  year  1851. 
It  is  situated  about  two  miles  north  of  Dumfries,  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  ruined  Abbey  of  Lincluden,  and  is,  I  believe, 
precisely  in  the  same  condition  now  as  it  was  at  the  period  of 
my  first  visit.  A  quick  fence  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts. 
It  is  not  a  correct  circle,  and  the  stones  ai'e  eleven  in  number, 
regarding  those  at  the  point  c  as  one  stone,  of  which  they 
appear  to  be  fragments.  They  are  very  various  in  size,  and  are 
placed  at  such  irregular  distances  from  each  other  as  to  lead  to 
the  belief  that  originally  there  must  have  been  many  more. 
Four  of  the  stones  are  erect,  one  leans  outwards  considerably, 
and  the  remainder  are  prostrate.  Dr.  Gilchrist,  of  Dumfries, 
a  learned  geologist,  who  has  critically  examined  the  structure  of 
the  stones  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whence  they  came,  has 
informed  me  that  four  are  naturally  transported  boulders,  which 
were  probably  found  on  the  surface  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  that  the  remainder  are  angular  in  character,  and 
must  have  been  detached  from  the  living  rock  and  conveyed  to 
the  place.  All  the  stones  belong  to  the  Silurian  system,  with  one 
exception,  and  this  is  of  felstone  porphyry.  The  nearest  acces¬ 
sible  Silurian  rock  is  in  Irongrey  Hill,  more  than  two  miles 
distant.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  he  adds,  that  not  one  of  the 
stones  consists  of  sandstone,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  bed  or 
banks  of  the  River  Cluden,  within  a  few  hundred  yards. 

“  The  diameter  of  the  ring,  along  the  line  from  A  to  B,  which 
runs  near  the  approximate  centre  is  267  ft.  6  in.  The  tallest 
stone  is  at  B,  and  is  6  ft.  4  in.  in  height. 

“  Having  been  told  that  some  of  .  the  stones  bore  cup-mark¬ 
ings,  I  searched  closely  for  them,  and  satisfied  myself  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  At  a  subsequent  visit,  in  company  with  Dr. 
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Gilchrist,  lie  convincingly  showed  me  that  the  supposed  cups 
are  natural  depressions,  due  partly  to  weathering  and  partly  to 
the  removal  of  pebbles  from  a  conglomerate  mass.  Most  of 
them  are  oval  in  form,  and  some  exhibit  the  angular  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  pebbles  which  originated  them. 

“  Many  years  ago  the  number  of  the  stones  was  twelve,  and 
the  following  amusing  story  is  told  about  the  removal  of  the 
missing  one.  A  ploughman,  while  at  work  in  the  field,  broke 
his  plough  against  one  of  the  stones,  and,  in  the  absence  of  his 
employer,  took  upon  himself  to  remove  the  obstacle,  and  left  it 
in  the  waters  of  Cluden.  The  farmer  on  his  return  was  rather 
alarmed  about  the  sacrilege,  as  he  considered  it  to  be,  for  the 
twelve  stones  represented  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  he,  being 
fearful  that  some  calamity  would  follow,  took  the  ploughman  to 
task,  but  the  man  was  ready  with  the  answer :  ‘  Hoots,  there’s 
nae  fear  o’  ill.  Ane  o’  the  Apostles  was  a  traitor;  weel,  it’s 
him  I’ve  ta’en  awa’,  and  gin  the  Cluden  disna’  wash  him,  it’ll 
droon  him.’ 

“  According  to  another  account,  the  stones  do  not  actually 
represent  the  Apostles,  only  1  it  is  allowed  that  the  Apostles  put 
them  there  ’ !  and  it  was  the  farmer  himself  who  wished  to  take 
away  all  the  stones,  but  was  stopped  by  the  proprietor. 

“  From  Dumfries  I  went  to  Edinburgh,  with  the  double 
object  of  visiting  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  and  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson,  from  whom  I  desired  to 
learn  what  megalithic  monuments  there  were  in  Southern  Scot¬ 
land  which  should  be  visited  and  planned.  Having  been  assured 
that  there  was  nothing  to  detain  me  in  the  south,  I  left  for 
Aberdeen,  which  I  made  my  head-quarters  for  several  weeks. 
This  city  is  an  excellent  centre  for  any  one  who  is  desirous  of 
studying  the  rude  stone  monuments  of  Kincardineshire  and 
Aberdeenshire,  where  they  abound,  and  are  easily  reached  by 
means  of  the  various  convenient  railway  systems. 

u  28th  July.  The  first  monument  I  went  to  is  situated  on  the 
Glassol  estate,  within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  the  Glassel  Railway 
Station,  on  the  Dee-side  line  to  Ballater.  It  is  just  within  the 
confines  of  Kincardineshire,  and  is  described  as  being  a  i  stone 
circle,’  and  is  so  marked  on  the  Ordnance  map.  The  proprietor 
of  the  estate  (John  Mitchell,  Esq.,  of  Forcett,  Yorkshire),  upon 
whom  I  called  to  ask  permission  to  measure  the  stones,  very 
politely  sent  his  gardener  to  show  me  the  way,  without  whose 
guidance  I  believe  I  should  have  failed  to  find  it,  for  it  is 
situated  in  a  thick  fir  plantation,  through  which  there  is  a 
scarcely  perceptible  path  leading  to  it.  The  monument  is  so 
close  to  the  railroad  that  a  few  yards  only  of  sloping  ground 
intervene. 
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u  This  is  the  structure  to  which  I  alluded  at  the  outset,  of 
which  an  unreal  notion  only  can  be  formed  from  a  mere  descrip¬ 
tion  and  sketch-plan.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  stones 
have  not  been  disturbed  and  occupy  their  original  positions,  no 
one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  would  describe  them 
as  forming  a  circle  in  any  sense.  The  space  included  within 
the  stones  (five  standing  and  one  fallen)  is  small,  and  is  no 
larger  than  the  area  of  many  dolmen-floors  ;  and,  if  these  stones 
were  standing  in  a  country  where  dolmens  abound,  they  would 
infallibly  be  regarded  as  the  remaining  supports  of  a  tomb 
which  has  been  deprived  of  its  covering  The  extreme  length 
of  the  space  is  20  feet,  and  width  7  feet  6  inches. 

u  31st  July.  [  took  the  train  to  Portletlien  Station,  on  the 
road  to  Stonehaven,  and  walked  thence  to  Craighead  Farm, 
occupied  by  Mr.  Findlay,  near  to  whose  house,  in  a  cornfield, 
there  is  a  so-called  circle,  consisting  of  four  erect  stones,  22  feet 
10  inches  from  A  to  B,  and  29  feet  3  incites  from  c  to  d. 
These  are  probably  the  remains  of  a  ring  of  monoliths,  formerly 
surrounding  a  cairn.  The  proprietor  has  built  a  circular  wall 
(36  feet  10  inches  in  diameter)  round  them  to  protect  the  monu¬ 
ment  from  further  injury  by  cattle,  and  a  former  tenant  has  re¬ 
erected  stone  D,  most  probably  in  a  new  place.  This  stone  had 
been  thrown  down  and  split  for  a  gate-post. 

“  From  Craighead  Farm  I  turned  my  steps  southwards  in 
the  direction  of  Bourtree-bush  Croft,  in  search  of  three 
‘  circles  ’  marked  in  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  situated  at  a 
short  distance  from  each  other.  Two  of  these  monuments  are 
of  considerable  size  ;  the  third,  which  is  to  the  north-east  of 
Cairnwell  Farm,  is  not  only  insignificant  but  very  ruinous. 
The  two  large  ones  are  known  as  the  monuments  of  Auchin- 
corthie.  It  was  here  that  I  learnt  what  was  the  original  con¬ 
struction  of  these  Scottish  examples,  and  discerned  the  error  in 
giving  them  the  common  name  of  ‘  stone  circles,’  when  this 
feature  is  merely  a  subordinate  part  of  the  whole  monument. 
The  most  important  part  of  a  sepulchre  in  a  grave-yard  is  that 
part  which  contains  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  if  the  tomb 
is  enclosed  within  an  iron  railing  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
it  protection,  or  of  marking  the  limits  of  the  family  burial- 
place,  no  one  would,  say  that  the  iron  railing  constituted  the 
monument,  even  if  the  tomb  should  be  in  a  dilapidated  con¬ 
dition.  The  fact  is,  the  cairn,  which  formerly  was  the  sepul¬ 
chral  mound,  and  therefore  the  important  and  principal  feature, 
has  been  in  great  measure  carried  away,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  for  building  houses  and  walls,  and  the  encircling 
monoliths,  which  answer  to  the  iron  railings  in  our  cemeteries, 
and  were  not  so  easily  removable,  remain.  It  would  be  just 
yol.  x.  x 
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as  reasonable  to  apply  the  term  i  stone  circle  ’  to  the  great 
chambered  mound  of  New  Grange,  Ireland,  where  a  ring  of 
monoliths  encircles  the  mound,  as  to  describe  these  Scotch 
monuments  as  ‘  stone  circles,’  now  that  they  have  almost  entirely 
lost  their  cairns. 

“  From  the  days  of  Camden  to  the  present  day  they  have 
been  so  described.  Dr.  James  Garden,  of  Aberdeen,  wrote 
a  letter  in  1692  to  John  Aubrey,  which  is  referred  to  in 
Camden’s  Britannia,  printed  in  1696,  pp.  618,  636,  637. 
This  letter  describes  particularly  the  two  monuments  of  which 
I  am  speaking :  ‘  Agreeable  to  Lord  Yester,  and  Sir  Robert 
Moray’s  relation,  there  are  found  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  tall, 
bigg,  unpolished  stones  sett  up  on  end,  placed  circularly,  but 
not  contiguous.  The  obscurer  sort,  which  are  the  more 
numerous,  have  but  one  circle  cf  stones,  standing  at  equal 
distances ;  others,*  towards  the  south  or  south-east,  have  a 
large  broad  stone  standing  on  edge,  which  fills  all  betwixt  two 
of  those  stones  on  end,  and  is  called  by  the  vulgar  ‘  the  altar 
stone.’  A  third  sort,  most  remarkable  besides  all  other  before- 
mentioned,  have  another  circle  of  smaller  stones  standing  within 
the  circle  of  great  ones.  The  area  of  all  the  three  sorts  is 
commonly  nllcd  with  stones  of  sundry  sizes,  confusedly  heapt 
together. 

“  ‘  The  two  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  these  monuments 
are  to  be  seen  at  Anchincorthie,  in  Mearns,  five  miles  from 
Aberdeen.  One  of  them  hath  two  circles  of  stones,  whereof 
the  exterior  consists  of  thirteen  great  stones  (besides  two 
that  are  fallen,  and  the  broad  stone  toward  the  south)  above 
three  yards  high  above  the  ground,  and  seven  or  eight  paces 
distant  from  one  another ;  the  diameter  being  twenty-four  large 
paces  ;  the  interior  circle  is  distant  three  paces  from  the  other ; 
the  stones  thereof  are  three  foot  high  above  ground.  Towards 
the  east,  twenty-six  paces  from  this  monument,  there  is  a  bigg 
stone, f  fast  in,  and  levell  with  the  ground,  in  which  there  is  a 
cavity,  partly  natural,  partly  made,  that  will  hold  a  Scotch 
gallon  of  water,  designed  perhaps  for  washing  the  heathen  holy 
things. 

“  1  The  other  monument,  larger  than  this  and  distant  a  bow¬ 
shot  from  it,  consists  of  three  circles,  having  the  same  center. 
The  stones  of  the  greatest  circle  are  about  three  yards,  those  of 
the  two  lesser  three  foot  high  above  ground,  the  innermost  circle 
three  paces  diameter  and  the  stones  close  together.  One  of  the 
stones  of  the  greatest  circle,  on  the  west  of  the  monument,  hath 
a  cavity  on  the  top  of  it,  considerably  lower  on  one  side,  which 

*  This  description  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  Stonehenge. — It.  G. 

f  Camden’s  Brit.  1695,  p.  CIS. — It.  G. 
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will  hold  an  English  pint,  and  seems  designed  for  a  lamp. 
Another  stone  of  the  same  circle,  on  the  east  side,  hath  upon  the 
top  of  it  (which  is  but  narrow  and  longer  one  way  than  another) 
a  cavity  of  three  fingers  deep,  in  the  midst  of  whose  bottom e  is 
cutt  out  a  trough  one  inch  deep  and  two  broad  (with  another  of 
the  same  depth  and  breadth  crossing  it),  that  runs  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  cavity  and  down  the  side  of  the  stone  a  good 
way,  so  that  what  is  poured  down  into  the  cavity  presently 
runns  down  the  side  of  it  by  this  trough.  Upon  this  stone, 
probably,  they  poured  their  libamina. 

“  ‘  The  generall  tradition  concerning  these  monuments  is  that 
they  were  places  of  worship  in  heathen  times.  They  call  them 
here  standing  stones,  and  the  Highlanders  in  their  Irish  caer, 
which  signifies  a  throne,  an  oracle,  or  place  of  addresse.  The 
people  still  pay  them  an  awful  respect.  Some  of  them  are  called 
chappells.  In  the  shire  of  Aberdeen  and  parish  of  Ellon,  there 
is  a  place  called  Fochel,  i.  e.,  below  the  chappell,  from  one  of 
these  monuments  near  by  on  higher  ground.  From  another  of 
them,  in  the  shire  of  Bamffe  and  parish  of  Aberlowe,  a  place 
called  Leacliell  Beandick,  i.  e.,  the  blessed  chappell.  A  third 
monument,  in  the  parish  of  Peter-culter,  five  miles  from  Aber¬ 
deen,  is  called  the  old  chappell,  and  from  a  fourth  near  it,  a 
place  is  called  Chappell-Dena,  in  the  shire  of  Bamffe  and  parish 
of  Gamrie. 

“  L  Others  are  called  temples.  In  the  parish  of  Strathawen, 
fourteen  miles  from  Aberdeen,  there  is  a  place  called  Temple- 
town,  from  two  or  three  of  these  monuments  near  it ;  and  the 
two  above  described  are  called  law-stones  and  temple-stones. 
They  say  the  Pagan  priests  dwelt  in  Aucliincortliie,  and  there 
are  yet  seen  foundations  of  an  old  house,  said  to  have  been  their 
teind-barn. 

“  1  One  of  these  monuments,  in  the  shire  of  Bamffe  and  parish 
of  Abercheider,  is  called  Cairneduin  or  Cairndewin,  corrupted 
probably  from  Cairndrewin,  and  so  related  to  the  Druids.’ 

“  This  is  a  valuable  and  important  letter,  because  it  describes 
the  two  principal  Aucliincortliie  monuments  as  they  appeared 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  At  that  period  thirteen  stones 
of  the  outer  ring  of  one  of  them,  which  1  presume  is  the  plan 
which  I  have  numbered  1,  were  erect,  and  two  prostrate,  besides 
a  broad  stone  placed  between  two  of  the  erect  ones.  There  was 
also  an  inner  circle  of  smaller  stones  about  three  feet  out  of  the 
ground,  no  longer  existing ;  and  the  cairn  was  more  visible  than 
it  is  now.  At  a  distance  of  about  seventy-eight  feet  towards  the 
east  there  was  a  large  monolith  ‘  levell  ivitli  the  ground.’  At  the 
present  time  there  are  only  four  stones  of  the  outer  ring  stand¬ 
ing — three  prostrate  and  partly  visible,  two  prostrate  and  wholly 
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buried  out  of  sight ;  and  the  monolith  on  the  east  side,  and  the 
broad  stone  towards  the  south,  are  gone.  Close  to  the  centre  of 
the  area  there  is  a  prostrate  stone,  partly  buried,  which  may 
have  been  one  of  the  wall-stones  of  the  sepulchral  cist. 

“  The  next  monument,  which  Dr.  Garden  considered  the 
larger  of  the  two,  has  in  reality  an  equal  diameter,  and  stands 
in  a  grass  held  at  a  short  distance  north  from  the  other.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  determine  of  which  monument  he  spoke  first, 
but  the  mention  of  a  small  central  circle  perhaps  justifies  me  in 
taking  them  in  this  order.  This  monument  bears  out  what  I 
have  stated  respecting  the  original  construction  of  these  Scottish 
sepulchres,  viz.,  there  was  a  central  cist  enclosed  in  a  cairn,  and 
within  the  cairn  a  circle  of  small  erect  stones,  mostly  contiguous, 
probably  intended  to  serve  as  a  retaining  wall,  and  at  or  near 
the  foot  of  the  cairn  a  circle  of  large  monoliths,  answering  the 
purpose  of  the  modern  iron  railing  in  our  cemeteries. 

“  In  the  case  of  this  monument  there  is  a  departure  from  the 
usual  arrangement  of  the  stones,  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  parti¬ 
cular  attention.  The  insertion  of  the  enigmatical  large  slab,  set 
on  edge,  filling  up  a  gap  between  two  erect  stones,  has  been  said 
by  Scotch  antiquaries  to  be  peculiar  to  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  this  feature  usually  belongs  to  the  outer  circle.  Here  we 
find  it  attached  to  the  inner  circle,  which  in  plan  assumes  a 
pear-shape  by  small  contiguous  stones  extending  and  contract¬ 
ing  towards  it.  This  arrangement  suggests  the  idea  of  an 
entrance  or  approach  to  the  inner  area  which  contained  the 
receptacle  of  the  dead  ;  and  I  have  no  other  explanation  to 
offer. 

“  There  is  another  peculiarity,  which  I  have  observed  nowhere 
else,  viz.,  an  angular  prolongation  of  the  cairn  southwards.  It 
is  clearly  a  subsequent  work,  because  the  outer  ring  of  mono¬ 
liths  runs  into  it.  Is  it  the  (Ubris  of  the  original  cairn  when  it 
became  a  convenient  stone  quarry,  or  has  it  contained  a 
secondary  cist  ? 

“  Dr.  Garden’s  letter  gives  rise  to  a  discouraging  thought. 
It  proves  that  many  of  those  who  in  the  present  day  have 
undertaken  to  describe  these  monuments,  notwithstanding  their 
larger  experience  and  recent  archaeological  investigations,  have 
no  truer  conception  of  what  these  structures  resembled  when  they 
Avere  erected  than  he  had. 

“  August  6.  The  sixth  monument  I  surveyed  is  situated  in 
Aberdeenshire  about  two  miles  from  Dyce  Junction,  on  the  line 
of  railway  to  Inverness,  on  high  ground  a  short  way  from  some 
extensive  granite  quarries.  It  stands  in  a  clump  of  trees,  and 
is  concealed  from  view  until  you  are  quite  close  to  it.  A  low 
wall  sweeps  round  a  part  of  it,  and  it  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
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holiday  folk.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  1  the  standing  stones  of 
I)yce.’  This  monument  has  been  more  injured  than  those  of 
Auchincorthie,  for  the  cairn  has  been  entirely  removed,  and 
the  area  has  been  so  excavated  that  it  forms  quite  a  basin.  In 
one  part  a  few  stones  of  an  inner  ring  remain,  and  are  so  much 
overgrown  with  broom  and  grass  as  to  be  scarcely  visible. 
Its  original  construction  was  evidently  of  the  same  character  as 
those  already  described ;  and  here  again  we  find  the  enig¬ 
matical  broad  stone  in  the  gap  between  two  lofty  erect  stones 
of  the  outer  circle.  The  broad  stone  has  fallen  inwards  and 
rests  in  an  inclined  position  upon  one  or  two  small  stones, 
which  probably  formed,  part  of  the  inner  ring.  The  stones  of 
the  outer  ring  are  of  very  unequal  heights ;  the  tallest  being 
9  feet  7  inches  and  the  shortest  3  feet. 

“  August  12.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  me  ever  to  forget 
the  incidents  connected  with  my  next  surveying  excursion  from 
Aberdeen.  It  was  perhaps  the  hottest  and  most  oppressive 
morning  of  an  exceptionally  sultry  week.  Not  a  cloud  was  to 
be  seen,  and  not  a  leaf  stirred.  I  travelled  by  the  Deeside 
Railway  to  Banchory  Station,  and  inquired  the  nearest  way  to 
Esslie  Farm,  on  the  Durris  estate.  Having  studied  the  Ord¬ 
nance  map,  and  ascertained  that,  at  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles  south  from  the  station,  there  were  three  ‘  circles,’  I 
thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  them.  It  was 
an  uphill  tramp,  nearly  the  whole  distance,  and,  but  for  the 
cooling  shade  ot  the  pine-woods  through  which  the  road  occa¬ 
sionally  passed,  the  journey  would  have  been  intolerable. 
Having  been  misdirected  at  the  station,  as  well  as  by  farmers 
whom  I  met  on  the  way,  instead  of  five  miles  I  did  not  arrive 
at  my  destination  until  I  had  walked  more  than  eight  miles. 

u  One  of  the  three  monuments,  which  is  on  rising  ground 
close  to  the  farm  of  West  Mullocli,  I  found  in  such  a  dilapidated 
condition  as  to  render  an  accurate  survey  impossible  ;  but  from 
it  I  saw  another  about  half  a  mile  further  in  an  oat-field  upon 
lower  ground.  While  I  was  engaged  in  measuring  it  the 
rumbling  sound  of  thunder  beyond  the  distant  hills  warned  me 
to  be  expeditious,  and  as  the  storm-clouds  rolled  over  the 
mountain  tops  with  great  rapidity,  and  rain  began  to  descend, 

I  thought  it  prudent  to  quit  the  exposed  open  country  and  seek 
shelter  in  a  cart-shed  of  Esslie  Farm.  For  several  hours, 

‘  Louder  and  louder  than  mortal  gunpowder 
The  heavenly  artillery  kept  crashing  and  roaring, 

The  lightning  kept  flashing,  the  rain  too  kept  pouring,’ 

but  long  before  the  storm  ceased  I  was  compelled  to  commence 
my  return  journey  to  Banchory  Station,  which  I  reached  foot¬ 
sore  and  drenched  to  the  skin.  This  was  the  most  severe 
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thunderstorm  of  the  season,  and  many  fatal  casualties  occurred 
in  Scotland  on  this  day. 

“  The  long  stone  filling  up  the  space  between  two  erect  stones 
of  the  outer  ring,  exists  both  in  the  West  Mulloch  and  Esslie 
monuments. 

“  August  15.  I  drove  thirteen  miles  to  Echt,  and  walked 
two  miles  further  to  Sunhoney  Farm,  parish  of  Midmar,  where 
there  is  a  so-called  ‘  circle.’  It  is  situated  in  a  clump  of  trees 
walled  round,  and  probably  differed  in  no  respect  originally 
from  several  of  those  described  above.  The  cairn  has  been  in 
great  part  removed,  as  well  as  the  small  stones  of  the  inner 
ring ;  and  here  again  we  meet  with  the  enigmatical  stone 
which  is  of  great  length  (1(3  feet  2  inches),  prostrate  and  broken, 
and  bears  upon  that  which  was  its  external  face,  when  it  was 
set  on  edge,  twenty-three  cup-markings. 

“  There  are,  no  doubt,  both  in  Kincardineshire  and  Aberdeen¬ 
shire,  many  more  monuments  of  a  like  character  and  construc¬ 
tion.  Whether  similar  ones  exist  further  north  I  am  unable  to 
say.  In  Caithness,  there  are  the  remarkable  horned  long  bar- 
rows  and  avenues  of  monoliths  resembling  on  a  small  scale 
those  of  South  Brittany,  but  as  I  have  not  seen  them  I  will  say 
nothing  about  them  now.  I  have  copies  of  scale-plans  and 
sections  drawn  by  Sir  H.  Dryden,  which  ho  has  kindly  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  make,  and  to  put  before  the  Society  on  a  future 
occasion. 

“  Before  I  pass  from  Scotland  to  Cumberland  and  Westmore¬ 
land,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  an  excellent  example  of  a 
Weem,  or  underground  dwelling,  on  the  estate  of  Glenkindie  in 
Strathdon,  in  the  West  of  Aberdeenshire.  There  are  several 
such  structures  in  that  part  of  the  county,  but  this  is  the  most 
complete.  It  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  the  west  of  the  laird’s  mansion,  on  the  southern  slope  of  a 
cultivated  field,  and  consists  of  two  elongated  apartments.  Not 
many  years  ago  it  was  in  a  more  perfect  condition  than  now, 
for  unfortunately  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  laird, 
the  tenant,  without  any  authority,  began  to  meddle  with  it, 
and  mutilated  the  entrance  by  removing  some  of  the  covering 
slabs.  Happily  the  return  home  of  the  laird  arrested  the  hand 
of  the  destroyer  before  much  serious  mischief  was  done. 

u  The  descent  from  the  surface  to  the  floor  of  the  first  apart¬ 
ment  is  rapid,  being  as  much  as  eight  feet  in  a  distance  of 
about  ten  feet.  Within  the  chamber  the  height  from  floor  to 
ceiling  is  about  six  feet  along  the  entire  length.  The  side  walls 
are  constructed  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  those  of  many 
Breton  dolmens,  in  which  there  are  large  slabs  set  on  end  on  the 
floor,  and,  upon  these,  irregular-shaped  stones  carefully  fitted 
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together,  and  gradually  overlapping  so  as  to  support  the  covering 
slabs  whose  lengths  do  not  equal  the  width  of  the  floor.  In  the 
north  wall  of  the  first  chamber,  and  about  seven  feet  from  its 
extreme  end,  there  is  a  small  rectangular  opening,  2ft.  Gins, 
above  the  floor,  which  gives  admission  to  the  second  apartment, 
whose  floor  is  at  this  higher  level.  This  chamber  is  at  an  acute 
angle  to  the  other,  and  is  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  but 
the  stones  are  somewhat  smaller.  The  floors  of  both  apartments 
are  rudely  paved  with  irregular  slabs.  The  people  must  have 
had  hardy  constitutions  who  lived  in  such  a  dwelling  whose 
walls  must  frequently  have  been  wet  with  condensed  vapour. 
When  I  emerged  from  the  dark  hole,  after  a  few  hours’  work, 
my  clothes  clung  to  my  body  like  a  wet  blanket. 

“  LONG  MEG  AND  HER  DAUGHTERS,”  CUMBER¬ 
LAND. 

u  July  13.  From  Kirkoswald  I  was  enabled  to  visit  this 
monument,  which  is  about  three  miles  distant,  in  the  parish  of 
Little  Salkeld.  It  belongs  to  a  farmer  named  Sowerby,  who 
very  readily  granted  me  permission  to  make  a  careful  day-by- 
day  survey  of  it.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  owner  is  much 
interested  in  its  preservation,  but  resents  any  interference  with 
his  rights.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  received  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  some  London  gentleman,  whose  name  he  had  for¬ 
gotten,  inviting  him  to  place  it  under  Government  protection, 
but  this  he  declined  to  do.  He  considered  himself  quite  capable 
of  looking  after  his  own  property,  and  of  prosecuting  any  one 
who  should  venture  to  injure  the  monument.  As  his  residence 
is  not  many  yards  off,  he  thought  it  was  safer  under  his  own 
eye  than  in  the  care  of  some  one,  whatever  his  power  or 
authority  might  be,  who  was  living  hundreds  of  miles  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  who  had  not  any  greater  interest  in  its 
conservation  than  he  himself  had,  and  might  very  possibly 
seldom  visit  it.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
common  sense  in  what  he  said,  and  as  long  as  he  continues  in 
the  same  mind,  and  his  successors  in  the  estate  follow  in  his 
footsteps,  the  monument  will  be  safe-guarded. 

u  I  suppose  there  are  very  few  persons  interested  in  ancient 
structures  who  have  not  heard  of  Long  Meg  and  her  daughters, 
but  probably  there  are  few  who  have  seen  the  monument  and 
know  what  it  is  like.  Camden  gives  the  earliest  description  of 
it  in  these  words :  ‘  At  the  lesse  Salkeld,  there  bee  erected, 
in  manner  of  a  circle,  77  stones,  every  one  ten  foot  high ;  and  a 
special  one  by  itselfe  before  them,  at  the  very  entrance,  riseth 
15ft.  in  height.  This  stone,  the  common  people,  thereby  dwell- 
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ing,  named  Longo  Megge,  like  as  the  rest  her  daughters.  And 
within  that  ring  or  circle  are  heapes  of  stones,  under  which, 
they  say,  lye  covered  the  bodies  of  men  slaine.  And  verily 
there  is  reason  to  thinke  that  this  was  a  monument  of  some  vic¬ 
tory  there  achieved,  for  no  man  would  deeme  that  they  were 
erected  in  vaine.’  * 

“  If  Camden’s  account  be  accurate  there  has  been  a  loss  of 
ton  stones  since  his  day.  Mr.  Dymond  reckoned  69  stones 
in  the  year  1875,  exclusive  of  Long  Meg,  of  which  number 
27  were  standing;  and  I  could  count  67  only  last  year  (24 
standing).  Several  accounts  of  this  monument  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  and  in  nearly  every  one  the  number  of  the  stones  varies. 
In  the  latest  edition  of  Camden  they  are  said  to  be  100  in  num¬ 
ber.  Aubrey  was  told  by  a  correspondent  that  there  were  70. 
Dugdalo  made  them  200.  Stukeley  100.  Smith,  in  1752,  70 
principal  ones  and  one  or  two  more  disputable.  Hutchinson,  in 
1773,  67,  including  Long  Meg ;  and  lastly  Dr.  Ferguson  68, 
including  Long  Meg.  It  is  very  easy  to  fall  into  error  even  in 
the  first  rule  of  arithmetic,  and  very  difficult  for  two  persons  to 
airree  in  their  count  of  a  large  number  of  monoliths  arranged 
in  a  ring,  without  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  chalk.  When  I  was  at 
Stonehenge  I  observed  that  a  visitor  had  saved  himself  from 
error  by  thus  marking  the  stones.  No  material  error  can  arise 
when  a  methodical  survey  is  made.  The  discrepancy  between 
Mr.  Dymond’s  and  my  computation  must  be  owing  to  the  des¬ 
truction  and  removal  of  two  prostrate  and  displaced  stones. 

“  This  ring  is  not  a  perfect  circle,  but  is  slightly  ovate,  and  is 
erected  upon  ground  which  slopes  gently  to  the  north  and  more 
rapidly  to  the  north-east.  The  loftiest  stone  (Long  Meg)  stands 
at  a  distance  of  seventy-four  feet  to  the  south-south-west,  outside 
the  ring  on  the  highest  part  of  the  ground,  and  probably  formed 
one  of  the  stones  of  an  avenue.  The  position  of  four  stones 
(two  standing  and  two  prostrate)  attached  to  the  ring,  indicates 
the  existence  of  this  avenue. 

“  A  parish  road,  formerly  bounded  on  its  west  side  by  a  hedge, 
passes  through  the  ring  near  its  eastern  verge,  and  when  it  was 
made  two  stones  of  the  ring  were  displaced.  This  road  used  to 
pass  on  the  outside,  and  Mr.  Sowerby  told  me  he  intended 
applying  for  permission  to  carry  it  along  its  old  course  at  his 
own  cost. 

“  Camden  and  Dugdale  speak  of  two  cairns  within  the  area 
of  the  ring,  and  Stukeley  seems  to  have  observed  traces  of  them. 
In  1773  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  them,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  once  existed,  and  that  we  have  here  another 
example  of  my  iron-railing  theory  on  a  large  scale.  On  Eskdale 

*  Brit.  Cumberland,  p.  777. 
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Moor,  in  the  same  county,  there  is  an  ovate  ring,  103  feet  in 
longest  diameter,  enclosing  five  cairns  ;  and  near  Keswick, 
another  such  monument,  107  feet  in  longest  diameter,  encloses 
a  rectangular  chamber  of  Dolmen  character.  Mr.  Dymond 
states  that  ‘  within  the  area  of  the  peristalith  (near  Keswick) 
is  a  shallow  circular  trench,  13  feet  in  diameter,  probably  the 
remains  of  a  barrow,’  but  I  did  not  observe  it. 

44  Long  Meg  is  slightly  inclined,  and  its  perpendicular  height 
is  12  feet  6  inches.  Upon  its  eastern  face  there  are  three  cups 
with  concentric  rings.  In  1835,  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  noticed 
only  one,  which  is  depicted  in  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson’s  work  on  cup 
and  ring  markings  (Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.  vol.  vi.  Appendix, 
PI.  YII.,  and  also  in  Journ.  Brit.  Archaeol.  Assoc,  xvi.  118). 

“  In  former  times  there  were  two  smaller  stone-encircled 
cairns  in  the  locality  ;  one  has  disappeared,  the  other  is  near  a 
fence  in  a  held  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north-east  of  Long- 
Meg  and  her  daughters.  I  was  not  able  to  make  a  survey  of  it 
in  consequence  of  its  filthy  condition,  the  farm-labourers  having 
converted  it  into  a  cloaca.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dymond, 
who  has  sent  me  a  copv  of  his  survey,  I  produce  it  this  evening. 
The  monument  is  sadly  dilapidated,  and  consists  of  eleven  stones 
(five  erect),  surrounding  a  cist  which  has  been  deprived  of  its 
cover.  Two  of  the  stones  are  sculptured  with  cups  and  rings, 
which  have  been  figured  in  Sir  J.  Simpson’s  work,  and  are 
shown  in  Mr.  Dymond’s  plan. 

SHAP  AVENUE,  WESTMORELAND. 

“August  29.  I  arrived  at  Shap,  in  Westmoreland,  which  Dr. 
Stukeley  visited,  in  company  with  Roger  Gale,  in  1725.  The 
mention  of  his  name,  in  connection  with  Shap,  will  lead  you  to 
expect  a  repetition  of  his  peculiar  views.  Accordingly,  you  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  this  remark  :  £  Abury  is  not  the  only 
temple  in  Britain  formed  on  this  design  of  the  Circle  and 
Serpent.  I  saw  another  at  Shap  but  it  is  no  matter  for  regret 
that  he  adds  :  4 1  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  it.’ 

“  I  have  transcripts  of  three  letters  relating  to  this  monument, 
one  written  by  Stukeley  to  Gale,  dated  Stamford,  Sept.  24,  1743; 
and  two  by  Thomas  Routh,  of  Carlisle,  to  Stukeley,  dated  May  7 
and  October  17,  1743,  which  I  believe  have  never  been  printed. 
They  show  the  very  slight  evidence  upon  which  Stukeley  rested 
his  theory,  and  further  the  small  probability  that  an  avenue, 
such  as  he  believed  to  exist,  existed  at  all. 

“  In  the  first  of  these  letters  there  is  this  paragraph :  4 1  have 
gott  a  vast  drawing  and  admeasurement  from  Mr.  Routh,  of 
Carlisle,  of  the  stones  at  Shap,  which  I  desired  from  him.  They 
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give  me  so  much  satisfaction  that  verily  I  shall  call  upon  you 
next  year  to  take  another  religious  pilgrimage  with  me  thither. 
I  find  it  to  be,  what  I  always  supposed,  another  huge  serpentine 
temple  like  that  of  Abury.  The  measure  of  what  are  left 
extends  a  mile  and  a  half,  but,  without  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  it 
has  been  demolished  by  the  town,  abbey,  and  by  everything 
else  thereabouts.’ 

“  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  Stukeley,  with  Gale,  was  at 
Shap  in  1725,  and  his  volume  on  Avebury  was  printed  in  1743  ; 
and  it  is  in  this  volume  that  we  meet  with  the  first  quotation 
given  above.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  and  Gale  ever  visited 
Shap  again,  for  Gale  died  in  July,  1743. 

In  the  second  letter  from  Carlisle,  Routh  writes  to  Stukeley  : 
‘  Agreeable  to  your  request  to  my  father  I  have  endeavoured  at 
something  of  the  situation  of  the  great  stones  at  Shapp.  Begin¬ 
ning  at  the  place  they  made  their  remarkable  turn,  1  measured 
their  respective  distances,  greatest  heights,  and  largest  circum¬ 
ference  (which  I  have  set  opposite  to  each  stone),  excepting  the 
very  last,  which  appeared  to  be  between  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  from  my  last  station,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
abbey.  The  numbers,  added  together,  make  near  a  mile  and  a 
half,  which  perhaps  may  have  been  the  original  length.  The 
stones  are  of  a  very  particular  sparkling  grit,  with  large  veins  of 
a  reddish  colour,  and  ’tis  said  will  take  a  very  beautiful  polish. 
The  neighbouring  fells  or  moors,  I  am  told,  abound  with  such, 
and  I  observed  great  numbers  of  them,  though  small,  scattered 
up  and  down  throughout  the  fields  adjoining  to  the  row  of  stones, 
which  probably  may  have  remained  after  the  work  was  finished. 

“  ‘  Beyond,  where  the  stones  make  their  turn,  there  are  four 
ovals  or  circles  of  small  stones,  and  seemingly  an  appearance  of 
the  double  row  having  been  continued  to  them,  but  the  stones 
are  only  small,  so  that  they  are  not  to  be  depended  on ;  there  is 
likewise  a  small  circle  ot  them  beyond  the  brook.  Several  of 
the  stones  have  been  broke  and  removed  to  furnish  materials  for 
the  walls  along  their  course,  and  one  of  the  largest  I  saw  was 
shattered  all  to  pieces  with  gunpowder  about  a  year  ago,  which 
is  the  reason  they  stand  much  more  regular  before  they  reach 
the  town  and  enclosures  than  after.  There  remains  not  the 
least  tradition  for  what  purpose  or  use  these  stones  have  been 
erected,  nor  seems  to  have  been  any  for  an  age  or  two  ago,  for 
in  an  old  description  of  the  counties  of  England,  and  which  a 
person  at  Shapp  obliged  me  with  a  sight  of,  I  met  with  the 
following  account  in  Westmoreland  :  ‘  It  is  thought  that  some 
notable  act  of  atchievement  hath  been  performed  here,  for  that 
there  be  huge  stones  in  form  of  pyramides,  some  nine  foot  high 
and  14  foot  thick,  ranged  for  a  mile  in  length  directly  in  a  row 
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and  equally  distant,  which  might  seem  to  have  been  there  pur¬ 
posely  pitched  in  memory  thereof ;  but  what  that  act  was  is  not 
now  known,  but  quite  worn  out  of  remembrance  by  time’s 
injury.’  ” 

“  ‘  I  took  notice  of  one  or  two  that  -were  fallen  that  their 
lower  parts  have  been  smoothed  for  a  base  to  stand  on.  There 
are  several  stones,  though  of  no  great  bigness  of  this  same  grit, 
which  is  very  particular,  for  a  considerable  way  on  the  road 
towards  Penreth,  seemingly  lineal,  but  whether  placed  with 
design  or  natural  I  am  not  able  to  determine. 

“  ‘  I  am  informed  that  near  a  moss  between  Kirkoswald  and 
Brampton  there  is  a  similar  circle  *  of  stones  to  these  at  Salkeld, 
but  less  in  proportion. 

“  1 1  shall  be  extremely  glad  if  what  I  have  done  should  in  the 
least  answer  the  expectations  of  your  Reverence,  but  am  much 
affraid,  it  being  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  attempted,  it 
will  be  scarce  possible  not  to  have  fallen  into  numberless  faults 
and  errors ;  but  I  hope,  as  it  will  come  into  so  eminent  a  hand, 
they  will  easily  be  rectified  so  as  to  become  intelligible.  I  shall 
he  glad  to  be  favoured  with  your  commands  in  whatever  altera¬ 
tions  or  re-examinations  you  chuse  to  have  made,  which  I  shall 
execute  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  as  well  as  any  other  command 
you  will  please  to  lay  upon,  Revd  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant,  Tho5  Routh.’ 

“  1  P.S.— The  interval  between  the  opposite  rows  was  about 
24  yards,  which  I  have  doubled  at  the  turn  of  the  stones  fearing 
it  would  otherwise  have  appeared  too  much  crouded.’ 

“  In  the  third  letter,  dated  Thirsk,  Oct.  17,  1743,  Routh 
again  writes  to  Stukeley  :  Agreeable  to  your  commands  I  went 
and  reviewed  the  great  stones  at  Shapp,  which  appear  almost 
exactly  conformable  to  the  sketch  you  were  pleased  to  give  us 
of  Abury.  The  southern  avenue,  where  the  smaller  circles  are, 
terminates,  according  to  your  opinion,  on  high  ground,  and  the 
northern  or  loWer  towards  the  Abbey.  Near  the  middle  of  the 
town  of  Shapp,  the  ground  rises  with  a  considerable  ascent,  which 
on  the  south  and  west  sides  seems  somewhat  circular,  but  not 
the  least  appearance  of  a  ditch  and  vallum  on  the  outside  of  it 
that  I  could  discover.  Nay,  even  here  the  large  stones  preserve 
their  parallelism,  crossing  the  highest  ground  near  the  west  limits, 
and  directing  their  course  towards  the  Abbey,  nigh  which  they 
make  a  gentle  turn  to  the  east,  where  probably  the  tail  of  the 
snake  may  have  been.  Two  large  stones  which  yet  remain,  and 
are  a  considerable  distance  from  the  rest,  seem  much  to  favour 

*  This  is  probably  an  allusion  to  a  circle  midway  between  Kirkoswald  and 
Brampton,  of  which  only  one  stone  remains,  as  I  was  informed  by  a  farmer,  who 
assured  me  he  knew  ihe  place  well. 
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such  a  supposition  from  their  having  the  appearance  of  a  circular 
situation.  Though  even  nigh  a  mile  beyond  where  the  inhabit* 
ants  imagine  the  row  of  stones  ended,  I  found  several  of  the  same 
sort  of  stones  standing  paralel,  and  still  declining  to  the  N.E. 
(particularly  on  one  side  there  were  three  very  large  ones  placed 
triangularly),  pointing  to  a  piece  of  high  ground  which  seemed 
to  have  been  surrounded  with  somewhat  like  a  ditch  and  vallum, 
but  its  distance  is  so  far  from  the  rest  that  I  was  not  able  to 
make  anything  of  it. 

“  ‘  I  could  neither  find  nor  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a  tumulus 
on  the  TV.  side.  The  Force  beck  rises  about  a  mile  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  the  Avenue  which  it  crosses  and  falls  into  the  river 
Lowther  about  the  same  distance  to  the  westward.  *  *  * 

u  ‘  If  one  may  presume  from  appearances,  there  seem  to  have 
been  several  other  avenues  of  lesser  stones  of  the  same  grit, 
besides  the  great  one.  One  is  to  be  traced  a  considerable  way 
towards  Penreth.  Tradition  reports  it  reached  as  far  as  Arthur’s 
Round  Table  ;  and  Mayberg,  you  know,  Sir,  is  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  *  *  *  * 

“  ‘  I  should  have  been  glad  that  my  experience  would  have 
enabled  me  to  have  answered  your  expectations  more  agreeable 
to  my  wishes;  but,  as  I  had  never  seen  anything  of  this  kind  till 
the  other  day  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  your  curious 
draughts  of  Abury  and  Stonehenge,  at  his  honour  Gale’s,  1  am 
affraid  the  best  account  I  shall  be  able  to  give  will  scarce  bear  a 
perusal  without  very  great  indulgence.’ 

u  It  will  be  well  to  consider  what  this  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
serpentine  avenue  amounts  to.  You  will  observe  that  Routh 
looked  at  the  stones  with  the  bias  of  Stukeley’s  opinions  ;  that 
he  also  says  the  fields  adjacent  to  the  rows  abounded  with 
boulders  ;  that  in  one  part  there  was  only  an  appearance  of  the 
double  row  having  been  continued,  where  the  stones  were  so 
small  that  they  were  not  to  be  depended  on  ;  that  great  numbers 
of  the  stones  of  the  avenue  had  been  demolished  and  removed 
to  build  walls  along  their  course  ;  and  finally,  he  confesses  that 
ss  his  survey  was  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  attempted, 
lie  may  have  fallen  into  numberless  faults  and  errors  ;  moreover, 
he  adds  in  a  postscript  that  he  had  not  strictly  conducted  his 
survey,  for  that  he  had  doubled  the  interval  between  the  opposite 
rows  ‘  at  the  turning  of  the  stones,  fearing  it  would  appear  too 
much  crouded.’ 

“  Stukeley  was  so  satisfied  with  Routh’s  plan,  because  it  seemed 
to  confirm  his  theory,  that  I  am  the  more  sceptical  with  regard 
to  the  faithfulness  of  the  survey. 

“  Now,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  locality,  I  venture  to  assert 
that  Routh,  with  his  inexperience  as  a  surveyor,  and  without 
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proper  surveying  instruments,  could  not  by  any  possibility  have 
produced  a  plan  that  would  faithfully  convey  an  idea  of  the 
monument.  The  ground  is  very  undulating,  and  only  a  short 
distance  in  the  direction  which  the  stone  rows  are  said  to  have 

I  taken  is  visible  from  any  one  point.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  two  boulders  near  the  railway  station,  which  do  not  look  as 
if  they  had  ever  been  set  up;  and  a  third  stone,  near  a  barn,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  village  road,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
them — at  such  a  distance  that  I  cannot  imagine  how  thev  can 
have  been  associated  in  an  avenue,  or  with  each  other  in  any 
manner.  Then,  in  the  second  grass  field,  called  the  Band-Keld, 
behind  the  King’s  Arms  Hotel,  which  is  some  distance  off  in 
Shap  Street,  there  is  a  large  boulder  lying  on  the  ground,  known 
as  the  Druid’s  stone,  8  feet  9  inches  long  and  7  feet  wide,  round 
which  the  village  fife  and  drum  band  used  to  practise,  and  upon 
which  the  drummer  stood.  A  rriile  away  from  the  first-men¬ 
tioned  boulders,  in  a  north-west  direction,  we  come  to  the  only 
erect  monolith  (7  feet  9  inches  high,  from  4  to  5  feet  wide  at 
the  ground  level,  and  7  feet  9  inches  wide  at  the  top),  set  up  on 
its  smaller  end.  Upon  its  north-western  face  it  bears  a  small 
circular  depression  or  basin,  5  inches  in  diameter,  artificially 
made.  This  is  called  the  Guggleby  stone.  In  the  adjoining 
grass  field,  following  the  same  compass  direction,  there  is  a  large 
prostrate,  mis-shapen  stone  (10  feet  long,  5  feet  wide),  and  upon 
its  broad  flat  end  there  is  a  ring  8  inches  in  diameter  enclosing 
a  cup  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  another  circular  depression  or 
basin,  6  inches  diameter,  with  a  doubtful  cup  in  its  centre. 
Half-a-mile  further  in  a  grass  field  there  are  two  large  prostrate 
boulders  248  paces  apart,  one  being  13  feet  long,  6  feet  6  inches 
wide,  8  feet  6  inches  thick,  the  other  10  feet  6  inches  in  length, 
and  8  feet  wide,  and  three  partially  buried  boulders  in  the  same 
field. 

“  Supposing,  therefore,  all  these  stones  to  have  belonged  to 
the  monument  as  seen  and  laid  down  in  a  plan  by  Routh  for 
Stukeley’s  information,  and  said  to  have  been  1|-  mile  in  length, 
there  exist  in  1884  eleven  stones,  whereof  one  only  is  erect,  and 
these  stones  placed  at  such  wide  intervals  and  in  such  positions 
that  it  is  scarcely  credible  how  they  can  have  formed  part  of  an 
avenue  composed  of  a  double  row. 

“  Pennant,  in  his  North  Tour,  i.  297,  speaks  of  it  as  ‘a  stupen¬ 
dous  monument  of  antiquity,  called  Carl-Lofts,’  composed  of  two 
lines  of  huge  obelisks  of  unhewn  granite,  which  commence  about 
11  mile  south  of  the  town  of  Shap,  and  extend  in  a  north-west 
direction  into  the  demesne  of  Shap  Grange.  He  says  that  the 
remains  of  it,  in  the  best  preservation,  are  on  the  common  at  its 
south  end,  where  there  is  a  circle  of  similar  stones  18  feet  in 
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diameter,  and  where  the  space  between  the  lines  Is  88  feet  ;  and 
that  the  lines  gradually  converge  towards  the  village  of  Shap, 
where  the  distance  decreases  to  59  feet ;  and  that  it  is  probable 
they  met  and  concluded  in  a  point  forming  a  wedge. 

“  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  an  avenue  and  small  circle  south  of 
Shap,  at  the  present  time,  but  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
this  direction,  and  close  to  the  railway  fence,  there  are  six 
prostrate  boulders,  part  of  a  large  circle  which  was  destroyed 
when  the  railway  was  constructed  and  carried  through  it. 

“  Although  Pennant  goes  into  detail  in  describing  the  avenue, 
and  therefore  induces  a  belief  that  a  double  row  of  monoliths 
was  seen  by  him,  1  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  his  imagination 
was  influenced  by  Stukeley’s  published  conjectures  respecting 
Avebury,  and  this  thought  is  suggested  by  the  words,  1  it  is 
probable  that  they  (the  lines)  met  and  concluded  in  a  point 
forming  a  wedge,’  which  you  will  remember  Stukeley  had  said 
was  the  form  of  the  tail  which  he  invented  and  tacked  on  to  the 
Avebury  circle  in  order  to  complete  his  serpent. 

“  It  is  unfortunate  that  Routh’s  plan  has  not  been  found 
among  the  Stukeley  papers.  In  vol.  vii.  of  the  Doctor’s  Diary, 
3rd  September,  1743,  the  entry  is  simply  :  ‘I  received  a  draw¬ 
ing  from  Mr.  Routh,  of  Carlisle,  of  the  Druid  serpentine  temple 
at  Shap.’ 

“Mr.  Fergusson  (Rude  Stone  Monuments,  p.  120),  after 
having  visited  Shap,  has  expressed  in  a  few  words  the  great 
improbability  of  the  existence  of  an  avenue.  Owing  to  their 
ruined  state,  he  writes,  the  remains  of  Shap  are  difficult  to 
describe.  ‘  They  were,  however,  visited  by  Stukeley  in  1725, 
but  he  complains  that  it  rained  all  the  time  that  he  was  there, 
and  rain  on  a  bleak  exposed  moor,  like  Shap,  is  singularly 
inimical  to  antiquarian  pursuits.’  ( See  Iter  Boreale.) 

“  This  is  quite  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  dispose  of  Stukeley 
and  his  fanciful  conjectures.  Mr.  Fergusson  goes  on  to  say  : 
4  The  remains  were  also  described  by  Camden  (Brit.  Gough’s 
edit.  iii.  401),  but  not  apparently  from  personal  observation, 
and  others  have  described  them  since,  but  the  destruction  has 
been  so  rapid,  the  village  being  almost  entirely  built  out  of  them, 
that  it  is  now  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  what  they  really 
were.  All,  however,  are  agreed  that  the  principal  monument 
was  an  alignment,  according  to  some  of  a  double  row  of  stones, 
of  which  others  can  only  trace  a  single  row.’  By  an  indulgence 
of  the  imagination  1  might  bring  myself  to  accept  the  ‘  single 
row  ’  view.  ‘  So  far  as  1  could  make  out  on  the  spot-,’  continues 
Mr.  Fergusson,  *  it  commenced  near  a  spot  called  the  Thunder- 
stone  in  the  North,  where  there  arc  seven  large  stones  in  a  field, 
six  are  arranged  as  a  double  row  ;  the  seventh  seems  to  com- 
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mence  a  single  line  ;  from  this,  all  the  way  to  a  place  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  village,  called  Karl-Lofts,  single  stones 
may  be  traced  at  intervals  in  apparently  a  perfectly  straight  line ; 
and  still  beyond  this,  at  a  farm-yard  called  Brackenbyr.  Mr. 
Simpson  fancied  he  could,  in  1859,  trace  the  remains  of  a  circle 
400  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  large  obelise  in  the  centre  (Archaeol. 
Journal,  xviii.  29).  I  confess  I  was  not  so  fortunate  in  1869, 
and  I  also  differ  from  him  as  to  the  position  of  the  stone  row. 
He  seems  to  fancy,  from  the  description  of  Stukeley,  that  it  was 
situated  to  the  southward  of  Karl-Lofts,  though  he  could  not 
detect  any  traces  of  it.  My  impression  is  that  it  commenced 
with  the  circle  of  Brackenbyr,  immediately  south  of  Karl-Lofts, 
and  proceeded  in  a  north-westerly  direction  for  nearly  1|  mile 
to  the  Thunder-stone,  as  before  mentioned.’ 

u  The  evidence,  so  far,  is  not  strong  in  favour  of  a  double 
row,  or  even  of  a  single  row,  and  as  regards  the  great  circle 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence.  My  own  observations  certainly 
tally  with  those  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  except  in  one  particular, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  partially-destroyed  circle  close  to  the 
railway  fence,  as  occupying  ‘  the  same  relation  to  the  stone  row 
as  the  circle  at  Merivale  Bridge’  on  Dartmoor,  because  the 
latter  circle  is  not  erected  beyond  the  point  where  the  avenue 
terminates,  but  at  a  distance  to  the  south.  This,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  little  consequence,  for  in  neither  case  has  the  circle 
any  close  connection  with  the  stone  rows. 

“  I  have  gone  at  some  length  into  the  question  of  the  Shap 
monument  because  it  is  a  matter  of  some  archaeological  im¬ 
portance  to  sift  the  evidence  for  and  against  its  existence. 

“  My  own  impression  is  that  it  is  possible  there  may  have 
been  both  a  double  row  and  a  single  row,  but  not  as  being  parts 
of  one  system,  and  that  Shap  was  a  necropolis  extending  over  a 
considerable  area.  Several  circles  have  been  mentioned  by 
writers ;  and  at  Gunnei'keld,  at  a  distance  of  about  one  and  a 
half  mile  north-east  from  Shap,  there  is  a  ruined  cairn  with  two 
concentric  rings  of  stones  around  it,  which  resembles,  in  many 
respects,  the  Scotch  cairns  I  have  described  in  the  foregoing 
pages.  There  are  eighteen  stones  of  the  outer  ring  remaining, 
of  which  two  only  are  erect;  and  thirty-one  of  the  inner,  of 
which  one  is  erect,  but  leans  outwards.  The  ring  is  ovate,  and 
about  106  feet  in  longest  diameter.  A  careful  plan  of  this 
monument,  together  with  a  descriptive  account  by  Mr.  Dymond, 
is  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  West¬ 
moreland  Antiquarian  Society,  1879,  as  well  as  in  the  Journal 
of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  xxxiv.  31.  Like 
the  Scotch  examples,  this  cairn  has  been  used  as  a  convenient 
quarry  for  walling  purposes,  and  the  mound  is  nearly  obliterated. 
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Mr.  Dymond  has  £  no  hesitation  in  expressing  his  belief  that  the 
prostrate  stones  of  the  two  rings  were  never  set  up  on  end,’ 
in  which  opinion  I  do  not  concur.  He  thinks  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  a  stone  cinctured  sepulchral  barrow. 

“  There  is  much  in  the  foregoing  remarks  upon  the  large 
monolithic  circles  in  England  to  favour  a  belief  that  they  served 
the  same  purpose  as  the  outer  ring  of  monoliths  of  the  Scotch 
monuments,  i.e.  that  they  constituted  the  stone  fence  surrounding 
a  family  burial-place.  There  is,  further,  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  intervals  between  the  large  erect  stones  of  this  fence 
were  originally  filled  with  a  dry  walling  of  small  stones,  by 
which  means  the  enclosed  snered  area  was  rendered  secure 
against  the  intrusion  of  animals.  In  some  cases,  when  the 
materials  of  the  locality  were  suitable,  this  fence  was  composed 
of  fiat  slabs,  set  up  in  contact,  as  in  the  Rollright  Circle,  Oxford¬ 
shire  ;  and  traces  of  this  arrangement  are  observable  elsewhere. 
This  arrangement  will  account  for  an  avenue,  or  entrance 
passage,  being  attached  to  the  fence.” 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  this  Communication. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  the  Whitsuntide  Recess  to 
Thursday,  June  4. 


Thursday,  June  4th,  1885. 

EDWIN  FRESIIFIELD,  Escp,  LL.D.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 


From  tiro  Smithsonian  Institution : — Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  1880-81.  By  J. 
W.  Powell,  Director.  Svo.  Washington,  1883. 

From  the  Author  On  the  First  Editions  of  the  Chemical  Writings  of  Demo¬ 
critus  and  Synesius.  By  Professor  Ferguson.  Postscript.  Svo.  [1885.] 

From  the  Editor,  AY.  II.  K.  AY  right : — The  Western  Antiquary  ;  or  Devon,  Corn¬ 
wall  and  Somerset  Note-Book.  Part  12.  May.  4to.  Plymouth,  1885. 

From  the  Virginia  Historical  Society : — Collections.  New  Series.  Vol.  ii. 
(Letters  of  Gov.  Spotswood,  Oct.  15,  1712,  to  July  28,  1721.  Edited  by 
R.  A.  Brock).  Svo.  Richmond,  Virginia,  1885. 

From  the  Author  : — A  True  Report  of  certain  wonderful  overflowings  of  AYaters 
in  Somerset,  Norfolk,  &  other  parts  of  England,  A. D.  1(107.  Edited  by  Ernest 
E.  Baker.  4to.  Weston-super-Mare,  1884. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — Reform  Club.  Supplement  to  the  Library 
Catalogue.  1884-5.  Svo.  London,  1885. 
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From  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  : — 

1.  Aarb^ger.  1885.  F^rste  Hefte.  8vo.  Copenhagen. 

2.  Tillaeg  til  Aarbpger,  aargang  1884.  8yo.  Copenhagen,  1885. 

3.  Memoires.  Nouvelle  Serie.  1885.  8vo.  Copenhagen. 

From  the  Editor,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  M.A.: — The  Visitations  of  the  County 
of  Somerset,  in  the  Years  1531  and  1573,  together  with  additional  Fedigrees, 
chiefly  from  the  Visitation  of  1591.  4to.  Exeter,  1885. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  vii.  No.  6.  June. 
8yo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Author: — 38ter  Bericht  zur  Alterthumskunde  Schleswig-Holsteins. 
Von  Heinrich  Handelmann.  4to.  Kiel,  1885. 

From  Frederick  Shum,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— The  Municipal  Records  of  Bath.  1189 
to  1604.  Published  with  the  approval  of  the  Town  Council,  and  at  the 
special  request  of  the  Bath  Literary  Society.  By  Austin  J.  King  and  B.  H. 
Watts.  4to.  London.  [1885.] 

From  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  V.P.S.A. : — Transcript  of  33  original  auto¬ 
graph  letters,  ranging  from  1680  to  1684,  and  written  by  Dr.  William 
Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  and  lastly  of  Worcester.  Folio.  [1885.] 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  Edwin  Freshfield, 
Esq.,  LL.D.,  V.P.,  for  his  Donations  to  the  Society’s  Collection 
of  a  Transcript  of  Bishop  Lloyd’s  Letters,  which  Donation  was 
accompanied  by  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Secretary : 

“You  will  remember  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooke,  F.S.A.,  brought 
to  the  Society  some  letters  from  Bishop  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

“  These  letters  are  in  a  cover,  with  a  short  manuscript  account 
of  the  bishop’s  life,  and  two  addenda,  showing  the  bishop’s  relation 
to  the  Quakers  and  Nonconformists.  The  letters  were  thirty- 
three  in  number.  I  have  had  the  whole  of  the  manuscript  book, 
including  the  letters,  transcribed,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
able  to  present  the  transcript  to  the  Society.  The  letters  extend 
over  a  period  from  September  1680  to  August  1684.  The  first 
letter  is  signed  ‘  W.  Lloyd,’  and  was  written  apparently  a  few 
months  before  his  consecration  as  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

“  The  whole  of  the  letters  are  interesting  as  exemplifying  the 
manners  and  customs  of  that  period,  particularly  having  reference 
to  the  Bishop’s  own  peculiar  position.  They  touch  upon  a  variety 
of  interesting  topics.  The  condition  of  the  clergy  in  his  own 
diocese  is  hinted  at,  his  own  views  as  to  his  duty  with  regard  to 
excommunications,  and  the  particularity  with  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  this  portion  of  his  episcopal  functions  should  be  dis¬ 
charged.  There  are  also  several  glimpses  into  his  private  family 
life  which  are  very  interesting. 

“  There  are  repeated  references  to  the  Quakers  and  other  Non¬ 
conformists,  and  some  to  the  irregularities  of  the  clergy  in  his 
own  diocese  and  their  pay.  There  is  also  reference  to  a  lawsuit 
vol.  x.  Y 
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respecting  a  living  in  die  diocese,  in  which  the  Bishop  obviously 
took  a  lively  interest,  and  which,  although  in  it  a  verdict  had 
been  obtained  for  the  Bishop,  was  still  pending  when  the  corre¬ 
spondence  closes. 

“  The  correspondence  is,  of  course,  merely  fragmentary  ;  it  is 
not  complete,  and  moreover  the  letters  form  only  one  side  of  the 
correspondence.  As  I  said  before,  it  cannot  in  any  sense  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  complete,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  time  and  of  the  particular 
person  who  bore  so  prominent  a  part  in  it. 

“  I  should  think,  if  it  is  thought  well  to  do  so,  the  whole  or  a 
large  portion  of  the  introduction  to  his  life  might  be  read  as  a 
paper,  and  reference  made  to  the  two  documents  in  the  Appendix 
respecting  his  dealings  with  the  Quakers  and  the  Nonconformists 
respectively,  and  also  some  extracts  read  of  the  letters. 

“  If  you  think  it  worth  while,  I  should  be  happy  to  read  these, 
as  I  have  more  or  less  mastered  the  letters,  but  there  is  no  imme¬ 
diate  hurry  for  this. 

“  I  think,  however,  that  the  whole  of  the  letters  ought  to  be 
printed  in  the  Archaeologia,  with  so  much  of  the  introduction 
as  is  thought  necessary. 

“  I  have  also  had  one  characteristic  letter  photographed  re¬ 
lating  to  the  excommunication  of  the  wife  of  the  Mayor  of 
Oswestry ;  the  letter  is  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the  Bishop’s 
handwriting,  and  also  from  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  This 
photograph  I  will  send  presently. 

“  Will  you  kindly  take  an  opportunity  of  presenting  the 
transcript  of  the  letters  and  the  photographs  for  me  to  the 
Society.” 

The  following  Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Council  for 
May  22nd,  1885,  was  laid  before  the  Society: — 

“  The  Finance  Committee  having  unanimously  reported  to 
the  Council  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  length  of  time 
(twenty-five  years)  during  which  Mr.  Watson  has  discharged  the 
duties  of  Secretary,  and  the  valuable  services  which  in  that  capa¬ 
city  he  has  rendered  to  the  Society,  they  feel  they  can  do  no 
less  than  report  to  the  Council  their  opinion,  that  Mr.  Watson 
should  receive  for  the  term  of  his  life  an  annual  sum  of  equal 
amount  with  his  present  salary,  namely,  350 l.,  the  Council 
unanimously  Resolve  that  the  said  Report  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  be  approved  and  adopted,  and  that  Notice  be  given  at  the 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  4th  June  that  the  sanction  of  the  Society 
will  be  invited  at  the  following  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  11th 
June  to  the  recommendations  thus  unanimously  made  by  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Council.” 
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The  Ballot  opened  at  8 -45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9 -30  pan.,  when 
the  following  Gentlemen  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected  : — 

Henry  Hucks  Gibbs,  Esq. 

George  Henry  Birch,  Esq. 

Richard  Popplewell  Pullan,  Esq. 


Thursday,  June  11th,  1885. 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Author  : — The  Phainomena  or  ‘  Heavenly  Display  ’  of  Aratos  :  done 
into  English  verse  by  Robert  Brown,  Jun.,  F.S.A.  4to.  London,  1885. 

From  the  St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Society  : — Transactions.  Yol.  i.  Part  v. 
[Completing  the  volume.]  Large  8vo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  Morrant  Baker,  F.R.C.S. : — Orders  and  Ordinances  for  the 
better  Government  of  the  Hospitall  of  Bartholomew  the  Lesse.  With  pre¬ 
fatory  note.  Reprinted.  Sm.  4to.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall  : — Journal.  Volume  viii.  Part  3 — 
May.  8  vo.  Truro,  1885. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — The  Visitation  of  the  County  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  begun  A.D.  1682  and  finished  1683.  With  additions.  Edited  by  T. 
Fitz-Roy  Fenwick,  M.A.,  and  W.  C.  Metcalfe,  F.S.A.  4to.  Exeter,  1884. 
From  R.  H.  Soden  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — A  List  of  Books  and  Pamphlets  in  the 
National  Art  Library  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain.  2nd  Edition.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don,  1885. 

From  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  and  Woods  : — Catalogue  of  the  valuable  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Pictures,  Works  of  Art,  and  Decorative  Objects,  of  Christopher 
Beckett  Denison,  Esq.,  Deceased.  8vo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  :  — 

1.  Journal.  Vol.  xxix.  No.  129.  8vo.  London,  1885. 

2.  Title  page,  contents,  and  index  to  Journal.  Vol.  28.  8vo.  London, 
1885. 

3.  List  of  Members  to  15th  April.  8vo.  London,  1885. 

The  sanction  of  the  Society  having  been  invited,  pursuant  to 
Notice,  to  the  proposal  about  a  life  pension  to  C.  Knight  Watson, 
Esq.,  Secretary,  made  by  the  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  that  proposal  was  carried. 

The  following  draft  of  certain  alterations  in  the  Statutes, 
proposed  by  the  Council  on  June  10th,  were  laid  before  the 
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Meeting  by  way  of  Notice  only,  such  alterations  to  be  submitted 
to  the  sanction  of  the  Society  at  a  Special  Meeting  to  be  held 
for  the  specified  purpose  on  Thursday,  July  2,  at  the  hour  of 
4‘30  pun.  :  — 


Existing  Statutes. 


Chapter  I.  Section  ii. 

The  number  of  Fellows  shall  be 
limited  to  six  hundred,  exclusive  of 
those  who  may  hereafter  be  elected 
under  Sections  iv.  and  v.,  and  exclu¬ 
sive  also — in  the  first  instance — of 
Fellows  elected  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Council,  under  the  next 
succeeding  Section. 

Chapter  III.  Section  ii. 

Every  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall 
pay  the  annual  sum  of  Two  Guineas, 
to  become  due  on  the  1st  January  in 
every  year,  and  to  he  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance  :  but  if  any  Fellow  pay  to  the 
Society  the  sum  of  Twenty-five 
Guineas,  over  and  above  his  Admis¬ 
sion  Fee,  and  all  arrears  then  due 
by  him,  he  shall  be  discharged  from 
all  future  annual  payments. 

Chapter  xv. 

[The  Council  propose  to  appoint 
an  Assistant-Secretary,  so  that,  in 
that  case,  this  Chapter  would  not 
apply.] 


Draft  of  Alterations  in  the 
Statutes  proposed  by  the 
Council,  June  10,  1885. 

Chapter  I.  Section  ii. 

In  place  of  “  limited  to  six  hun¬ 
dred,”  to  substitute  “  limited  to  seven 
hundred.” 


Chapter  ill.  Section  ii. 

In  place  of  “  the  sum  of  Twenty- 
five  Guineas,”  to  substitute  “  the 
sum  of  Thirty-five  Guineas.” 


Chapter  xv. 

To  suspend  the  whole  Chapter,  on 
the  vacation  of  office  by  the  present 
Secretary. 


H.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Calverley  were 
admitted  Fellows. 


John  Evans,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President,  exhi¬ 
bited  two  cases  of  Greek  Coins  a  d  English  Medals,  and  called 
attention  to  the  more  remarkable  specimens  of  each. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  F. S. A.,  exhibited  and  presented 
four  Photographs  of  the  Rochester  Civic  Insignia.  One  shows 
grouped  the  great  mace,  two  sergeants’  maces,  silver  oar,  sword 
of  constable  of  the  castle,  the  mayor’s  chain  of  office,  tankard 
(one  of  a  pair,  the  other  lost),  water  bailiff’s  silver  oar,  two 
constables’  staves,  and  eight  borsholders’  staves.  The  remaining 
three  represent  all  the  insignia  excepting  the  staves,  but  dif¬ 
ferently  arranged  and  to  a  larger  scale,  and  one  of  these  gives 
the  objects  with  a  further  difference  in  the  grouping,  and  to  a 
still  larger  scale. 
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J.  H.  Cooke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  communicated  the  following  Notes  on  a  Flint  Celt  from 
Gloucestershire  : — 

“  The  neolithic  flint  celt  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  exhibit 
was  found  on  the  Cotswold  Hills  near  Wotton-under-Edge,  in 
Gloucestershire,  on  a  piece  of  land  formerly  a  portion  of  the 
beech-woods  with  which  the  tops  and  sides  of  these  hills  are  so 
thickly  clothed,  which  has  lately  been  cleared  and  converted 
into  tillage  land.  It  is  6  inches  long,  and  2^  inches  wide  at  the 
wider  or  cutting  end,  from  which  it  probably  tapered  to  a  point 
at  the  other  end,  which,  however,  is  broken  off!  Part  of  the 
wider  end  has  been  worn  down  or  broken,  but  has  been  ground 
or  rubbed  up  again  to  a  cutting  edge.  I  exhibited  here,  on  the 
31st  March,  1881,  a  large  fragment  of  a  very  similar  implement, 
which  was  found  at  Stinchcombe  Hill  about  two  miles  from  the 
place  of  the  present  find,  and  of  which  I  produce,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  comparison,  a  lithograph  drawing.  Very  few  worked 
flints  occur  in  this  locality,  but  this  portion  of  the  wood  abounded 
in  other  traces  of  early  man  in  the  shape  of  the  so-called  pit- 
dwellings,  of  which  several  hundreds  existed  in  a  space  of  about 
fifty  acres,  indicating  a  large  and  populous  settlement.  They 
consisted  of  a  hollow  or  pit  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  two  or  three 
feet  wide,  and  from  one  to  two  feet  deep,  the  earth  and  stones 
from  which  were  thrown  up  into  a  bank  on  one  side.  The  whole 
forms  a  nearly  circular  area,  which  may  have  been  roofed  in  with 
poles  joined  together  at  the  top,  and  covered  in  with  boughs  and 
turf,  the  mound  of  earth  forming  a  bed  or  seat.  The  huts  now 
built  in  these  woods  by  charcoal-burners  are  of  this  construction, 
except  that  there  is  no  pit,  the  bed  or  seat  on  one  side  being 
formed  by  a  log  or  two  of  timber.  It  seems  not  improbable  that 
they  are  a  survival  of  the  form  of  dwelling  used  by  the  primaeval 
inhabitants.  A  large  earthwork,  called  Becketsbury  or  Braken- 
bury,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  west,  occupying  a  projecting  spur 
of  the  hill,  and  defended  by  double  ditches  and  banks,  seems  to 
have  been  the  stronghold  in  case  of  need  of  the  early  population 
of  these  hills  and  woods.” 

Mr.  Cooke  also  exhibited  the  manuscript  collection  of  thirty- 
three  autograph  Letters  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  with  illustrative 
preface  and  addenda  from  himself,  a  transcript  of  which  was 
presented  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  of  June  4th  by  Dr.  Fresh- 
field,  accompanied  by  a  letter  giving  a  general  account  of  Mr. 
Cooke’s  interesting  collection.  Dr.  Freshfield,  having  made 
himself  master  of  the  contents,  undertook,  in  Mr.  Cooke’s 
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absence,  to  read  extracts  from  some  of  the  most  interesting 
letters,  and  gave  some  details  of  the  life  of  Bishop  Lloyd. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Society  a  Paper  on  a  Military 
Decoration  relating  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Britain,  which 
had  been  found  a  few  years  ago  near  Pola  in  Istria,  in  a  hoard 
of  silver  objects.  Dr.  Evans  at  the  same  time  exhibited  various 
objects  from  his  own  collection  in  illustration  of  Phalerae  and 
such  like  decorations  of  the  Roman  period.  This  Paper  will  be 
published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  June  18th,  1885. 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  Morinie  : — 

1.  Bulletin  Historique  (Nouvelle  Serie)  33e  Annee,  131e  et  132e  Livraisons. 
34e  Annee,  133e  Livcaison.  8vo.  Saint-Omer,  1884-5. 

2.  Memoires.  Tome  xix.  (1884-1885).  8vo.  Saint-Omer,  1885. 

From  the  Society  of  Emulation  of  Abbeville Bulletin  des  Proces-Verbaux, 
avec  une  Table  Analytique  des  Seances.  Annees  1881-1884.  8vo.  Abbe¬ 
ville,  1882-5. 

From  the  Free  Society  of  Emulation  for  Commerce  and  Industry,  of  the  Lower 
Seine: — Bulletin.  Exercise  1883-1884,  et  1884-1885.  (Premiere  partie). 
2  vols.  8vo.  Rouen,  1884-5. 

From  the  Commission  for  Antiquities  of  the  Lower  Seine  : — Bulletin.  Tome  vi.- 
2°  Livraison.  8vo.  Rouen,  1884. 

From  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Letters  and  Arts  of  Rouen  : — Precis  Analytique 
des  Travaux,  pendant  l’annee  1883-1884.  8vo.  Rouen,  1885. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  xi.  Part  i. 
No.  78.  8vo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Author : — [From  Transactions,  Essex  Field  Club,  vol.  iv.  part  9.] 
Miscellaneous  Notes  on  Deneholes,  1883.  By  T.  Vincent  Holmes,  F.G.S. 
8vo.  1883. 

From  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society  : — Transactions.  Part 
xix.— Part  2  of  Volume  vi.  8vo.  London,  1885. 

From  the  Author,  Lord  Clermont  : — Fortescue  Family  History.  Supplement  to 
Chapter  I.  (Two  copies.)  4to. 

From  the  Author,  R.  P.  Pullan,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.: — 

1.  Remarks  on  Church  Decoration.  8vo.  London,  1873 
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2.  Elementary  Lectures  on  Christian  Architecture.  Sm.  8vo.  London, 

1879. 

3.  Eastern  Cities  and  Italian  Towns.  With  notes  on  their  Architecture. 

Sm.  8vo.  London,  1879. 

4.  The  Architectural  designs  of  William  Burges,  A.R.A.  Eolio.  London, 

1883. 

5.  Studies  in  Architectural  Style.  Eolio.  London,  1883. 

Special  Thanks  were  returned  to  Lord  Clermont  and  to  R.  P. 
Pullan,  Esq.,  F.  S.A.,  respectively,  for  their  Donations  to  the 
Library. 

R.  P.  Pullan,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

Edwin  Feeshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  V.P.,  communicated  the 
following  letter  which  he  had  received  from  J.  G.  Waller, 
Esq.,  relating  to  the  Wall  Painting  at  Chaldon  Church,  near 
Merstham,  where  he  had  met  Mr.  Waller  acting  as  cicerone  to  a 
party  of  gentlemen.  This  painting  has  been  described  in  the 
Surrey  Archaeological  Journal,  v.  275,  vii.  295,  and  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  xxx.  35  : — 

“  I  was  glad  to  find  that  you  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Chaldon 
and  take  interest  in  that  very  unique  painting.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it 
is  disintegrating,  and  in  my  discourse  last  Saturday  I  was  obliged 
to  speak  of  details  not  now  visible.  Last  summer  twelvemonth 
a  spray  of  preservative  medium  was  thrown  over  it,  and  may 
have  arrested  decay.  But  it  is  obvious  to  me  something  more 
should  be  done,  and  I  should  like  to  have  a  chat  with  you  about 
it.  You  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  I,  foreseeing  a  probable 
effacement  or  other  contingencies,  made  a  tracing  of  the  whole, 
and  amused  my  winter  evenings  by  a  complete  full-size  drawing, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  a  permanent  record.  I  presented 
this  to  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  with  some  proviso  that 
it  might  pass  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  I  feel  it  ought  to 
be  in  the  custody  of  the  latter,  and  had  I  been  a  Fellow  it  would 
have  gone  there  as  a  matter  of  course.  For  the  last  twenty  years 
I  have  been  about  to  seek  election,  but  some  ill  health  made  me 
hesitate ;  and  of  late,  when  age  is  creeping  fast  upon  me  and  your 
numbers  are  full,  one  cannot  see  one’s  way  to  wait  a  turn.  But 
I  shall  certainly  make  a  move  that  my  drawing  should  go  to  the 
custody  of  the  Society,  as  many  other  things  of  mine  are  already 
willed  to  it. 

“  Touching  any  restoration  of  this  painting :  it  could  be  done, 
provided  you  get  a  workman  who  will  obey  orders,  not  an  expert. 
I  except  the  latter  because  of  my  experience  of  what  was  done  at 
St.  Albans  and  St.  Leigh,  Oxon,  by  the  same  people.  At  the 
first  place  it  took  me  but  five  minutes  to  find  mistakes,  and  at 
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the  last  details  were  put  in  that  by  no  possible  chance  ever  appear 
in  the  subject. 

“  I  know  that  the  parochial  authorities  desire  its  preservation. 
I  hear  that  even  our  transatlantic  cousins  go  to  see  it. 

“  I  am  about  to  reprint  for  the  parish  my  paper  on  the 
subject. 

“  You  asked  me  to  give  the  picture  an  examination,  and  this 
is  my  report  upon  it.” 


George  Lambert,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  the  following 
objects  of  Church  and  other  Plate,  and  a  piece  of  embroidery, 
which  may  be  thus  described  : — 

“  1.  A  medieval  chalice  and  paten.  The  chalice  is  5f  inches 
in  height;  the  bowl  is  conical  in  shape,  and  is  4  inches  in 
diameter  and  2  inches  deep.  It  rests  on  an  hexagonal  stem,  un¬ 
equally  divided  by  a  knot  formed  of  six  lozenge-faced  projec¬ 
tions  bearing  heads,  too  much  effaced  by  wear  to  determine 
whether  they  are  human  or  animal.  Between  the  heads  is  per¬ 
forated  tracery.  The  stem  rests  on  a  mullet  foot,  molded  at 
the  edge,  each  angle  decorated  at  the  extremity  with  a  foliated 
knop.  One  of  the  compartments  of  the  foot  has  incised  on  the 
surface  a  representation  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  arms  of  the 
sacred  figure  are  drawn  up  over  the  head.  The  rest  of  the 
surface  is  filled  with  foliated  decorations.  The  extreme  diagonal 
of  the  foot,  from  point  to  point,  is  5  inches.  On  the  two  com¬ 
partments  adjacent  to  the  Crucifixion  is  stamped,  on  the  dexter 
side,  and  on  the  sinister  side,  capulb  This  chalice 

belongs  to  the  parish  of  Bacton  in  Herefordshire,  and  as 
Capull  or  Caple  is  a  Herefordshire  name,  John  Capull  may 
have  been  the  giver  of  the  chalice.  The  paten  is  5  inches 
in  diameter,  and  has  in  the  centre  a  six-lobed  depression, 
within  which,  surrounded  by  a  circular  border,  is  a  Vernacle. 
The  chalice  so  closely  resembles  the  chalice  at  Old  Hutton, 
figured  and  described  in  Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson’s  Old  Church  Plate 
in  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,  p.  114,  that  it  might  have  been  made 
by  the  same  maker,  and  is  no  doubt  of  the  same  date,  approxi¬ 
mately  (for  neither  of  them  has  hall-marks),  viz.  circa  1480. 
Mr.  Lambert  states  that  in  some  document  at  the  Record  Office 
this  chalice  and  paten  are  mentioned  as  being  at  Bacton  a  century 
later,  viz.  in  the  year  1555.  The  document  in  question  is  pro¬ 
bably  one  of  the  lists  of  church  ornaments  drawn  up  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

“2.  Silver  cup,  5^  inches  high.  Square-shaped  bowl  3f 
inches  in  diameter,  3  inches  in  depth,  resting  on  a  conical  foot 
(without  stem  or  knop),  and  flattened  at  the  base.  Both  the 
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bowl  and  the  foot  are  divided  by  vertical  bands  into  compart¬ 
ments  decorated  with  flowers  and  foliage.  The  year-letter  seems 
to  indicate  1669.  Under  the  foot  is  engraved  63.  The  maker’s 
name  has  the  letters  10  with  a  star  below,  in  a  heart-shaped 
scutcheon. 

“3.  Silver  communion  cup,  5^  inches.  Conical  bowl  with 
straight  sides,  3^  inches  in  diameter ;  length  of  sides  3§  inches. 
Surface  decorated  with  leaves  and  flowers.  Supported  on  a  plain 
foot  separated  by  a  knop.  Underneath  the  foot  is  the  lion  passant 
stamp. 

“  4.  Silver  communion  cup,  and  paten  cover.  Height  of  cup 
5f  inches ;  diameter  of  bowl  3f  inches ;  depth  of  bowl  3|  inches  ; 
diameter  of  foot  3  inches.  The  bowl  is  supported  on  a  plain 
stem  knop  and  foot.  It  has  straight  sides  terminating  in  a  lip; 
just  below  is  a  band,  |  an  inch  wide,  with  scroll  ornament.  The 
paten  cover  is  If  inch  diameter.  Underneath  its  foot  is  the  name 
of  Little  Birch  (spelt  Letul  Bur  die),  and  the  date  1576.  Inside 
are  traces  of  an  engraving  of  a  heart  from  which  issue  rays, 
and  which  seems  to  be  placed  within  three  of  the  litnbs  of  a 
cruciform  nimbus,  perhaps  portion  of  a  mediaeval  paten. 

£t  5.  A  posset  cup  with  two  handles.  Height  2 ^  inches  ; 
diameter  3j  inches.  The  year-letter  gives  the  date  1680. 

“  6.  Small  cocoanut  cup  mounted  in  silver.  On  the  rim  are 
the  letters  F.A.M.,  with  a  star  under  the  A,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  the  letters  H.H.  Date  about  1620. 

“  7.  A  piece  of  embroidery  from  the  parish  of  Bacton,  Here¬ 
fordshire,  stated  by  Mr.  Lambert  to  be  an  altar-cloth,  and  to  have 
been  worked  by  Blanche  Parry,  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth.  Some  account  of  this  lady  will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  vol.  lxv.  p.  378  (where  a  representation  is  given,  p.  376, 
of  her  monument  in  Bacton  church),  and  in  Ballard’s  Memoirs 
of  Several  Ladies  in  Great  Britain,  &c.  p.  177.  This  piece  of 
embroidery  consists  of  five  and  even  more  pieces  sewn  together, 
and  if  used  as  an  altar-cloth  at  all  was  probably  intended  for  one 
of  the  Ridley  communion  tables ;  the  centre  panel  covering 
the  table,  the  two  end  panels  hanging  down  at  the  ends,  a  piece 
hanging  down  in  front,  and  a  narrow  flap  going  over  the  edge 
behind.  The  dimensions  from  end  to  end  are  6  feet  8  inches. 
The  antependium,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  is  3  feet  3  inches  wide 
by  1  foot  9  inches  deep.  The  design  is  in  no  way  of  a  religious 
character.  Birds,  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  boats  with  their 
occupants,  flowers,  leaves,  and  fruits,  constitute  a  decoration  which 
has  at  one  time  been  very  beautiful,  though  it  has  suffered  much 
from  routm  usage.  An  altar-cloth  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character  °at  Stretham  church,  Cambridgeshire,  is  briefly  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  188. 
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The  Rev.  W.  S.  C4LVERLEY,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  plaster  cast 
of  a  quadrangular  stone  from  Isel,  Cumberland,  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows : — 

“  The  stone  is  light-coloured  sandstone  of  the  neighbouring 
district.  Height,  1 1  inches  ;  width  at  wider  end  6  inches ;  at 
narrower  end  4^  inches. 

“  Its  form  suggests  the  uppermost  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  very 
early  cross,  but  no  trace  exists  of  the  place  from  which  the  arms 
should  spring. 

“  In  the  upper  end  of  the  stone  a  cup-shaped  hollow  has  been 
formed  (shown  in  the  cast),  and  the  smooth  or  worn  edges  give 
one  the  impression  that  the  stone  may  possibly  be  complete  in 
itself. 

“  Tradition  says  that  this  stone  was  taken  out  of  the  ancient 
bridge  over  the  river  Derwent,  close  to  the  vicarage  house  and 
the  old  Norman  church  of  Isel,  at  the  time  of  the  building  of 
the  present  bridge  in  the  early  days  of  the  last  generation. 

“  The  sculpture  is  in  relief,  and  resembles  that  of  the  earlier 
crosses,  bearing  marks  of  pointed  tools  such  as  a  drill  or  pick- 
work  instead  of  the  marks  of  a  broad  or  narro  w  chisel. 

“  Each  of  the  four  faces  of  the  stone  has  an  upper  panel  bear¬ 
ing  in  relief  a  single  design,  and  below  the  raised  band  of  this 
panel  a  narrower  panel  bearing  in  relief  an  c/3  shaped  design. 

“  The  design  in  one  of  the  upper  panels  is  the  1  Svasti  ’  or 
Fylfot  sign,  with  its  arms  turning  towards  the  left  or  from  the 
sun.  Ir.  two  of  the  other  upper  panels  is  the  Triskele  sign,  with 
this  peculiarity  that  the  curve  of  one  of  the  arms  of  one  of  these 
three  armed  symbols  is  bent  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
of  the  other  two  instead  of  preserving  the  whorling  motion 
indicated  by  the  regular  Svasti  and  Triskele. 

“  The  fourth  symbol  is,  I  believe,  another  form  of  Thor’s  sign, 
the  Thunderbolt.  (See  Plate.*) 

“These  signs  appear  to  me  to  belong  to  the  Norse  faith  in 
some  manner,  and  a  wonderful  interest  attaches  to  the  sculpture, 
which  bears  the  Fylfot  (Svasti)  (Thor’s  hammer),  the  Triskele, 
the  thunderbolt,  and  the  rM  shaped  sun-snake,  all  together  on 
one  stone  carved  in  relief  in  panels,  and  in  the  very  style  and 
fashion  of  the  work  of  the  early  Christian  monuments. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  sketch  concerning  another 
sculpture  found  in  the  district  by  me  also  bearing  the  Fylfot 
sign,  together  with  the  strange  wavy  and  spiral  patterns  with  the 
key-pattern  and  curves  and  serpent-forms  which  have  been  taken 
to  symbolise  the  watery  element  and  the  sun  system  as  the 
emblems  of  purity  and  life,  and  which  all  seem  to  be  closely 


*  This  illustration  is  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Calverley. 


THREE  SIDES  OF  A  QUADRANGULAR  CROSS-SHAFT  FROM  ISEL,  CUMBERLAND. 
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connected  with  one  another.  This  sculpture  is  a  cross  shaft  of 
which  we  have  the  head,  and  it  is  Christian,  for  it  bears  some¬ 
thing  of  the  story  of  an  early  British  saint  and  the  sea  birds. 

“  I  have  also  lately  found  in  this  old  Strathclyde  kingdom 
three  other  fragments  of  cross  shafts  bearing  similar  designs 
(Svasti,  key,  and  spiral  work  with  curves),  and  one  other  frag, 
ment  bearing  the  Triskele  amidst  plait-work  interspersed  with 
bosses. 

“  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  engraved  specimens 
known  to  me,  and  I  feel  certain  that  we  are  on  the  track  of  the 
earliest  Christian  sculpture  after  the  retirement  of  the  Roman 
legions  and  before  the  advent  of  Roman  Christian  Western  art  in 
any  great  force. 

“  The  cast  which  I  send  is  in  the  best  style  of  this  very  early 
work,  it  being  in  regular  panels,  whereas  all  the  others  known 
to  me  have  been  traced  irregularly  by  a  freehand  over  the  face 
of  the  stone.” 

R.  S.  Ferguson,  Esq.,F.S.A.,Local  Secretary  for  Cumberland, 
communicated  the  following  Notes  on  various  Antiquities  from 
that  county. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  book  contain¬ 
ing  transcripts  made  by  myself  of  (i)  the  Elizabethan  bye-laws 
for  the  government  of  Carlisle;  (ii)  the  bye-laws  of  the  eight 
guilds,  which  still  drag  on  a  moribund  existence  in  that  city. 

“  Of  the  Elizabethan  bye-laws  the  Corporation  of  Carlisle 
possess  three  copies,  two  of  which  are  mere  rough  drafts,  while 
the  third  is  the  final  one,  and  is  contained  in  a  huge  volume,  of 
which  I  have  given  a  description  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Transactions  ot  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Archaeological 
Society,  p.  297  ;  and  which,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Mayor  of 
Carlisle,  I  now  exhibit.  Its  binding  deserves  careful  attention. 
On  the  first  leaf  of  this  book  is  a  highly-ornamented  and  floreated 
escutcheon  of  the  city  arms ;  and  on  the  second  is  the  title,  the 
centre  of  which  is  taken  up  by  a  gigantic  letter  T,  6  inches 
high  and  5  broad.  The  top  forms  a  grassy  plateau,  whereon  a 
huge  raven  sits  on  the  top  of  a  flower,  while  grotesque  figures 
manoeuvre  round  the  sable  bird. 

“  The  title  is  as  follows  : — 

THIS 

CALLED  THE  REGESTAR  GO 
VERNOR  OR  DORMONT  BOOK 
OR  THE  COMON  WELTH  OR  THE 
INHABITANCES  WTHIHIN  THE  CITIB 
OP  CARLELL  RENEWED  IN  THE  YERE  OR 
OUR  LORD  GOD  1561. 
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“  The  book  has  hence  always  been  known  as  the  ‘  Dormont 
Book.’  The  bye-laws  are  preceded  by  a  prologue  headed, — 

“  1  Deo  et  Virtu ti  omnia  debent. 

Prolog. 

Lyke  as  the  Universale  noumber  of  subjects  and  people  in  all 
realmes  and  countries  cannot  have  continuall  encrease  nor  good 
sureties  in  unitie  and  peas  only  by  good  prudens  godly  orders 
and  holesome  Lawes  provided  mayd.  and  orderyd.  after  there 
estate  wth  dew  execution  of  the  same  by  good  governors,  and 
officers  which  ledeth  the  people  to  one  perfect  submission  unto 
and  trayd  of  concord  wereupon  restett  all  the  coinmone  weth  for 
th.  encrease  of  Gods  people  in  vertue  and  correction  of  the  Evyll 
in  Vice.’ 

“  The  prologue  meanders  on  in  this  style  for  two  or  three  long 
pages,  which  1  refrain  from  inflicting  on  the  Society,  but  it 
states  that — 

u  4  The  Mayor  and  citezens  of  this  citie  wth  the  advise  of  the 
counsale  and  corporation  of  the  same  .  .  .  have  taken  parte 
labor  travell  and  Diligence  of  zeal  and  gudwyll  to  devise  orders 
constitutions  and  reules.’ 

and  concludes  with  ‘  Amen.’  Then  comes  the  testamur , — 

“ 4  In  Witness  here  of  as  well  the  Mayor  and  counsale  wth 
foure  of  everie  occupation  of  the  foresaid  citie  for  and  in  the 
naym  of  the  hole  citizens  and  the  inhabitantes  thereof  haith  sub¬ 
scribed  this  book  wth  oure  proper  hands  as  also  Annexed  hereto 
there  comon  Seall.’ 

“  The  seal  has  gone,  but  the  green  and  white  cord  to  which  it 
was  once  attached  now  remains. 

“  Now,  the  point  to  be  noticed  is  this,  that  the  bye-laws  are 
made  by  the  mayor  and  citizens  with  the  advice  of  the  council 
and  corporation,  and  that  the  testamur  is  by  the  ‘  Mayor  counsale 
and  four  of  everie  occupation  or  guild,’  as  representing  the 
citizens  :  thus  showing  that  the  trade  or  craft  guilds  of  Carlisle 
had  asserted  themselves,  and  become  powerful  checks  on  the 
town  council  or  guild  mercatory.  This  runs  all  through  the 
bye-laws.  Though  the  mayor  and  council  are  the  administrative 
body,  yet  they  are  prohibited  from  laying  out  money  without 
the  consent  of  four  of  every  occupation  ;  two  of  the  four  keys 
of  the  common  chest  of  the  city  are  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the 
occupations  ;  the  recorder,  and  auditors  and  other  officers,  not 
specified  in  the  then  existing  charters,  are  removable  by  the 
mayor  and  counsale  and  four  of  every  occupation,  who  are  to 
appoint  the  successors  to  officers  so  removed.  The  two  points  of 
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most  importance,  as  having  been  most  frequently  the  subject  of 
local  squabbles  and  litigation,  are  the  claim  of  the  craft  guilds 
to  control  the  audit  of  the  city  accounts,  and  the  following  bye¬ 
law,  which  is  No.  19  : — 

“  ‘  Item,  that  the  Mayor  of  hymself  shall  not  hereafter  make 
any  outmen  freemen  without  the  advice  of  the  moste  parte  of  the 
counsale  and  foure  of  euere  occupacon,  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
ancient  custom  and  constitution  of  the  citie.’ 

“  The  words  1  outmen,5  and  ‘  and  foure  of  euere  occupations,’ 
are  interpolations,  and  on  this  bye-law  hangs  the  political  history 
of  Carlisle,  culminating  in  the  famous  ‘  mushroom 5  elections 
of  the  last  century,  whose  history  I  have  attempted  to  tell  in 
my  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  M.P.’s  from  the  Restoration 
to  the  Reform  Bill. 

“  I  should  here  mention  that  these  bye-laws  are  confirmed  by 
a  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  states  an  c  inspeximus  ’  of 
them. 

“  The  first  twelve  rules  or  so  relate  to  the  council,  and  pre¬ 
scribe  how  its  business  was  to  be  conducted.  The  door  is  to  be 
locked,  and  the  key  laid  beside  the  mayor.  All  are  to  sit  or 
stand  in  due  order. 

“  ‘  Those  that  haith  borne  noe  office  with  in  the  citie  shall  give 
place  to  those  ancients  such  as  haith  borne  office  and  franckly 
and  gentilly  suffer  to  sit  or  stand  over  them.’ 

“  Each  councillor  is  to  give  his  opinion  in  order,  and  any  one 
who  interrupts  is  to  be  put  out.  They  had  a  most  effectual 
method  of  settling  the  minority. 

<c  ‘  Item,  if  any  counsaior  beyng  present  be  obstinate  or  led  by 
affection  and  stand  in  pie  against  his  fellows  beyng  counsellors, 
and  not  reconciled  that  then  the  mayr  either  to  punishe  hym 
extremly  or  else  to  exclude  from  that  cause  or  matter  only. 
And  the  determination  of  the  residue  of  the  counsale  to  be  good 
and  effectual.’ 

u  This  is  a  very  practical  style  of  cloture,  and  I  recommend  it 
to  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  A  member  of  the  minority 
in  the  town  council  of  Carlisle  under  Queen  Bess  had  rather  a 
rough  time  of  it.  If  he  stayed  away  from  the  council  he  was 
fined  6s.  8 d.;  if  he  disagreed  with  the  majority  the  mayor 
punished  him  f  extremely,’  or  put  him  out.  When  he  had  got 
down  the  steps  he  dare  not  relieve  his  feelings  by  telling  his 
fellow-citizens  why  he  had  made  so  precipitate,  possibly  an 
undignified,  exit  ;  for  a  discloser  of  council 

“  ‘Was  not  hereafter  to  be  takene  as  one  of  the  counsale,  but 
clearly  ubiect  from  the  same  as  a  man  not  worthe  vocation.’ 
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“  He  had  not  even  the  poor  consolation  of  being  able  to  bear 
a  grudge  against  a  fellow  councillor.  If  he  had,  the  mayor 
and  four  other  councillors  under  the  sixth  bye-law  would  pro¬ 
ceed  to  appease  it  for  him,  and  if  he  would  not  be  appeased  he 
was  promptly  expelled,  and  the  same  fate  befel  him  if  he  railed 
at  his  fellow  councillors. 

“  The  ninth  bye-law  is  headed,  ‘  Disorder  in  the  mayor  to  be 
reformed,’  but  in  reality  it  is  for  the  protection  of  the  mayor  and 
the  bailiffs.  No  one  is  to  sue  those  functionaries  at  common 
law,  but  is  first  to  apply  to  the  council,  and  the  penalty  for 
sueing  the  mayor  at  common  law  is  imprisonment.  Thus,  if  the 
mayor  of  Carlisle  in  1561,  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of 
the  town  council,  kicked  the  minority  out,  the  minority  would 
be  put  in  prison  if  they  tried  to  find  a  remedy  at  the  common 
law.  Then  the  majority  had  another  stick  at  hand  in  the  thirty- 
second  bye-law,  which  prohibits  any  inhabitant  from  speak¬ 
ing  or 

“  4  Reporting  any  unhonest,  undecent,  or  slanderous  words,  or 
unreverently  use  them  against  the  mayr  or  counsale. ’ 

“  If  a  councillor  did  this  dreadful  deed,  he  was  fined  20s.  for 
the  first  offence,  and  expelled  for  the  second.  If  a  4  commoner  ’ 
(a  man  was  a  commoner  who  was  not  in  the  town  council  of 
Carlisle,  tempore  Queen  Elizabeth),  he  lost  his  freedom  of  the 
city,  and  was  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  mayor  and  six  of 
the  council.  If  he  was  abandoned  enough  to  offend  again  he 
was  excluded  the  city  and  its  liberties. 

“  The  eleventh  bye-law  is — 

“  4  How  as  often  as  any  nobleman  or  strangers  worthy  shall 
cum  to  the  citie  that  then  upon  warnynge  from  the  mayr  all  the 
counsale  with  the  most  part  of  the  honest  men  of  the  citie  in 
there  decent  apparell  shall  attend  and  accompany  the  mayor  for 
the  worship  of  the  citie  upon  payne  of  euere  default  iii.s  iiiid.’ 

“From  the  accounts  of  the  chamberlains  I  find  the  nobleman 
was  treated  with  sugar  and  wine ,  and  no  doubt  the  honest  men 
in  their  decent  apparel  got  a  drink  too.  But  the  next  bye-law 
tells  of  more  serious  calls,  and  tell  of  a  state  of  things  that  has 
long  passed  away. 

“  4  How  that  all  men  shalbe  in  redinesse  immediately  to  cum 
to  a  fray  or  Soden  Fyer,  and  that  all  men  attend  and  assiste  the 
Mayr  without  havynge  respect  or  ayd  either  to  frend  foe  or 
adversarie.  And  the  offenders  therein  if  any  be  hereafter,  shall 
have  condign  punyshment  or  else  be  discharged  of  his  frelidge 
(if  ther  be  fremen)  for  not  attendynge  nor  obeying  the  Mayr.’ 
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“  Next  follow  a  scries  of  rules  relating  to  financial  matters. 
The  corporation  had  no  bankers  and  no  banking  account  ;  they 
kept  their  money  in  a  huge  chest,  hooped  and  bound  with  iron, 
and  secured  by  four  fetter-locks,  which  is  in  the  Carlisle  Museum. 
One  of  the  keys  was  kept  by  the  mayor;  a  second  by  ‘one  of 
the  most  auncient  and  most  Discret  of  the  counsale,’  and  the 
other  two  were  kept  by  two  members  of  the  occupations  or 
guilds.  Whenever  money  was  taken  out  of  the  chest  a  gage  or 
obligation — a  voucher  in  fact— had  to  be  put  in  in  place  of  the 
money,  and  no  money  could  be  laid  out  without  the  consent  of 
four  from  every  guild.  The  yearly  audit  was  to  commence  in 
the  first  or  second  week  of  Lent,  and  to  be  continued  ‘  until  the 
same  be  finished  and  the  fote  thereof  openly  declared.’  The 
mayor  signed  it  in  presence  of  representatives  of  the  guilds  ;  and 
the  book  of  account  had  to  be  passed  by  the  council,  and  then 
it  was  deposited  in  the  common  chest,  but  the  auditor  kept  a 
‘  president  of  it.’  In  the  common  chest  the  city  leases,  title- 
deeds,  and  records  were  all  to  be  kept.  The  mayor  and  chamberlains 
had  to  collect  the  town  rents  in  time  for  the  audit,  and  if  the 
mayor  was  in  default  any  deficiency  was  stopped  out  of  his  fee  : 
if  the  chamberlains  were  in  fault  they  had  to  put  the  defaulting 
tenant  in  ward,  that  is  custody,  or  be  put  in  themselves  until  the 
rent  was  paid.  I  suspect  the  chamberlain  took  good  care  to 
catch  the  tenant  himself  before  he  got  very  far  into  arrears. 
When  on  financial  matters  I  should  mention  that  the  mayor  got 
a  yearly  fee. 

“  ‘  Item,  that  the  Mayr  for  his  year  beynge  shall  have  for  his 
fee  viii.l  vi.s  viii.d  ;  for  wynne,  vi.l,  and  lor  apprentices  in  his 
house  on  Saint  John  Evyn  and  Saint  Peter  Evyn  iii.l.’ 

44  Sanitary  laws  take  up  some  space.  A  penalty  is  imposed  on 
persons  casting  corruption,  such  as  ‘  dead  dogs,  catts,  nolt 
homes,  or  any  other  things  corrupt,’  into  the  common  wells,  and 
no  midden  or  dunghill  was  to  be  allowed  within  twelve  feet  of 
any  well,  a  most  sensible  precaution.  Nor  were  people  to  have 
dunghills  near  their  front  doors.  No  person  was  to  winnow  corn 
in  the  street  or  on  the  walls.  Swine  were  not  to  go  abroad  in 
the  open  street,  and  swine-troughs  were  prohibited  there.  Carts 
or  cars  were  not  to  be  left  in  the  streets  for  more  than  three 
nights,  but  every  holy  day  they  were  to  be  moved  altogether. 
Every  inhabitant  had  to  clean  his  fore  front  to  the  middle  of  the 
pavement,  4  weykly,  or  at  least  once  in  a  month  ’  (that  is  rather 
vague),  and  those  that  had  4  garthes  in  the  boundes  of  the  laite 
gray  freers  ’  had  to  sweep  according  to  their  ‘  portion  and  bounds 
to  make  the  street  clean  to  the  myddell  on  payn  aforesaid.’ 
Mastiff  dogs  were  not  to  run  about  unmuzzled. 
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“ c  Noe  unchartered  Scott  was  to  dwell  within  the  citie  or  the 
liberties  thereof,  upon  payn  of  forfitore  of  all  his  guds  and 
punishment  of  his  bodie,  and  no  Scotchman  or  woman  was  to 
walk  within  this  citie  after  the  watch  bell  be  rounge  at  thare 
per  ill  onles  thei  haue  a  freman  his  son  or  servant  with  them  upon 
payn  of  imprisonment  at  the  discreshon  of  the  mayr  and  coun¬ 
sale.’ 

“  Our  rulers  in  the  sixteenth  century  did  not  encourage  the 
going  out  at  night  at  all,  for  it  is  expressly  ruled 

“  ‘  That  noe  mans  sones  servants  nor  apprentices  shall  go 
abrod  in  the  street  within  the  citie  after  tene  of  the  clock  in  the 
night  except  it  be  upon  thare  fathers  or  masters  business  upon 
payn  of  punyshment  two  hours  in  the  stok  the  next  day  after 
and  further  to  be  orderyd  by  the  mayor’s  discretion.’ 

u  There  is  a  casus  omissus  in  the  law:  it  prohibits  a  man’s 
sons  from  walking  about  late,  but  says  nothing  as  to  his 
daughters.  Their  conduct  and  walking  about  is  left  to  be 
regulated  in  foro  domestico.  One  or  two  other  miscellaneous 
bye-laws  may  be  noticed  in  this  connection.  Unlawful  games 
are  prohibited,  but  no  definition  of  unlawful  games  is  given, 
except  by  reference  to  the  statute  of  33  Henry  VIII. 

“  Vagabonds  and  beggars  were  not  to  be  suffered  to  go  openly 
about  the  city  ‘  Onles  such  pore  and  impotent  persons  as  shalbe 
allowed  by  the  mayr  and  counsale  according  to  the  statute  mayd 
in  that  behalf,  which  pore  persons  to  have  tokens  and  badges 
declaring  that  thei  be  allowed  by  the  mayr  and  counsell.’  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  find  one  of  those  ‘  tokens  or  badges.’ 
The  holder  would  be  a  sort  of  privileged  mendicant,  or  Carlisle 
Edie  Ochiltree. 

“  The  market  is  the  subject  of  a  great  many  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations.  Our  forefathers  were  bothered  by  no  nonsense  about 
free  trade,  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  principles  of 
political  economy.  The  bailiffs  took  oath  that  they  would  (  so 
that  all  manner  of  vitelis  comynge  to  this  market  be  gud  and 
holesome  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.’  Our  forefathers  looked 
with  the  greatest  horror  on  a  middle  man,  and  they  did  their 
best  to  hinder  buying  and  selling  by  a  series  of  well-meant  rules 
and  restrictions.  They  were  determined  to  have  their  market 
well  supplied.  The  tenant  of  the  Kinggarth  fishery  and  of  the 
free-net  in  Eden  was  bound,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  bring  to 
Carlisle  market  at  least  half  the  fish  he  caught  ‘  for  the  better 
famishment  and  releef  of  all  the  inhabitantes  of  the  same  citie.’ 
For  the  regulation  of  the  market  two  clerks  of  the  market  were 
appointed  by  the  mayor  and  council,  who  were  to  have  the 
oversight  of  ail  victuals.  Unwholesome  victuals  were  either  to 
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be  burnt  or  otherwise  ‘  disposed  to  the  pore  people  by  the  mayr 
and  bailifs  of  thare  discretion.’  This  mode  of  disposing  of 
unwholesome  food  had  the  further  advantage  of  also,  probably, 
disposing  of  the  poor.  Then  people  were  to  be  served  in  the 
market  in  due  order. 

u  1  Item,  that  in  all  vitells  cumynge  or  beynge  in  the  market 
the  mayr  shalbe  first  served,  then  the  aldermen  and  counsale,  next 
and  after  all  honest  men  and  women  according  to  thare  vocation 
inhabitynge  within  the  citie  upon  payne  of  euere  severall  offence 
comitted  to  the  contrary  iii.s  iiii.d  which  incontinent  shalbe 
levied  by  the  officer  of  the  offender’s  guds.’ 

“  i  Item,  that  noe  man  hereafter  shall  presume  to  be  cater  or 
vitelle  for  any  man  either  in  the  towne  or  countrie  except  he  be 
known  to  be  a  servant  or  comon  cater  appointed  upon  payne  of 
forfitor  of  the  things  so  bought,  and  the  offender  to  be  punished 
according  to  the  statute  of  forestalling  and  regrating.’ 

u  Forestalled,  that  is,  persons  who  bought  victuals  or  mer¬ 
chandise  on  its  road  to  the  market,  or  before  the  market  bell 
had  rung,  intending  to  sell  it  again  for  profit,  and  regrators,  or 
persons  who  bought  provisions  to  sell  again  for  a  profit,  were 
severely  repressed  by  our  ancestors.  The  bailiffs  were  bound  by 
their  oath  to  ‘  suffer  noe  forestalled  ne  regrators  to  be  within 
the  precincts  of  this  citie,  ne  the  liberties  thereof.’  Once  ex¬ 
pelled  they  were  not  permitted  again  to  dwell  therein,  and  any 
one  who  ‘  resett  ’  them  or  harboured  them  was  fined.  The 
bakehouses  and  brewhouses  were  under  regulation.  They  could 
be  kept  only  by  freemen  or  their  wives,  except  during  the  fair 
time.  The  brewers  and  bakers  had  to  observe  the  assize  of 
bread  and  wine,  a  table  by  which  the  mayor  and  council  pre¬ 
scribed  the  prices  and  quantities  by  which  bread  and  wine  were 
to  be  sold.  There  were  to  be  kept  at  each  common  bakehouse 
no  more  persons  than  the  wife  or  master  of  the  bakehouse  and 
two  women  servants,  and  the  price  for  baking  was  to  be  two¬ 
pence  a  bushel,  penny  the  half  bushel,  and  a  halfpenny  the  peck. 
There  are  a  heap  of  minor  market  regulations,  which  I  don’t 
always  see  the  reason  for.  No  outman  was  to  bring  flesh  to  the 
market  unless  he  also  brought  the  skin  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
sheep  the  skin  was  to  be  fast  to  some  part  of  the  carcase. 
Butchers  were  not  to  buy  or  bargain  for  kids  or  lambs  until 
after  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Outmen  were  not  to  buy 
corn  until  after  twelve  o’clock.  And  outmen  were  not  to  sell 
corn  to  foreigners  until  the  market  bell  had  rung.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  an  outman  and  foreigner  is  not  quite  clear  to  me. 
Butchers  who  rubbed  suet  on  their  meat  or  greased  it  to  make 
it  look  fat  were  to  forfeit  half  the  meat.  No  person  was  to  cut 
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fish  for  sale  except  those  that  brought  it  from  the  water  to  the 
market.  And  people  who  brought  fish  were  to  display  it  all  at 
once,  and  not  bring  it  out  fish  by  fish  to  ‘  th’endeathynge  of  the 
market.’  Corn  was  not  to  be  sold  or  bought  in  private  houses, 
nor  were  freemen  to  act  as  agents  and  buy  for  outmen.  Lastly, 
neither  butchers  nor  glovers  are  to  ‘  bawcon  ’  or  cure  ‘  sheep 
skynes.’  I  am  told  that  the  reason  for  this  law,  and  for  the  one 
which  requires  the  skin  to  be  brought  to  the  market  with  the 
flesh,  was  to  prevent  the  butchers  and  glovers  from  holding  the 
skins  back  until  the  prices  were  high.  The  mayor  and  bailiffs 
were  yearly  to  view  all  ‘  measures  and  metts  ’  in  the  city,  and 
to  break  any  unlawful  one,  4  either  bushel,  half  bushel,  peke, 
half  peck,  galone,  yard  wands,  or  other  measures.’  The  bye¬ 
law  continues,  4  If  any  man  kepe  in  his  house  any  double 
measure,  that  is  to  say,  a  gret  one  to  by  with  and  a  lesser  to  sell 
with,  that  eure  one  offend inge  theren  shall  pay  for  eure  severall 
■  offence  vi.s  viii.d.’  The  common  seals  wherewith  the  bushels, 
&c.  were  stamped  were  always  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
mayor. 

“  A  very  considerable  number  of  the  bye-laws,  in  fact  nearly 
half,  are  taken  up  with  the  mayor’s  court  or  city  court.  There 
were  no  assizes  for  Cumberland  in  the  sixteenth  century :  the 
March  courts,  or  courts  of  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches, 
dealt  with  the  greater  criminals,  over  whom  too  the  lords  of  the 
baronies  had  jurisdiction,  as  the  various  Gallow  Hills  up  and 
down  serve  to  remind  us.  For  civil  business,  if  both  parties 
were  not  amenable,  or  would  not  submit  to  the  mayor’s  court, 
the  alternative  would  be  a  journey  to  York.  That  this  was  a 
grievance  is  proved  by  an  entry  in  the  books  of  the  Merchants’ 
Guild,  who,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1617,  petitioned  the  King  to 
‘  have  one  of  the  three  cittyngs  (sessions)  of  York  onse  in  the 
yeare  to  be  keapt  in  Carlyell.’  The  ancient  courts  of  Carlisle 
are  three  :  the  city  quarter  sessions,  the  court  of  the  mayor  and 
bailiffs  called  the  city  court,  and  the  court  of  pie  poudre.  All 
three  are  in  existence,  though  the  city  quarter  sessions  have  a 
break  in  their  continuity.  But  the  other  two  exist  and  only 
want  suitors.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  mayor’s  court 
sat  in  the  moot  hall,  or  town  hall,  at  nine  o’clock  every  Monday 
morning.  It  had  two  attornies — a  small  supply — and  they  were 
duly  sworn  as  officers  of  the  court  to  be  ‘  upright  and  in¬ 
different.’  The  proceedings  were  commenced  by  plaint,  and  the 
bye-laws  give  very  careful  directions  for  the  making  up  of  the 
issues  and  holding  the  trials  ;  but  these  are  rather  too  technical 
for  citation.  In  some  points  the  court  was  more  liberal  than  the 
common  law :  a  married  woman,  for  instance,  could  sue  and  be 
sued  as  a  feme  sole :  women  might  wage  their  law  in  actions 
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where  wager  of  law  lay.  By  the  custom  of  the  city  a  freeman 
might  in  actions  of  ‘  brosene  stroke/  where  no  blood  is  shed, 
wage  his  law  with  six  hands  only.  Foreigner  or  outman  might 
sue  foreigner  or  outman  in  the  court,  but  both  must  give  sureties 
to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction.  When  a  freeman  sued  a  foreigner, 
the  court  laid  hold  of  any  goods  of  the  foreigner  it  could  so  as  to 
have  a  clutch  upon  him.  The  court  enforced  its  judgment  by 
distraint,  and  by  committal  to  ward  or  prison ;  an  odd  piece  of 
favour  being  shown  to  the  freeman  in  this  respect.  A  foreigner 
when  in  ward  was  clapped  into  ‘  the  low  chamber  in  the  moot 
hall  in  safe  custody,’  but  a  freeman  was  allowed  the  *  libertie  of 
the  moot  hall  upon  his  gentill  demeanor.’ 

“  I  must  not  delay  longer  over  the  Dormont  Book,  but  pass  on 
to  the  city  guilds  and  their  bye-laws. 

“  The  guilds  at  Carlisle  are  eight  in  number,  viz.  (1)  the 
Weavers  ;  (2)  the  Smiths,  who  included  black,  white,  gold  and 
silver  smiths,  or  all  that  live  by  the  hammery  art  ;  (3)  the 
Tailors,  or  Merchant  Tailors,  as  they  called  themselves  in  later 
days ;  (4)  the  Tanners  ;  (5)  the  Shoemakers  or  Cordwainers  ; 
(6)  the  Skinners  and  Glovers;  (7)  the  Butchers;  (8)  the  Mer¬ 
chants.  It  is  curious  that  there  is  no  guild  of  carpenters,  nor  of 
any  trade  connected  with  building ;  three  guilds,  the  tanners, 
the  shoemakers,  and  the  glovers  worked  in  leather,  while  a 
fourth,  the  Butchers,  dealt  in  hides.  Seven  of  the  guilds  are 
guilds  of  manual  craftsmen ;  the  eighth,  the  Merchants,  in¬ 
cluded  the  shopkeepers ;  of  these  some  were  grocers  and  seeds¬ 
men,  others  drapers.  Judging  from  their  bye-laws,  these  guilds 
presented  all  the  usual  characteristics  of  craft  guilds — the  mem¬ 
bers  ar efratres,  or  brothers;  great  importance  is  attached  to  the 
burial  of  the  dead ;  every  guild  formerly  possessed  a  herse-cloth, 
or  funeral  pall,  for  the  use  of  the  members,  and  the  whole  fra¬ 
ternity  were  bound  to  attend  the  funeral  of  any  brother  who  had 
‘  departed  to  God’s  mercy,’  or  of  any  brother’s  wife,  child,  or 
apprentice.  The  following  is  the  tailors’  rule  : — 

“  ‘  Also  it  ordered  (by  the  fraternity  of  Taylors)  that  when  any 
brother  or  brother’s  wife  of  this  occupation  deceases  that  [they] 
have  ye  whole  light  [a  candle]  with  ye  banner,  ye  son  or  daugh¬ 
ter  to  have  half-light  with  ye  banner,  and  ye  apprentice  a  third 
of  ye  light  with  ye.  banner.’ 

“  Their  religious  character  was  well  marked  ;  they  took  part 
in  the  Corpus  Christi  celebration.  In  the  rules  of  the  tailors’ 
guild  I  find 

“  ‘  It  is  Ordained  and  appointed  by  ye  said  Occupacon  that 
upon  Corpus  Christi  day  as  old  use  or  custome  before  time  the 
whole  Light  and  ye  whole  Occupacon  and  Banner  be  in  Gt. 
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Maries  Churchyard  at  ye  Ash  tree  at  1 0  of  ye  clock  in  ye  fore¬ 
noon,  and  he  yt  comes  not  before  ye  banner  be  raised  to  come 
away  pay  vi.d  each  offender  toties  quoties.’ 

“  As  for  dining  and  drinking  together,  the  rules  of  all  the 
Carlisle  craft  guilds  are  precise  and  full  on  the  subject  of  ‘  quar¬ 
terly  drinkings  ’  and  periodical  dinners.  Alas,  at  the  present 
day  the  Carlisle  guilds  are  fallen  into  such  poverty  that  only  two 
of  them — the  Butchers  and  the  Shoemakers — can  afford  to  drink 
at  all,  and  that  only  once  a  year,  on  Ascension  day.  The  bye¬ 
laws  are  full  of  curious  regulations  as  to  trade,  some  for  ensuring 
good  work ;  others  for  preventing  outmen,  foreigners,  and  Scotch¬ 
men  from  getting  a  footing  in  the  trade ;  but,  curious  as  these 
rules  are,  I  have  already  taken  up  too  much  time,  and  must  stop 
here. 

“  I  hope,  however,  before  long  to  get  this  volume  of  tran¬ 
scripts  published  in  the  extra  series  of  .  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  Society’s  Transactions. 

“  I  have  also  the  honour  to  exhibit  a  rubbing  of  an  Inscription 
upon  an  octagonal  Font  in  the  parish  church  of  Bootle,  in  South- 
West  Cumberland ;  both  the  font  and  inscription  are  engraved 
in  Hutchinson’s  Cumberland,  vol.  i.  App.  p.  523,  and  on  p.  559 
the  font  is  described  as  ‘  a  large  basin,  formed  of  black  marble  or 
porphyry  of  an  octagonal  form  ;  on  each  square  or  face  are  two 
shields,  raised  from  the  plane,  bearing  characters  in  the  Old 
English  letter,  in  some  parts  mixed  with  the  Saxon.  The 
emblematical  anchor  in  the  third  shield  is  rather  singular,  as  it 
stands  for  the  word  salvator.  The  letters  R.  B.  in  the  two  first 
shields  denote  the  benefactor  who  gave  the  font,  or  the  stone¬ 
cutter  who  executed  the  work.  The  characters  in  the  fourth 
shield  we  are  not  able  to  decipher.’  A  manuscript  note  in  a  copy 
of  Hutchinson,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Canon  Raines,  runs : 
‘  What  stuff,  it  is  the  date  1453,  taking  in  the  next  compart¬ 
ment.’  But  the  character,  which  Hutchinson  makes  into  an 
anchor,  and  Canon  Raine  into  the  Arabic  numeral  4,  comes  out 
most  clearly  in  the  rubbing  as  a  bugle  horn,  and  I  am  assured 
by  the  present  rector  of  Bootle  that  it  is  a  bugle-horn.  I  am 
not  able  to  offer  any  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  third  and  fourth  shields,  though  a  friend  makes  them 
into  £i.  h.  rec’  for  ‘  rector,’  and  takes  the  bugle-horn  to  be  some 
heraldic  allusion.  I  cannot  find  any  rector  having  these  initials, 
nor  can  I  identify  R.  B.  The  rest  of  the  inscription  is  given  by 
Hutchinson  very  inaccurately,  but  really  reads  thus, — 

In  |  no  |  mine  |  pa  j  tris  |  et  fi  |  lii  |  et  sp  |  irits  |  sac  |  ti  A 

“  I  have  also  the  honour  to  exhibit  a  rubbing  of  an  inscription 
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running  along  the  top  of  the  plinth  of  a  farmhouse  -known  as 
Raby  Cote,  and  situate  in  Cumberland,  near  to  the  melancholy 
remains  of  the  once  powerful  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Holme  Cul- 
tram.  The  inscription  is  cut  in  a  hollow,  and,  when  in  its 
original  position,  was  meant  to  be  read  from  below  by  a  person 
looking  up  to  it.  It  is  now,  by  way  of  accommodating  it  to  its 
present  position,  turned  upside  down,  and  the  stones  are  inserted 
anyhow,  not  following  the  order  in  which  they  would  read. 
The  inscription  is  in  two  pieces ;  that  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
door  is  15  feet  8  inches  in  length ;  that  on  the  right  23  feet 
6  inches  ;  or  a  total  length  of  about  39  feet.  The  individual 
stones  vary  in  length  from  10  inches  to  3  feet  by  6  inches  in 
breadth.  Many  of  them  are  much  weathered,  and  the  piecing 
together  of  the  disjecta  membra  is  no  easy  task.  I  however  make 
out  the  following,  subject  to  correction  : — 

“  Gilbert  Lamotte,  John  de  Botyll  ( i.e .,  Both  el),  vicar  of 
Burg  (Burgh-on- Sands). 

“  The  year  was  the  6th  Robert  Abbot  of  th’  Holme,  and  of 
our  lorde  mdxiii.  VIIIth  Henry  kyng. 

“  Robert  Chamber  was  Abbot  of  Holm  Cultram  1507  to  1518, 
so  that  1513  was  his  sixth  year  of  office;  and  the  inscription 
probably  was  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  screens  across  the  Abbey 
Church,  and  recorded  that  it  was  given  by  Gilbert  Lamotte,  by 
John  of  Bothel,  vicar  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Burgh-on- 
Sands,  and  probably  by  a  third  donor.” 

Vice-Admiral  T.  A.  B.  Spratt,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  in 
further  continuation  of  his  paper  on  the  Dorian  Gulf,  laid  before 
the  Society  some  remarks  (1)  on  the  Island  of  Symi,  and  (2 ) 
on  the  Dorian  Acanthus,  both  of  which  will  be  published  in  the 
Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  June  25th,  1885. 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  New-England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  : — Genealogical  Gleanings 
in  England.  By  Henry  F.  Waters,  A. B.  Yol.  i.  (Fart  First.)  8vo.  Boston, 
1885. 
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From  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological 

Society: — Transactions.  Vol.  viii.,  Part  i.  8vo.  Kendal,  1885. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Greek  Origin  of  The  Apostles’  Creed,  illustrated  by 

ancient  documents  and  recent  research.  By  Rev.  John  Baron,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 

8vo.  Oxford  and  London,  1885. 

From  the  Author  Some  Early  Notices  of  the  Herrick  Family.  A  paper  read 

before  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society.  By  Rev. 

W.  G.  Dimock  Fletcher,  M.A.  8vo.  Leicester,  1885. 

From  the  Royal  Society  : — 1.  Philosophical  Transactions.  For  the  year  1884. 

Vol.  175.  Parts  1  and  2.  4to.  London,  1884-5.  2.  List,  1st  December, 

1884.  4to. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Forum  Magnum  and  its  surrounding  Buildings. 

Coloured  Plan  measured  and  drawn  by  J.  H.  Middleton,  F.S.A.  1884. 

M’Lagan  and  Cumming,  Lithographers,  Edinburgh. 

G.  H.  Birch,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

J.  H.  Middleton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented  a 
proof  of  a  Plan  of  the  Forum  of  Rome,  measured  and  laid 
down  by  himself,  and  embodying  the  latest  discoveries.  It  was 
intended  to  illustrate  the  article  “  Rome  ”  in  the  Encyclopaadia 
Metropolitana,  and  also  a  book,  now  in  preparation  on  the 
existing  remains. 

Mr.  R.  Ready  exhibited  and  presented  an  impression  of  a 
Seal  of  Joan  of  Navarre,  Queen  of  Henry  IV.,  and  exhibited  a 
Charter  with  Seal  attached  of  John  Earl  Warrenne,  and  a 
Seal  of  Colchester.  The  two  latter  were  thus  described  by 
C.  S.  Perceval,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer : — 

“1.  The  charter  of  John  Earl  Warrenne  is  dated  at  Hatfield 
(Haytfeld),  April  10,  4  Edw.  I.,  enfranchising  R.*  .  .  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  his  successors,  and  the  prior  and 
convent  of  Canterbury,  and  their  men  and  all  their  tenants, 
from  toll  in  all  his  markets,  towns,  lands,  and  fairs. 

‘Witnesses:  William  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembrok  ;  Roger 
de  Mortimer,  Roger  de  Clifford,  Walter  de  Heliun,  John  de 
Louetot,  Hugh  son  of  Otho,  Henry  Tregoz,  Stephen  de  Pene- 
cestre,  Luke  de  Ponyngs,  Matthew  de  Hastinges,  Luke  de 
Vienne,  Robert  de  Cokefeud,  and  others.’ 

Under,  a  very  fine  impression  of  the  well-known  seal  of  the 
Earl.  It  has  been  engraved  in  Vetusta  Mon.  i.  pi.  xxix.  from 
the  impression  attached  to  the  Baron’s  letter,  but  the  drawing, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  figures  in  these  plates  of  seals,  is 
not  very  correct ;  the  sword  is  too  short,  the  marks  of  contrac¬ 
tion  are  omitted  from  the  legend,  and  on  the  reverse  the  beautiful 
foliage  which  accompanies  the  large  shield  of  arms  is  sadly 
misrepresented. 

The  impression  now  exhibited  is  better  than  that  to  the 

*  Robert  Kilwarby,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  1273 — 1278. 
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Baron’s  letter,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Ready  has  under¬ 
taken  to  supply  a  cast  for  the  Society’s  collection  of  seals. 

The  charter  has  been  through  ‘  Tom  Martin  of  Palgrave’s  ’ 
hands  at  some  time,  as  his  mark  is  on  it.” 

2.  The  original  impression  of  a  common  seal  of  the  borough 
of  Colchester,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ready,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  hitherto  described. 

This  seal  is  attached  to  a  deed,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract 

i  Indenture  dated  at  Colchester,  June  4th,  2  Rich.  II.  (1379), 
whereby  Alexander  Cogger’  and  Geoffrey  Dawe,  bailiffs  of  the 
borough  of  Colchester  and  the  commonalty  (communitas)  of  the 
same,  grant  and  demise  to  John  Halle,  of  Colchester,  one  place 
of  land  with  the  appurtenances  in  Colchester,  opposite  the  ditch 
of  the  castle,  in  the  parish  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  to 
build  upon,  containing  in  length  on  either  side  twelve  yards,* 
one  half  yard,  and  half  a  quarter  yard ;  and  in  breadth  at  the 
west  head  five  yards  and  a  half,  and  at  the  east  head  ten  yards 
and  a  quarter,  by  the  king’s  standard  used  and  meted  with  in 
Colchester.  To  hold  to  .John,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  of  the  said 
bailiffs  and  commonalty,  and  their  heirs  ( sic )  and  successors, 
in  fee  farm.  On  condition  that  the  said  John,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  possessors  of  the  said  place,  do  render  yearly  to  the 
bailiffs,  &c.  twelve  pence  at  Hokeday.  With  power  of  distress 
for  non-payment.’  Under  the  common  seal  of  the  borough  of  Col¬ 
chester  to  one  part,  and  the  seal  of  John  Halle  to  the  other  part. 

*  Circular  seal  in  red  wax,  3  4  inches  in  diameter,  affixed  to  a 
broad  parchment  tag,  imperfect. 

Obverse.  On  a  diapered  field  a  castle  triple-towered,  the  doors 
of  the  gateway  thrown  half  open,  strengthened  with  ornamental 
hinges.  Beneath,  a  river  flowing  under  three  arches,  under 
each  arch  a  luce  naiant. 

Legend,  beginning,  as  it  would  seem,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
seal,— - 

S  .  .  .  BVR6[ensivm  ville  CCJOLdffSTRaNSIS  : 

Reverse.  Seated  on  a  throne  canopied  by  a  three-foiled  arch 
the  Empress  Helena  crowned.  Both  hands  upraised :  in  dexter 
hand,  the  holy  rood  ;  in  sinister,  an  object  which  may  be  a 
nail. 

Legend : — 

+  QVAM  :  CCRVX  :  INSI6NIT  :  hSLSNAM  :  CC[olcestria  gigJNIT 

This  restoration  is  conjectural,  but  the  final  letters  A  which 
remain  clearly  indicate  a  rhyming  line  of  the  usual  kind,  and 


*  Virgas. 
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probably  the  rhyme  would  be  double,  gignit  seems  the  only 
possible  rhyme  to  insignit,  and  the  C,  which  is  pretty  plain 
as  the  initial  of  the  word  following  HELENAM,  very  temptingly 
suggests  Colcestria,  completing  the  line  and  making  fair  sense, 
if  we  allow  the  present  tense  to  have  been  used,  in  deference  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  instead  of  the  perfect. 


COMMON  SEAL  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OP  COLCHESTER — Obverse. 

Scale,  full  size. 

Let  us  hope  for  the  discovery  of  a  more  perfect  impression, 
which  may  confirm  or  falsify  the  above  reading. 

This  seal,  which  is  older  than  the  document  to  which  it  is 
affixed,  may  date  from  the  middle  or  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  not  of  a  high  class  of  workmanship,  the  diaper 
work  in  particular  being  very  careless.  It  is,  however,  interest¬ 
ing,  as  being  the  prototype  of  the  very  fine  common  seal  of  the 
town,  which  is  still  in  use. 
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This  is  also  circular,  3^  inches  in  diameter.  The  obverse 
represents  the  empress  enthroned  under  an  elaborate  perpen¬ 
dicular  canopy  of  tabernacle  work,  at  each  side  of  which,  under 
a  similar  but  narrower  canopy,  is  an  angel  holding  a  shield 
before  him.  The  dexter  coat  is  St.  George’s  cross;  the  sinister, 
France  modern  and  England  quarterly.  The  cross,  much  larger 
than  in  the  old  seal,  rests  on  the  ground,  and  is  embraced  by  St. 
Helena.  Beneath  is  a  shield  of  the  arms  of  Colchester  :  a  cross 


common  seal  op  the  bokough  op  Colchester — Reverse. 
Scale,  full  size. 


raguly  between  two  crowns  in  chief,  and  charged  with  another 
in  base  ;  a  lion  statant  affronte  on  either  side  of  this  shield. 

The  legend  is, — 

*  £5tgtllb :  commune :  balltuotu :  ? :  commbnitatis :  btlle : 
bomtnt :  fficgts :  colcettcie. 
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The  reverse,  instead  of  the  simple  castle  of  the  former  seal, 
presents  a  battlemented  wall  of  enceinte ,  flanked  by  two  lofty 
turrets  with  conical  roofs,  outside  of  which  in  the  field  stand  two 
lions  affront  (is.  The  gateway  protected  by  two  turrets,  the 
pointed  roofs  of  which  rise  a  little  above  the  battlement,  is  open, 
showing  the  portcullis  raised.  A  bridge  apparently  of  planks 
crosses  the  water  of  the  moat.  A  high  building,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  protected  by  a  tower,  square  in  form,  and  with 
another  portcullis  showing  in  the  gateway,  together  with  smaller 
towers  and  edifices,  fill  the  enclosing  wall,  the  battlements  of 
which  appear  behind  the  town,  as  in  a  sort  of  bird’s-eye  view. 

Legend, — 

Entrabit :  tfjc  in :  quobbam :  castellinn  :  et  mulier :  quebam : 

cxcfpit :  eum 

This  seal  was  probably  substituted  for  the  old  one  about 
the  date  of  Edward  IV.’s  charter  which  incorporated  the  town 
under  the  style  of  the  Bailiffs  and  Commonalty  of  the  Burgh  of 
Colchester. 

A  much  reduced  engraving  of  it  is  in  Lewis’s  Topographical 
Dictionary  of  England  and  Wales.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe  that  Saint  Helena,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
was,  according  to  the  current  English  tradition,  a  native  of  Col¬ 
chester.  Hence  the  occurrence  of  her  effigy  on  the  town  seals.” 

J.  W.  Barnes,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  Grave-slab  found  under  the  floor  of  the  nave  near  the 
chancel  of  Aycliffe  church,  co.  Durham,  which  drawing  he  had 
reduced  in  May,  1883,  from  a  tracing  lent  him  for  that  purpose  by 
Mr.  C.  C.  Hodges,  who  has  since  published  it  in  his  Sepulchral 
Slabs,  &c.  of  the  county  of  Durham,  part  i.  plate  3.  Aycliffe  is  a 
parish  in  the  ward  of  Darlington,  the  south-western  district  of 
the  county  of  Durham.  A  description  of  the  church  will  be 
found  in  Surtees’s  Durham,  vol.  iii.  p.  325,  where  mention  is 
made  of  a  slab  somewhat  similar  in  character,  it  would  seem, 
with  the  one  before  us,  and  which  is  also  figured  in  the  work  by 
Mr.  Hodges  already  referred  to,  The  slab  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Barnes  to  be  5  feet  4  inches  in  height,  2  feet  4  inches  in  width 
at  the  top,  and  2  feet  2  inches  at  the  bottom.  The  design  in 
low  relief  on  the  slab  consists  of  a  plain  upright  cross  on  a 
Calvary  of  four  steps,  of  which  several  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
Cutt’s  Sepulchral  Slabs,  pi.  xxiii.  xxiv.  xliv.  fix.  At  a  distance 
of  about  one-third  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lower  shaft  of  this 
upright  cross  there  issues  on  each  side  a  pair  of  oak-leaves. 
Above  these  again,  about  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  are  carved  on 
the  dexter  side  a  chalice,  and  on  the  sinister  side  a  Textus, 
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against  each  of  which  a  bird  perches  its  feet.  From  the  angles 
of  the  upright  cross  there  issue  the  four  limbs  of  a  cross-saltire, 
terminating  in  conventional  wheel-shaped  flowers  of  eight  leaves. 
Examples  of  the  Chalice  and  Textus,  found  separately,  are  not 
by  any  means  uncommon  on  grave-slabs.  ( See  Cutts,  pi.  v.  ix. 
xii.  xxiii.  xxviii.  xliii.)  But  although  birds  are  found  as  an 
appendage  to  cups,  no  other  example  is  at  hand  of  a  bird  perched 
on  the  Textus.  Both  Dr.  Charlton  in  his  Memoir  on  the 
Sepulchral  Slabs  of  Durham  (Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  v. 
p.  254),  and  Mr.  Boutell  in  his  Christian  Monuments,  p.  60, 
observe  that  the  Chalice  and  Book  are  rarely  found,  with  a  cross, 
on  the  same  slab.  It  may  be  observed  that  a  cross  with  two  oak- 
leaves  issuing  from  the  sinister  side  of  the  shaft  is  found  on  a 
grave-slab  at  Rokeby  in  Yorkshire,  and  is  figured  in  Boutell, 
p.  95. 

Alfred  T.  Eyeritt,  Esq.,  exhibited,  by  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer,  a  Deed  in  English,  dated  1471,  relating  to  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  a  Chantry  Priest  in  Macclesfield  church. 

The  following  is  a  transcript  of  this  document : — 

t;  H*  is  ordent  and  graunted  first  be  Sir  John  Savage  Elder  then  Stuward  of 
Macclesfelde,  and  after  be  Thomas  of  Lyversege  at  that  tyme  beyng  May  re  and 
the  Aldermen  of  the  same,  with  alle  the  gode  men  and  comyners  of  the  paressh, 
to  make  a  Stokke  to  stond  ever  and  abyde  and  to  be  kept  in  trwe  men’s  hondes 
with  a  sufficient  surete  ther’pon  and  never  to  be  broken  to  that  entente,  with  the 
grace  of  God,  to  here  a  yerle  Rent  to  the  fyndyng  of  a  l’reste  before  the  Emage 
of  oure  Lady  in  the  chapell  of  All  halowes  of  Macclesfelde,  and  all  gode  and 
trwe  cristen  men  and  wymmen  that  while  gyffe  any  godes  after  theire  power 
therto.  Whoso  ever  is  our’  Lady  preste  shall  every  Sonenday  and  haleday 
whille  the  world  gose  aboute  before  that  he  goo  to  the  lavatore  pray  speciale  for 
all  the  brethren  and  the  sistren  of  oure  Lady  service  First  for  the  gode  lyfe 
welefare  and  prosperite  of  all  those  brethren  and  sistren  that  ben  alyve  that  God 
save  and  kepe  them  in  gode  lyves  and  vertue  wheyresever  they  be  on  lond  or 
water  with  Deus  misereatur  nostri,  &c.  And  for  all  the  saulesof  those  brethren 
and  sistren  that  ben  past  oute  of  this  worlde  with  Deprofundis,  &c.  And  allso 
the  sayd  preste  for  the  tyme  beyng  to  have  all  those  brethren  and  sistren  con- 
tinuale  in  his  memento  in  the  masse.  [Here  occurs  a  sign  of  a  cross  between 
four  dots,  apparently  from  the  pen  of  the  original  scribe.]  And  this  ordinans 
and  graunte  thus  ever  to  be  kept  and  performet  in  theire  dayes  that  none  bene 
officers.  And  thei  to  giffe  charge  of  the  same  to  all  those  that  comen  after  hem. 
And  there  to  the  sayde  Sir  John  beyng  Stuward  for  the  tyme  beyng  base 
made  faythe  and  sette  his  seall.  And  the  sayde  Mayre  and  Aldermen  with  all 
the  burges[es]  of  the  sayde  towne  have  sette  to  theire  comyn  seall.  Gevyn  in 
[the]  Chapell  of  all  halowes  at  Macclesfeld  in  the  fest  of  Saynt  Yalentini  In 
the  yere  of  our  Lorde  mcccclxxj . 

Two  plaited  silk  laces  for  seals.  On  one  a  minute  fragment, 
perhaps  of  wax,  remains. 

Macclesfield  is  or  anciently  was  a  chapelry  in  the  extensive 
parish  of  Prestbury.  The  church,  or  chapel,  as  it  is  more  correctly 
described  in  the  deed  now  exhibited,  is  known  to  have  been 
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originally  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  though  for  some  unascertained 
reason  it  has  since  the  Reformation  been  styled  St.  Michael’s. 

There  were  several  chantries  in  this  church,  but  none  at  the 
Dissolution,  entitled  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  found  a  sort  of  confrater¬ 
nity,  consisting  of  all  contributors,  present  and  future,  to  the 
joint  stock,  and  referred  to  as  ‘  tbe  brethren  and  sistren  of  our 
Lady  service.’ 

In  1548  there  were  in  this  church  the  ‘  Rode  service,’  the 
‘  Jesus  service,’  and  the  ‘  Trinity  service.’  There  was  an  altar 
in  the  church  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  early  as  1301, 
and  in  1536  ‘  Our  Ladyes  aulter’  is  expressly  mentioned. 

Some  notice  of  Sir  John  Savage,  the  elder,  the  principal 
founder  of  this  confraternity,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Earwaker’s 
East  Cheshire,  iii.  479.  He  died  in  1495,  and  his  monument 
in  alabaster,  erected  in  Macclesfield  church,  is  engraved,  p.  493, 
in  the  work  just  named. 

Mr.  Earwaker  remarks  that  this  document  fills  a  blank  in 
his  already  very  full  list  of  Mayors  of  Macclesfield.  (East 
Cheshire,  iii.  463-467.)  Thomas  Liversege  occurs  in  that  list  as 
mayor  in  the  years  1474-5  and  1476-7.  It  now  appears  that  he 
held  the  office  in  1471. 

Mr.  Earwaker’s  list  of  1  High  Stewards  of  Macclesfield,’  ib. 
p.  467,  begins  with  Sir  John  Savage  in  1595.  The  office,  it 
will  have  been  seen  from  Mr.  Everitt’s  deed,  was  held  by  one  of 
the  family  full  one  hundred  years  earlier. 

The  language  of  the  deed  is  somewhat  involved,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  some  words  are  not  omitted  at  the  mark  of  the 
cross. 

The  loss  of  Sir  John  Savage’s  seal,  and  that  of  the  town,  is 
a  matter  of  regret.  I  am  not  convinced,  however,  that  seals 
were  ever  attached.  If  they  had  been,  somewhat  more  than 
a  minute  fragment  of  wax  should  remain.” 

J.  H.  Cooke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  exhibited  an  uninscribed  Gold  British  Coin  found  at 
Dursley.  The  obverse  had  an  ornament  derived  from  the  wreath 
on  the  head  of  Apollo  on  the  coins  of  Philip.  The  reverse 
showed  the  remains  of  a  wheel  and  of  a  horse  with  triple  tail. 
It  closely  resembled  the  coin  figured  in  pi.  c.,  fig.  4,  of  Evans’s 
British  Coins. 

W.  Id.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  F.S.  A.,  exhibited  the  Matrix 
of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  City  of  Rochester,  accompanied  by 
remarks. 

This  Paper  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 
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R.  P.  Pullan,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  Notes  on  recent 
Discoveries  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Savile  Lumley,  G.C.B., 
near  Lake  Nemi.  This  Paper  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeo- 
logia. 

W.  Galloway,  Esq.,  gave  an  account  of  a  Horse  Interment 
which  he  had  discovered  in  the  Island  of  Colonsay,  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  the  grave  of  the  Viking  or  Warrior,  of  whose 
remains  Mr.  Galloway  exhibited  interesting  specimens  in  May, 
1884.  (See  Proc.  2d  S.  vol.  ix,  p.  313.)  This  account  of  the 
Horse  Interment  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 

The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  were  then  adjourned  to 
November  19th,  1885. 
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SPECIAL  MEETING. 

July  2nd,  1885,  4‘30  p.m. 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  President  stated  that  this  meeting  had  been  specially 
summoned,  in  pursuance  of  Notices  duly  issued,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  a  Draft  of  an  Alteration  of  the  Statutes  which  had 
been  submitted  by  the  Council  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  of  June 
11th,  and  which  a  copy  had  been  sent  to  every  Fellow,  along 
with  a  summons  to  the  Special  Meeting  convened  for  this  day. 
After  some  words  in  explanation  of  the  general  scope  of  the 
alterations  which  had  been  unanimously  proposed  by  the  Council, 
the  President  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the  Chapter  (XIX.) 
in  the  Statutes  relating  to  “  the  making,  altering,  and  revocation 
of  Statutes.5’ 

After  some  discussion,  the  Ballot  was  successively  taken  on 
each  of  the  three  clauses  or  alterations  which  are  planted  under 
the  Proceedings  of  June  11th,  1885. 

The  first,  raising  the  number  of  Fellows  from  600  to  700,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  33  Ayes  to  23  Noes. 

The  second,  raising  the  amount  of  Composition  Fee,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  49  Ayes  to  5  Noes. 

The  third,  suspending  Chap.  XV.  of  the  Statutes  on  the  vaca¬ 
tion  of  office  by  the  present  Secretary,  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  34  Ayes  to  12  Noes. 
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Eliz.  at  Carlisle,  335 
Acton  (Dame  Johanna  de),  tomb  of,  at 
Mynchin  Barrow  priory,  93 
Admiralty  jurisdiction,  emblem  of,  127- 
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Albany  (H.R.H.  Duke  of),  address  on 
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Alresford,  Roman  remains  at,  178 
Altar,  Roman,  discovered  at  Carlisle, 
154 

Amherst  (W.  A.  Tyssen,  F.S.A.),  exhi¬ 
bition  of  specimen  of  the  Opus  Hiber- 
nicum,  72-73 

Ancholme  valley,  remains  of  forest  in, 
112 

Anderson  (John),  election  of,  62 
Andrew  (St.),  representation  of,  194 
Anglo-Saxon  barrow  at  Taplow,  19-20 

- church  at  Lyminge,  169 

- translation  of  Apostles’ 

Creed,  275 

— - - remains  at  Lyminge,  206  ; 

at  Toddington,  36-38 

- sword-knife  exhibited,  17- 

18 

Animal  bones  discovered  near  Brigg, 
111  ;  in  barrow  at  Lichfield,  19 
Anne  (St.),  representation  of,  194 
Anniversary  Meeting,  71,  75-87,  279- 
294 

^-Annunciation,  representation  of,  190 


Antoninus,  7th  Iter  of,  sites  in  the,  66 
Apollonia  (St.),  representation  of,  189 
Apostles,  stones  representing  the,  near 
Dumfries,  304 

Apostles’  Creed,  variations  in,  274-279 
Appleby,  St.  Lawrence  church,  tombs 
in,  140 

Archaeologia,  publication  of,  284 
Archaeological  survey,  suggestion  for 
the  undertaking  of,  283 
Architectural  discoveries,  35 
Architecture  of  some  towns  in  Meck- 
lenburgh  and  Pomerania,  61 
Armfield  (Rev.  H.  T.,  F.S.A.),  on 
Roman  remains  in  Essex,  177-178 
Armoire  in  Bayeux  cathedral,  53-54 
Arms  of  Blount  family,  171-172 
Arreton  Down  (Isle  of  Wight),  bronze 
dagger  from,  28 
Art,  temp.  Henry  IV.,  197 
Arundel  family,  in  Sheviock,  Cornwall, 
266-267 

Ascension,  mural  painting  of,  in  Frisk- 
ney  church,  117-119 
Asia  Minor  Exploration  Fund,  contribu¬ 
tion  to,  83 

Askew  (Sir  Hugh),  brass  of,  temp.  1547, 
153 

Assassination  plot,  temp.  Will.  III., 
tract  on,  57 

Atkinson  (Alfred),  on  prehistoric  road¬ 
way  near  Brigg,  110-115 
Auchincorthie,  monuments  of,  305-308 
Auchindoune,  vitrified  forts  of,  71-72 
Auditors,  appointment  of,  39,  168; 

report  of  the,  75,  271 
Augustinian  church,  painting  for,  223 
Axe,  bronze,  found  at  Carnac,  299 

-  hammer  (stone),  discovered  at 

Broadway,  28 

Aycliffe  church,  grave-slab  found  in, 
346-347 
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Bacton  church,  chalice  and  paten  of, 
328  ;  embroidery  of,  329 
Bagpiper,  Roman,  figure  of  at  Carlisle, 
154 

Bailiff,  water-,  emblem  of  authority  of, 
128 

Ballot  for  new  Fellows,  see  “Elections” 
Banchory,  stone  circle  near,  309 
Baptismal  badge,  Greek,  298 
Barnes  (J.  W.,  F.S.A.),  exhibition  of 
grave-slab  found  in  Aycliffe  church, 
Durham,  34G-347 
Barrow,  manor  of,  93-95 
Barrows  excavated  at  Lichfield,  18-19; 
at  Taplow,  1 9-20 

Bars,  clay,  discovered  in  Leagrave 
Marsh,  133,  134 

Bartholomew  (St.),  representation  of, 
194 

Battle  of  Pinkey,  mentioned  on  brass, 
153 

~~  Baudekyn  cloth,  in  painting  of  15th 
cent.,  220 

Bayeux  cathedral,  paintings  on  an 
armoire  in,  53-54 

Beads,  Anglo-Saxon,  discovered  at  Tod- 
dington,  37,  38,  175 
Beauchamp,  arms  of,  136 
Beaumont,  hoard  of  coins,  14th  cent., 
found  at,  191-193 

Beck  (Rev.  James),  exhibition  of  a 
Saxon  sword  by,  17-18 
Bedfordshire,  see  “Leagrave  Marsh,” 
“  Toddington  ” 

Bell  (Doyne  C.),  appointed  auditor,  39 

-  exhibition  of  bronze 

gilt  spur  by,  8 

Bennington,  manor  and  church  of,  155- 
160 

Berkleys,  family  of,  94-95 
Berkshire,  see  “  Taplow  ” 

Beverley,  grant  to,  by  Joan,  Princess  of 
Wales,  161-162 
Binding,  Elizabethan,  331 
Birch  (George  Henry),  election  of,  323; 
admission  of,  342 

Birch  (Dr.  Samuel),  exhibition  of  speci¬ 
men  of  Graeco-Egyptian  art,  121 

—  Birds  in  sepulchral  ornamentation,  347 
Bispham  church,  destruction  of  ancient 

signs  in,  106-107 
Blair  (Robert),  election  of,  130 

- exhibition  of  photograph 

of  inscribed  stone  found  at  South 
Shields,  195-197 

-  Blount  family,  heraldic  panels  belonging 

to,  170-173 

Bodleian  Library,  trenchers  belongingto, 
210 

Bodley  (George  Frederic),  election  of, 
167  ;  admission  of,  263  ; 


Bolingbroke  (Old),  antiquities  found  at, 
121 

Bond  (W.),  marriage  of,  1599,  266 
Bone,  fragment  of,  discovered  at  Sutton, 
107 

- implement  discovered  near  Brigg, 

111 

-  ornament  discovered  at  Sitting- 

bourne,  29 

Book-stamps  at  Leyden,  132-133 
Books,  binding  of  Elizabethan,  331 

-  early  tracts,  &c.,  exhibited,  57 

-  presented  to  the  Society,  see 

“  Presents  ” 

Bootle  church,  brass  in,  153  ;  octagonal 
font  in,  340 

Borlase  (W.  C.),  election  of,  as  Vice- 
President,  87 

Borsholders’  staves,  of  Rochester,  125 
Boston,  silver  oar  of,  127 
Boteler  family,  arms  of,  136 
Bothe  (John,  temp.  1497),  effigy  of, 
64 

Bottles,  heraldic,  300-302 
Bowness-on-Solway,  discovery  of  coins 
at,  137 

Bracelet,  gold,  discovered  in  Ireland, 
177 

Bracer,  discovered  at  Sittingbourne,  29 
Bragge  (William),  obituary  notice  of, 
281 

Brass  in  Bootle  church,  153 
Brasses  (foreign),  rubbings  of,  140 
Braunston,  priory  house  near,  reliquary 
found  at,  67-70 

Bread  (blessed),  custom  of  distributing, 

27 

Brent  (Francis),  election  of,  167 
Briefs  in  parish  registers  of  Sheviock, 
Cornwall,  266 

Brigg,  prehistoric  roadway  near,  110-115 
British  hearth  at  Sutton,  107-108 

- pottery  discovered  in  barrow  at 

Lichfield,  19 

Broadway,  Worcestershire,  bronze  im¬ 
plements  found  at,  28 
Bronze  arm  found  in  London,  91-93 

- axe  found  at  Carnac,  299 

- implements  from  Isle  of  Wight, 

28  ;  discovered  at  Sittingbourne,  29, 
30;  at  Toddington,  174,  175;  stone 
mould  for  casting,  16-17  ;  from  Wor¬ 
cestershire,  29 

- lamp,  Roman,  found  in  Carlisle, 

16 

. - objects  discovered  in  barrow  at 

Taplow,  19;  at  Toddington,  37,  38 

■ - ornament  discovered  in  barrow 

at  Lichfield,  18 

- torque  found  at  Luxor,  299 

Brooch,  Spanish,  from  Teneriffe,  300 
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Brooke,  manor  of,  granted  to  Antony 
Cope,  69 

Brown  (R.,  jun.,  F.S.A.),  exhibition  of 
pottery  bearing  figures  of  constella¬ 
tions,  105-106 

Buccleuch  (Duke  of),  exhibition  of  seals 
by,  40-49 

Buckfast  abbey,  excavations  at,  34-36; 

leaden  bulla  found  at,  67 
Buckle,  Anglo  -  Saxon,  discovered  at 
Toddington,  37 

- ,  gold,  discovered  in  barrow  at 

Taplow,  20 

Bugsworth,  grant  of  land  in,  temp. 
Edward  III.,  161 

Bulla,  leaden,  of  Pope  John  XXII.,  67 
Burial,  Celtic,  at  Sittingbourne,  29-30 
“'Burial  in  woollen,  58-59 
Burial-places,  British,  child  interments 
in,  19 

Butchers,  guild  of,  at  Carlisle,  339 
Butley,  Augustinian  priory  of,  deeds 
relating  to,  104 

Bye-laws,  municipal  and  guild,  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  331 -340 

Byssh  (John  de  la),  seal  of,  temp.  1342, 
52 

Cairns,  see  “  Megalithic  monuments  ” 
Caileva  Attrebatum,  site  of,  66 
Calverley  (Rev.  William  Slater),  election 
of,  253  ;  admission  of,  324 ;  exhi¬ 
bition  of  cast  of  a  stone  from  Isel, 
Cumberland,  330-331 
Cambridge,  seals  of  the  Colleges  and 
University  of,  225-252 
Carlisle,  episcopal  registers  of,  17,  140 

- municipal  records  of,  discovered, 

17 

-  municipal  and  guild  bye-laws 

of,  331-340 

-  records  of  the  court  of  the 

mayor  and  bailiffs  of,  138 

-  Roman  objects  discovered  at, 

altar,  154;  bronze  lamp,  16  ;  sepul¬ 
chral  stone,  273 

-  siege  of,  temp.  Charles  I.,  153- 

154 

Carlisle  cathedral,  two  ancient  copes  of, 
188-191 

- letters  discovered  in,  153 

Carlisle  (Archdeacon  of),  seal  of,  152 
Carnac,  bronze  axe  found  at,  299 
Carnarvon  (Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of), 
election  of,  as  President,  87  ;  address 
by,  77-86,  279-292 
Catacombs  of  Rome,  178-187 
Catalogue  of  books  belonging  to  the 
Society,  289-291 

Catherine  (St),  representation  of,  189, 
194 

2 


Catherington,  parish  church  of,  54-56 
Celt,  neolithic,  discovered  at  Sitting- 
bourne,  30 

Celtic  interment  at  Sittingbourne,  29-30 
Chain  of  office,  mayor’s,  of  Rochester, 
124 

Chaldon  church,  mural  painting  at,  327- 
328 

Chalice  from  Hunstanton,  108-109 
Chalice  and  paten,  of  Bacton,  Hereford¬ 
shire,  328 ;  of  West  Drayton,  259-260 ; 
belonging  to  Lord  Hatherton,  260-262 
Chamber,  Robert,  abbot  of  Holm  Cul- 
tram,  1507-1518,  341 
Chancellor  of  University  of  Cambridge, 
seal  of,  228 

Charles  I.,  siege  of  Carlisle,  temp.,  153- 
154 

Charles  II.,  concealment  of,  near  Cather¬ 
ington,  56 

Cheales  (Rev.  H.  J.),  exhibition  of 
tracing  of  mural  painting  from  Frisk- 
ney  church,  1 17-119 
Cheese-trenchers,  roundels  spoken  of  as, 
208 

Chester  (Ranulph,  Earl  of),  156 
Chewton  Mendip,  manor  of,  158 
Child  interments  in  British  barrows,  19 
Christ’s  College, Cambridge,  seals  of,  245- 
246 

Christianity,  early,  in  Cumberland,  331 
Christians,  early,  catacombs  of,  at  Rome, 
178-187 

Church  furniture,  inventory  of,  109-110 
Churches  of  York,  proposed  destruction 
of,  254-259 

Churches,  see  “Appleby,”  “Aycliffe,” 
“  Bacton,”  “  Bennington,”  “  Bisp- 
ham,”  “  Bootle,”  “  Catherington,” 
“Derby,”  “Lutterworth,”  “Maccles¬ 
field,”  “  Mynchin  Barrow  priory  ” 
Churchwardens’  accounts  of  St.  Peter- 
in-the-East,  Oxford,  25-28 
Circles,  stone,  in  Scotland,  302 
Cistercian  abbey  at  Buckfast,  35 
Civil  marriage,  instance  of,  1657,  267  — 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  seals  of,  232- 
234 

Clark  (G.T.,  F.S.A.),  exhibition  of  spe¬ 
cimens  of  vitrified  forts  of  Geddes  and 
Auchindoune,  71-72 
Clarke  (Joseph,  F.S.A.),  appointed  au¬ 
ditor,  39 

Clarke  (Somers,  jun.,  F.S.A.),  paper  on 
Westminster  Hall,  by,  21-22 
Clausentum,  site  of,  66 
Clay  bars,  discovered  in  Leagrave  Marsh, 
133-134 

Clocks,  two  curious,  201-204 
Coates  (J.  P.),  exhibition  of  views  of 
the  Roman  Wall,  167 
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Codex  Diplomaticus,  suggestions  for  a 
national,  283 

Coemeteria,  use  of  the  word,  179 
Coins  discovered  at  Alresford  (Romani, 
178;  at  Beaumont  (14th  cent.),  191- 
193  ;  at  Bowness-on-Solway,  137  ; 
at  Dursley  (gold  British),  348  ;  at 
East  Kirkby  (St.  Eadmund),  120-121  ; 
in  London  (Vespasian  and  Nero),  91- 
93  ;  at  Pillaton  Hall,  260 
Coins  (Greek),  exhibited,  324 
Colchester,  seal  of,  342,  343-346  ;  water- 
bailiff’s  silver  oar,  127 
Collier  (John  Payne),  death  of,  78 
Colonsay,  island  of,  horse  interment  in, 
349 

Commodus,  coins  of,  discovered  at 
Alresford,  178 

Commoner,  definition  of,  at  Carlisle, 
temp.  Eliz.,  334 

Communion  cups,  exhibition  of,  329 
Composition  fee,  increase  of.  350 
Constellations,  pottery  bearing  figures 
of,  105-106 

Cook  (James),  exhibition  of  deed  of 
confirmation  and  release,  a.d.  1268, 
272 

Cooke  (J.  H.,  F.S.A.),  exhibition  of 
letters  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  325-326 ;  of 
gold  British  coin  found  at  Dursley, 
348 ;  notes  on  a  flint  celt  from 
Gloucestershire,  325 
Cooper  (Major  W.  Cooper,  F.S.A.), 
exhibition  of  remains  in  Anglo-Saxon 
grave,  36-38;  exhibition  of  clay  bars 
and  pottery  from  Leagrave  Marsh, 
133-135;  exhibition  of  two  clocks, 
201-204;  on  excavation  at  Todding- 
ton,  173-175 

Coote  (Henry  Charles),  obituary  notice 
of,  281 

Cope  (Antony),  grant  of  manor  of 
Brooke  to,  69 

Copes  (two  ancient),  of  Carlisle  cathe¬ 
dral,  188-191;  Flemish,  193-194 
Cordwainer,  Roger  Corvesario,  witness 
to  a  deed,  52 

Cordwainers,  guild  of,  at  Carlisle,  339 
Cornwall,  stones  and  crosses  of,  ord¬ 
nance  surveyors  placing  marks  on, 
259 

Cornwall,  see  “  Sheviock  ” 

Corpus  Christi,  College  Cambridge,  seals 
of,  238-239 

Corpus  Christi,  guild  celebration  of,  at 
Carlisle,  339-340 
Council,  election  of,  87,  293-294 
Courts  at  Carlisle,  temp.  Eliz.,  338- 
339 

Craft  guilds  at  Carlisle,  temp.  Eliz., 
339-340 


Crawford  and  Balcarres  (James  Ludovic 
Lindsay,  Earl  of),  election  of,  272; 
admission  of,  297 

Creenv  (Rev.  W.  F.),  exhibition  of 
rubbings  of  foreign  brasses,  140 
Cremation,  remains  of,  in  Leagrave 
Marsh,  133-135  ;  at  Lichfield,  18, 
19 

Croglin,  stone  mould  for  casting  bronze 
implements  found  at,  16-17 
Cross,  churchyard,  discovered  at  Ca- 
therington,  55 

-  stone,  remains  of  at  Isel,  Cumber¬ 
land,  330-331 

Crosses  of  Cornwall,  ordnance  sur¬ 
veyors  placing  marks  on,  259 
Crossley  (James),  death  of,  78 
Crowhurst,  Roman  urns  found  at,  116- 
117 

Crown  collection  of  pictures,  9-12 
Croxden  abbey,  Gatehouse  chapel  at, 
263 

Cubicula,  earliest  of  Christian  churches, 
180 

Cumberland,  recent  discoveries  in,  15- 
17,  137-140,  151-154 

- megalithic  monuments  in, 

311-313 

- see  “Beaumont,”  “Bootle,” 

“  Bowness,”  “Carlisle,”  “  Croglin,” 
“  Holme  Cultram,”  “  Isel  ” 
Cummings  (W.  H.),  election  of,  62  ; 

admittance  of,  66 
Cup-markings,  303-304 
Curteis  (Rev.  T.  S.),  election  of,  62  ; 
admittance  of,  66 


Daggers,  bronze,  discovered  at  Arreton 
Down,  28  ;  at  Broadway,  28 
Day  (Robert,  F.S.A.),  on  gold  orna¬ 
ments  found  in  Ireland,  176-177 
Heal,  water-bailiff’s  silver  oar,  127 
Debate,  rules  of,  in  Carlisle  munici¬ 
pality,  333 

Derby,  see  “  Bugsworth,”  “High  Peak,” 
“  Macclesfield  ” 

Derby,  All  Saints  church,  effigy  in,  63- 
66 

Devonshire,  see  “  Buckfast  Abbey  ” 
Dillon,  (Hon.  H.  A.,  F.S.A.),  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  photographs  of  prehistoric 
flint  implements  from  Rorke’s  Drift, 
60-61 

Dionysos,  statue  of  the  youthful,  298 
Director,  election  of,  87,  293 
Dishes,  Roman  pewter,  discovered,  38 
Doddridge  (Sir  John),  portrait  of,  pur¬ 
chased,  84 

Dodington,  arms  of  the  family  of, 
301 
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Donations  to  the  Society,  see  “  Pre¬ 
sents  ” 

Dorian  Acanthus,  341 
Dorian  Peninsula  and  Gulf,  50 
Dorset,  see  “Lyme  Regis,’’  “Sher¬ 
borne  ” 

Dover,iwater-bailifF’s  silver  oar,  127 
Downing  College,  seals  of,  251 
Dress,  in  picture  of  15th  century,  220 
Drinking-horn  discovered  in  barrow  at 
Taplow,  20 

Drinkings,  guild,  at  Carlisle,  temp. 
Eliz.,  339-340 

Duke  (Rev.  R.  R.),  admission  of,  264 
Dumfries,  stone  ring  near,  303 
Dunstan  (St.),  church  built  by,  169 
Durham,  see  “  Aycliffe’’ 

Dursley,  gold  British  coin  found  at,  348 
Dwelling,  underground,  in  Strathdon, 
310 

Dyce,  stone  circle  near,  308 


Eadmund  (St.),  coin  of,  found  at  East 
Kirkby,  120-121;  seals  illustrating 
the  legend  of,  100-101 
Earwaker  (J.  P.,  F.S.A.),  exhibition  of 
documents,  155 

East  Kirkby,  coin  of  St.  Eadmund 
found  at,  120-121 

Eastwick  (E.  B.,  F.S.A.),  death  of,  78 
Ecclesiastical  seals,  40-45 
Ecclesiology  of  some  towns  in  Mecklen- 
burgh  and  Pomerania,  61 
Edinburgh,  engraving  of,  62 
Edmund  (St.),  the  King,  see  “  Ead¬ 
mund  ” 

Edward  I.,  charter  of,  to  Lyme  Regis, 
200  ;  coins  of,  137 

Edward  III.,  grant  by  Philippa,  Queen 
of,  161 

Edward  VI.,  seals  for  exercising  eccle¬ 
siastical  jurisdiction,  temp.,  165 
Edward,  Black  Prince,  grant  by  widow 
of,  161-162 

Egyptian  (Graeco-)  art,  exhibition  of 
specimen  from  Cairo,  121 
Elections  of  Fellows,  14,  130,  167,  350 
Elias  (St.),  representation  of  on  seal, 
43 

Eliot  (Sir  John),  MS.  copy  of  speeches 
of,  131-132 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  municipal  and  guild 
bye-laws  of  Carlisle,  temp.,  331-340  ; 
picture  of  Job,  temj).,  39-40  ;  seals, 
temp.,  226  ;  trenchers  belonging  to, 
210 

Elmham  (North),  deed  relating  to  land 
in,  97 

Elton  (C.  J.,  F.S.A.),  exhibition  of  two 
MS.  volumes,  131-132 


Embroidery,  examples  of,  188-191  ; 

from  Bacton  church,  329 
Emmanuel  College,  seals  of,  250-251 
Enamel  (Limoges),  reliquary  of,  67-70 
Ermine  street,  Gloucestershire,  early 
diagram  of,  198;  Roman  urns  dis¬ 
covered  on,  149 
Essex,  see  “  Alresford  ” 

Eugene  VI.  (Pope),  arms  of,  on  seal,  45 
Evans  (John),  election  of  as  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  87  ;  as  President,  293 ;  ex¬ 
hibition  of  roundels,  207-216;  exhi¬ 
bition  of  Greek  coins  and  English 
medals,  324  ;  Paper  on  a  military 
decoration  relating  to  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Britain,  326 
Evans  (A.  J.,  F.S.A.),  Paper  on  the  anti¬ 
quities  of  Illyricum,  70-71 
Everitt  (Alfred  T.),  exhibition  of  im¬ 
pression  of  seal  of  the  city  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  96-97  ;  exhibition  of  deed  rela¬ 
ting  to  endowment  of  a  chantry  priest 
in  Macclesfield  church,  347-348 

Falkner  (Rev.  T.  F.),  amoval  from  the 
Society  of,  87 

Farnham,  Caesar’s  Camp  near,  66 
Fellows,  election  of,  14,  130,  167,  350 
Fenny  Compton  church,  heraldic  tiles 
from,  135-137 

Ferguson  (R.  S.,  F.S.A.),  on  discoveries 
in  Cumberland,  15-17 ;  report  on 
Roman  camp  at  Low  Borrow  Bridge, 
30-33  ;  report  on  discoveries  in  Cum¬ 
berland,  137-140;  on  antiquities  dis¬ 
covered  in  Cumberland,  151-154; 
exhibition  of  vestments  of  Carlisle 
cathedral,  188-191  ;  account  of  a  find 
of  silver  coins  at  Beaumont,  191-193; 
note  on  a  sepulchral  stone  found  at 
Carlisle,  273-274  ;  on  bye-laws  and 
guildsof  Carlisle, 33 1-340  ;  exhibition 
of  rubbing  of  inscription  on  font  at 
Bootle,  340 

Ferguson  (Professor),  memoir  on  copy 
of  Albertus  Magnus,  De  Secretis 
Mulierum,  216 

Ferrey  (B.  Edmund,  F.S.A.),  Notes  on 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Catherine, 
Catherington,  Hants,  54-56 
Fibulae,  Anglo-Saxon,  found  near 
Lyminge,  206 

- bronze,  discovered  at  Todding- 

ton,  37 

Financial  matters  of  Carlisle,  temp. 
Eliz.,  335 

Fire,  mode  of  dealing  with  at  Carlisle, 
temp.  Eliz.,  334 

Fishwick  (Lieut.-Col.  H.),  on  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  in  Bispham 
church,  Lancashire,  106-107 
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Fitzgerald  (Percy),  admission  of,  62 
Fitzgerald  the  Jacobite,  depositions 
against,  58 

Fitzpatrick  (W.  J.),  election  of,  62 ; 
admission  of,  135 

Flemish  school  of  painting,  picture  by 
the,  temp.  Henry  VII.,  11 
Fletcher  (Sir  George),  letter  of,  138 
Flint  axe,  palaeolithic,  discovered  in 
barrow  at  Lichfield,  19 

- celt  found  near  Wotton-under- 

Edge,  325 

- celts  exhibited,  34 

-  implements  at  Rorke^’s  Drift, 

60-61 

Flints,  small  worked,  discovered  at  Sut¬ 
ton,  107 

Font,  octagonal,  at  Bootle,  340 
Foot,  human,  device  of,  in  Roman  cata¬ 
combs,  184 

Forest,  remains  of,  in  the  Ancholme  val¬ 
ley,  112 

Fortnum  (C.  D.  E.,  F.S.A.),  Paper  on 
terra-cotta  head  of  Greek  workman¬ 
ship,  268-269 

Fortune  (Dame),  early  representation  of, 
198 

Forum  at  Rome,  plan  of,  342 
Fountaine  collection,  exhibition  from, 
72-73 

France  (George  Flood),  election  of,  167 ; 
admission  of,  168 

Franks  (Mr.),  collection  of  trenchers, 
210 

Freshfield  (Edwin,  F.S.A.),  appointed 
auditor,  39;  election  of,  as  Vice- 
President,  89;  photographs,  &c.  of 
Westminster  Hall,  presented  to  So¬ 
ciety  by,  21-22  ;  remarks  on  a 
deed  poll  relating  to  the  brethren  of 
Holy  Cross,  Reigate,  51  53;  Paper 
on  the  records  and  other  parochial 
books  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ste¬ 
phen’s,  Coleman  Street,  60;  Paper 
on  the  Palace  of  the  Greek  Emperors 
at  Nymphio,  135;  exhibition  of  pho¬ 
tographs  of  masons’  marks  from  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  176;  note  on  variations 
in  the  Apostles’  Creed,  274-279;  exhi¬ 
bition  of  Greek  baptismal  badge,  298; 
transcript  of  Bishop  Lloyd’s  letters, 
321-322 

Friskney  church,  mural  paintings  in, 
117-119 

Fry  (Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward),  election 
of,  91;  admission  of,  116 
_ letter  from  on  manor  rolls, 

85-86 

Furniture,  church,  inventory  of,  1 09- 
1 10 

_ _ - —  painted,  53-54 


Fylfot  ornamentation,  330 


Galeazzo  (Duke  Gian),  seal-box  of,  49 
Galloway  (W.),  account  of  horse  in¬ 
terment  in  the  island  of  Colonsay 
349 

Games,  trenchers  used  for,  209 

- unlawful,  at  Carlisle,  temp.  Eliz., 

336 

Gatty  (Alfred  Scott),  election  of,  24 
Geddes,  vitrified  forts  of,  71-72 
Genealogical  roll  of  Kings  of  England, 
197-199 

George  (St.)  and  Dragon,  picture  of. 
8-12 

Gibbs  (Henry  Ilucks),  election  of,  323; 
admission  of,  324 

Glass  objects  discovered  in  barrow  at 
Taplow,  19 

- Roman,  exhibited,  150 

Glassel,  stone  circle  at,  304-305 
Gloucester,  Roman  urns  discovered  near, 
149 

Gloucestershire,  see  “  Dursley,”  “  Wot- 
ton,”  “  Wotton-under-Edge  ” 

Glovers,  guild  of,  at  Carlisle,  339 
God’s  House  College,  Cambridge,  seals 
of,  239 

Godwin  (E.  W.,  F.S.A.),  remarks  on 
some  paintings  on  an  armoire  in 
Bayeux  cathedral,  53-54  ;  exhibition 
of  genealogical  roll  of  Kings  of  Eng¬ 
land,  197-199 

Gold  objects  discovered  in  barrow  at 
Taplow,  19 

- ornaments  discovered  in  Ireland, 

176-177 

Gonville  Hall,  Cambridge,  seal  of,  236- 
237 

Gonville  and  Caius  College,  seal  of,  249- 
250 

Gournay  or  Gurney,  family  of,  93-94 
Gower  (G.  W.  G.  Leveson,  F.S.A.), 
exhibition  of  MS.  book  of  pedigrees, 
116;  of  two  urns  found  at  Crowhurst, 
116-117;  of  portrait  of  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Cumberland,  140 
Greeco-Egyptian  art,  exhibition  of  speci¬ 
men  from  Cairo,  121 
Greek  baptismal  badge,  298 

-  coins  exhibited,  324 

-  Emperors,  palace  of  the,  135 

-  workmanship,  terra-cotta  head  of, 

268-269 

Green  (Emmanuel),  election  of,  253  ; 
admission  of,  254 

Green  (Everard,  F.S.A.),  appointed 
auditor,  39  ;  exhibition  of  a  leaden 
bulla  of  Pope  John  XXIL,  67;  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  seal  of  Richard  Towneley,  14- 
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15;  description  of  Roman  urns  dis¬ 
covered  near  Gloucester,  149;  on  the 
words  “  O  Sapientia”  in  the  Kalen- 
dar,  165;  on  heraldic  panels,  170- 
173  ;  on  a  triptych  of  St.  John’s 
house,  Sherborne,  217-223 
Greenwell  (Rev.  W.,  F.S.A.),  exhibition 
of  bronze  daggers  by,  28-29 
Grendon,  Blounts  of,  170-173 
Guild  bye-laws  of  Carlisle,  331-340 
Gundulf’s  Tower  at  Rochester,  73 
Gurney,  or  Gournay,  family  of,  93-94 

Halls  at  Oxford,  26 

Hants,  North,  civilization  of  stone  im¬ 
plement  workers  in,  19 
Hants, see  “  Catherington,”  “  Lichfield,” 
“  Winchester  ” 

Harvey  (Rev.  George  Tyson),  election 
of,  167;  admission  of,  168 
Harvey  (Rev.  W.  W.),  death  of,  78 
Harwell  (Roger),  last  prior  of  Brooke, 
69 

Haslewood  (Rev.  Francis),  election  of, 
253  ;  admission  of,  25  4 
Hatherton  (Lord),  mediaeval  chalice  and 
paten  belonging  to,  260-262 
Hearth,  British,  at  Sutton,  107-108 
Helena  (St.),  her  connection  with  Col¬ 
chester,  346 

Henry  II.,  charters  to  Winchester,  206 
Henry  III.,  seal  of  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity,  temp. ,  226 

Henry  IV.,  churchwardens’  accounts, 
temp.,  25-28  ;  municipal  records  of 
Carlisle,  temp.,  138 

Henry  V.,  supposed  picture  of,  9-10  ; 
municipal  records  of  Carlisle,  temp., 
138 

Henry  VI.,  deed  relating  to  military 
service,  temp.,  162-164  ;  municipal 
records  of  Carlisle,  temp.,  138 
Henry  VII.  and  Queen,  picture  of,  8- 
12 

Henry  VIII.,  household  of,  trenchers 
used  in,  209  ;  municipal  records  of 
Carlisle,  temp.,  138 ;  seals,  temp., 
226;  surrender  of  Buckfast  abbey, 
temp.,  36 

Heraldic  emblem  on  glass  bottles,  300- 
302 

- panels,  exhibition  of,  169-170 

- seals,  46-49,  252 

- tiles  from  Fenny  Compton 

church,  135-137  ;  at  Mynchin  Barrow 
priory,  93 

Hercules,  representation  of,  on  Roman 
lamp,  16 

Herefordshire,  see  “  Bacton,”  “  Gren¬ 
don  ” 


Hibernicum,  Opus,  exhibition  of  speci¬ 
men  of,  72-73 
High  Peak,  manor  of,  161 
High  stewards  of  Macclesfield,  348 
Hill  (A.  G.,  F.S.A.),  Paper  on  eccle- 
siology  and  architecture  of  some 
towns  in  Mecklenburgh  and  Pome¬ 
rania,  21;  exhibition  of  rubbings  of 
inscriptions  from  the  catacombs  of 
Rome,  178-187;  exhibition  of  Flemish 
cope,  193-194 

Holm  Cultram,  screen  from  abbey  of, 
341 

“  Holy  loaf,”  custom  of  distributing,  27 
Hope  (R.  C.),  election  of,  62  ;  admit¬ 
tance  of.  63 

Hope(  W .  H.  St.  John,  F.S.  A.),  exhibition 
of  statuette  of  St.  Sebastian,  57 ;  notes 
on  an  effigy  of  a  secular  canon  from 
All  Saints,  Derby,  63-66  ;  Paper  on 
Gundulf’s  Tower  at  Rochester,  73  ; 
account  of  corporation  maces,  &c.,  of 
Rochester,  121-129  ;  notes  on  corpo¬ 
rate  seals  of  Lyme  Regis,  199-201  ; 
Paper  on  seals  of  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  225-252,  262; 
on  mediaeval  chalice  and  paten  belong¬ 
ing  to  Lord  Hatherton,  260-262  ; 
exhibition  of  Rochester  civic  insignia, 
324;  exhibition  of  matrix  of  great 
seal  of  Rochester,  348 
Horse  interment  in  the  island  of  Colon- 
say,  349 

Howell  (Rev.  David),  election  of,  130  ; 
admission  of,  131 

Hull,  Carthusian  monastery  at,  monu¬ 
ments  of,  272 

Hunstanton  church,  chalice  belonging 
to,  108-109 

Hyde,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  monument 
of,  56 

Hypogaeum,  use  of  the  word,  180 

Iago  (Rev.  W.),  letter  on  ordnance 
surveyors  placing  marks  on  stones 
and  crosses  of  Cornwall,  259 
Ikenild  Way,  early  diagram  of,  198 
Illyricum,  antiquities  of,  70-71 
Inscription,  Roman,  found  at  South 
Shields,  195-197  ;  at  Carlisle,  272 

- on  font  at  Bootle,  340 

Inscriptions  from  the  catacombs  of 
Rome,  178-187 

Inventories,  16th  century,  trenchers 
mentioned  in,  209 

Inventory  of  Hunstanton  church,  109- 
1 10 

Ireland,  gold  ornaments  discovered  in, 
176-177 

Iron  instrument  found  with  skeleton  at 
Toddington,  174 
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Isel,  Cumberland,  quadrangular  stone 
from,  330-331 
Italian  seals,  40-49 


Jackson  (Thomas  Graham),  election  of, 
130;  admission  of,  135 

Jacobite  plots,  papers  and  tracts  on,  57- 
59 

Jairus’  daughter,  resurrection  of,  paint¬ 
ing  of,  15th  cent  ,  222 

James  (St.)  of  Compostella,  representa¬ 
tion  of,  190;  15th  cent.,  218,  220 

James  II.,  pamphlet  on,  57 

Jeffries  (Judge),  autograph  letter  of, 
139-140 

Jenkins  (R.  C.),  on  antiquities  in  Kent, 
169;  note  on  Saxon  antiquities  found 
near  Lyminge,  206 

Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  seals  of, 
245 

Jewers  (A.  J.,  F.S.A.),  notes  on  parish 
register  of  Sheviock,  Cornwall,  264- 
268 

Joan,  Princess  of  Wales,  grant  by,  161- 
162 

Joan  (Queen  of  Henry  IV.),  seal  of, 
342 

Job,  picture  of,  temp.  Eliz.,  39-40 

“Jockey’s  Ring,”  or  Caesar’s  Camp, 
near  Farnham,  66 

John  XXII.  (Pope),  leaden  bulla  of, 
67 

John  (St.),  representation  of,  15th  cent., 
220-221 

Johnson  (Robert,  sub-dean  of  All 
Saints,  Derby,  temp.  1527),  effigy  of, 
63-66 

Jowdrell  (Elyn),  will  of,  temp.  1548, 
164-165 

Justinian,  birthplace  of,  70 


Kalendar,  the  words  “  Q  Sapientia  ”  in 
the,  165 

Kent,  see  “  Lyminge,”  “  Sittingbourne,” 
“  Stone  ” 

Kett  of  Norfolk,  family  of,  216 

Kings  of  England,  genealogical  roll  of, 
197-199 

King’s  College,  Cambridge,  seals  of,  239- 
241 

King’s  Hall,  Cambridge,  seals  of,  232 

Kirby  (T.  F.),  exhibition  of  charters  to 
Winchester,  206 

Knife,  Anglo-Saxon,  discovered  at  Tod- 
dington,  37 

-  blade  of,  found  with  skeleton  at 

Toddington,  174 

- handle,  17th  cent.,  found  at  Old 

Bolingbroke,  121 


Knife  dagger  (bronze),  discovered  at 
Sittingbourne,  29 

Knox  (John),  revision  of  Prayer-Book 
by,  278 


Lambert  (George,  F.S.A.),  exhibition 
of  plate,  328-331 

Lamp,  bronze  (Roman),  found  in  Car¬ 
lisle,  16 

Lancashire,  see  “Bispham” 

Land,  grant  of  by  Colchester  munici¬ 
pality,  343 

- tenure,  97,  102 

Law,  municipal,  at  Carlisle,  temp.  Eliz. 
338-339 

Lazarus  (resurrection  of),  representation 
of,  15th  cent.,  218-220 
Leagrave  Marsh,  pottery  and  clay  bars 
discovered  in,  133 

Lees  (Rev.  Thomas),  election  of,  253  ; 
admission  of,  297 

Lefroy  (General  Sir  J.  H.),  election  of, 
62  ;  admission  of,  63 
Legh,  Cheshire  family  of,  temp.  Henry 
VI.,  163 

Leicestershire,  see  “  Lutterworth” 

Leigh  (Captain  Egerton),  deeds  from 
collection  of,  161,  164,  165 
Letters  of  Sir  George  Fletcher,  138  ; 
Judge  Jeffries,  139-140;  W.  Lloyd, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  321-322,  325- 
326 

- discovered  in  Carlisle  cathedral, 

153 

Leyden,  book  stamps  from  library  in, 
132-133 

Library,  see  “  Catalogue  donations  to 
the,  see  “  Presents” 

Lichfield,  barrows  at,  18-19 
Lily,  knights  of  the,  seal,  46 
Limoges  enamel,  reliquary  of,  67-70 
Lincolnshire,  see  “Bennington,”  “Bo¬ 
lingbroke,”  “  Brigg,”  “  East  Kirkby,” 
“  Friskney,”  “  Mavis  Enderby,”  “  New 
Holland  ” 

Little  Bealings,  Suffolk,  Anglo-Saxon 
sword-knife  discovered  at,  17-18 
yandaff  (Richard  Lewis,  Bishop  of), 
elected  fellow,  39  ;  admission  of, 
135 

Lloyd  (Rev.  G.),  amoval  from  the 
Society  of,  87 

Lloyd  (W.,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph),  letters 
of,  321-322,  325-326 
London,  Fenchurch  Street,  bronze 
fingers  found  in,  92 

- -  Gracechurch  Street,  bronze 

hand  and  wrist  found  in,  93 
- Newgate,  view  of,  temp.  Wil¬ 
liam  III.,  67 
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London,  St.  Stephen’s,  Coleman  Street, 
parish,  papers  and  records  of,  GO 

- Seething  Lane,  bronze  arm  found 

in,  91-93 

■ - see  “  Westminster  Hall” 

Long  Meg  and  her  daughters,  311-313 
Loretto,  buildings  of,  represented  on 
seal,  45 

Low  Borrow  Bridge,  Roman  camp  at, 
17,30-33 

Lubbock  (Sir  John),  Act  for  preserva¬ 
tion  of  ancient  muouments,  285-286 
Lukis  (Rev.  W.  C.),  explorations  by, 
84  ;  on  plan  of  Stanton  Drew,  149  ; 
report  of  survey  of  megalithic  monu¬ 
ments  in  Scotland,  Cumberland,  and 
Westmoreland,  302-320 ;  plans  of 
Cornwall  by,  285 

Lumley  (Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Savile),  dis¬ 
coveries  near  Lake  Nemi,  by,  349  ; 
Paper  on  recent  excavations  and  dis¬ 
coveries  at  Civita  la  Vigna,  Rome, 296 
Lutterworth  church,  mural  paintings  in, 
67 

Luxor,  bronze  torque  found  at,  299 
Lyme  Regis,  municipal  seals  of,  199-201 
Lyminge,  ancient  burial-places  at,  169; 
Anglo-Saxon  antiquities  found  near, 
206  ;  Roman  buildings  at,  169 

Macclesfield  church,  deed  of  endow¬ 
ment  of  a  chantry  priest  in,  347-348 
Maces  of  Carlisle,  138;  of  Rochester, 
121-122,  123,  126,  128-129,  324 
Maces,  origin  of,  126 
Machlinia,  work  printed  by,  216 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  seals  of, 
247 

Manchester,  collegiate  church  of,  seal 
of,  164 

Manor  rolls,  preservation  of,  85-86 
Manumission  of  villein,  charter  for,  156, 
160 

MSS.  volumes  of  Sir  John  Eliot’s 
speeches,  131-132 

- of  Sir  John  Fortescue  Aland’s 

Reports,  131-132 

Margaret  (St.),  representation  of,  189 
Market,  rules  for,  at  Carlisle,  temp. 
Eliz.,  336-338 

Marriage,  civil,  instance  of,  1657,  267 
Marshall  (George  W.,  F.S.A.),  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  heraldic  bottles,  300-302 
Martha  (St.),  representation  of,  15th 
cent.,  219 

Martin  (Thomas),  vicar  of  Stone,  Kent, 
1625,  215 

Mary  (St),  representation  of,  15th 
cent.,  2l9 

Maskell  (William,  F.S.A.),  exhibition  of 
picture  by,  39-40 


Masons’  marks  at  Westminster  Hall, 
176 

Matthew  (St.),  representation  of,  189 
Mavis  Enderby,  Nuremberg  tokens 
found  at,  1 21 

Mayor,  privileges  of,  at  Carlisle.  334, 
335 

-  chain  of  office,  Rochester, 

124 

Mayors  of  Macclesfield,  348 
Mecklenburgh,  architecture  of  towns  in, 
61 

Medals  (English),  exhibited,  324 
Megalithic  monuments  in  Cumberland, 
311-313;  in  Scotland,  302-310;  in 
Westmoreland,  313-320 
Mendham,  deeds  relating  to  Cluniac 
priory  of,  101-105 
Merchants,  guild  of,  at  Carlisle,  339 
Michael  House  College,  Cambridge, 
seals  of,  231-232 

Michael  (St.),  painting  of,  at  Cathering- 
ton,  55 

Micklethwaite  (J.  T.,  F.S.A.),  Paper  on 
Westminster  Hall  by,  22 
Middleham  Castle,  Yorkshire,  spur 
found  at,  8 

Middlesex,  see  “ Teddington,’’  “West 
Drayton  ” 

Middleton  (J.  H.,  F.S.A.),  Paper  on 
discoveries  in  the  Atrium  of  Vesta  in 
the  Roman  Forum,  59  ;  on  discoveries 
at  Rome,  151,  154  ;  exhibition  of 
plan  of  the  Forum  at  Rome,  342 
Midmar,  stone  circle  near,  300 
Milan  (Sforza  family,  Dukes  of),  seals 
of,  exhibited,  40-49 

Military  service,  temp.  Henry  VI.,  deed 
relating  to,  162-164 

Milman  (H.  S.),  election  of,  as  Director, 
87, 293 

Miracles,  representation  of  Our  Lord’s, 
15th  cent.,  218-222 

Money,  mode  of  keeping,  at  Carlisle, 
temp.  Eliz.,  335 

Money  (Walter,  F.S.A.),  examination 
of  barrows  at  Lichfield,  Hants,  18-19 
Monoliths,  see  “Megalithic  monuments” 
Moore  (Edward  St.  F.),  on  a  British 
hearth  at  Sutton,  107-108 
Mould,  stone,  for  casting  bronze  imple¬ 
ments,  16-17 

Municipal  bye-laws  of  Carlisle,  331-340 

- charter  to  Beverley,  161-162  ; 

to  Winchester,  206 

- insignia  of  Rochester,  121- 

129,  324 

- property,  sale  of,  127 

- -  records  of  Carlisle,  17,  138 

■ - seals  of  Colchester,  342,  343- 

346  ;  of  Lyme  Regis,  199-201 
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Mural  painting  at  Chaldon  church,  327- 
328 

Myers  (Walter,  F.S.A.),  exhibition  of  a 
bronze  torque,  &c.,  299-300 
Mvlne  (Rev.  R.  S.,  F.S.A.),  photograph 
of  churchwardens’  accounts  from 
Oxford,  exhibited  by,  25-28 
Mynchin  Barrow  priory,  93-96 


Nanson  (William),  election  of,  130  ; 
admission  of,  253 

Napper  (H.  F.),  on  the  sites  of  Clau- 
sentum,  Venta  Belgarum,  Calleva 
Attrebatum,  and  Pontes,  66 
Nattali  (Benjamin),  election  of,  130 ; 
admission  of,  135 

Necklet,  Anglo-Saxon,  found  near  Lym- 
inge,  206 

Nemi  (Lake),  recent  discoveries  near, 
349 

Neolithic  celt  discovered  at  Sitting- 
bourne,  30 

Nesbitt  (  A. ,F.S. A.), exhibition  of  Roman 
glass,  150 

New  Holland,  Roman  pottery  found  at, 
106 

Newgate,  view  of,  on  tract,  William  III., 
57 

Niblett  (J.  D.  T.),  death  of,  78 
Nicholls  (J.  F.),  death  of,  78 
Nightshade  (deadly),  represented  on 
seal,  47 

Nithsdale  (Lord),  entertainment  of,  at 
Carlisle,  1  53 

Niven  (William),  election  of,  24 ;  ad¬ 
mission  of,  34 

- exhibition  of  flint  celts  by,  34 

Noah,  representation  of,  in  catacombs  at 
Rome,  182 

Noel  (Andrew),  alienation  of  manor  of 
Brooke  to,  69 

Norfolk,  deeds  relating  to,  97-105  ;  see 
“  Elmham  ” 

Norman  architectural  remains,  35 
North  (Thomas),  death  of,  78 
Norwich  (Bishops  of),  seals  of,  9 7-98, 
103 

- -  prior  and  convent  of,  seal  of, 

103 

Nuremberg  tokens,  sec  “  Tokens  ” 
Nymphio,  near  Smyrna,  palace  of  Greek 
Emperors  at,  135 

“  O  Sapientia,”  the  words  in  the 
Kalendar,  165 

Oar,  silver,  of  Rochester  Corporation, 
122-123 

Obituary  notices  of  members,  77-80, 
279-282 


Office,  derivation  of  personal  name 
from,  52 

Offices,  municipal,  Rochester,  121-129 
Oil-painting  of  St.  George  and  Dragon, 
8-12 

Orde-Powlett  (Hon  W.  T.),  exhibition 
of  four  seals,  295-296 
Ordnance  surveyors,  practice  of  placing 
marks  on  the  stones  and  crosses  of 
Cornwall,  259 

Ornaments  from  Teneriffe,  300 
Oxford,  St.  Peter-in-the-East,  church¬ 
wardens’  accounts  of,  25-28 


Paganism  and  Christianity,  187 
Paintings  on  an  armoire  in  Bayeux 
cathedral,  53-54 

- church,  at  Catherington,  55, 

56 

- - mural,  at  Chaldon  church, 

327-328  ;  in  Friskney  church,  117- 
119 

- see  “  Picture  ” 

Palace  of  the  Greek  Emperors  near 
Smyrna,  135 

Palaeolithic  flint  axe  discovered  in 
barrow  at  Lichfield,  19 
Parish  papers  and  records,  see  “  Lon¬ 
don  ” 

Parker  (John  Henry,  F.S.A.),  death  of, 
39,  51,  79-80 

Parry  (Blanche),  maid  of  honour  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  329 
Paston  letters,  288-289 
Paten  and  chalice  of  Bacton  church, 
328  ;  belonging  to  Lord  Ilatherton 
260-262  ;  of  West  Drayton,  259-260 
Paul  (St.),  representation  of,  194;  15th 
cent.,  218 

Pavement,  Roman,  discovered  at  Alres- 
ford,  178 

Payne  (George,  jun.,  F.S.A.),  on  Celtic 
interment  at  Sittingbourne,  29-30 
Peacock  (Edward, F.S. A.),  on  prehistoric 
roadway  near  Brigg,  110-115;  exhi¬ 
bition  of  rubbings  of  book-stamps 
from  Leyden,  132-133 
Pedigree  of  Blount  family,  173 
Pedigrees,  MS.  book  of,  exhibited,  116 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  seals  of, 
234-236 

Perceval  (C.  S.),  election  of,  as  Trea¬ 
surer,  87,  293 

Perceval  (Francis  William),  election  of, 
130;  admission  of,  299 
Percy  (Henry  George,  Earl),  election  of, 
14  ;  admission  of,  34 
Percy  (Thomas,  Bishop  of  Norwich), 
97-100 
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Peter  (St.),  representation  of,  194; 

15th  cent.,  218,  220,  221 
Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge,  seals  of, 
230-231 

Petherick  (J.),  exhibition  of  tracts  and 
MS.,  57-59 

Philippa  (Queen  of  Edw.  JII.),  grant  bv, 
161 

Phillips  (Laurence  Barnett),  election  of, 
253  ;  admission  of,  263 
Piets  Cave,  see  “Megalithic  monu¬ 
ments  ” 

Picture  of  Job,  temp.  Eliz.,  39-40  ;  of 
St.  George  and  Dragon,  8-12 
Piilaton  Hall,  coins,  &c.  found  at,  260 
Pin,  bronze,  discovered  at  Broadway,  28 
Pinkey,  battle  of,  mentioned  on  a  brass, 
153 

Plate,  church,  see  “  Chalice,”  “  Paten,” 
“Communion  cup” 

Plates,  gold,  discovered  in  Ireland,  176- 
177 

Pomerania,  architecture  of  towns  in,  61 
Pontes,  site  of,  66 

Portrait  of  Margaret  Countess  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  140 

Portraits,  English,  belonging  to  the 
Society,  289 

Posies,  custom  of  using,  208 
Posset  cup,  temp.  1680,  exhibited,  329 
Pottery,  discovered  in  Leagrave  Marsh, 
133  ;  at  Taplow,  19;  at  Toddington, 
175 

-  British,  discovered  in  barrow  at 

Lichfield,  19 

-  coarse  fragments  of,  discovered 

at  Sutton,  107 

- coarse,  discovered  near  Brigg,  1 1 1 

- Roman,  discovered  at  Alresford, 

178;  at  Low  Borrow  Bridge  camp,  33 
- (Roman)  bearing  figures  of  con¬ 
stellations,  105-106 

Pownall  (Rev.  Canon,  F.S.A.),  on  mural 
decorations  at  Lutterworth,  67  ;  exhi¬ 
bition  of  reliquary  of  Limoges  enamel, 
67-70 

Prayer  Book,  see  “  Apostles’  Creed  ’’ 
Presents  to  the  Society,  1-8,  13-14,  20- 
22,  22-24,  24-25,  33-34,  39,  50,  57, 
59-60,  61,  62,  66,  71,  74,  88,  105, 
115-116,  119-120,  129-130,  131,  135, 
142-148,  151,155,  166,  167-168,175- 
176,  188,  194-195,205.  207,216-217, 
253,  254,  262-263,  264,  269-270,  296- 
297,  298-299,  320-321,  323,326-327, 
342 

President,  election  of,  87,  293 
President’s  address,  75-86,  279-292 
Price  (J.  E.,  F.S.A.),  exhibition  of  bronze 
arm  found  in  London,  91-93 
Prints  and  drawings  of  the  Society,  289 
YOL.  X. 


Prophecies,  MS.  copy  of,  58 
Pullan  (Richard  Popplewell),  election  of, 
323  ;  admission  of,  327;  notes  on  re¬ 
cent  discoveries  near  Lake  Nemi,  349 


Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  seals  of, 
242-244 


Rae  (Edward),  election  of,  24;  admission 
of,  297 

Rawle  (J.  S.),  admission  of,  63 
Reading,  Calvepit  Farm,  Calleva  iden¬ 
tified  with,  66 

Ready  (R-),  exhibition  of  seal  of  Joan, 
Queen  of  Henry  IV.,  of  John  Earl  of 
Warrenne  and  of  Colchester,  342-346 
Red  Cross,  public-house  sign  at  Reigate. 
53 

Registers  of  the  see  of  Carlisle,  publica¬ 
tion  of,  1 7 

- episcopal,  of  Carlisle,  140 

- parish,  of  Sheviock,  Cornwall, 

264-268 

Reichel  (Rev.  Oswald  Joseph),  election 
of,  130;  admission  of,  135 
Reigate,  brethren  of  Holy  Cross  at,  deed 
poll  of,  51-53 

Reliquary  of  Limoges  enamel,  67-70 

- opus  Hibernicum,  72-73 

Rents,  entries  of,  in  churchwardens’  ac¬ 
counts,  Oxford,  25-26 
Richard  II.,  grant  to  Beverley,  temp.. 
161-162 

Richard  III.,  benefactor  of  Queens’  Col¬ 
lege.  Cambridge,  243;  at  Middleham 
Castle,  8 

Richardson  (W.  H.,  F.S.A.),  exhibition 
of  tiles,  135-137 

Ring,  bronze,  discovered  at  Toddington, 
37 

- enamelled  gold,  17th  cent.,  found 

at  Old  Bolingbroke,  121 
- — -  silver,  found  at  Toddington,  175 
Roads  of  England,  early  diagram  of,  198 
Roadway,  prehistoric,  near  Brigg,  110- 
115 

Robinson  (J.  C.),  on  votive  picture  of  St. 
George  and  Dragon,  8-11;  exhibition 
of  two  heraldic  panels,  169-170 
Rochester,  civic  insignia  of,  324 

-  corporation,  maces  &c.  of,  121- 

129 

■ - great  seal  of,  348 

- — - — —  Gundulf’s  Tower  at,  73 
Rome,  catacombs  of,  178-187 

- discoveries  at,  59,  151,  154,  296 

- -  Forum  at,  342 

- terra-cotta  head  found  in,  268- 

269 
2  B 
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Roman  altar  discovered  at  Carlisle,  154 

-  bagpiper,  figure  of,  at  Carlisle, 

154 

-  bronze  arm  found  in  London, 

91-93 

- camp  at  Low  Borrow  Bridge,  17, 

30-33 

- glass,  pieces  of,  exhibited,  150 

- inscribed  stone  found  at  South 

Shields,  195-197 

-  lamp  of  bronze  found  in  Car¬ 
lisle,  16 

-  military  decoration  relating  to 

conquest  of  Britain,  326 

- -  pavement,  &c.,  discovered  at 

Alresford,  178 

- pewter  dishes,  discovery  of,  38 

- pottery  found  at  New  Holland, 

106 

- remains  at  Lyminge,  169 

— - sepulchral  stone  found  at  Car¬ 

lisle,  273 

- sites  in  Britain,  66 

- urns  found  at  Crowhurst,  116- 

117  ;  near  Gloucester,  149 

- - wall,  views  of,  167 

Rorke’s  Dritt,  flint  implements  at,  60-61 
Roundels,  17th  cent.,  207-216 
Runic  characters  on  Saxon  ornament, 
206 

Russell  (Rev.  W.  Fuller),  obituary 
notice  of,  281 

Rutland,  see  “  Braunston,”  “  Broke  ” 
Rutland  (James),  excavation  of  barrow 
at  Taplow  by,  19-20 


St.  Alban’s  abbey,  restoration  at,  283 
St.  Asaph  (W.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of),  letters 
of,  321-322,  325-326 
St.  Bernard’s  College,  Cambridge,  seal 
of,  241 

St.  Catherine’s  Hall,  Cambridge,  seal  of, 
244-245 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  seals  of, 
246-247 

Salimbene  family,  arms  of,  47 
Salisbury,  seal  of,  96-97 
Samian  ware  at  Low  Borrow  Bridge 
camp,  33 

Sanitary  laws  at  Carlisle,  temp.  Eliz.,  335 
Sawyer  (Frederic  Ernest),  election  of, 
167 

Scarth  (Rev.  H.  M.),  account  of  Mynchin 
Barrow  priory,  93-96 
Scharf  (George,  F.S.A.),  on  votive  pic¬ 
ture  of  St.  George  and  Dragon,  11-12 
Scotchman,  law  against,  at  Carlisle, 
temp.  Eliz.,  336 

Scotland,  megalithic  monuments  in, 
302-310 


Scott  (Renat),  death  of,  79 
Seal  boxes,  48-49 

Seals  of  John  de  la  Byssh,  temp.  1342, 
52  ;  of  the  colleges  and  University  of 
Cambridge,  225-252  ;  ecclesiastical, 
of  Carlisle,  152  ;  of  Clemencia  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Chester  and  Lincoln,  156  ;  of 
Henry  Despencer,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
103;  of  Colchester,  342,  343-346  ;  of 
Joan  Princess  of  Wales,  162  ;  of  Joan 
Queen  of  Henry  IV.,  342  ;  of  Lyme 
Regis,  199-201;  of  collegiate  church 
of  Manchester,  164  ;  of  Prior  and 
Convent  of  Norwich,  103  ;  of  Thomas 
Percy,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  97-98  ;  of 
Philippa,  Queen  of  Edward  III.,  161  ; 
of  Rochester,  348 ;  of  Salisbury,  96- 
97  ;  of  Sforza  family,  Dukes  of  Milan, 
exhibited,  40-49  ;  of  Richard  Towne- 
ley,  temp.  1628-1660,  14-15  ;  of 

Viconte  of  Caen,  163;  of  John,  Earl 
Warrenne,  342-343 

Seals  found  at  Wensley,  295  ;  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Orde  Powlett,  295-296 
-  illustrating  the  legend  ot  St.  Ed¬ 
mund  the  King,  100-101 

- temp.  Edward  VI.,  for  exercising 

ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  165 
Seaton  (E.  P.),  exhibition  of  bronze  arm 
found  in  London,  91-93 
Sebastian  (St.),  ivory  statuette  of,  57 
Secretary,  election  of,  87 

-  office  of,  suspension  of  statute 

relating  to,  350 

Sepulchral  remains  in  Leagrave  Marsh, 
133-135;  at  Lyminge,  169  ;  at  Tod- 
dington,  173-175 

- slab  in  Aycliffe  church,  Dur¬ 
ham,  346-347 

- stone,  Roman,  found  at  Car¬ 
lisle,  273 

- urns,  Roman,  discovered  near 

Gloucester,  149 

Sepulchral  mounments,  see  “Megali¬ 
thic  monuments  ” 

Serjeants-at-mace,  Rochester,  129 
Sforza  family,  Dukes  of  Milan,  seals  of, 
exhibited,  40-49 
Shap  Avenue,  313-320 
Shene,  picture  from  the  altar-piece  at, 
8-12 

Sherborne,  Governors  of  St.  John’s 
house,  exhibition  of  triptych  of,  217- 
225 

Sheviock,  parish  registers  of,  264-268 
Shields,  discovered  in  barrow  at  Taplow, 
20 

-  Anglo-Saxon,  discovered  at  Tod- 

dington,  37 

-  bosses  of,  Anglo-Saxon,  found 

near  Lyminge,  206 
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Shoemakers,  guild  of,  at  Carlisle,  339 
Silver  objects  discovered  in  barrow  at 
Taplow,  19 

-  rings  discovered  at  Toddington,  175 

Simpson  (Roger),  trenchers,  temp.  1625, 
belonging  to,  211-215 
Sittingbourne,  Celtic  intermentat,  29-30 
Skelton  (Christopher),  marriage  of. 
1599,  267 

Skinners,  guild  of,  at  Carlisle,  339 
Skopia,  excavations  at,  70 
Smith  (W.),  election  of  as  Vice-Pre¬ 
sident,  87 

Smiths,  guild  of,  at  Carlisle,  339 
Smyrna,  three  small  terra-cotta  heads 
found  at,  269 

Somerset  (John,  Earl  of),  Lieutenant- 
General,  temp.  Henry  VI.,  163 
Somersetshire,  see“Chewton  Mendip,” 
“  Mynchin  Barrow  priory  ” 

South  Shields,  Roman  inscribed  stone 
found  at,  195  197 
Southampton,  silver  oar  of,  127 
Spear-heads,  Anglo-Saxon,  found  near 
Lyminge,  206;  at  Toddington,  37 

- bronze,  discovered  at  Sitting- 

bourne,  30 

Spratt  (Admiral,  C.B.,  F.S.A.),  Paper 
on  Dorian  Peninsula  and  Gulf,  50  ; 
Paper  on  the  Gulf  of  Symi,  298  ;  on  a 
statue  of  the  youthful  Dionysos,  298; 
Paper  on  island  of  Symi  and  on  Dorian 
Acanthus,  34  1 

Spur,  bronze  gilt,  found  at  Middleham 
Castle,  8 

Staffordshire,  see  “  Croxden,”  “  Pillaton” 
Staines,  Pontes  identified  with,  66 
Standing  stones.  307,  309 
Stanley  (Hon.  W.  O.),  death  of,  79 
Stanton  Drew,  note  on  plan  of,  149 
Statuette,  ivory,  of  St.  Sebastian,  57 
Statutes,  alterations  in,  323-324,  350 
Staves,  wooden,  of  Rochester  Corpora¬ 
tion,  125 

Stevenson  (J.  J.),  election  of,  62 
Stone  axe  hammer  discovered  at  Broad¬ 
way,  28 

- hatchet  found  in  Yorkshire,  67 

- implement,  discovered  near  Brigg, 

111 

- mould  for  casting  bronze  imple¬ 
ments,  16-17 

Stone,  Kent,  vicar  of,  in  1625,  215 
Stonehaven,  stone  creek  at,  305 
Strathclyde  kingdom,  early  Christianity 
in,  330-331 

Strasburg  and  Passau  (Leopold,  Bishop 
of),  seal  of,  42 
Strathdon,  weem  in,  310 
Streatfeild  (Rev.  T.),  MS.  book  of  pedi¬ 
grees  by,  116 


Stukeley  (Dr.),  on  Shap  Avenue,  313- 
316 

Stutviile  (Johanna  de),  deed  of,  1268, 
272 

Suffolk,  deeds  relating  to,  97-105 
Suffolk,  see  “  Little  Bealings,’’  “  Mend- 
ham,”  “  Sutton  ” 

“  Sugar  and  wine,”  entertainment  with 
at  Carlisle,  temp.  Eliz.,  334 
Superstitions  regarding  stone  monu¬ 
ments,  307 

Surnames  to  a  deed,  temp.  13  42,  52 
Surrey,  see  “  Crowhurst,”  “  Reigate  ” 
Sutton,  a  British  hearth  at,  107-108 
Sutton  (Rev.  Frederic  Heathcote),  elec¬ 
tion  of,  253  ;  admission  of,  295 
Sword,  corporation,  of  Rochester,  124 
-  Anglo-Saxon,  found  near  Ly¬ 
minge,  206 

Sword-knife,  Anglo-Saxon,  exhibited, 
17-18 

Symi,  Gulf  of,  298 
-  Island  of,  341 


Tailors,  guild  of,  at  Carlisle,  339 
Talbot  de  Malahide  (Lord),  death  of, 
79 

Tankard,  silver,  of  Rochester  Corpora¬ 
tion,  124 

Tanners,  guild  of,  at  Carlisle,  339 
Taplow,  excavation  of  barrow  at,  19- 
20 

Teddington,  flint  celts  discovered  at, 
34 

Teneriffe,  ornaments  from,  309 
Terra-cotta  head  of  Greek  workman¬ 
ship,  268-269 

Thackeray  (Rev.  Francis  St.  John),  elec¬ 
tion  of,  24  ;  admission  of,  34 
Thomas  (St.)  the  Apostle,  representa¬ 
tion  of,  15th  cent.,  218 
Thor,  symbol  of,  on  a  Cumberland  stone, 
330 

Tiles,  heraldic,  from  Fenny  Compton 
church,  135-137 

Toddington,  Anglo-Saxon  remains  at, 
36-38 ;  sepulchral  remains  at,  173- 
175 

Tokens  (Nuremberg)  found  at  Old 
Bolingbroke,  121;  at  Mavis  Enderby, 
121 

Tombs  in  church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Appleby,  140 

Torque,  bronze,  found  at  Luxor,  2 99 
Towneley  (Richard),  seals  of,  temp. 
1628-1660,  14-15 

Trade,  bye-laws  for  regulation  of,  at 
Carlisle,  temp.  Eliz.,  336-338 
Treasurer,  election  of,  87,  293 
Trenchers,  or  roundels,  207-216 
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Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  seals  of, 
249 

Trinity  ITall,  Cambridge,  seals  of,  237- 
238 

Triptych  belonging  to  St.  John’s  house, 
Sherborne,  217-223 

Triskele  sign  on  a  Cumberland  stone, 
330 

University  Hall,  Cambridge,  seal  of 
unknown,  232 

Urns,  Roman,  discovered  at  Alresford, 
178;  at  Crowhurst,  116-117 
Usher  (Archbishop),  arms  of,  132 

Venta  Belgarum,  site  of,  66 
Vestments  of  Carlisle  cathedral,  188- 
191 

Vice-Presidents,  election  of,  87,  295 
Viking,  grave  of,  349 
Villiers  family,  arms  of,  132 
Vinon  (Rev.  Frederick  Augustus  Holder), 
election  of,  253  ;  admission  of,  263 
Virgin  (the  Blessed),  representation  of 
in  Roman  catacombs,  186 
Visconti,  arms  of,  in  seal,  42-43 
Vitrified  forts  of  Geddes  and  Auchin- 
doune,  71-72 

Waller  (Rev.  A.),  exhibition  of  chalice 
and  inventory  from  Hunstanton, 
108-109 

Waller  (J.  G.),  letter  on  wall  painting 
at  Chaldon  church,  327-328 
Wallud’s  Bank,  Bedfordshire,  133-135 
Walpole  (Horace),  picture  from  collec¬ 
tion  of,  9 

Walters  (F.  A.),  account  of  excavations 
at  Buckfast  abbey,  34-36 
Ward  (Rev.  George,  F.S.A.),  exhibition 
of  antiquities  from  Lincolnshire,  120- 
121 

Wardle  (George),  Paper  on  Gatehouse 
chapel  at  Croxden  abbey,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  263 

Warrenne  (John,  Earl),  seal  of,  342-343 
Warwickshire,  see  “  Fenny  Compton” 
Water-bailiff,  silver  oar  of,  at  Rochester, 
127-128 

Watling  Street,  early  diagram  of,  198 
Watson  (C.  Knight,  F.S.A.),  election  of 
as  Secretary,  87,  293 ;  resignation  of 
office  of  Secretary,  286-291,  293,  322, 
323 

Weavers,  guild  of,  at  Carlisle,  339 
Weein,  in  Strathdon,  Aberdeenshire, 
310 

Wensley,  seal  found  at,  295 
West  Drayton,  chalice  and  paten  of, 
259-260 


West  Kington,  manor  of,  158 
Westlake  (N.  IT.  J.,  F.S.A.),  exhibition 
of  pectoral  pendant  of  Spanish  origin, 
300 

Westminster  Hall,  masons’  marks  at, 
176;  photographs,  &c.,  of,  21-22 
Westmoreland,  megalithic  monuments 
in,  313-320 

Westmoreland,  see  “Appleby,”  “Low 
Borrow  Bridge  ” 

Weybread,  lands  and  tithes  belonging  to 
church  of,  104 

Wharncliffe  (Earl  of),  exhibition  of  a 
stone  hatchet  found  in  Yorkshire,  67 
Wheel  of  Fortune,  early  representations 
of,  198-199 

White  (Alfred,  F.S.A.),  exhibition  of 
chalice  and  paten  of  West  Drayton, 
259-260 

Wickenden  (Rev.  Canon),  death  of,  79 
Wight  (Isle  of),  bronze  dagger  found 
in,  28 

Will  of  Elyn  Jowdrell,  temp.  1548,  164 
165 

William  III.,  pafnphlet  on,  57 
Willis-Bund  (J.  W.),  election  of,  62  ; 
admission  of,  66 

Wills,  16th  cent.,  trenchers  mentioned 
in,  209 

Wiltshire,  Roman  pewter  discovered  ih, 
38 

- see''1  West  Kington  ” 

Winchester,  charters  to,  206 
Wood,  effigy  of,  in  All  Saints,  Derby,  65 
Woollen,  burial  in,  58-59 
Woolmer,  Clausentum  identified  with, 
66 

Wolvercote,  payment  by  the  parish  of, 
to  Oxford,  26 

Worcestershire,  see  “  Broadway” 
Wordsworth  (Dr.  Christopher),  obituary 
notice  of,  281 

■Wotton,  Roman  burial  urn  discovered 
at,  149 

Wotton-under-Edge,  flint  celt  found 
near,  325 

Wylie  (W.  M.,  F.S.A.),  on  prehistoric 
roadway  near  Brigg,  110-115 

Yarmouth,  Great,  silver  oar  of,  127 
York,  churches  of,  proposed  destruction, 
254-259 

Yorkshire,  stone  hatchet  found  in,  67 

— -  see  “Beverley,”  “Hull,” 

“  Middleham  castle,”  “  Wensley” 

Zodiac,  Signs  of  the,  in  Bispham  church, 
106-107  ;  on  Roman  pottery  found 
at  New  Holland,  105-106 
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